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PREFACE. 


It  may  fac  well  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  authorities, 
on  which  is  based  the  following  narrative  of  the  formation 
of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 

For  the  most  part  it  is  fouDded  on  information  derived 
from  ricdmontcsc  and  Italian  sources,  and  on  official 
documents,  despatches  and  reports.  TUcsc  are  referred 
to  wherever  they  are  quoted. 

For  the  Franco- Austrian  campaign  of  1859  I  have 
chiefly  followed  the  official  narrative  of  the  war  subse- 
quently published  by  the  French  Staff  under  the  title  of 
••  Ciimpjgnt  lU  VRmpertur  NapoUon  III.  *n  Jtaiif."  sup- 
plemtniinj;  and  occasionally  correcting  it  from  other 
sources,  and  making  use  of  the  excellent  critical  analysis 
of  the  campaign  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  General 
Hamley.  since  Napier*  one  of  the  best  English  writers  on 
niiHtary  matters. 

For  the  Garibaldian  campaigns  of  1859— 1862,  I  have 
made  use  almost  exclusively  of  the  narratives  of  Gari- 
baldian and  Italianist  sympathizers— Commander  Forbes, 
Colonel  Chambers,  M.  dc  la  Varcnne,  and  others.  In 
relating  the  inner  history  of  the  revolution  in  Sicily  and 
Naples,  1  have  made  copious  extracts  from  Admiral  Per- 
sano's  diary  and  correspondence  with  Cavour.  published  at 
Florence  in  1869,  a  work  which  deserves  to  be  better 
known  in  Kng'land  and  in  America. 

The  account  of  the   "brigandage"    rests    mainly  on 
statements  made  in  the  Parliaments  of  Turin  and  West- 
minster, and  on  Italian  official  documents.     In  the  XVlIth 
Chapter  the  account  of  the  events  at  Turin  in  September, 
1864, 13  based  on  the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed 
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by  the  Italian  Government.  The  history  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  Prussia,  in  1865,  is  founded  on  the  documents 
published  by  La  Marmora. 

The  account  of  the  war  of  1866  is  based  on  contem- 
porary narratives  and  reports  ;  for  the  details  of  Custozza 
and  Lissa  I  have  throughout  relied  upon  Italianist  sources 
of  information.  The  same  is  true  of  the  chapter  on  the 
revolt  at  Palermo,  for  which  I  have  made  use  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  singularly  clear  and  able  account 
of  the  rising,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review  in  January, 
1867 — an  article  based  chiefly  upon  an  unpublished  Italian 
narrative,  the  work  of  an  eye-witness  who  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  insurgents.  For  the  campaign  of  Men- 
tana  I  have  had  at  my  disposal  numerous  narratives  of 
both  Papal  and  Garibaldian  eye-witnesses,  and  thiSj  more- 
over, is  a  period  of  which  I  can  claim  personal  knowledge. 
In  the  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  States  in 
1870  I  have  closely  followed  De  BeauRbrt,  whose  work  on 
the  subject,  with  the  mass  of  official  documents  it  contains, 
is  the  best  available  authority  upon  it. 

I  have,  throughout,  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  narra- 
tive, just  to  all  parties;  and  I  trust  that  even  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  me  in  my  view  of  these  transactions, 
will  find  the  work  a  useful  record  of  the  events  in  Italy 
from  the  Congress  of  Paris  to  the  occupation  of  Rome  by 
the  Piedmontese — a  period  of  which  we  have  had  until 
now  no  history  in  our  language. 

O'CLERY. 


Temple,  London, 
March,  1892, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CAVOUR  AND  NAPOLEON   III. 


Among  tlie  Giiibelline  families  of  Teutonic  origin  settled 
in  the  norlli  of  Italy,  one  of  the  oldest  is  tliat  or  the  Bciisi. 
In  the  conflicts  of  the  Middle  Ages  tlicy  were  invariably 
found  on  the  side  of  the  German  Kaisers.  At  a  later 
period!  we  see  them  holding  htyh  ranic  in  the  courts  and 
armies  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Kings  of  Sardinia.  In 
the  last  century  the  head  of  the  family,  Micbeic  Benso, 
received  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Cavour,  a  small  to%vn  in 
the  province  of  Pincrolo;  and  Bcnso  di  Cavour,  or  more 
briefly  Ca\x>ur,  was  henceforth  the  name  of  the  family. 

When  FtcdmonC  become  a  portion  of  the  French 
Kmpire  under  the  First  Napoleon,  the  Cavours,  faithful  to 
the  Ghibcllinc  traditions  of  the  family,  allied  themselves 
\vith  the  Imperial  govtrnmcnl  in  Italy.  Tlic  Marquis 
Michelc  Giuseppe  di  Cavour  held  the  office  of  Grand 
Chamberlain  in  the  household  of  Prince  Camillo  Borghe.se, 
thcliusband  ol  Pauline  Bonaparte;  and  in  1810,  when  a 
second  son  wa*  born  to  the  house  of  Cavour,  the  Princess 
Pauline  held  llie  child  in  her  arms  at  the  font,  and  the 
Prince  was  hi.4  godfather,  giving  him  his  ox^m  name  of 
Camillo.  Bom  under  the  rule  of  the  Honapartcs  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  First  Empire,  the  young  Camillo  was 
destined,  as  the  Count  di  Cavour,  to  associate  himsclfwith 
the  policy  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  bring  the  armies  of 
another  Bonaparte  across  the  Alps. 

Under  the  restored  monarchy  of  Savoy,  the  young 
Count   was  placed   at   a    military    academy,  an.d,  \3,\.ct. 


received  a  commis-Sion  in  the  Engineers.  Curiously 
enougli,  his  first  work  was  to  assist  in  planning  and  laying 
out  a  new  fort  to  close  the  road  between  Genoa  and  Nice, 
tile  very  line  of  defence  to  which  his  policy  afterwards 
transferred  the  Italian  frontier.  An  over-free  expression 
of  Liberal  ideas  on  his  part  led  to  his  retirement  from  the 
army,  a  career  for  which  he  had  little  taste,  and  the  loss  of 
which  he  did  not  for  a  moment  regret.  To  a  friend,  who 
wrote  to  condole  with  him,  he  replied  :  "  I  thank  you  for 
the  interest  you  take  in  the  matter;  but,  belie\'e  nic, 
I  shxll  make  myself  a  career  all  the  same.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  ambition,  an  enormous  ambition,  indeed  ;  and  I 
trust  I  shall  justify  it  when  I  am  a  Minister,  for  in  my 
day-dreams  1  already  sec  myself  Minister  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy," — bold  words  from  a  young  man  of  little  more 
than  twenty  years. 

The  next  period  of  his  life  was  one  of  travel  and  study.' 
It  was  not  till  1S47  that  he  made  his  first  great  step  for- 
ward into  public  life,  by  fuunding,  with  Dalbo,  Santa  Rosa, 
and  Buoncompagni,  the  Kisorf^meulo.  The  programme 
of  the  new  journal  was  announced  to  be  the  advocacy  of 
*'  the  independence  of  Italy  ;  anion  between  the  princes  and 
peoples  ;  progress  in  the  path  of  reform  ;  and  a  league 
between  the  Italian  State*  ;" — a  programme  in  one  sense 
satisfactory,  in  another  of  dubious  import,  for  the  words 
can  be  made  to  bear  many  meanings.  .\i  this  time,  how- 
ever. Cavour  might  be  called  a  Conservative,  or  at  the  very 
least  what  would  be  called  in  France  a  member  of  the 
Right  Centre.     It  was  not  till  some  years  after  that  he 

■  Tlic  rollowini!  circular,  i»u«rl  (o  tlic  Austrian  oflidals  on  ilie 
frontier,  and  found  in  llic  policr  ctcparimcni  at  Milan  tn  1859,  shows 
how  thoroughly  well  the  Austrian  police  were  informed. — "Milan, 
^fa)'  ■;[!),  i8j3.  A  youn^'  Pintnionlcse  nobleman, Ctifnillo  di  CavOur, 
is  ateui  10  SCI  oui  on  his  navels.  He  was  formerly  .an  officer  in  the 
Engineers,  and  in  spite  of  his  youth  is  already  deeply  cortypted  in  hi» 
political  pr>nci(i!c9.  I  lose  no  time  in  giving  tlil»  intelligence  10  the 
commissioners  of  police,  uiili  iiisinictiotis  not  to  permit  the  entrance 
of  the  person  in  question,  anlcii  his  piisipurl  ts  perfectly  cti  fi^lt,  and 
even  in  this  oise  only  after  the  tnosc  ri;:orous  investigation  into  his 
Clothes  and  luggajie,  as  I  have  reason  10  suspect  he  may  be  the 
benrrr  of  dangerous  documents." 
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threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Liberal.  In  JS48  be  was  one  of 
those  who  took  Uic  lead  in  obtaining  the  concession  of  a 
constitution  by  ChaHcs  Albert,  and  the  following  year  saw 
him  a  member  of  tlie  Picdmontese  I'arliamcnt. 

The  accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  or  rather  the  power 
placed  by  the  constitution  in  tlic  hands  of  the  Liberals  in 
the  last  year  of  his  father's  reign,  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  em  in  the  history  of  Piedmont.  The  Jesuits  had 
already  been  expelled,  in  i84«,  and  an  anli-Calholic  law 
on  education  had  been  {Kissed.  The  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  ihc  Church  in  the  Sardinian  States  was  now  the 
order  of  the  d.iy.  The  Piedmontesc  press,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  hands  of  refugees  from  the  other  states,  not. 
content  with  attacking  the  political  system  of  Rome, 
Naples  and  Austria,  applauded  the  Government  in  its  war 
against  the  spiritual  jurisiiiction  of  the  Holy  See.  Three 
successive  concordats  had  been  signed  by  the  kings  of 
Sardinia  in  the  pontificates  of  Benedict  XIII.,  Benedict 
XIV.,  and  Gregory  XVI.  The  last  of  these,  concluded  in 
iS4[,  was  still  in  force.  After  the  events  of  1S48  the 
Cabinet  of  Turin  had  intimated  to  Pius  IX.  a  desire  that 
it  should  be  modified  in  some  respects,  A  plenipotentiary 
was  named  by  the  Pope  to  consider  the  matter ;  but  the 
c\'cnt3  which  followed  at  Rome  and  Turin  put  an  end  for 
the  time  to  the  negotiations. 

Next  year  Signor  Slccardl  was  sent  by  Victor  Emmanuel 
on  a  mission  to  the  Papal  court.  The  affair  of  Uie  con- 
cordat was  mentioned  in  bis  credentials,  but,  according 
to  Cardinal  Antonclli's  protest  of  February  9th,  1850,  he 
never  even  approached  the  subject  in  the  negotiations  which 
followed,  and  which  bore  upon  a  different  matter.  He  re- 
turned to  Piedmont;  and  in  the  first  week  of  February, 
1850,  the  Pope  and  his  Secretary  of  State  learned,  first  by 
the  newspapers  and  then  by  a  despatch  from  the  Pontifical 
chargt'  fCaffairts  at  Turin,  that  Siccardi,  as  Minister  of 
Justice,  had  Introduced  into  the  Piedmontcse  Chambers  a 
bill  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  privilege*  and  immunities, 
■to  abolish  certain  holidays  of  the  Church,  and  to  ilepiii'e 
the  priests  and  religious  orders  of  the  power  o(  &c(\u\\\n^ 
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property  in  Piedmont  In  the  name  of  the  Pope,  Cardinal 
AntonelH  at  once  protested  against  these  measures  ; '  but, 
though  stubbornly  opposed  by  the  Catholic  party  in  the 
Senate,  they  passed  both  Mouses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  April  pth.  They  had  already  been  condemned 
by  the  Holy  See,  and  their  execution  was  therefore  op- 
posed by  the  clcrg>'  and  the  episcopate.  Two  bishops 
and  many  priests  were  tlirown  into  prison,  and  professors 
were  driven  from  their  chairs  at  the  universities  for 
maintaining  the  rifihts  of  the  Church.  Finally,  when  in 
AuRUSt,  by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  the  last 
sacraments  were  refused  by  a  Servile  father  to  Santa 
Rosa,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  because  he  kept  to  the 
last  his  adhesion  to  the  Stccardi  laws,  the  convent  of  the 
Servites  was  seized,  the  community  dissolved,  and  the 
archbishop  conJctnncd  to  exile  for  life.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Catholic  members  of  the  Senate  protested  ihat  the 
Government,  by  its  high-handed  proceedings,  was  placing 
Piedmont  in  imminent  danger  of  a  schism.  The  Ministry 
(in  which  Cavour  now  htld  the  portfolio  left  vacant  by 
Santa  Rosa's  death)  persevered  in  its  action  against  the 
Holy  Sec. 

Acting  upon  these  lines,  the  Minister  of  Public  VVorship 
toolc  it  upon  himself  to  publish  a  circular  regulating 
the  teaching  of  theology  in  seminaries,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  civil  marriage  law  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ;  it  passed  the  Lower  House,  but  the  Senate 
rejected  it  by  thirty-nine  votes  against  thirty-six.  The 
difliculty  with  Rnmc  on  the  question  of  civil  marriage  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  from  which  Cavour  had 
already  withdrawn.  He  was  now  sent  for  by  the  king, 
and  requested  to  form  a  cabinet  on  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Papal  nuncio ;  but,  being  unable  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  latter  to  his  own  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  marriage  law,  he  declined  to  ;ittempt  the  formation 

'  For  an  examination  of  the  diaiacicr  of  ihc  Siccardi  Uu-s  and 
their  b«annt;  on  the  position  of  ilic  Church  in  Piedmont,  ««e  the 
protest  in  txUHio  in  the  Annaks  Eiclisia$ti^uct  appended  to  Rohr- 
bacber's  ihuoin  de  Pkglisi,  I'aris  edition  of  1869. 
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of  a  Ministry.  The  Wing  endeavoured  to  5nd  some  one 
else  to  whom  he  could  entrust  the  direction  of  afTaint, 
but  so  strong  were  the  Liberals  in  the  chamber,  that, 
meeting  with  no  success,  he  sent  for  Cavour  again.  The 
count  agreed  to  form  a  Ministry-  whose  programme 
should  be  steadfast  opposition  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
king  consented,  and  Cavour  allied  himself  with  Urbino 
Rattazzt,  the  leader  of  the  Left  Centre,  and  began  his 
care^-r  a^  the  Liberal  and  Kevolutionary  Prime  Minister 
of  Fiedmont.  "  I  would  not  have  asked  for  anything 
better  than  to  govern  by  means  of  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Right  Centre,"  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  friend, 
M,  de  la  Kive,  "  and  gradually  to  develop  the  institutions 
of  our  country;  but  it  has  been  imp(*s5ib!c  for  me  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  that  party  on  the  re- 
ligious question,  therefore  I  must  do  without  its  support.'" 
With  his  new  allies  of  the  left  he  vigorously  pursued  the 
policy  upon  which  he  had  accepted  office.  On  March 
loth.  1854,  the  goods  of  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Turin 
were  »equestrated,  and  in  August  tlie  "Canons  of  the 
Ijitcran  "  and  of  the  Holy  Cross  were  forcibly  expelled 
from  llieir  houses  in  the  capital.  In  November,  Rattazzi, 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  introduced  in  Ihc  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  all  the  convents  and 
monastericH  in  the  Piedmontcse  States,  and  for  the  seques- 
tration of  their  property,  financial  reasons  being  openly 
alleged  as  the  motive  of  this  wholesale  robbery.  When 
the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate  in  the  following  April, 
Utc  bishops  offered  in  their  places  in  the  House  to  come  to 
Ihc  aid  of  tlic  exchequer,  and  pay  into  it  a  sum  of  900,000 
francs,  on  condition  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill.  Uut  the 
Government,  apart  from  all  financial  considerations,  was 
determined  to  destroy  the  religious  orders.  The  offer  of 
the  biiihops  wa'i  rejected,  the  bill  was  forced  through  the 
House,  and  became  law  on  May  28th,  1855. 

Cavour,  with  the  aid  of  Rattazzi  and  the  left,  had  thus 
fully  developed  tlut  part  of  his  policy  which  consisted  in 
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opposition  to  the  Holy  Sec.  By  the  time  that  the  bill  for 
suppressing  the  monasteries  had  come  before  the  Senate, 
he  had  begun  to  prepare  tlic  way  for  his  main  work — the 
revolution  which  was  to  constitute  that  kingdom  of  Italy, 
ofwliichhe  had  been  dreaming  more  than  twenty  years 
before.  When  the  foup  ditat  placed  France  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bonapartists,  Cavoiir  was,  as  ive  have  seen,  a  member 
of  the  Piedmontese  Government.  He  had  retired  from  the 
ministry  before  Napoleon  HI.  was  proclaimed  limperor. 
Like  every  uthcr  thoughtful  man  in  Europe,  he  saw  clearly 
enough  that  the  advent  of  the  Second  Empire  meant  not 
peace  but  war,  and  that  the  third  Napoleon  would  retain 
^is  power  only  by  endeavouring  to  emulate  the  military 
glories  of  the  lirst.  In  Italy  the  more  far-nceing  of  the 
revolutionists  from  the  first  looked  upon  the  new  emperor 
as  an  ally.  His  first  public  act  had  been  to  join  the 
insurgents  of  1S3 1.  He  Tiad  received  his  bapUmccUJeu  under 
the  wall-s  of  Civicii  Castcllana  fightinjj  against  the  troops 
of  Gregory  XVI.  He  had  been  regularly  initiated  into 
the  secret  societies,  he  was  pledged  by  oath  to  labour  for 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution  in  Italy,  and  in  his  person  a 
Carbonaro  was  enthroned  .it  the  Tuilcries.  True,  hi* 
troops  had  fought  against  the  legions  of  Voung  Italy,  torn 
down  tlie  Republican  standard  from  the  Capitol,  and 
restored  Pius  IX  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  had 
closely  followed  the  current  of  events,  remembered  that 
when  Cavaignac  first  announced  in  the  Assembly  his 
intention  of  sending  troops  to  Civita  Vccchia,  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  on  the  eve  of  his  election  to  the  presidency, 
had,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  entered  a  protest 
against  the  propo&cd  Roman  expedition  ' :  and  that  when 
Uudinot's  expedition   was  actually  despatched,   no   one 

*  On  Deeeinber  2nd,  1848,  Louis  N.ipoleon  wrme  to  ilio  Censtitu- 
ii^atl,  "  Knowing  that  luy  absence  frotn  tlie  vote  on  tlic  expedition  to 
Cirit&  Vecchia  has  been  llie  subject  of  remark,  1  think  it  right  (hat  I 
Bhontd  avow  that,  however  <ietenttine(l  to  sirpport  all  mcsturcs 
nccesuiyfor  iccurin>;  the  freedom  and  Aulhorily  of  the  Sovereign 
PoniilT,  I  slili  coiild  not  unction  by  my  vote  a  military  demon sinilion, 
which  appeared  to  me  ducgcrous  even  to  the  *acred  interests  it 
southl  to  protect,  and  calculated  to  comproiiilic  the  peace  of  Europe." 
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Icnew  At  first  whether  it  came  to  support  the  Republic  or 
to  restore  the  Pop:.  Throughout,  the  poJkj'  of  the 
Frc'sideiit  Louts  Napoleon  had  been  devious  and  double- 
faced.  Hail  the  triumvirs  admitted  Outliiiot  on  the 
famous  30th  of  April,  1849,  they  might  have  found  in  him 
an  all/,  and  but  for  Oudinot's  determination  at  all  costs 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  thai  day,  M.  de  Lesseps,  as  Louis 
Napoleon's  agent,  would  have  been  able  successfully  to 
complete  the  negotiations  which  he  had  beyun  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  tile  Roman  Republic  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  arms.  Finally,  in  September.  1S49, 
the  President  had  written  to  Colonel  Ncy  at  Rome  one  of 
tliose  despatches,  which,  though  in  the  form  of  private 
letters,  arc  meant  to  be  made  public  and  immediately  Riid 
iheir  way  into  the  press  "'  My  dear  Ncy,"  he  said,  *'  the 
French  Republic  did  not  send  an  army  to  Rome  to  stifle 
Italian  liberty  there,  but  on  the  contrary  to  direct  it  by 
protcctiiiy  it  against  its  own  excesses.  ...  I  sum  up  in 
this  sense  the  conditions  of  the  restoration  '■  of  the  tcm- 
.{>0ral  power  of  the  Pope — a  general  amnesi)-.  secularization 
of  the  ad  minisi  ration,  adoption  of  the  Code  Napoliion,  and  a 
Liberal  Government."  He  thus  proposed  imposing  upon 
the  Pope  conditions,  which  in  twelve  months  would  have 
produced  another  revolution,  and  in  any  case  would  have 
made  Rome  a  Prench  city.  Fortunately  he  did  not  persist 
in  pressing  his  policy  upon  the  Papal  Court ;  he  had 
sufTicicnt  occupation  at  home  in  constituting  and  consoli- 
dating the  Empire ;  but  it  foreshadowed  his  future  action 
on  the  Roman  Question. 

While  thus  the  more  hot-headetl  members  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary party  denounced  the  co»f>  tft'tat,  and  spoke  and 
wrote  bitterly  of  the  man  who  had  dcvbed  and  executed 
it,  their  more  clear-sighted  leaders  saw  farther  into  the 
future,  and  knew  that  the  crowned  Carbonaro,  N^apoleon 
III.,  would  at  a  later  time  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 

*  Pias  IX  had  already  granted  an  amnesty  to  all  but  the  triumrirs, 
members  of  the  Assembly,  commandcra  of  revoluiionary  corp&.  those 
who  bad  accepted  and  ilicn  violated  the  prcxiout  amoc&ty,  and  itifisc 
who  were  guilty  of  crimes  aj^aimt  tlie  penal  code. 
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Italian  Revolution.  As  early  ax  i%%2  Cavour  took  the 
first  step  towards  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  him. 
Numbers  of  French  refugees  had  crowded  into  Piedmont, 
and,  through  the  press,  vented  their  anger  upon  the  new 
emperor.  Cavour,  on  the  plea  that  Piedmont  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  involved  by  foreigners  in  a  qii.-xrrel  with 
France,  procured  the  enactcnciit  ofa  new  press  law,  which 
placed  the  newspapers  under  the  strict  control  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior-  Not  only  was  this  law  UKeful  for 
ulterior  purposes,  but  it  enabled  him  to  prevent  the  press 
from  speaking  otherwise  than  respectfully  of  Napoleon  III., 
while  the  Belgian  prc^,  uncontrolled  by  any  similar  taw 
and  inspired  by  exiles  and  refugees,  was  every  day 
denouncing  and  insulting  him.  Napoleon  cannot  have 
failed  to  have  remarked  this  contrast  between  the  press  of 
Belgium  and  of  Piedmont.  It  vvas  the  beginning  of  the 
alliance  between  his  policy  and  that  of  Cavour. 

The  Crimean  war  afforded  the  opportunity  for  the  next 
step  in  advance.  In  January,  1855,3  treaty  uf  alliance 
was  signed  between  England,  France  and  Sardinia,  by 
which  the  latter  agreed  to  send  i;,ooo  troops  to  the 
Crimea.  This  move  of  Cavour's  ha.s  been  applauded  by 
some  of  his  admirers  as  an  act  of  singular  daring;*  but 
there  was  very  little  courage  required  to  enter  as  the  ally 
of  the  two  great  Western  Powers  upon  a  war  the  result  of 
which  had  been  decided  before  a  shot  was  fired,  and 
doubly  decided  by  the  events  military  and  politi- 
cal of  the  last  six  months  of  1854.  The  Piedmontcse 
troops,  the  pick  of  the  large  army  maintained  by  Sardinia, 
were  a  welcome  reinforcement,  though  tlic  praises  which 
have  been  lavished  upon  tlicm,  especially  by  Italianist 
writers,  are  rather  exaggerated.  The  battle  of  the 
Tchernaya  has  been  often  spoken  of  as  a  splendid  deed  of 

'  Iv.g, — "Tliai  ihc  mioisier  of  a  small  state  invoh'cd  in  most 
serious  political  and  financiiil  <IJfiicu1ti«s,  and  scarcely  recovered  from 
a  terrible  catBstroi>Iie  nhich  had  cxiiau&lcd  her  icsourccs  and  almost 
destro)«d  her  army,  tbouli]  Iiavc  cnlmly  and  in  cold  blood  entered 
upon  a  war  with  a  pov^iful  empire,  was  an  iiuuucc  of  daring  for 
ivhieh  a  parallel  can  scarcely  be  found  in  history." — Quarterly  Rei>iew, 
July,  iS6i,p.2i4. 
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arms  of  Delia  Marmora  and  the  Sardinian  contingent,  a 
day  i/hich  wiped  out  for  ever  the  disgrace  of  Novara ;  but 
any  one  who  lakes  the  trouble  to  turn  to  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Tchcrnaja,'  will  Icam  that(i)  the  brunt  of  the  close 
Rghting  througliout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  battle  fell 
upon  the  French,  and  esfKiCtally  upon  Cler's  division,  (2) 
that  meanwhile  the  Sardinians  assisted  only  by  a  wcll- 
tlircclcd  artillery  fire,  [3)  that  it  was  not  till  the  battle  was 
virtually  won.  that  Delta  Marmora  pushed  forward  into 
action  a  portion,  and  a  portion  only  of  his  infantry  and  ber- 
sagiicri.  The  affair  of  the  Tcbernaya  was  substantially  a 
French  victory.  The  first  Italian  victory  that  followed 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Hngland  was  not  in  the 
Crimea.  It  was  that  which  was  won  by  Cavour  at  the 
CongrCis  of  Paris  in  1856. 

He  had  spoken  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  the  alliance, 
as  giving  lo  Italians  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  Ihcy 
could  fight  like  brave  men.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  he  had 
said,  "chat  the  laurels,  which' our  soldiers  will  gather  on 
the  plains  of  the  Kasl,  will  profit  more  to  the  future  of 
Italy  than  all  that  has  been  dune  by  those,  who  have 
thought  by  declamations  and  by  writings  to  effect  her 
regeneration."  This  was  the  view  of  his  action  which  he 
wished  to  be  taken  by  the  press  and  the  public  ;  but  in 
seD(Ji[ig  a  Sardinian  contingent  to  the  Crimea,  he  was  really 
seeking  to  gain  for  Tiedmont  access,  not  to  the  "  field  of 
glorj',"  but  to  the  field  of  iltptomatic  action.  He  bad  bcvn 
in  Paris  in  1855  with  his  sovereign,  as  tlic  gu*.-st  of  Napo- 
leon HI.,  and  he  had  held,  it  is  said,  conversations  with  the 
Emperor  on  the  subject  of  Italy.  He  came  again  in  t856, 
as  the  joint  representative  with  Villamarinn  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Sardinia.  Hy  right  of  the  alliance.  aiMl  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Austria,  the  rcprcscntati\-c 
of  that  little  state  sat  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Great 
Powers,  in  that  Congress  which  in  its  ultimate  results  has 
changed  the  face  of  Europe. 

That  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  Congress  was  Cavour's 

'  See,  for  instance  Or.  Russell's  liritiih  KrptdUimi  to  tht  Ctimea, 
Book  rii. 


to 
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object  in  sending  the  Piedinontese  troops  to  the  Crimea, 
and  that  the  Crimean  expedition  was  really  the  siarting 
point  of  Cavour's  campaign  for  Italian  Unity,  was  openly 
tiecUrcd  by  Victor  Emmanuel  in  i860.  On  October  9th, 
he  issued  from  Ancona  his  address  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  in  which  he  said.  "  I  have  been  able  to  maintain  in 
that  part  of  Italy  which  Is  united  under  my  sceptre  the 
idea  of  a  national  hegemony,  out  of  which  was  to  arise  the 
harmonious  concord  of  divided  provinces  united  in  one 
nation.  Italy  was  put  in  possession  of  my  view,  when  it 
saw  me  sending  my  troops  to  the  Crimea  by  the  side  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  two  great  Western  Powers.  I  desired 
to  obtain  for  Italy  the  right  of  taking  part  in  all  transactions 
of  European  interest" 

The  protocols  of  the  Conference  of  Paris  and  the  letters 
of  Cavour"  to  his  colleague,  Kattazzi,  who  remained  at  the 
head  of  affairs  at  Turin,  form  a  very  complete  record  of 
the  part  taken  by  Piedmont  in  the  Congress  of  Paris.  Oo 
the  30th  of  February,  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  his 
arrival  at  tlie  French  capital,  he  wrote  to  Rattazzi, "  I  have 
informed  you  in  my  special  despatch  of  my  conversation 
with  the  Emperor.  I  have  little  to  add  to  wliat  I  said.  I 
can  only  repeat  that  the  limperor  would  really  like  to  do 
something  for  us.  If  wccan  assure  ourselves  of  the  sup- 
port of  Russia,  we  shall  obtain  sometliing  practical ;  but,  if 
we  do  not,  wc  must  be  content  with  an  avalanche  of 
assurances  of  amity,  and  good  wishes.  If  1  do  not  succeed, 
it  will  not  be  from  any  Uck  of  zeal.  I  pay  visits.  I  dine 
out,  1  write,  I  assist  at  meetings,  in  a  word,  I  do  all  I  can." 
It  was  indeed  a  busy  time  with  him.  His  one  object  was 
to  have  the  aflairs  of  Italy  discussed  at  the  Congress,  and 
to  commit  Napoleon  to  an  anti>Austrian  policy.  He  saw 
the  Emperor  from  time  to  time,  but  he  was  much  more 
frequently  witli  his  cousin,  Prince  Napoleon,  and  he  did 
not  neglect  to  cultivate  also  the  friendship  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, in  whom  Cavour  found  an  ally  ready  to  the  extent 
of  imprudence  to  interpret  his  innuendoes  and  hints,  until 

*  L^tlrf)   inittiUt  tiu    Cotnt4    de    Cavour   au  £omni<mifeur  Ur&xin 
Haltiusi,  triuiuitcs  par  C/htrlts  ik  ia  VanHnt.    I'aib,  1863. 
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at  length  the  two  men  spoke  openly  of  war  with  Austria. 
In  fact  the  alliance  with  the  Engh'sh  Whigs  was  even 
older  in  date  than  the  alliance  of  Piedmont  with  Napo- 
leon III. ;  and  this  because  Clarendon  represented,  not  so 
much  England  and  his  Sovereign,  as  the  English  Premier, 
Ixird  Palincrston,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  best 
friend  of  the  Italian  Revolution, 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Stii  of  April,  Cavour  succeeded  in 
his  object  of  bringing  beforv  the  Congress  liis  own  views 
upon  the  state  of  Italy.  Strictly  and  legally  the  Congress 
had  no  more  right  to  deal  with  anything  but  the  affairs  of 
the  Ea-st,  than  it  had  to  deal  with  the  private  aHfairs  of  any 
man  in  Paris.  But  on  this  ccca.sion,  as  on  many  others, 
internattotial  law  and  right  were  quietly  disregarded,  in 
order  to  clear  tlic  way  for  subsequent  scheme:^  of  a^res* 
sion.  Count  Walcwaki,  the  Emperor's  aiftr  tgo  at  the 
Congress,  began  to  lead  it  beyond  its  legal  competence  by 
referring  to  the  Belgian  press  laws  and  (he  general  tone 
of  the  Itelgian  press  with  regard  to  the  Imi>erial  Govern- 
ment. France,  of  course,  did  not  wish  to  menace  Belgium, 
but  the  tone  of  the  press  was  a  danger  to  the  peace  ol 
Europe.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  press  of  Piedmont,  for 
two  sufficient  reasons — first,  Cavour's  press  law  of  1852 
was  a  compliment  which  had  not  been  forgotten,  and 
secondly,  the  violence  of  the  press  was  directed  only 
against  the  Pope  and  Austria ;  and  it  mattered  tittle  that 
the  Piedmontc5c  press  constituted  a  danger  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  now  that  France  and  Piedmont  were  actually 
designing  an  anti-Austrian  alliance,  the  best  prcparattoa 
for  which  would  be  to  irritate  Austria  against  Piedmont,  by 
means  of  the  press  or  any  other  available  nielhcd.  The 
affairs  of  Belgium  having  been  thus  discussed  in  an  as- 
sembly where  she  had  not  even  the  right  of  representation, 
M.  Walcwski  called  attention  to  what  he  styled  "the 
abnormal  condition  "  of  the  Papal  States.  The  anarcliy  of 
1S4S  had,  he  said,  led  France  to  occupy  Rome,  while 
Austrian  troops  held  Ancona  and  the  Legations.  He 
admitted  that  there  were  solid  grounds  for  this  proceeding 
but  he  went  on  to  say  that  France  \vas  anxious  to  put  a.n 


end  to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.'  and  be  trusted 
that  Count  Buol  would  say  the  same  for  Austria.  He 
might  have  added  that  the  Pontifical  Government  would 
have  been  more  pleased  than  either  the  court  of  Paris  or 
that  of  Vienna  to  sec  the  foreign  troops  withdr&n'n,  and 
the  States  held  by  a  Pontifical  army  alone.  He  then 
proceeded  to  speak  of  Naples,  and,  though  there  was  no 
Neapolitan  minister  present,  he  urged  that  Ferdinand  II. 
should  giant  an  immediate  and  full  amnesty  to  the 
exiles,  who — as  every  one  in  the  room  must  have  known 
although  be  did  not  state  it — were  chiefly  engaged  in 
plotting  against  the  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
London,  Paris  and  Turin. 

Lord  Clarendon  spoke  next.  He  dealt  largely  in 
generalities,  but  complained  of  misgoveniinent  in  the 
Legations  and  in  Naples.  Count  Orloff  refused  to  take 
any  part  tn  the  discussion.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to 
assist  En  re-establishing  peace,  and  the  afTairs  of  Italy  had 
no  part  in  his  mission.  Count  Buol,  the  representative 
of  Austria,  was  the  next  to  speak.  After  alluding  to  a 
previous  discussion,  he  turned  to  M.  Walcwski's  state- 
ment. It  would  be  impossible,  he  said,  to  treat  at  that 
Congress  of  the  affairs  of  independent  states  which  were 
Qot  even  rcptesented  there.  They  could  not  occupy 
themselves  with  letting  independent  sovereigns  know 
what  they  desired  should  be  changed  in  the  internal 
organization  of  their  states.  Nor  could  he  follow  Lord 
Clarendon  in  tlic  observations  he  had  made,  and  give  any 
promise  or  declaration  about  the  Austrian  occupation  of 
the  Legations,  although  he  joined  M.  Walewski  in  the 
wish  that  it  could  be  prudently  brought  to  an  end. 
M.  Walewski  then  rose  to  explain  that  no  one  had  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  miy  definite  resolution,  far 
less  that  they  should  interfere  with  independent  states. 
He  had  only  suggested  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
complete  the  work  of  peace  by  occupying  themselves  in 
anticipation  with  complications  which   might  arise  from 

*  Vie  m»y  be  pcraiiitcd  to  Kntvely  doubt  the  truUi  of  this  itaiement. 
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certain  causes.'  The  causes  to  which  he  alluded  were 
foreign  occupations,  a  threat  to  Austria :  a  system  of 
rigorous  repression,  a  threat  to  Naples :  the  licence  cf  the 
press,  a  threat  to  Hclyium,  This  was  hardly  the  way  to 
complete  the  work  of  peace  ;  it  was  rather  sowing  the 
seeds  of  war. 

In  reply  to  M.  Walcwski,  Baron  Hubner,  the  second 
Austrian  plenipotentiary,  reasserted  the  fact  that  he  and 
his  colleague  had  no  power  to  deal  with  such  matters ; 
but  he  pointed  out  that  the  reduction  of  the  Austrian 
garrisons  in  the  Legations  showed  that  the  Imperial 
Government  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  occupation. 
After  Baron  Mautcuflcl  had  remarked  that  the  discussion 
of  the  affairs  of  Naples  was  only  likely  to  produce  a 
revolution  in  that  country,  Cavour  spoke  at  some  length. 
He  did  not,  he  said,  dispute  the  right  of  any  plenipoten- 
tiary to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  debate,  but  he 
thought  it  important  that  the  opinions  which  some  of  the 
Powers  had  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  occu- 
pation of  the  Papal  States,  should  be  set  down  in  the 
protocol  of  the  sitting-  The  occupation  of  the  Legations, 
he  said,  had  lasted  seven  years,  and  was  assuming  daJly 
more  and  more  of  a  permanent  character,  Tlie  condition 
of  the  countrj',  he  asserted,  had  not  been  improved.  There 
was  a  state  of  sit-gc  at  Bologna,  and  the  presence  of 
Austrian  troops  in  the  Legations  and  in  I'arma  destroyed 
political  cquilibn'um  in  Italy,  and  was  a  continual  danger 
to  Sardinia.  As  for  Naples,  he  quite  agreed  with  Walcwski 
and  Clarendon  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  amnesty. 

Baron  Ilubncr  made  an  able  reply  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Cavour  had 
.spoken  only  of  the  Austrian  occupation,  he  had  said  aot  a 
loord  cf  file  Fratch  garrison  in  Rome,  although  in  their 
origin  and  ill  their  object  the  French  and  Austrian  occu- 


I  "— <Jc  completer  Tcuuvrc  dc  la  |wix  en  sc  prfeccupani  d'avance 
<1m  nouvcllcs  complication  t  (|ui  poiitr.-iicnl  sutgir,  soit  dc  U  {irolaaga. 
tion  in<!c[inie  ou  non  jutiifi^e  dc  ccrtaincs  occupations  it^ang^rcf ,  &oit 
d'uD  systime  dc  rigucurs  inopjiottun  ct  imix^itiqu?,  soil  d'un  licence, 
ccntnirc  aux  devoirs  inicnuitionaux.*'— Protocot  of  April  8ih,  \%^. 
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pations  were  exactly  alike.  That  the  state  of  siege 
existed  at  IJoIogna  though  it  had  ceased  at  Ancona  and 
Komc,  only  proved  that  the  state  of  affairs  at  Bologiia 
was  abnormal  and  required  an  unusual  remedy.  But,  he 
saidj  the  Roman  States  were  not  the  only  Italian  terri- 
tories held  by  forcitjn  troops.  Sardinia  had  for  eight 
years  occupied  Mcntone  and  Roqucbrunc  against  the  will 
of  their  sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  It  is  easy  to 
laugh  at  this  tu  guoqut  of  Baron  Hubner  to  Cavour,  but 
really  it  was  highly  honourable  to  Austria  to  adopt  such 
an  argument,  for  in  so  doing  he  a^iscrtcd  the  ^\u\.  principle 
of  international  law — that,  as  municipal  law  ts  the  same 
for  all  men  whether  rich  or  poor,  so  international  law  is 
the  same  for  all  nations,  and  a  mighty  empire  and  an  in* 
significant  principality  can  claim  precisely  the  same  rjglits 
and  the  same  independence. 

Cavour  replied  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  the  French 
occupation,  merely  because  he  saw  in  it  no  danger  to  the 
independent  States  of  Italy.  It  was,  he  said,  quite  diffe- 
rent in  this  respect  from  the  Austrian  occupation.  This 
was.  of  course,  a  direct  menace  on  Cavour's  part  to  the 
Austrian  dominion  in  the  Lombardo-Vcnetian  Kingdom  ; 
for  the  mere  cessation  of  the  Austrian  occupation  of 
Parma  and  the  Romagna  could  hardly  so  matcrtalty  alter 
the  state  of  aflairs  as  to  remove  this  peril  to  the  inde- 
pendent States  of  Italy,  of  whose  rights  Cavour  showed 
himself  such  an  active  champion.  As  for  Monaco,  Cavour 
added  that  Sardinia  was  willing  to  evacuate  Mcntone,  as 
soon  as  ttie  prince  could  without  any  danger  to  his  autho- 
rity assume  possession  of  it — precisely  what  Ilubncr  had 
said  of  Bologna.     His  tu  qit&quc  was  a  complete  success. 

M.  Walcwski  closed  the  discussion  by  remarking  that 
the  general  result  of  it  was  that  the  Austrian  plenipo- 
tentiaries agreed  with  those  of  France  in  desiring  an 
evacuation  of  the  I'apal  States  by  the  foreign  troops : 
and  that  the  plcnipotentiarits  had  agreed  for  the  most 
part  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  Italian  Govern- 
ments, and  esjiecially  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  adopt 
measures  of  clemency. 
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Clarendon  and  Cavour  left  the  room  together.  "  Milord," 
said  the  Picdmontcse  to  the  Eogliah  minister,  "Milord, 
you  see  there  i.i  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  diplomacy. 
It  would  be  (itiic  fo  /lai'C  recourse  lo  other  means,  at  least 
so  far  as  regards  the  King  of  Naples." 

"Naple^t  must  be  looked  to,  and  that  lioon,"  replied 
Clarendon,  speaking  quite  in  the  spirit  of  his  master, 
Palmenston. 

"  I  shiill  come  and  talk  it  over  with  you,"  said  Cavour, 
as  they  parted,' 

N'cxt  day  he  wrote  to  Rattazzi  a  private  letter,  supple- 
menling  an  official  despatch,  which  he  had  sent  to  Turin 
on  the  previous  evening.  "We  wrote  of  Clarendon  as 
having  spoken  of  the  Pontifical  Government  as  "the 
,worst  that  ever  existed."    "  1  l>clicvc,"  he  said,  "his  lord* 

lip,  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any 
practical  result,  thought  it  well  to  use  unparliamentary 
language."  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  discussion 
was  considerably  toned  down  in  the  protocol.  He  then 
tell.t  Katt.iz/.i  of  the  few  words  he  had  exchanged  with 
Claiendon  after  the  sitting,  and  continues,  "  I  think  I  can 
talk  to  him  of  blowing  up  the  Bourbon.  Italy  cannot 
remain  in  her  present  position.  Napoleon  is  convinced  of 
it,  and,  if  diplomacy  be  powerless,  we  should  have  recourse 
to  means  beyond  the  law.  1  am  moderate  in  my  opinions, 
and  ytt  I  am  fax^urabU  to  bold  and  extreme  measures.  In 
our  lima  boldness  is,  I  ^elur^-t,  the  tat  poiiey.  It  has  done 
good  for  Napoleon  :  it  can  also  be  of  service  to  us." 

When  Rattazzi  read  this  letter,  he  evidently  feared 
that  Cavour  had  overrated  the  value  of  Clarendon's 
declarations.  lie  telegraphed  to  his  colleague  at  Paris, 
"  You  arc  right ;  extreme  measures  are  sometimes  neces- 
sar>*.    But  do  you  not  fear  that  England  will  abandon 

■  fcjtiiaci  (rom  Oivoor'*  Ictier to  KAtt»iii,  April  gtli,  1S56,  "  Comme 
nous  smilons  je  lui  (Clarendon}  ai  dit :  *  Mitord,  vous  voy«  qnll  n^ 
n  ricn  h  c5|ii!n.T  de  la  diplomatic;  il  scrait  Iciiips  d'avoir rccours •( 
d'aotre«  moycns.  au  moins  cn  c«  qui  conoerne  I«  roi  de  Njiplet.'  II 
rcpondii.  Ml  faui  t'occuper  de  Naplcj,  et  bicntit.'  Jc  I'ai  (|iii(l><  en 
disant,  'J'en  iiaicautcravcc  vous.'"— ^///'//t/fC'mwra  (/.  Kiitl-usi, 
Paris.  1S62.  p.  347. 


you,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  marching  against 
Austria .'  As  to  Naples,  whatever  be  the  solution  of  the 
matter,  if  the  Rourbon  is  driven  out  a  step  will  be  gained." 
Two  days  after,  Cavour  went  to  see  Clarendon,  to 
"talk  the  matter  over"  with  him,  as  he  had  promised.' 
He  told  Clarendon  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  discussion  of 
the  Sth  had  proved  two  things — "(i)that  Austria  was 
determined  to  persist  in  her  system  of  opprcaaion  and 
violence  towards  Italy  ;  (2)  that  the  efforts  of  diplomacy 
were  powerless  to  modify  her  system."  Clarendon  took 
all  this  for  granted.  He  did  not  ask  Cavour  for  the 
proofs,  which  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  give. 
Neither  of  the  two  diplomatists  descended  to  details  and 
particulars;  it  was  at  once  easier  and  more  coRvcaient  to 
deal  in  gcnerah'tics.  In  presence  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
only  two  courses  were  open  to  Piedmont,  either  to  be 
reconciled  with  Austria  and  the  I'ope,'  or  to  prepare  for 
war  with  Austria  in  an  early  future.  "  If,"  he  continued, 
'•  the  first  course  should  be  found  preferable,  it  would  be 
my  duty  on  returning  to  Turin  to  advise  the  king  to 
recall  to  office  the  friends  of  Austria  and  of  the  Pope.  If 
the  contrary,  the  .second  idea,  be  the  best,  I  and  my 
friends  will  not  fear  to  prepare  for  a  terrible  war,  a  war  to 
the  death,  a  war  to  the  knife."  Here  he  stopped,  to  ace 
what  eftect  he  had  produced  upon  the  English  minister. 
Clarendon  replied  quietly,  "  I  think  you  ate  right ;  your 
position  is  becoming  very  difficult.  I  believe  an  explosion 
is  inevitable,  only  the  time  to  talk  openly  of  it  is  not  yet 
eomc."  Cavour  replied,  "  I  have  given  you  proof  of  my 
moderation  and  prudence.  1  think  in  politics  one  must 
be  extremely  reserved  in  word,  extremely  decided  in 
action.  There  arc  positions  where  less  danger  lies  in  a 
bold  course   than   in  an  excas  of  prudence.     With  La 

*  Tttc  interview  look  place  on  April  iilh.  This  account  of  it  is 
based  on  Cavoufs  letter  to  Riiitairi  of  April  laih.  iii6. 

*  li  was  aln-ay&  the  rule  with  Cavour  and  his  school  to  couple 
Ausiiia  aiiU  ilic  Pope  in  one  condemnation,  in  the  hope  of  dain.i|;;iag 
ihc  cause  of  ihc  Papacy  by  a^&ocialing  it  with  that  of  tlw  foreixner. 
It  would  hare  been  more  just  but  less  coavealeni  to  treat  orilh  Komc 
and  Vienna  eacli  on  its  own  tncriis* 
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anrora  I  believe  we  are  in  a  condition  to  be^n  war; 
nnd.  short  a!t  it  may  be,  you  will  be  forced  to  aid  us." 
Cavour  had  now  drawn  Clarendon  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  "  Oli  !  certainly,"  he  said  ;  "  if  you  are  in  a 
difBculty,  you  can  count  upon  us,  and  you  will  sec  with 
what  energy  we  shall  come  to  your  assistance."  "After 
that,"  says  Cavour,  very  naturally,  in  his  letter, "  I  did 
not  push  the  discussion  further,"  It  had  certainly  gone 
quite  far  enough.  Cnvour  was  now  confirmed  in  his 
project.  Napoleon  was  with  him,  and  so,  he  believed, 
was  Falmcrston.  Hut  there  was  this  difference,  which  he 
failed  to  grasp — Napoleon  meant  France  ;  Palmcrston 
meant  only  the  English  Liberals.  '*  I  leave  you  to  judge," 
he  wrote  to  Rattazzi,  "  of  the  importance  of  these  words 
pronounced  by  a  minister,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  very  reserved  and  prudent  man  .  ,  ,  But  as  this 
is  a  question  of  life  or  death,  we  must  act  prudently.  For 
this  reason  I  intend  to  go  to  London,  and  consult  Lord 
Palmcrston  aod  the  other  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  If  they  share  Clarendon's  vie^v?i,  we  must 
prepare  secretly,  contract  a  loan  of  thirty  million  francs, 
and  after  La  Marmora's  return  send  Austria  an  ul(inia(itm 
such  OS  s/ie  cannot  accept,  and  begin  hostilities.  The 
Kmperor  cannot  oppose  this  war.  At  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  dcures  it  Before  leaving  here,  1  shall  hold  to 
him  the  same  language  I  have  used  with  Clarendon."  * 

*  It  is  clear  fiom  a  iiatemeni  made  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  ihe 
Houtc  t>i  Lords  on  Febninry  17th.  1861  (Hansard,  New  Series,  voL 
165,  cols.  34" — 5ii)t  that  C.nvnor  was  over  sanjtuine  in  his  inierpreta- 
tioD  of  l.orct  Clarendon's  nioming.  In  ifae  main  L,ord  Clarendon's 
statement,  ihough  meant  to  explain  away  the  accounts  of  the  can* 
Teisaiions  at  I'aiii  given  by  Cavour.  rcjlly  confirms  Ibem,  Lord 
Ctiircndon  ndiniifc  ihAt  he  spoke  with  him  in  a  way  which  was  friendl/ 
to  the  policy  ih,it  Cavour  repK-ienicd,  he  denies  that  he  tw  advised 
him  to  dcdatc  wnr  against  Aiisirin,  bui  says  that  he  told  bint  that 
Kogtand  would  be  with  Piedmont  in  the  event  of  the  Austrinns 
marching  on  Turin.  C.ivout  evidentTy  has  this  in  his  mind,  when  be 
writes  to  Kaitaui  plannin);  a  rupture  with  Austria.  Probably  had 
ihU  rvpturc  t.-ikcn  place.  Clarendon  .nnd  Palmersion  would  linrc  been 
ready  to  explain  Ihni  ihey  never  promised  more  than  moral  sopport. 
Cavout's  letters,  written  immediately  alter  the  converfatioas.  cwvtavTi 
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On  the  13th,*  he  and  Clarendon  dined  wttJi  Prince 
Napoleon.  Tlicy  informed  Cavoiir  that  Ihc  c\-cning  be- 
fore they  had  spoken  with  the  Emperor  on  tlie  affairs  of 
Italy,  the  I'rince  and  tlie  Englishman  both,  apparently,  en- 
deavouring to  induce  him  to  adopt  n  wnriike  determination, 
about  which  he  still  hesitated.  The  result  of  the  conversa- 
tion had  been  that  Napoleon  expressed  a  dcsiro  to  talk 
matter*  over  with  Cavour  in  person.  Accordingly  the 
Count  saw  htm,  and  spoke  to  him  to  the  same  effect  as  he 
had  spoken  to  Clarendon,  but  in  more  measured  terms. 
But  the  Emperor  was  more  prudent  than  the  Engh'sh 
minister  had  been.  He  knew  that  to  speak  too  plainly  to 
Cavour  would  be  to  put  himself  in  his  puwcr  and  unduly 
hasten  matters,  and  besides  he  had  not  yet  in  any  sense 
e]abor.-itc(t  his  Italian  policy.  He  hoped,  he  said,  to  bring 
Austria  tu  accept  more  conciliatory  counsels.  He  had 
already  remarked  lo  Buol  tliac  he  regretted  to  find  himself 
in  direct  oppusttion  to  the  Kmpcror  of  Austria  ;  and  Buol 
had  told  Walewski.  in  consequence  of  this  remark,  that 
Austria  wished  to  please  France  in  everything,  and  that 
they  were  really  allies.  Cavour  looked  incredulous.  It 
is  evident  from  his  words  to  R^tta^tzi  that  his  incredulity 
was  twofold.  He  doubted  Kuol's  uords  to  VValewski,  and 
he  doubted  if  the  Emperor  had  ever  spoken  to  Buol  at  all. 
It  was  necessary,  he  said  to  the  Emperor,  to  open  the 
question  and  take  a  decisive  attitude.  lie  had  drawn  up 
a  memorandum,  which  he  intended  to  hand  to  Walewski. 
The  Emperor  hesitated.  Finally  he  advised  Cavour  lo  go 
to  London,  see  I'almcrston,  and  let  him  know  the  result 
on  his  rL-turn  to  Paris.  Notwithstanding  all  Napoleon's 
prudent  reserve,  tlie  two  men  understood  each  other.  The 
alliance  was  already  complete. 

At  the  close  of  that  day's  sitting,  an  incident  occurred, 
which  Cavour  toak  as  a  proof  that  Napoleon  had  really 
spoken    to    iluul.     The   Austrian    Minister  came  to  the 

nMhta^  thut  is  ncdially  contrail  id  ed  by  Clarendon's  sLitement  mule 
six  years  after  in  tiK  House  of  Lords. 

*■  See  teUer  of  April  t4th,  i8;6,  Cavour  to  Rattaui,  La  Varenne's 
edition,  p.  I5j. 
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Picdmontcsc  Premier,  and  told  him  tliat  his  master  wished 
to  live  in  peace  with  Piedmont  and  had  no  dtrsire  to  inter- 
fere with  her  institutions.  Cavour  replied,  that  during  his 
stay  in  Paris  Buol  had  given  no  proof  of  it.  and  that  he 
hclievcd  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  now 
worse  than  ever.  At  parting,  Cuol  grasped  his  hand 
warmly,  and  said,  "  Let  me  hope  that  even  politically  we 
shall  not  always  be  enemies."  Three  years  later,  in  the 
same  month  of  April,  those  two  men  exchanged  an  ulti- 
matum and  a  declaration  of  war. 

As  early  as  the  27th  of  March,  Cavour  had  addressed  to 
Clarendon  and  Walcw^tci  a  private  note  on  the  affairs  of 
Italy ;  I  shall  refer  to  it  later  on.  This  note  was  the 
irelude  to  the  memorandum  presented  to  Clarendon  and 
Walcwski  on  April  (Gth,  in  which  Cavour  and  Villamarina 
express  their  disappointment  at  the  small  results  of  the 
discussion  r>r  the  ^th,  charge  Austria  with  exercising  an 
intolerable  tyranny  in  Italy,  and  in  guarded  language 
menace  her  with  in.^urrection  and  war.  Plaving  biken 
this  step,  Cavour  went  on  to  London,  and  saw  Palmerston. 
But  a  near  relative  of  llie  Premier's  had  ju.st  died  ;  he  felt, 
or  affected  to  feel,  little  disposed  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  Cavour  could  obtain  from  him  no  definite 
r.dccIaration,  but  only  expressions  ofgood  will.  1  Ic  returned 
to  Paris,  disappointc<l  but  not  discouraged.  He  «aw  the 
Emperor  again  ;  and,  when  he  left  the  French  capital  for 
Turin,  he  felt  that  he  had  obtained  sufficient  assurances  of 
the  active  support  of  France  to  enable  him  to  bcgJii  at 
once  the  political  campaign  with  Austria,  the  only  object 
of  which  was.  not  to  obtain  any  concessions  from  her,  for 
these  would  have  been  fatal  to  bis  policy,  but  only  to  force 
her  into  war,  a  war  in  which  the  arms  of  France,  and  he 
believed  those  of  England,  would  be  upon  his  side. 
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CHAPTER   II, 

THE  ALLIANCE  COMPLETED. 
1856—1859. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  was  over.  The  first  act  of  the 
drama  had  closed.  Cavour  was  preparing  for  the 
second.  There  was  a  pause  of  three  years  in  which 
no  great  events  occurred.  We  may  pass  over  them  very 
briefly. 

On  his  return  to  Turin,  one  of  Cavour's  first  acts  was  to 
read  to  the  Chamber  the  so-called  verbal  note  v/Wich  hG 
had  addressed  to  Walewski  and  Clarendon  on  the  27th  of 
March.  Briefly,  it  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Holy  See.  It  was  for  Rome  what  the  memorandum  of 
April  16th  had  been  for  Austria.  It  arraigned  the  Pon- 
tifical Government  on  the  double  charge  of  incapacity  and 
oppression,  speaking  of  it  as  an  ecclesiastical  government, 
a  theocracy  in  which  laymen  had  no  part.  Reference  was 
distinctly  made  to  Napoleon's  letter  to  Colonel  Ney  in 
1849.'  "Secularization  and  the  Code  Napoleon/'this  was  the 
measure  of  reform  it  proposed  for  the  Papal  States.  Then 
alluding  to  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bologna,  it  urged 
that  Romagna  should  be  separated,  at  least  admin  rst  rati  vely, 
from  the  Pontifical  States.  In  the  same  sitting  Cavour 
referred  to  the  rumours  of  a  rapprochement  between  Rome 
and  Sardinia.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in 
them.  After  the  reading  of  the  I'erbal  note,  the  denial  was 
unnecessary.     The  newspapers  freely  but  accurately  inter- 

'  See  supra,  p.  7. 
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prctcd  it  for  their  rcidcrs.  "In  ftnlcmg  for  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  Legations  and  their  administrative  separation 
from  the  Court  of  Rome,"  said  the  Nord^*  the  Russian 
organ  at  Brussels,  "  M.  Cavour  has  frankly  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  practice  of  this  system  will  lead  to  the  indc- 
pendence  of  the  Legations,  and  perhaps  later  on  to  their 
annexation  to  Piedmont."  "This  note." wrote  the  Liberal 
Maga'of  Geneva,'  "  this  note  is  the  most  solemn  manifesta- 
tion of  the  defiance  given  by  the  Sardinian  plenipotentiaries 
to  the  Tapal  Government.  ...  It  isa  solemn  cry  of  repro- 
bation against  the  Pope,  «  programmt  of  xvar  against  the 
Papacy  both  lemperal  and  spiritual."  And  the  Journal d{s 
Dvbats  declared,  "  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Pontifical  States." 

A  week  after  the  reading  of  the  note  in  the  Sardinian 
Parliament,  M.  dc  Rayneval  sent  M.  Walewski  an  official 
note  upon  the  then  exi-itiny  condition  of  the  Pontifical 
States.  Dc  Hayncvsi  had  spent  many  yean  in  Rome, 
and  from  his  prominent  official  position  the  best  .'Sources  of 
information  were  open  to  him.  It  was  his  interest  to 
judge  severely,  and  his  memorandum  was  a  private  one, 
written  solely  for  the  information  of  his  o\vn  Government. 
It  was  rot,  like  Cavour'a  "verbal  note,"  a  manifesto  meant 
for  the  ears  of  the  European  public.  It  was  not  written 
with  knowlcdtfc  drawn  from  secondary  sources,  but  from 
personal  acquaintance  with  his  subject  ;  and  it  furnished 
the  most  complete  reply  to  all  the  charges  made  by 
Cavour  against  the  temporal  government  of  the  Holy 
Sec.  It  was  not  until  March,  1357,  that  it  was  published, 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  in  the  London  Daily  jVcic^  thai 
it  first  saw  the  light.  How  the  Daiiy  News  obtained  it, 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  ;  but  in  the  leading  Liberal 
journal  appeared  the  best  defence  which  has  ever  been 
written  of  the  Roman  administration.  Its  authenticity 
is  undeniable.  When  it  appeared,  tlie  Pays,  then  a  semi- 
official paper,  declared  that  the  tcnns  of  the  report  tiad 


»  May  lUh,  iSs6. 


■  Afat;fi,  May  i;ih,  1856, 


been  seriously  altered.  The  Daily  Nous  then  pointed  out 
that  the  writer  in  the  Pays  had  used  a  version  which  had 
appeared  tn  the  Itidt-ptndancc  Btl^^i,  a  version  which  had 
undergone  a  double  translation,  first  from  the  original  into 
English  for  the  Daily  f/eu^s,  and  then  back  again  into 
French  for  the  Bcl^an  paper:  that  it,  therefore,  was  not 
surprising  that  it  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
original  text.  But  to  set  all  doubt<i  and  cavillings  at  rest, 
the  Daily  News  then  and  there  publishel  a  copy  of  the 
despatch  in  tlic  original  French. 

Here  I  can  call  attention  only  to  some  of  M.  dc  Rayne< 
val's  chief  statements.  Ho  begins  by  saying  tliat  the  one 
point  on  which  the  Pontifical  Government  can  be  assailed 
is  undoubtedly  the  partial  occupation  of  its  territory  by 
foreign  troops.  "  F.very  independent  state  is  expected  to 
suffice  for  itself,  and  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  internal 
security  by  its  own  forces.  The  Court  of  Rome  U  re- 
proached with  falling  short  of  this  reasonable  expectation, 
the  cause  of  its  weakness  is  inquired  into,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  discontent  awakened  among-  its  subjects  by 
a  defective  administration."  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  discontent,  so  far  .ts  it  exists,  springs  fpom  a  per- 
fectly different  source,  namely,  from  the  agitations  of  the 
Revolutionary  party.  This  party  wishes,  he  says,  to  make 
an  Italy  which  shall  play  a  great  part  in  the  world.  "  But 
how  create  a  powerful  Italy,  so  long  as  the  peninsula  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  part*  by  a  state  neutral  from  the 
necessity  of  its  nature  and  isolated  from  all  European  con- 
flicts ?  How  play  a  great  part,  when  the  centre  of  Italy  is 
in  possession  of  a  sovereign  who  docs  not  wejp  a  sword  ?" 

Then  he  points  out  the  tendency  of  the  lAians  to  split 
up  into  factions.  They  have,  he  says,  no  cBicsIvc  {wwcr. 
It  is  a  great  error,  he  remarks,  to  take  the  Piedmonww  as 
types  of  the  Italians,  for  there  is  a  larRe  Swiss  and  French 
clement  in  that  nation.  The  population  of  the  States  is 
split  up  into  parties.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  Car- 
bonari, and  then  there  arc  the  Mazzinians.  *  The  universal 
republic,   the  unity  of  Italy,  constitutional   govcromciU» 
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war  against  Austria,  is  their  programme.  Tliey  say  they 
are  a  numcruus  body,  ^nd  are  ready  to  act,  but  they  ne\'tfr 
keep  their  word.  Directed  by  the  committees  of  London 
and  Geneva,  their  watchword  for  the  present  is  quiet  and 
inaction,  until  the  return  of  their  chiefs  by  means  of  an 
amnesty,  and  the  departure  of  the  foreign  troops,  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  acting  with  a  chance  of  success." 
Besides  these  there  are  the  Moderate  Liberals.  "  Refusing 
to  ^o  as  far  as  the  English  constitution,  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  profess  attachment  to  the  Pontifical 
Government,  and  at  the  same  time  overwhelm  it  with  their 
attacks,  pretending  that  they  limit  their  desires  to  obtaining 
a  better  administration.  They  are  not  able  to  dcAne 
exactly  what  they  mean  by  this.  In  their  eyes  everything 
depends  upon  government,  even  to  the  proper  maintenance 
of  tJieir  own  houses  and  the  direction  of  their  own  affains. 
....  Taxed  a*  they  are  more  Hghlly  than  the  majority 
of  Kurnpcan  countries,  they  complain  that  they  are 
weighed  down  with  taxation.  .  .  .  Finally,  they  profess 
to  have  a  great  fear  of  the  Mazxinians,  and  at  the  same 
time  arc  opening  the  door  to  them."  There  is,  he  shows, 
an  inertness  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  would  make 
it  difficult  for  any  government.  Papal  or  otherwise,  to  lind 
a  secure  point  tCapput  in  them. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  tlie  government  is  in  the 
hand.s  of  priests  and  not  of  laymen,  he  remarks  that  people 
generally  suppose  that  about  three  thousand  ecclesiastics 
form  the  administration  of  the  State,  whereas  there  arc 
really  le<L<i  than  a  hundred,  and  half  of  these  are  not  prieists, 
but  only  members  of  the  Trclatura,  which  is  practically  a 
lay  institution.  Even  some  of  the  provinces  had  been 
placed  entirely  under  lay  control,  only  to  the  discontent  of 
the  people,  who  complained  that  the  lay  prefect  thought 
only  of  his  family,  and  asked  for  a  prelate  to  govern  them. 
In  all  the  eighteen  provinces,  in  185G,  there  were  just 
fifteen  priests  holding  offices  in  the  government.  In  Rome 
the  proportion  was  higher,  but  the  laymen  were  still  in  the 
majority.    The  numbers  stood  as  follows: — 
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Dcpaitmcni. 


Ecclcuutio.         X.ayincn. 


MiniitiT         

Council  of  Slat«        ...         ...         .—         ■.. 

Court  of  Cnwacion    ...         .,,         ...         .„ 

Tribunal  oflhc  Rota 

Civit  Tribunal  ..         ...'        ...         ... 

Tribnnal  of  the  Con>uIU 

Criminal  Tribunal ». 

Episcopal  Tribunvl  .„        , 

Thhonii  oIAiKj^iotic  Chamber 

Fioviiicial  TriUiml* 

Arfhivet,  Clmntbor  of  Notnrlet,  &c.  ... 
Mi^iCclLxncau*    emplojrrs   in    Minitlry   <A 

Iniiicc       ... 

Minltlry  of  Inlcrior 

„  Pittance 

„         ConmcTCa         

k  PdllM 

Ww        


iS 


"  Inclwlittg  tlie  firtcvn  chiefs  of  pravinccs  mcntioiicd  above. 


This  table  at  once  refutes  the  idea  that  the  government 
was  wholly  ecclesiastical,  that  it  was  the  government  of  a 
cASte  in  which  the  people  had  no  voice.  In  all  there 
were  less  than  a  hundred  ecclesiastics.  "Is  it  possible," 
asksM.de  Rayneval,  "  to  believe  that  the  happiness  and 
repose  of  the  population  arc  powerfully  affected  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  small  number  of  persons,  who,  I  repeat, 
have  for  the  most  part  nothing  of  the  ecclesiastic  but  the 
dress?" 

Pius  IX,,  he  saj-s,  has  laid  down  and  observed  the  prin- 
ciple, that  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  every  office  is  open  to  the  laity.  "  Different 
codes  of  procedure  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  as  well  as  a 
code  relating  to  commerce,  all  founded  on  our  own  (the 
French),  enriched  by  lessons  derived  Irom  experience,  had 
been  promulgated.  I  have  studied  these  carefully."  he 
adiU;  "they  arc  above  criticism.  The  Cede  des  ffjfo- 
ik^tus  has  been  examined  by  French  jurisconsults,  and 
cited  by  them  as  a  model  document.  The  Roman  law, 
modified  in  certain  points  by  the  canon  law,  was  held  as 
the  basis  of  civil  legislation." 

There  was  a  Council  of  State,  comprising,  among  its 
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lay  members,  the  Princes  Orsini  and  Odcscalchi,  Professor 
Orioli,  and  the  advocate  Sioltz.  This  council  discussed 
and  prepared  all  laws  and  decrees.  There  were  also  councils 
for  Ihc  various  ministries,  including  a  Council  of  Finance 
partly  elected  by  the  municipalities,  the  municipal  councils 
themselves  being  elected  by  all  the  inhabitnnt»  of  the  com. 
mune,  who  paid  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  or  had  taken 
ligh  degrees  in  a  university.  Then,  after  giving  further 
details  as  to  the  provinces,  he  adds: — "Abroad  these 
essential  eliangcs  introduced  into  the  older  order  of  things, 

Ithcsc  incc-'iBant  tfforts  of  the  Pontifical  Government  to 
imdiorate  the  lot  of  the  population,  have  pas^scd  unnoticed. 
People  have  had  ears  only  for  the  declarations  of  the  dis- 
contented, and  the  permanent  calumnies  of  the  bad  portion 
of  the  ricdmontcsc  and  Belgian  press.  This  is  (lu  souru 
frvm  whiih  public  opinion  has  dtrivtd  its  inspiration ; 
and,  in  spite  of  well-established  facti,  it  is  believed  in  most 
places,  but  particularly  in  England,  that   the    Pontifical 

[Government  has  done  nothing  for  its  subjects,  and  has 
strictcd  itself  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  errors  of  another 

■»ge." 

The  Government  had  shown  singular  clemency  in  1849. 
The  most  severe  punishment  inflicted  had  been  exile;  the 

rnumberof  these  exiles   in    1856  u-us  estimated  at  about  a 

rhundred.  The  Government  had,  at  serious  loss  to  itself, 
bought  up  all  the  paper  money  of  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment. Id  1S5O  there  was  a  good  metallic  currency,  and 
also  a  certain  amount  of  paper  in  the  form  of  notes  of  die 
Roman  bank,  but  these  stood  at  par,  and  the  bank  was  !n 
flourishing  condition.  Commercial  treaties  had  been 
rconcluded  with  many  foreign  slates,  the  custom-bousc 
tarilThad  been  lowered,  and  the  system  of  forming  the 
idirect  revenues  liad  been  abolished,  the  Government 
iifficiab  themselves  collecting  all  taxes  and  duties.  Tl:c 
debt  had  been  reduced,  and  tlie  deficit  in  Che  budget  had 
grown  yearly  less,  and  was  in  iSjO  almost  extinguished. 
The  admitustration  was  most  economical,  llie  civil  list, 
expenses  of  cardinals,  pontifical  palaces  and  mti^ums, 
costing  altogether  only  3,2CXi,ooo  francs.     A.  Roman  i^Aid. 
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on  an  average  22  francs  in  taxes,  a  Frenchman  45.  The 
army  consisted  of  12,000  native  troops  and  4000  Swiss. 
Numerous  public  works  had  been  executed,  drainage 
works  carried  out  in  the  Marsli  of  Ostia  and  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  railways  and  telejrraphs  completed  or 
undertaken,  Rome  lighted  with  gas,  and  steamers  intro- 
duced upon  the  Tiber.  Agriculture  was  encouraged.  In 
a  word,  the  States  were  prosperous.  There  was,  of  course, 
misery  ;  but  nowhere  were  there  more  ample  resources  for 
relieving  it.' 

"In  truth,"  S.-IJ-S  M,  de  Rayneval,  "when  certain  persons 
say  to  the  Pontifical  Government, '  Form  an  administration 
which  may  have  for  its  object  the  good  of  the  people,'  the 
government  might  reply, '  Look  at  our  acts,  and  condemn 
us  if  you  dare.'  The  government  might  ask  not  only  which 
of  its  acts  is  a  subject  for  legitimate  bUme,  but  in  which 
of  its  duties  it  has  failed.  Arc  ^vc  then  to  be  told  that  the 
Pontifical  Goveniment  13  a  model,  that  it  has  no  weaknesses 
or  imperfections  ?  Certainly  not ; — but  its  weaknesses  and 
imperfections  arc  of  the  same  kind  as  arc  met  with  in  all 


*  During  the  terrible  period  of  inundations  and  eruptions  in  ibe 
summer  of  1879  it  was  proposed  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Depuiics 
iKni  tlie  Govcmmeiii  should  contribute  to  tlic  relief  of  tlie  stilTcicrs. 
Cairoli  replied  that  there  were  no  precedents.  The  Depuiy  Cavalloiti 
answered,  "  Alas  !  there  are  loo  many  precedents,  but  we  must  go 
VCF)-  far  bnck  to  find  them  ;  and  it  is  sad  that  we  should  lisve  to  seek 
these  precedents  in  the  lecords  of  past  rulers.  On  tlie  eruption  of 
Vcsuviuii  in  1823  the  Bourbon  accorded  exoneration  of  taxea  lo  the 
sulTcien  by  the  cruplitxi.  The  present  Guvetnnieni,  f;ir  from  follow- 
ini;  (uch  nn  evnmple,  inercasei  the  tax.ition."  Cavalloiii  continued  : 
"  In  the  inundniion  of  \%\i  what  did  the  I'apul  Government  do  for 
the  saffcrcrs  of  Ilondeno?  Itcondoneilaneniireyear'slaxation.  .  . 
It  sustained  evcrj-  expense  ;  it  inaint.iincd  at  it«  own  expense  the 
indigent  population  during  ihcwiiolc  liinc  that  they  remained  out  of 
their  Kind:  it  reimbursed  all  the  expenses  incuired  in  the  rebuilding 
of  houses  dcstrojrcd  or  damnged;  it  condoned  every  lax  on  iron  and 
wood  introduced  for  their  reconstmciion  ;  it  rebuilt  all  the  churches 
at  Its  own  expense — that  is  an  undcisiood  ihiag — and  several  other 
public  edifices  ;  it  rebuilt  at  its  own  expense  many  of  the  hnuses  of 
ptivale  individual^  and  almost  all  those  of  the  poor ;  and  finally  it 
sustained  nil  the  expenses  for  the  hydraulic  works  of  the  secood 
caiegor)-,  exempting  the  communes  and  the  piovince*." 


governments,   and   even  in  all    men,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions." 

Such  was  M.  dc  Ray ncval's  report.  He  was  ro  optimist, 
he  was  not  writing  to  order,  or  for  the  public  ;  and  his 
despatch  is  the  bcstatiswer,  .1  full  and  perfect  answer,  to 
the  declamatory  memorandum!!  of  the  Count  dc  Cavour. 

Another  answer  was  given  in  1857,  and  a  practical  one. 
The  Holy  Father  spent  the  four  summer  months,  from  the 
beginning  of  May  ti>  the  tirst  week  in  September,  tn  a  pro- 
gress throui^h  his  dominions.  He  was  everywhere  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  that  enthusiasm  reached  its  highest 
pitch  in  the  streets  of  Rologna,  where  the  state  of  si^e 
had  been  raised  by  the  special  desire  of  the  Pontifical 
Government. 

In  Piedmont  Cavour  was  still  pursuing  his  course  of 
persecution  against  the  Church.  Pains  and  penalties  were 
decreed  by  the  Minislr)-  of  the  Interior  againstanypricstwho 
withheld  the  last  sacraments  ;  the  religious  communities 
were  gradually  broken  up,  and  their  property  sequestrated 
in  execution  of  Rattazici's  law  ;  and,  liniilly.  the  sees  were 
kept  vacant  as  the  bishops  died,  until  the  episcopate  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  reduced  by  one  fourtli.  At  the 
same  time  he  continued  his  preparations  against  Austria. 
Volunteers  were  incorporated  into  the  Picdmontcse  army 
or  formed  into  new  corps,  the  fortifications  of  Alessandria 
were  completed,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  be  armed  a 
subscription  for  ihc  cannon  was  opened  in  all  parts  of 
Italy  by  his  agents.  Austria  withdrew  her  ambassador 
from  Turin,  but  still  with  admirable  patience  avoided  any- 
thing like  an  approach  to  war.  She  merely  xvatched  the 
Picdmontesc  armaments,  and  increased  her  own  step  for 
step  with  her  enemy.  But  Cavour  had  more  formidable 
weapons  than  those  of  tbc  Picdmontcse  army.  His 
embassies  at  the  various  courts  of  the  sovereigns  of  Italy, 
were  each  the  centre  of  a  knot  of  conspirators.  Indeed, 
the  embassies  of  Piedmont,  under  Cavour's  influence,  had 
superseded  the  tvufe  of  Carbonarism  and  the  circles  of 
Young  Italy.  Maziini's  power  was  all  but  gone.  He 
had  been  forced  by  the  current  of  events  to  give  way  to 


the  new  camiraign  inaugurated  by  the  Piedmontese  Pre- 
mier, though  from  first  to  last  lic  was  ready  to  denounce 
him  as  a  monarchist  who  was  depriving  Italy  of  licr  true 
destiny,  a  Kepublican  sovernment.  What  wc  may  call 
the  last  serious  attempt  of  the  Mazzinians  was  made  in 
1857.  The  Republicans,  indeed,  acted  in  earnest  on  other 
occasions,  but  it  was  as  the  willing  or  unwilling  allies  of 
Cavour.  In  1857,  they 'TouKht  for  their  own  hand."  and 
failed.  I  notice  the  incident,  less  for  its  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, than  because  in  the  first  place  one  of  its  leaders 
became  at  a  later  date  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  and  in 
the  second  because  Cavour's  condemnation  of  tl  is  a 
condemnation  from  his  own  mouth  of  his  own  acts 
in  i860. 

The  Sapri  expedition  was  planned  and  executed  by 
Major  Pisacanc  and  Signor  Nicotcra.  in  the  summer 
of  i8S7*  I*  w'as  contemporaneous  with  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  same  genenil  plan  of  revolt  as  the 
Mazzinian  outbreak  at  Genoa  in  the  same  year.  Hence 
Cavour's  subsctiucnl  hcstility  to  the  project  and  its  authors. 
Had  they  been  able  to  jtUr  le  Hourbon  tn  Pair,  as  he  , 
hiniscir  desired,  he  would  doubtles-i  have  been  glad ; 
but  they  tried  at  the  same  time  to  undermine  and  blow 
up  the  monarchy  of  Piedmont,  and  this  was  going  too 
far.  On  the  evening  of  June  2Sth,  1857,  the  CagUnri. 
a  steamer  belonging  to  the  Compagnia  Rubattino  of 
Genoa  (the  same  company  whose  vessels  had  later  on  the 
dubious  honour  of  serving  as  Garibaldi's  transports),  left 
the  port  with  thirty-three  passengers.  Amongst  these 
were  Pisacanc,  Nicotcra  and  twcnty-thiee  followers.  As 
soon  as  the  ship  had  got  out  to  sea,  they  forcibly  took 
possession  of  her,  and  directed  her  course  to  the  island  of 
Ponza  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  There  they  freed 
and  armed  four  hundred  prisoners  confined  in  the  convict 
prison,  and  having  recruited  their  forces  with  this  very 
respectable  contingent,  they  sailed  again  for  Sapri,  where 
they  landed  and  dismissed  the  Casliari.  They  were 
almost  immediately  attacked,  not  only  by  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  but  also  by  the  Urban  Guard,  that  is  to  say  by  the 
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armed  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  were  thoroughly 
loyal  to  Kiny  Ferdinand.  The  Republicans  and  the 
convicts  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  I'isacanc  was 
killed,  Xicotera  severely  wounded,  and  taken  a  prisoner  to 
Salcmo,  where  he  remained  till  he  wa»  liberated  by  the 
revolution  of  i860.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1857.  Cavour 
wrote  to  Count  Gropello,  the  Sardinian  minister  at  Naples  : 
— ^" This  deplorable  and  criminal  occurrence  has  excited 
die  indi|;natton  of  the  Government  of  the  king,  and  thi^ 
indignation  was  shared  by  all  sensible  and  honest  men. 
Vou  will  therefore  in  my  name  express  these  sentiments  to 
the  ministers  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty.''  Unfortunately  two 
Neapolitan  cruisers  captured  the  Cagliari,  as  she  steamed 
away  from  Sapri,  an  act  which,  natural  as  it  was,  the 
existing  state  of  maritime  law  hardly  justified.  On  board 
the  steamer  were  two  English  engineers,  and  this  Rave 
Falmerston  and  Cavour  a  pretext  for  endeavouring  to  find 
ground  for  a  quarrel  with  Naples.  In  this  they  would 
perhaps  have  succeeded,  but  Palmcrston's  cabinet  was 
driven  from  ofUce  by  the  Tories ;  and  Lord  Malmesbury, 
the  new  Secretary  for  Foreign  AfTaim,  riglitly  considering 
that  Kngland  had  received  all  due  satisfaction  from  the 
Neapolitan  Government,  quietly  shelved  the  affair,  regard- 
less of  the  protests  of  D'Azeglio,  who  then  represented 
Piedmont  at  the  Court  of  Sl  James's. 

But  though  in  this  sense  he  tried  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  seizure  of  the  Cagliari,  Cavour  through- 
out the  negotiations  never  hesitated  to  condemn  in  the 
most  ample  terms  I'isacanc's  enterprise  On  the  i6th  of 
January,  1858,  he  wrote  again  to  Count  Gropello:— "  As 
f  oon  as  I  received  intelligence  of  the  events  at  Ponza  and 
Sapri,  I  hastened,  through  the  medium  of  your  Excellency! 
to  give  proof  to  the  Neapolitan  Government  of  tlic  pro- 
found indignation  felt  by  the  Kings  Government  at  the 
tidings  of  the  criminal  attack  committed  against  the 
security  of  a  friendly  State."  And  again  he  wrote  : — "  The 
violent  incursion  of  Ponza  and  Sapri  was  the  work  of  a 
few  conspirators  bent  on  a  desperate  enterprise,  and  it 
would  be  an  abuse  of  the  lawful  meaning  of  words  to  coa- 


found  these  attempts— in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  guilt  or  ihc  madness  be  the  greater— jwilh  »  latrful 
state  of  public  war.  This  would  be  the  first  time  that  a 
band  of  wicked  and  factious  men  were  ever  invested  with 
the  prerogatives  of  a  belligerent  power.  The  attempt  of 
I'onza  and  Sapri  was  a  crime  of  rebc^Uion  and  robbery,  and 
for  its  punishment  the  rules  of  ordinary  penal  law  ought 
to  be  applied,"  Cavour  could  hardly  have  used  stronger 
(crms.  and  In  writing  thus  lie  put  on  record  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  precisely  similar  attempt  of  Garibaldi,  which, 
thanks  to  his  active  participation,  was  a  success,  while 
Fisacanc's  was  a  failure.' 

The  year  1S58  opened  with  the  Orsin!  plot,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Italian  conspirators  on  the  life  ofthe  French 
Emperor  on  January  14th.  Cavour  was  startled.  He 
feared,  as  he  himself  declared,  that  Orsini's  act  would 
alienate  the  Emperor's  good  will,  and  destroy  all  his  plans. 
But  he  was  mistaken.  It  did  not  for  a  moment  alter 
Napoleon's  feelings,  far  less  his  plans.  If  anything,  it  only 
precipitated  them.  He,  if  no  one  else,  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  It  was  an  attempt  which  might  be 
repeated,  but  which  would  not  be  repeated  once  he  had 
publicly  declared  himself  by  his  acts  the  ally  of  the 
revolutionary  party  in  Italy.  If  he  did  not  understand 
this  on  the  night  of  January  14th,  Orsini's  letter,  written 
before  his  execution,  must  have  pointed  the  moral  to  him. 
Rut.  however  this  may  have  been,  only  another  twelve- 
month was  allowed  to  p.iss  before  the  decisive  step  was 
taken,  and  France  found  herself  face  to  face  with  war 
against  Au.>;tria.  A  definite  plan  of  action  was  arranged 
in  the  summer  of  1858.  Cavour  had  obtained  from  the 
Parliament  of  Turin  an  authorization  for  a  loan  of 
40/500,000  francs.  The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
July  r4th,  and  Cavour  immediately  set  off  for  Plombicrcs, 
a  watering  place  in  the  Vosges,  where  Napoleon  was  then 
Ktaying.     At  the  interview  it  is  believed  that  the  Franco> 

•  On  Jannar)-  yAh,  1876,  on  ihc  motion  of  SJgnor  Cairoli,  the 
Italian  Chaniti«r  of  Ueputim  voi«l  pensions  to  the  snrvivon  of 
risanne's  eip«>rition.     Ti\n  then  Nicotcra  w.-is  in  llic  Ministri-. 
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Sardinian  alliance  was  formally  completed.  Then,  as  if  to 
diminish  the  importance  of  his  interview  with  the  Emperor, 
Cavour  went  on  to  Baden,  where  he  saw  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  (later  the  Emperor  William  I.).  He  then  rejoined 
his  colleagues  at  Turin.  Europe  in  general  dreamed  only 
of  peace.  It  was  known  that  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  Piedmont  were  in  a  perilous  state,  but  the 
French  alliance  was  still  a  well-kept  secret ;  and  when  the 
)  ear  closed,  there  were  few  who  did  not  fully  believe  that 
no  immediate  causes  of  war  were  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
The  first  day  of  the  new  year  put  an  end  to  this  pleasing 
delusion. 
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THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  STORM. 


On  the  1st  of  January,  l8;9.  Napoleon  HI.,  surrounded 
by  his  court,  received  the  diplomatic  corps  at  the  New 
Year's  Icvie  at  the  Tuiterics.  No  one  expected  that  tlitre 
would  be  anything  more  than  the  usual  complimen- 
tary speeches,  full  of  fine  phrases,  but  really  meaning 
little  or  nothing.  What  then  was  the  surprise  of  the 
circle,  when  the  Emperor,  turning  to  tiaron  Hubncr,  tlie 
Austrian  minister,  said,  in  an  emphatic  tone  and  with  an 
animated  gesture,  "I  regret  that  our  relations  with  your 
Government  arc  not  so  good  as  they  were,  but  I  request 
you  to  tcti  the  Kmperor  that  my  personal  feelings  towards 
him  have  not  changed." 

Those  who  were  present  tliought  anxiously  of  the  words 
of  the  first  Napoleon  to  Lord  VVhitworth  on  the  eve  of 
the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  The  French  funds 
fell  five  per  cent. ;  and  though  an  official  note  appeared 
in  titc  Monittur,  asserting  that  there  ft-as  nothing  in  the 
diplomatic  relations  with  Austria  to  warrant  the  excite- 
ment and  apprehension  caused  by  the  Emperor's  words, 
this  attempt  to  mii^lead  public  opinion  produced  no  cfTect 
in  calming  the  fears  of  Europe, 

The  Sardinian  Parliament  was  to  open  on  the  roth,  and 
the  King's  speech  was  looked  forward  to  with  intense  inte- 
rest :  but,  when  it  was  delivered,  it  was  found  to  be  of  the 
usual  formal  kind,  and  beyond  an  allusion  to  the  clcuded 
political  horizon  with  which  the  year  began,  nothing  was 
said  cither  of  the  disputes  with  Austria  or  of  the  alliance 
with  France.  Two  days  after  the  Paris  papers  announced 
the  probability  of  a  marriage  between  the  Princess  Clotilde, 
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a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  only  daughter  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  Prince  Napoleon.  The  destined  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  not  yet  even  seen  each  other.  It 
was  a  purely  political  inamagc ;  later  wc  shall  sec  its 
significance.  On  Sunday,  the  ?3rd,  tlic  Prince  arrived  at 
Turin,  accompanied  by  General  Niel.  who  formally  re- 
quested, in  the  name  of  the  Kmpcror  Napoleon,  the  band 
of  the  Princess  Clotilde  for  the  Prince.  Next  Sunday  the 
marriage  took  place,  and  Prince  Napoleon  went  back  to 
Paris  with  his  bride.  General  Niel,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  military  engineer  in  Europe  after 
Todlcb(.-n,  remained  in  Italy,  inspecting  the  fortresses  of 
Piedmont. 

Events  travelled  quickly,  crowding  upon  each  other. 
Austria  was  strengthening  her  garrison  in  Italy,  asserting 
that  her  only  object  was  to  keep  down  the  revolutionary 
party  within  her  own  frontier*.  At  Milan,  Italianist  pro- 
clamationit  were  posted  on  the  walU,  and  those  who 
smoked  government  cigars  were  assaulted  in  the  streets. 
The  Sardinian  army  was  concentrating  in  Piedmont,  the 
troops  being  withdrawn  from  Savoy,the  island  of  Sardinia 
and  the  minor  provinces.  In  France  preparations  went  on 
slowly  and  secretly.  The  arsenals  were  busy,  whole 
regiments  of  soldiers  were  employed  in  cartridge-making, 
stores  were  being  accumulated  at  tlie  southern  ports,  rifled 
guns  were  being  substituted  for  smooth-bores  in  the 
artillery,  troops  were  concentrating  at  Lyons  and  Besan^on, 
the  fleet  was  being  assembled  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  were  examined  by  engineer  officers, and 
Kiel  was  engaged  with  I.a  Marmora  on  a  plan  for  the 
defence  of  Piedmont  until  the  French  army  could  reach 
the  field  of  action. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  Signor  Lanza,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  rose  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Turin  to  ask 
for  an  authorization  for  a  loan  of  fifty  million  lire.  His 
speech  was  a  bold  one.  He  spoke  of  the  uell-known  fact 
that  in  the  previous  month  a  fresh  Austrian  corps  tfarmec 
had  entered  Italy.  A  strong  army,  he  said,  was  massed 
about  Cremona,  Piacenza  and  Pavia,  as  if  ready  fot  a.t\. 
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aggressive  movement  against  Turin  :  detached  eorps  held 
the  villages :  the  export  of  horses  into  Piedmont  had  been 
forbidden,  and  the  Imperial  Government  was  contracting  a 
loan  of  150  millions  of  francs.  In  the  presence  of  these 
(acts  the  king's  Government  asked  for  the  loan,  in  order  to 
continue  preparations  for  defence.  "We  feel,  gentlemen," 
he  concluded,  "as  much  as  any  one  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing new  burdens  upon  the  country  and  an  increased  weight 
upon  the  finances  of  the  State  ;  and  we  are  grieved  to  be 
compelled  to  propose  tlictn.  But  in  the  life  of  nations  there 
arise,  as  you  know,  supreme  momenta,  in  which  sacriRces 
area  sacred  duty,  an  inevitable  necessity.  The  Govern- 
ment, trusting  to  your  known  patriotism,  does  not  doubt 
that  you  will  be  united  and  decided  in  conceding  to  it  the 
meiins  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  with 
it  of  the  national  honour,  liberty,  and  independence." 

The  debate  on  the  loan  followed,  on  the  gtli.  It  is 
important  from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  position  of 
Piedmont  and  the  results  of  the  policy  of  Cavour.  The 
debate  was  opened  by  Count  Solaro  della  Margarita,  the 
leader  of  the  Right,  No  one,  he  «aid,  would  be  so  base  as 
not  to  rally  round  the  king  in  time  of  danger,  but  when  a 
question  perhap.i  involving  war  was  brought  fonvard,  it  was 
necessary  to  examine  carefully  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  the  country  was  in  danger.  Beyond  any  doubt  the 
situation  of  the  various  provinces  was  anything  but  pros- 
perous  ;  comrocrcc  languished,  agriculture  suffered,  manu- 
facturers could  not  support  ;i  competition  with  the  produc- 
tions of  other  countries,  the  public  funds  were  in  discredit, 
and  the  indirect  revenues  were  every  day  falling  off. 

"  To  speak  candidly,  gentlemen,"  he  continued, "'  if  since 
1849  wc  had  quietly  attended  to  the  dcvtlcipmenl  of  our 
institutions,  if  we  had  made  it  our  chief  care  to  promote 
science,  art,  and  commerce,  within  our  own  limits;  if  we 
had  not  extraordinarily  increased  the  taxcii  :  if  we  bad  not 
held  out  .tlluremcnts  to  the  factions  in  all  parts  of  Itaty,and 
evoked  hopes  which  for  eight  centuries  have  been  nourished 
in  vain :  if  wc  had  thought  more  of  improving  our  ovrn  lot, 
than  of  censuring  and  causing  anxiety  to  other  Govern* 
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ments — we  should  not  have  the  name  of  agitators,  nor 
should  vvG  sec  the  pliiinii  of  Lombardy  intinJatcd  with 
Austrian  bands  ;  rumours  of  war  would  not  arise  on  the 
Ticino."  The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  he  asserted,  was  too 
prudent  to  involve  its  countiy  in  a  general  war  ;  and  for 
the  cabinet  of  Turin  also  the  most  pnidcnt  course  was  to 
remain  quiet ;  for  Piedmont  could  not  engage  in  war  with- 
out powerful  allies,  and  then  she  would  be  at  their  mercy. 
To  approve  this  loan  would  only  be  to  sanction  hostililiesj 
and  he,  therefore,  opposed  the  bill 

Count  Delia  Rovere  of  the  Centre  replied  in  favour  of 
the  loan.  He  admitted  that  the  finances  were  not  flourish- 
ing ;  but  he  said  he  preferred  liberty  and  debt  to  riches 
and  slavery.  He  spoke  of  an  Austrian  invasion  as  imnai- 
ncnt.  He  allowed  that  Cavour's  policy  was  a  dangerous 
one,  but,  he  added,  all  great  things  had  their  dangers. 
Piedmont  was  forced  to  look  for  foreign  aid,  because  the 
other  sovereigns  of  Italy  preferred  the  Austrians  a  thousand 
times  before  the  Picdmontcse. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Marquis  de  Beauregard,  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Savoy.  His  speech  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  debate  ;  for,  when  he  spoke  of 
his  own  country,  though  he  evidently  knew  little  of  the 
French  alliance,  his  words  had  an  almost  prophetic 
character.  Savoy,  he  said,  would  yield  to  no  part  of  tile 
kingdom  in  its  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  yet  he  should 
oppose  the  loan.  He  refused  to  believe  that  the  Austrian 
armaments  were  of  an  aggressive  character.  The  Frcneh 
Emperor  had  publicly  declared  that  the  situation  of  Italy 
did  not  give  any  reason  for  war;  yet  Piedmont  was  arming, 
and  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  glorious  moment  had  arrived 
to  crown  the  policy  to  which  the  fortunes  of  the  country 
had  for  eight  years  been  sacrificed.  "Count  Cavour,"  he 
said,  "wishes  for  war.and  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  provoke 
it.  In  the  perilous  situation  in  which  his  policy  has  placed 
us,  war  presents  itself  to  his  mind  as  the  only  possible 
chance  of  honourable  liberation  from  the  alarming  debt 
which  crushes  us,  and  of  fulfilling  the  engagements  he  has 
undertaken.    If  the  existence  of  the  monarchy  of  Savoy 
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were  not  the  stake  he  proposes  in  this  terrible  game,  against 
the  glory  of  associating  his  name  with  the  deliverance  of 
Italy,  I  could  understand  that  the  intrepidity  of  the 
minister  might  devote  itself  to  an.  enterprise  in  which  he 
probably  believes  that  he  has  insured  for  himself  all  the 
chances  of  success  ;  but  those  who  have  not  the  secrets  of 
which  he  ■<  master  or  h!.s  confidence  in  the  future,  recoil 
affrighted  before  the  responsibility  he  has  assumeJ.  For 
my  part,"  he  went  on,  "  I  will  not  give  any  encouragement 
to  such  a  policy.  I  will  not  approve  by  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence a  policy  which  should  always  be  opposed,  a  policy 
which  has  done  so  much  injury  to  the  internal  situation  of 
the  country,  I  can  inform  yoii,  gentlemen,  that  in  Savoy 
the  idea  of  a  war  is  thoroughly  unpojiular.  Borne  down 
by  heavy  taxes,  our  people  execrate  the  policy  which  im- 
poses them  on  the  country.  IJut  war  would  entail  on  Savoy 
an  infinitely  more  deplorable  fate  than  heavy  taxation — U 
wi*ulti  lead  to  her  stfiaratiottfr&m  Piedmont.  And,  forsootli, 
we  the  inhabitants  of  Savoy  are  to  shed  our  blood  and 
wear  out  our  resources  for  the  purpose  of  placing  ourselves 
under  another  crown.  But  do  not  imagine  that  the  people 
of  Savoy  arc  less  patriotic  than  others  in  the  kingdom. 
No!  when  danger  arrives  we  shall  be  among  the  first  to 
strike  a  blow  for  our  country.  Rut  vvc  do  not  want  to 
separate  from  the  mother-country.  I  shall,  therefore,  vote 
against  a  bill  which  constitutes  part  of  a  policy  necessarily 
leading  to  that  result." 

These  words  created  a  deep  impression  in  the  House. 
The  next  speaker  denounced  the  bill  0.1  amounting  to  a 
declaration  of  war;  and  Count  Camburzano,  who  followed, 
asked  what  pledge  had  they  of  French  assistance,  had  not 
Napoleon  declared  th«t  his  empire  was  peace  ?  The 
honourable  gentlemen  on  the  left  had  by  this  time  lost 
their  patience  Camburzano  sat  down  amid  a  stonn  of 
hisses,  and  BroiTerio,  the  leader  of  the  Radicals,  sprin^'ng 
to  his  feet,  said  he  would  vote  for  the  bill  and  let  Austria 
do  her  worst. 

Count  Cavour  now  ascended  the  tribune  and  all  was 
still.     To  judge  from  bis  speech  one  would  have  supposed 
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that  the  arsenals  of  ricdmont  were  idle,  that  itsprcssand  \\.% 

(public  speakers  had  never  alluded  to  Auiitria  but  in  friendly 
terms,  and  that  the  Picdmontcse  propaganda  in  Loinbardy 
and  Venetia  did  not  exist.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that 
all  the  provocation  was  on  the  side  of  Austria,  yet  his 
speech  was  M:lf-contradictory  and  a  menace  to  Austria. 
Hls  policy,  he  said,  was  not  provocative.  He  did  not  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  riglit  of  initiating  a  war.  His  conduct 
bad  not  become  aggressive  since  the  Congress  of  Taris. 
■  nnd  he  defied  his  opponents  to  prove  their  assertions.  Vet 
he  went  on  to  say  that  the  Government  had  a  right  to 

I  make  itself  in  the  face  of  Europe  the  interpreter  of  the 
wants,  the  sufferings  and  the  hopes  of  Italy.  The  Govern- 
ment had,  indeed,  fortified  Alcs-tandria.  but  it  was  done 
because  cvcr>'thing  that  had  taken  place  in  Paris  convinced 
them  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  by  paciBc  diplomatic 
means  (he  complete  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Italian  question.  Rut  why,  it  would  be  asked,  were  the 
Sardinian  troops  assembled  on  the  frontier,  why  did  he  ask 
for  the  loan  ?  Because  Austria  was  massing  her  troops  on 
the  Ticino,  and  though  she  spoke  only  of  peace,  it  might 
not  be  the  first  time  that  warlike  intentions  had  been  con- 
B  cealed  by  peaceful  professions.  (The  very  thing,  let  mc 
note  tn  fastant,  which  Count  Cavour  was  doing  at  that 
moment.)  He  concluded  by  saying,  he  thought  he  had 
shown  that  his  actions  were  not  provocative,  nor  his  policy 

»  inconsiderate. 
He  sat  down  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  Centre  and 
Left;  but  his  eloquence  had  not  carrricd  persuasion  with 
it  to  all  minds.  Count  Revel,  who  voted  for  the  loan, 
admitted  that  the  attitude  of  Austria  was  a  suspicious  one, 
H  but  added,  "  this  was  the  consequence,  if  not  of  the  public 
acts  of  the  Government,  at  least  of  the  tone  of  the  press. 

I  of  its  frequent  menaces,  of  its  frequent  proposals  that 
Austria  might  be  attacked  by  us." 
The  debate  concluded  in  the  midst  of  a  ^cene  of  in- 
describable  confusion.  "Go  to  war  as  much  as  you  please," 
exclaimed  the  Savoyard, Dc  Very,  "that  will  not  suppress 
the  mountains  which  divide  us  from  Italy  ;  as  a  pHyRvcn^ 
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for  the  assistance  you  receive,  wc  shall  be  annexed  to  — " 
The  tumult  made  the  rest  of  the  speech  inaudible.  One 
member  asked  what  would  the  Ministry  consider  a  Cdjuj 
)fUi.  Cavour  prudenlly  declined  to  say  what  provocation 
they  would  consider  as  justifying  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Finally  the  bill  wxs  passed.  1 16  voting  for  and  thirty-five 
against  it.  On  the  i8th  it  passed  the  Senate.  Kut  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  floating  the  loan.  The  Sardinian 
funds  stood  at  a  low  figure,  and  several  leading  banking 
firms  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  iL' 

While  the  bill  for  the  loan  was  passing  through  the 
Parliament  of  Turin,  events  of  great  importance  were  taking 
place  elsewhere.  On  the  same  day  on  which  Lanza  intro- 
duced the  bill  for  the  loan.  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian 
Frcmicr,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Imperial  representa- 
tives at  the  courts  of  Kurope.  in  which  he  ui^ed  the  pro- 
bability and  the  necessity  of  all  Germany  acting  in  concert 
in  the  event  of  Austria  being  attacked  by  France  and  Sar- 
dinia. As  a  kind  of  counter- man ifeato,  Cavour  in  the 
same  way  publi.shcd  a  memorandum  on  the  concentration 
of  troops  in  Lombardy. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  French  Chambers  were 
opened.  In  his  speech  the  Emperor  deprecated  the  exist- 
ing anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  and  repeated  that  the 
empire  was  peace.  It  had  been  his  purpose  on  ascending 
the  throne,  he  said,  not  to  renew  an  era  of  conquests,  but 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  peace,  "which  could  not  be  dis* 
turbcd  except  for  the  defence  of  great  national  interests, 
religion,  philosophy  and  civilization  "—a  wide  exception, 
considering  that  almost  every  casus  Mli  recorded  in  history 
might  be  classed  under  one  of  these  heads.  He  spoke  of 
the  troubled  state  of  his  relations  with  Austria,  asserting 
that,  under  the  circumstances^  there  was  nothing  (o  be 
wondered  at  in  France  drawing  near  to  Piedmont.  The 
state  of  Italy  was,  indeed,  abnormal ;  but  there  was  no 
reason  for  believing  in  war.  Such  was  the  cfTcct  of  the 
more  important  passages  of  the  Imperial  discourse,  which 
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mifffat  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  Talleyia,nd*s  saying 
tliat  »ix«ch  was  given  to  man  lo  conceal  his  thoughts. 

Far  more  light  \s'as  thrown  upon  the  Emperor's  designs 
by  a  pamphlet  which  was  just  then  celling  by  the  thousand 
la  Paris.  It  had  appeared  a  few  days  before,  and  already 
a  large  edition  was  exhausted.  The  title  was, "  L'Empereur 
Napoleon  III.  et  ritalic."  It  was  known  that  portions  of 
it  were  written  by  the  Emperor  himself,  while  the  rest  was 
composed  under  his  in-tptration.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the 
avowed  expression  of  his  policy. 

The    pamphlet    is   an    open   attack   on    Austria.      The 
Emperor  .leeks  to  prove  that  the  position  of  Austria  in 
Italy  is  untenable,  her  expulsion  a  necessity,  the  idea  of 
her  cfieciing  useful  reforms,  if  permitted  to  live  in  peace,  an 
absurdity.     .An  Italian  confederation,  he  ur^cs,  is  the  only 
po-'^sible  .solution  of  the  Italian  question  ;  but  to  this  "  there 
exists,"  says  the  Imperial  pamphleteer, "  an  obstacle  beyond 
Italian  and    beyond    European  interest      It  is    Austria's 
position  in  Lombardy.    Opposition  is  the  basis  of  Austrian 
policy.     As  Austria  oppo-ics  reforms,  so  will  she  oppose 
everything  else.     What  is  to  be  done  ?     Arc  we  to  bow  to 
the  V4f«  of  Austria?     Arc  we  to  discard  it?    Are  wc  to 
appeal   to   force  or  to   public    opinion    to    oppose    this 
resistance?"     There  is.  of  course,  a  ready  answer  to  the 
question.    The  idea  of  appealing  to  force  is  disclaimed. 
Heavt^n  is  aske<l  to  forbid  it.     The   Italian  (]uc<etion  must 
be  solved  only  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion  through- 
out Europe.  Yet  the  language  of  the  pamphlet  points  to  war. 
The  strength  of  the  Austrian  military  position  in  Italy  is 
elaborately  investigated,  with    a  view  to    proving    that 
"  Italian  nationality  will  never  be  the  result  of  a  revolution, 
and  can  never  succeed  without  foreign  help."    But  where 
is  this  help  to  come  from  ?     It  is  not  openly  stated  that  it 
is  to  be  from  France,  but  in  more  than  one  pa.^sage  it  is 
broadly  hinted.    It  is  "one  of  the  traditions  of  French 
policy,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  the  Alps,  which  arc  for  her 
a  bulwark,  shall  not  become  an  armed  fortress  against  her 
power."     Yet  France  does  not  wish  for  war,    but  "  if 
France,  which  desires  peace,  were  forced  lo  make  war. 
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Europe  would  no  doubt  be  moved,  but  she  need  not  be 
alarmed  ;  her  independence  would  not  be  at  stake.  This 
war,  which  fortunately  h  not  probable,  would  have  no  other 
object  from  the  day  when  it  became  necessary,  than  to 
anticipate  revolution  by  affording  ju»t  satisfaction  to  the 
demands  of  nations,  and  hy  pmtecting  and  guaranteeing 
the  acknowledged  principles  and  authentic  rights  of  their 
nationality." 

The  English  Government  now  endeavoured  to  bring 
mattcrii  to  a  definite  issue,  by  asking  Piedmont  to  formulate 
her  complaints  against  Austria,  in  the  hope  that,  if  they 
were  well  founded,  intcrnalional  diplomatic  action  might 
be  able  to  remove  thcin.  Cavoiir's  reply  was  but  a  weak 
one.  Austria,  he  said,  was  hated  by  the  Italians  on  ac- 
count of  "her  bureaucratic  pedantry,  the  vexatious  conduct 
of  her  police,  the  ovcrwhcimin^  taxes'  which  she  has 
established,  her  system  of  recruiting,  which  is  more  severe 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  and  her  rigours  and  her  violence 
even  against  women."  The  Lombardo- Venetians  were 
discontented,  he  said,  because  they  were  ruled  by  foKignexs  ; 
and  then. interpreting  their  feelings  towards  the  Church  by 
his  own.  he  had  the  boldness  tc  assert  that  so  long  as 
Austria  was  in  some  degree  alienated  from  the  Court  of 
Rome,  "the  I. ombardo- Venetians  felt  released  from  the  rule 
which  the  Church  exercised  in  other  parts  nf  the  Italian 
peninsula  over  the  actions  of  ci%'il  life  and  even  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  family."  This  they  accepted  as  a  com- 
pcn.sation,  but  the  concordat  had  taken  it  from  them.  He 
then  alleged  that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  of  1S15,  had  given 
such  power  to  Austria  in  I  laly,  as  to  destroy  the  equilibrium 
which  formerly  existed.  But  Austria  had  not  even  confined 
herself  to  these  limits.  Iter  intervention,  her  treaties, 
made  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Modcna,  and  Tuscany  her 
(icfs.  Then  she  had  occupied  a  hirge  portion  of  the  Papal 
States.  At  this  point  he  put  forward  a  prc^ramme,  which, 
he  said,  would  in  his  belief  at  least  temporarily  solve  the 
Italian  question.  ]t  is  well  to  obsen-e  the  word  "tempo- 
rarily," By  that  one  word  he  reserved  ihc  power  of 
*  Th«y  w«rc  le^  ihan  those  of  Pieitmonl. 
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reopening  the  question  at  a  more  lavoiirable  opportuntt/, 
even  if  Austria  and  the  other  States  had  then  accepted  his 
proposals.  These  proposals  were — that  Austria  should 
give  to  Lombardy  and  Venetia  a  separate  administration  : 
that  her  power  should  be  strictly  confined  to  these  Uraita, 
and  that  even  the  advanced  works  of  the  fortress  of 
Pi«een;(a*  should  be  demolished  :  that  the  Ronnagna  should 
be  evacuated :  that  the  Uiikes  of  Modena  and  I'arma 
should  be  invited  to  give  to  their  people  constitutions  Ulce 
that  of  Piedmont:  and  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
should  re-enact  the  constitution  of  1848.  Finally,  that  the 
Pope  should  give  administrative  independence  to  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Apennines,  as  Cavour  himself  had 
proposed  in  1856. 

In  the  last  week  of  February,  Austria  replied  to  this 
memorandum  by  a  despatch  addressed  to  her  Ambassador 
in  London.  Count  Buol  alleged  in  his  defence  that  a 
great  State  could  not  help  having  a  certain  amount  of 
influence  over  the  minor  powers  in  her  vicinity  ;  the  real 

nQUCStton  was,  did  slic  abuse  this  influence?  Austris  had 
icvcr  intervened  on  her  own  initiative  ;  she  had  only  acted 
when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  legitimate  Governments 
of  neighbouring  States^  He  then  urged  on  the  part  of 
Austria  a  number  of  complaints  more  or  less  well  founded 
against  the  policy  of  Piedmont.     He  said  that,  in  1856-57, 

^whcn  the  Emperor  of  .Austria  visited  his  Italian  dominions. 
It  riedmontcsc  press  had  hurled  insults  against  him,  and 
had  even  published  a  defence  of  regicide.  Austria  had 
linted  out  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  fail  to  destroy 
II  good  feeling  between  the  Governments  of  Vienna  and 
Turin,  and  had  asked  for  some  guarantee  that  it  would  not 
be  renewed.  Cavour  spoke  of  this  moderate  request  as  a 
menacing  attempt  to  force  Sardinia  to  alter  her  institutions. 
This  Count  fiuol  disclaimed,  but  the  Austrian  cAarg/ 
daffairei  was  withdrawn,  -'that  lie  might  no  longer  be  the 
ey<.--witncss  of  this  abnormal  state  of  things,  which  the 
I'iedmontese  Government  declined  to  remedy."     Never- 

'  Tbc««  font  had  been  conitnicled  under  a  spccul  coDvention 
with  Sardinia. 
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theiess,  Austria  hiid  continued  in  friendly  relations  with 
Piedmont,  and  had  concluded  commercial  conventions  with 
her.  "  Despite  these  good  intentions,"  he  went  on^  "  despite 
our  constant  moderation,  despite  our  inexhaustible  patience, 
fanatical  cries  of  war  were  shouted  across  the  Ticino,  espe- 
cially since  the  conimcncement  oi  the  present  ycaj," 
■Accordingly  the  Au-;trian  army  in  Italy  had  been  rein- 
forced. "This  measure,  dictated  by  the  most  common 
prudence,  was  one  of  a  purely  defensive  character.  .  .  . 
This  xs.,  in  a.  few  words,  the  present  state  of  afTairs.  In  all 
honour  we  aslc  what  can  we  do  to  improve  it?"  Then, 
alluding  to  the  alleged  discontent  in  Central  and  Southern 
Italy.  Count  Buol  pointed  out  that  everything  should  not 
be  charged  upon  the  Governments.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  they  were  perfect ;  but  they  were  doing'  their  best  in  a 
very  difficult  time  to  govern  well.  He  did  not  like  the 
Picdmontese  system.  Liberty  there  verged  upon  license, 
and  was  a  serious  inconvenience  at  limes  to  neighbouring 
States.  "  We  do  not  the  less  admit,"  he  continued,  "  that 
Piedmont  is  the  beat  judge  of  what  system  of  government 
is  best  suited  to  her.  But,  however  much  we  may  respect 
her  independence,  wc  should  not  think  ourselves  justified  in 
imposing  on  other  Italian  States  a  system  of  government, 
or  pointing  out  the  proper  moment  for  introducing  improve- 
mentsof  which  that  system  might  be  susceptible.  However 
this  may  be,  the  great  argument  brought  forward  against 
the  Papal  Government  is  that  it  is  unable  to  support  itself, 
and  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  foreign  assistance."  This,  he 
said,  was  no  longer  true.  Negotiations  were  in  progress  to 
put  an  end  to  the  foreign  occupation. 

This  announcement,  made  by  Count  Buol  at  the  end  of. 
Ills  despatch,  placed  the  Roman  question  on  a  new  footing. 
The  one  point  on  which  M.  de  Ra>*neval  had  said  that  the 
Roman  Government  was  open  to  attack,  was  now  closed. 
It  was  ready  and  anxious  to  dispense  with  the  foreign 
occupation.  On  the  22nd  of  Februrary'  Cardinal  Antonclli 
had  announced  to  the  Ambassadors  of  France  and  Austria, 
that  the  Holy  Father,  while  "  full  of  gratitude  for  the  aid 
*  See  Meailcur,  Kelwuary  271IJ,  1859. 
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which  tip  to  that  day  had  been  given  to  bim  by  their 
Majcstit-s  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  limperor  of 
Austria,  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  them  chat  henceforth 
his  Government  was  strong  enough  to  suffice  for  its  own 
security  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  his  States, 
and  tliat  consequently  the  Pope  declared  himself  ready  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  two  Powers,  in  order, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  consult  for  the  simultaneous 
evacuation  of  his  tcrritoty  by  the  French  and  Austrian 
armies."  Austria  was  witling  to  withdraw.  The  French 
'  policy,  however,  required  an  army  in  Rome,  and  accord- 
ingly the  French  occupation  was  prolonged  lonu  after  tJiat 
of  Austria  had  ceased,  for  the  course  of  events  put  an  end 
to  that  occupation  within  a  few  months  of  this  date. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  Meniteur  published  one  of 
those  reassuring  articles  which  arc  the  most  certain  sijjns 
of  coming  war.  In  this  article  it  was  stated  that  the 
French  Empire  was  pledged  to  defend  Sardinia  against 
any  aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  Austria,  but  that  the 
alliance  went  no  farther  than  this.  After  this  statement, 
coupled  with  the  scarcely- veiled  menaces  of  the  scnai- 
official  pamphlet  on  Napoleon's  Italian  policy,  war  was 
inevitable.  There  was  only  one  more  move  in  the  diplo- 
matic game  before  the  decisive  conflict  began. 

On  March  2ist  the  Af^mitur  announced  that  Russia 
had  proposed  a  Congress  oij  the  affairs  of  Italy.  This 
Congress  \\7is  to  meet  in  some  neutral  city,*  and  France, 
Austria,  England,  I'nissta  and  Rus-(ia,  were  to  be  repre- 
,sented  at  it.  France  at  once  accepted  the  proposal ;  the 
-adhesions  of  England  and  Prussia  were  received  on  the 
33rd.  But  already  difTicultics  had  been  put  in  the  way  of 
the  Congress  meeting,  by  Cavour  writing  to  D'Azcglio,  the 
Sardinian  minister  in  London,  that  Piedmont  would  de- 
mand a  place  in  the  Congress.  On  the  Z4th  Austria  gave 
her  adhesion,  subject  to  the  one  condition  that  Sardinia 
should  disarm  before  the  Congress  met.  This  condition 
was  a  very  natural  one ',  but  from  the  outset  the  counter- 

•  _•)  f,^  ^iiif  ittutrx^  an  expression  which  properiy  could  Onljr  be 
lued  when  a  ttuc  of  war  already  existed. 
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demands  of  Sardinia  and  Austria  made  the  Congress 
impossible,  and  even  if  it  liad  met,  probably  its  only  result 
would  have  been  to  delay  the  war  till  ihc  middle  of  the 
summer.  We  have  seen  that  Cavour  had  shown  at  Paris 
a  certain  want  of  sang-froid,  a  precipitation  in  believing 
that  he  had  already  realized  his  schemes  in  his  convcrsa- 
tion  with  Clarendon.  Now  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
success,  he  showed  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  position, 
the  natural  result  of  his  too  sanguine  and  precipitate 
character.  He  was  like  a  timid  chess-player,  whose  cool- 
ness deserts  him  just  at  the  moment  when  his  combina- 
tions are  leadinj;  up  to  a  checkmate.  Me  was  informed 
from  some  source  or  another  thai  the  Emperor  was 
wavering.  He  was  seized  with  a  fear  that  the  Congress 
would  give  the  ruler  of  France  a  means  of  evadioff  his 
engagements,  and  that  Piedmont  was  in  danger  of  being 
abandoned  by  her  powerful  ally.  Cavour  hastened  to 
Paris,  and  arrived  there  on  the  27th.  He  thought  only  of 
immediate  war,  but  the  Emperor  naturally  hesitated,  for 
really  his  army  was  upon  a  peace  footing,  though  the 
ar>«naUwere  active  and  preparations  for  war  were  actually 
in  progress,  but  not  for  war  before  the  summer.  Cavour 
misunderstood  the  Kmpcror.  Arrivabene'  tells  us,  that, 
after  Uic  first  interview,  he  thought  Napoleon  was  actually 
desirous  of  withdrawing  from  his  position.  At  a  second 
interview  matters  were  completely  changed,  and  before 
Cavour  left  Paris,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  it  had  been  decided 
that  war  should  be  declared  upon  tht:  enrh'cst  pretext. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for  the  mecling  of  h  Con- 
gress were  slowly  dragging  on.  Austria  had  proposed  a 
general  disarmament.  England  adopted  the  suggestion, 
and  on  April  sist  the  Moniteur  published  her  proposals  to 
the  effect  that  a  military  and  civil  commission  should 
meet  to  regulate  the  disarmament,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it 
had  begun  its  labours,  a  Congress  should  assemble,  in 
which  the  Rve  Powers  and  the  various  Italian  States 
should  be  reprcjtented,  as  in  the  Congress  of  Laybach  id 


*  "  Italy  under  Victoi  Emmnnuel :  n  personjil  lunativc* 
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1S31.     At  this  moment  Austria  toolc  a  step  which  pre* 
cipitatcd  the  war. 
As  early  as  the  7th  of  March,  the  National   Italian 

I  Society  had,  through  its  Vice-President,  Garibaldi,  and  its 
Secrelary,  La  Farina,  issued  to  the  secret  societies  in 
Lombardy  and  Venetia  instructions  for  an  insurrection  to 
lake  place  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
Piedmont  and  Austria.  Large  bodies  of  volunteers  had 
been  collected,  armed,  and  orffanized  by  General  Cialdini, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  war  against  Austria.  About  tlic 
middle  of  April  Garibaldi  was  summoned  to  the  palace  at 
Turin-  There  he  saw  Victor  Emmanuel,  Farini  and 
Cavour.  The  tatter  informed  him  that  war  wa-s  on  the 
point  of  brcakin;;  out.  "  The  patience  of  Count  Buol."  he 
Kaid,  "  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  wc  arc  only  awaiting  tlic 
moment  when  he  will  have  lost  it  altogether."  Garibaldi 
was  then  oficred,  and  formally  accepted,  the  command  of 
the  free  corps  of  volunteers,  or  Cacaalori  degH  Affij 

The  patience  of  Count  Buol  was  indeed  exhausted. 
He  saw  Sardinia  arming;,  enrolling  Gatibaldians,  exciting 
insurrection  in  Lombardy.  He  saw  France  behind  her, 
quietly  buc  rapidly  preparing  for  war.  He  knew  that 
war  could  not  be  avoided.  Cavours  object  had  been,  not 
to  seek  rtwJrcss  from  Austria  on  any  given  point,  but  to 
force  her  to  draw  the  sword.     Buol  knew  this,  and  he 

:knew  equally  well  that  a  delay  of  e\'cn  two  or  three 
montlis  would  place  Uie  encnite:s  of  Austria  in  a  butter 
position  for  the  conflict  If  there  was  to  be  a  struggle,  it 
was  better  to  begin  it  at  once.  Prince  William,  the 
Regent  of  Prussia,  had  held  bold  language  on  the  necessity 
of  Germany's  being  united   iti  presence  of  the  attitude 

^assumed  by  France.  The  Archduke  Albert  was  sent  to 
Berlin,  to  know  if  Pru»^ia  would  join  Austriu  in  presenting 
an  ultimatum  to  Piedmont,  requiring  her  to  disarm  and 
disband  the  free  corps.  The  Regent  declined  to  take 
such  a  step.     His  action  was,  in  fact,  a  prelude  to  the 


^  Attivaliene,  "  [Lily  under  Victor  nmniamicl."  vol.  i.  p.  7.  He 
sutcs  Uiai  his  account  of  tliia  interview  was  given  himbyagcnilemaD 
who  was  pre»«Bi.     I'robably  it  was  Farini. 
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policy  he  afterwards  pursued  in  concert  with  Prince  Bis- 
marck. He  was  opposed  to  Austria,  but  he  knew  the 
minor  States  were  with  her.  He  therefore  declared  that 
he  was  as  ready  as  anyone  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
German  Confederation,  but  he  held  aloof  from  taking  any 
part  with  Austria  in  a  (juarrcl  about  Italy,  He  was  not 
sorry  to  see  her  receive  a  heavy  blow  on  the  Southern 
frontier,  and  he  did  not  act  till  action  was  forced  upon 
him,  and  unti]  Solfcrino  had  been  fought.  When  he 
received  the  Regent's  answer,  Buol  determined  that  Aus- 
tria sliould  act  .-ilone.  Read  in  the  lig"ht  of  iifter  events, 
this  resolution  was  a  rash  one.  But  had  not  the  armies 
of  Austria  been  directed  by  the  Government  of  Vienna 
upon  a  false  assumption  of  the  character  of  the  coming 
conflict,  had  boldness  in  diplomacy  been  seconded  by 
equally  vigorous  action  in  the  theatre  of  war,  and  had  not 
a  misguided  interference  with  the  commanders  in  the 
field  destroyed  more  than  one  promising  plan  of  opera- 
tions, men  miglit  now  judge  very  differently  the  policy  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  Count  Buol  on  this 
occasion. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April,  the  Raron  dc  Kellersberg,  a  captain 
of  the  Austrian  staff,  left  Vienna,  as  the  bearer  of  an 
ultimatum  to  Piedmont.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  Count  Buol  to  Cavour.  The  Imperial  Government, 
said  the  Count,  had  accepted  the  proposal  made  by  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg  for  a  Congress  on  the  affairs  of 
Italy;  but,  as  it  was  impossible  for  pacific  deliberation 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  prcpar:itioiis  for  war  with 
any  hope  of  a  3ucce--isful  result,  Austria  had  requasted 
that  the  Sardinian  army  should  be  reduced  to  a  peace 
footing,  and  tlie  volunteer  corps  disbanded.  In  the  event 
of  a  diitarmament,  England  was  willing  to  guaiantee,  in 
conjunction  with  France,  tlie  integrity  of  Sardinia.  He 
r^rected  tliat  this  proposal  fiad  been  rejected,  as  otlier- 
wise  he  would  have  been  able  to  withdraw  the  extra 
troops  concentrated  in  Lombardy ;  and  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  he  now  addressed  tliis  letter  to  the  Piedmonte5C 
Government,  in  the  hope  of  its  reconsidering  its  decision. 
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He  required  3  distinct  reply,  yes  or  no,  m\h\n  three  days. 
If  there  should  be  no  reply,  or  should  it  be  or  an  unsatis- 
factory character,  the  Emperor,  having  exhausted  every 
means  of  securing  peace  to  his  people,  would  be  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  arms. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  letter,  which  was  formally 
presented  to  Csvour  at  Turin  at  lialf'past  five  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  sjrd  of  April.  He  already  knew  its 
contents,  for  they  had  been  flashed  all  over  Europe  by  the 
telcgraph-wirflji  on  the  2isL  No  one  doubled  that  the 
reply  would  be  a  direct  refusal  of  the  proposal  to  disarm. 
The  letter  was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  troops  were  already  in  motion.  The  French 
railways  were  crowded  with  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
rapidly  concentrating  on  the  frontier  of  Savoy ;  and  at 
Toulon  and  Marseilles  the  transports  were  embarking 
stores  and  maU'ritl  of  war. 

The  Sardinian  Parliament  had  been  prorogued  for  the 
Easter  holidays.  It  was  convoked  by  a  hasty  summons 
Crotn  Cavour,  and  met  at  noon  on  the  -3rd,  five  hours 
before  the  Auslrtnn  ultimatum  was  presented.  Cavour 
proposed,  and  the  Chamber  passed,  a  law  conferring  dicta* 
torial  powers  upon  the  king  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Austria,  and  suspending  for  the  time  not  only  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  but  also  the  constitution  with  all  its  guarantees 
for  the  personal  freedom  of  the  individual. 

On  the  25lh  the  French  troops  were  entering  Savoy. 
Every  hour  was  of  importance  if  they  were  to  reach  Turin 
in  time  to  save  the  I'iedmontese  from  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Austrian  army,  which,  it  was 
expected,  would  follow  the  declaration  of  war.  At  noon, 
a  train  c(>nt.'iining  two  battalions  of  Canrobert's  corps 
dariHi'e  passed  through  ChambOry  en  route  for  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne,  where  the  railway  ceased,  and  the  two 
days*  march  over  the  Mont  Ccnis  to  Susa  was  to  begin. 
At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  the  first  French  tmnsports 
steamed  into  the  roadstead  of  Genoa.  That  evening  Uie 
town  was  blazing  with  lighti.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  Frenchmen  of  the  line.  Zouaves,  and  Turcos,  and 


resounded  to  shouts  of  "Viva  la  Franeta'."  ■~-"  Vive 
I'ltalie!" 

The  war  had  begun  Kellersberg  was  on  his  way  to 
Pavia,  bearing  Cavour's  reply  to  the  Austrian  ultimatum. 
After  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Count  Buol's  Ictterj 
Count  Cavour  said: — "The  question  of  the  disarmament 
of  Sardinia,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  tlie  demand 
which  you  address  to  me,  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
negotiations  between  the  Great  Powers  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  Majesty.  These  negotiations  have  ended  in  a 
proposition  made  by  England,  to  which  France,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  have  adhered.  Sardinia,  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, accepted  it  without  reserve  or  arr't^re  pcns^e.  As 
your  Excellency  cannot  be  ignorant  either  of  the  proposal 
of  England  or  of  the  reply  of  Sardinia,  I  could  not  add 
anything  to  make  known  to  you  the  intentions  of  the 
government  of  the  king,  as  regards  the  difHculties  attend- 
ing tlie  as«-mbling  of  aCongress.  The  conduct  of  Sardinia 
in  these  circumstances  has  been  appreciated  by  Europe. 
Whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  the  king,  my  august 
master,  ts  convinced  that  the  responsibility  will  fall  upon 
those  who  were  the  first  to  arm,  who  refused  the  proposals 
made  by  a  great  Power  and  deemed  just  and  reasonable 
by  others,  and  who  now  substitute  a  threatening  summons 
in  their  stead." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  war  of 
iSS9.  Sid  w'*J'  't  t^<^  Italian  Revolution,  began.  Those 
who  regard  Austria  as  the  aggressor  should  remember 
that  she  only  anticipated  »□  attack  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  had  the  negotiations  been  allowed  to  proceed 
farther,  the  only  result  would  have  been  that  the  French 
Emperor  would  have  had  more  time  to  perfect  his  arma- 
ments and  increase  his  forces.  The  real  aggressor  was 
not  Austria,  but  Piedmont,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
Cavour,  had  deliberately  provoked  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment  to  take  this  decisive  action.  This  was  well  pointed 
out  by  Lord  Malmcsbury,  when,  on  the  5th  of  the  following 
May,  he  rejected  the  French  invitation  to  England  to  take 
part  in  the  war  as  the  ally  of  France.    In  a  feiv  well-chosen 
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words  he  summed  up  the  course  of  conduct  by  which 
Sardinia  had  repaid  Austria  for  her  forbearance  after 
Novara.  "By  violating,"  he  said,  "  her  treaties  of  extra- 
dition with  Austria :  by  fostering  desertions  from  her 
army :  by  rallying  in  Piedmont  the  disaflectcd  spirits  of 
Italy  :  by  menacing  speeches  against  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment :  and  by  ostentatious  declarations  that  she  was  ready 
to  do  battle  against  the  power  and  influence  of  Austria, — 
Sardinia  has  invoked  the  storm,  and  is  deeply  responsible 
to  the  nations  of  Europe." 
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CHAPTKR   IV. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  LOMKARDY. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  briefly  narrate  the  story 
of  tlic  campaign  by  which  I,ombardy  was  wrested  from 
AiiKtria.  Later  will  be  related  the  events  which  resulted 
from  the  war  and  occurred  simultaneously  with  it  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  I  shall  thus  sacrifice  a  strictly  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  in  order  to  make  the  narrative  more 
eusiiy  inlclligiblc, 

Austria  had  begun  the  war  upon  a  false  assumption. 
The  government  al  Vienna  persisted  in  believing  that  the 
attack  would  come,  as  it  had  come  in  the  earlier  wars  of 
the  revolution,  across  the  Rhine  and  into  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Danube,  with  Vienna  for  its  direct  object.  But,  by 
doing  this.  Napoleon  would  have  called  all  Germany  to 
arms  on  the  side  of  Austria  ;  and  Count  Gyulai,  who  com- 
manded the  Austrians  in  Italy,  in  vain  protested  that  the 
whole  attack  must  and  would  fall  upon  him.  and  begged 
without  avail  that  some  at  least  of  tlic  troops  which  were 
being  uselessly  massed  upon  the  German  frontiers  of 
Austria,  should  be  diverted  to  Italy.  He  told  his  govern- 
ment that  he  would  have  to  deal  with  at  least  60,000 
Sardinians  and  130,000  Frenchmen,  ami  that  his  forces 
were  insufficient  for  such  a  task.  He  was  informed  that 
calcuiations  made  at  Vienna  on  reliable  data  e<>b'm.ited 
the  available  French  force  that  would  appear  in  Piedmont 
at  no  more  than  So,ooo  men  ;  and  further  reinforcements 
were  refused  to    him,'  while  the    war-office  devoted    its 


■  See  the  Auttrian  official  account  of  the  wnr.  puhlished  at  Vicnn.-t 
und«r  llic  dircciion  or  Barnn  Kuhn,  who,  as  Colonel  Kuhn,  u'a« 
chief  of  the  »ialf  to  GyuUi  in  18S9,  and  has  done  tomettiine  to  set 
ihc  inililai)'  chancier  of  his  <ild  chief  in  it  belter  light. 
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energies  to  preparing  for  a  chimerical  campaign  in  South 
Germany. 

The  military  operations  were  bcpun  by  the  Austrian 
invasion  of  Piedmont.  Gyulai  had  won  distinction  under 
Radctzki,  in  1848.  He  had  much  of  the  traditional 
Austrian  slowne.ss,  antl  his  combinations  were  twice  de- 
stroyed by  ill-timed  interference  from  Vienna,  The  plan, 
which  he  was  niiw  tn  execute,  was  a  simple  one.  He  was 
to  make  a  rapid  advance  into  Piedmont,  strike  at  the 
Sardinians  before  the  French  could  join  them,  and  then,  by 
seizing  Turin,  interpose  between  the  two  wings  of  the  French 
army,  one  of  which  wa«  advancing  by  the  Pass  of  Mont 
Ccnis,  while  the  other  was  landing  at  Genoa  and  coming 
up  to  Aleasandria.  If  he  could  execute  this  plan,  he 
would  be  able  to  fall  with  superior  numbers  on  whichever 
division  of  the  French  army  he  might  choose  to  attack. 

The  forces  at  his  disposal  consisted  of  five  corps  ti'arm/f, 
the  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  7th  and  Sth.  Two  other  corps  garrisoned 
the  fortresses,  and  secured  the  possession  of  Lombard/. 
Without  including  these,  the  five  corps  massed  on  the 
Ticino  amounted  to  92,420  men,  with  1  J.ooo  cavalry  and 
352  gun«.  The  corps'  commanders  were — Prince  Lichten- 
stcin  of  the  2nd,  Prince  Schwartcenburg  of  the  3rd,  Count 
Stadion  of  the  sth,  Haron  Zobel  of  the  7th,  and  General 
Bcnedek  of  the  8lh. 

The  Sardinian  army  numbered  about  60^000  men.  From 
this  had  to  be  deducted  the  garrisons  of  Alessandria  and 
Casalc,  and  minor  detachments  at  other  points;  so  that, 
at  most,  only  SO.000  men  would  be  available  to  oppose  the 
Austrian  advance.  A  jiosition  had  been  selected  before 
the  war  for  making  a  stand  against  such  an  invasion.  It 
lay  along  the  right  bank  of  ihc  Dora  Baltea,  an  Alpine 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Po  a  few  miles  t>clow  Turin. 
The  ground  had  been  entrenched  by  the  Sardinian 
engineers,  but  it  was  badly  chosen-  Its  centre  was  weak, 
and  though  its  right  rested  securely  on  the  Po,  it  coutd 
easily  be  turned  on  the  left  by  following  the  road  from 
Vercclli  to  Ivrea,  and  then  turning  southward  along  the 
Turin  road.     It  might,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  cctUiw 
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that,  if  the  AustrUns ,  only  displayed  sufficient  activity, 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Turin. 

On  the  1st  of  May  they  had  completed  the  passage  of 
the  Ticino.  On  that  day  all  the  troops  of  the  ist  French 
corps  had  arrived  at  Genoa,  the  3rd  was  at  Susa  and 
passing  through  Turin  en  route  f(ir  Alessandria,  the  4th 
ttossiny  the  Alps.  Instead  of  moving  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  Gyulai  advanced  as  slowly  0^  if  he  were 
executing  a  mere  military  promenade.  On  "the  and, 
Zobtl's  corps  occupied  Vcrcclli ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
7th  tliat  the  Austrians  passed  the  Scsia  in  force. 
Meanwhile  demonstrations  were  made  alon^  the  Po  at 
Valcnza,  Trasinetto  and  Casalc,  and  an  Austrian  detach- 
ment, crossing  the  river  at  Cornate,  advanced  as  far  as 
Tortona,  and  retired  after  blowings  up  the  railway-bridge 
of  Pontccurone. 

Up  to  the  4th  the  weather  had  been  liiie  and  warm. 
On  that  day  hca%*y  rains  begun  throughout  all  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  continued,  »-itli  intervals  of  fine  weather,  to 
tlie  end  of  the  campaign.  The  rivers  rose  rapidly,  and  in 
many  places  overflowed  their  banks  ;  in  others  the  Pied* 
moiitcsetuid  the  country  under  water  by  aitilicial  means. 
Gyulai  had  let  the  fine  weather  pa-ss ;  the  4th  should 
have  seen  him  on  the  Dora  Baltca.  His  troops  were  now 
tailing  slowly  along  the  miry  road:(  under  the  drenching 
rain.  On  the  Sth,  Ivrea  was  tn  sight,  and  the  advanced 
troops  reported  that  the  position  on  the  Dora  Baltca  had 
been  abandoned,  A  week  before,  the  Piedmontesc,  by  the 
advice  of  NicI  and  Canroberl,  had  withdrawn  to  Ales- 
sandria, where  the  French  army  was  concentrating. 

Gyulai  was  within  one  day's  march  of  Turin.  There 
was  no  garrison  in  the  Sardinian  capital,  and  between  it  and 
the  .Austrians  there  were  only  a  few  regiments  of  cavalry. 
Uut  Gyulai  first  hesitated,  then  abandoned  his  plan  at  ihe 
very  moment  when  its  successful  accomplishment  was 
within  his  grasp,  and  began  a  retreat  to  the  Ticino.  He 
had  heard  that  the  French  were  about  to  attaci;  Pia- 
ccnza,  he  knew  there  was  a  strong  force  massed  about 
Casale  and  Alessandria  on  the  flank  of  his  line  of  advancei 
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and  he  feared  Tor  hi^  communications.  He  withdrew  to  the 
district  between  tiie  Se$ia  and  tlic  Ticirto,  where  he  con- 
centrated his  forces  on  the  system  of  roads  which  unite  at 
Mortara,  and  stoo.l  on  the  defensive  awaiting  the  first 
movement  of  the  allies. 

Various  and  contradictory  accounts  have  been  given  of 
the  reception  which  ihc  Austrians  met  with  on  their  entry 
into  Piedmont,  and  during  the  invasion.  According  to  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times  with  the  Austrian  army,  the 
troops  were  well  received.  When  the  Scsia  overflowed  its 
banks,  the  Piedmontcsc  peasantry  voluntarily"  gave  their 
assistance  to  prevent  the  loss  the  inundation  would  other- 
wise have  caused  to  the  invading  army.  "  This  circum- 
stance," writes  the  correspondent,  "  dearly  proves  how 
untrue  arc  the  statement;  made  about  the  animosity  of  the 
Italians  against  the  Austrians.  I  have  myself  been  only 
three  days  in  Piedmont  on  this  occasion,  but  I  have 
already  ridden  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and 
stopped  at  every  village,  and  to  an  Englishman  the  natives 
would  not  conceal  their  feelings.  I  can  assure  you  that 
their  anger  is  all  against  their  own  government,  not  for 
thi-s  war  merely,  but  for  the  whole  policy  of  overloading 
them  with  tAxcs,  such  as  our  e.vplodcd  window-tax  and  a 
tax  on  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  Iceeping  up  an  army 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  country.  I  speak  of  the  peasantry ; 
thehurghcrs  and  lawyers  may  think  differently.  When 
the  Austrians  arrived  at  a  certain  town,  the  inhabitants  re- 
proached them  much  for  not  coming  a  fortnight  earlier. 
Expecting  tlicm,  they  said,  they  had  made  every  excuse  to 
delay  providing  their  quota  of  the  reserve  of  the  army. 
The  Picdmontesc  had  carried  off  nearly  all  the  horses  and 
provisions  from  this  part  of  the  country.  At  Slroppiana 
they  even  carried  off  the  women  to  work  at  Casalc.  The 
Austrians  scot  provisions  for  tlic  starving  inhabitants  left 
there." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  »vas  asserted  that  the  country 
people  could  not  be  induced,  citlier  by  threats  or  promises, 
to  give  the  Austrians  any  information  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  allies.    But  it  seems  very  probable  that  they  gavft 
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no  information,  simply  because  they  had  none  to  give ; 
for,  during  the  advance  on  Turin  and  the  subsequent 
retreat,  ai!  the  allied  Iroops  Mxre  miles  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  i'o. 

On  tlic  gth,  when  Gyulai  began  h|s  retreat  to  the 
Scsia,  the  ricdmonlcsc  army  occupied  the  right  bank  of 
the  I'o,  from  Casalc  to  V'alcnza.  The  3rd  French  corps, 
and  part  of  the  4th,  had  arrived  at  Alessandria  from 
Mont  Ccnis.  The  1st  and  2nd  had  landed  at  Genoa, 
and  were  coming  up  through  the  Apennines  to  Alcss:indria, 
their  advanced  troops  being  near  Novi.  The  Imperial 
Guard  was  landing  at  Genoa,  and  following  the  march  of 
these  two  corps.  Though  nearly  all  the  French  infantry 
had  reached  tlic  theatre  of  war,  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
were  still  far  from  complete,  and  for  ten  days  after  guns 
and  horses  were  being  landed  at  Genoa.  The  numbers  of 
the  infantry  were  on  a  peace  footing,  none  of  the  battalions 
being  stronger  than  8o3  men  ;  and  cvon  at  Solferino  many 
of  the  regiments  were  incomplete.  Such  was  one  of  the 
results  of  the  sudden  declaration  of  the  war.  The  Emperor 
did  not  leave  Paris  till  the  army  of  Italy  was  ready  to 
receive  liim.  He  arrived  at  Genoa  on  the  12th  of  May,  and 
reached  tlic  head-quartern  at  Alessandria  on  the  following 
day. 

Meanwhile  Count  GyuLii  \v.i3  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
numbers,  the  position,  and  the  movements  of  the  allies. 
Italian  patriotism  is  not  in  all  cases  of  such  a  high  order 
as  to  be  inaccessible  to  pecuniary  considerations,  and 
Gyulai  had  money  enough  at  his  command  to  establish 
correspondence  with  half  the  cities  of  Piedmont ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  he  had  no  spies.  In  this  perplexity  he 
decided  upon  the  worst  of  all  possible  ways  of  procuring 
information,  a  rcconnaisance  in  force.  This  operation  con- 
sists of  an  advance,  against  one  or  more  points  of  the 
enemy's  line,  only  serious  enough  to  compel  him  to  show 
his  strcngtli.  When  it  is  ascertained,  the  attacking  troops 
retire.  Now  the  disadvantage  of  such  a  manccuvre  is,  that 
tlie  retreat  of  the  troops,  even  if  the  rcconnaisance  be  suc- 
cessful, is  sure  to  damp  thcirardour  and  impress  them  with 
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the  idea  of  dcfcat ;  while  it  has  the  corresponding  effect  o( 
encouraging  the  emrmy,  who  will  be  certain  to  claim  the 
engagement  as  a  victory. 

Believing  that  Napoleon  was  massing  his  troops  to  the 
right  about  Voghcra  for  an  attack  on  his  own  left  at  I'ia- 
cen:{a,  Gyiiiai  asscnib!cd  on  the  south  batilc  of  the  To, 
below  Pavia,  a  force  of  about  20,000  men  and  sixteen  guns,* 
and  iil;iced  it  under  the  command  of  Court  Stadion,  order- 
ing him  to  advance  against  the  French  right  and  threaten 
Voghcra,  90  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  display  whatever 
force  he  had  in  that  neighbourhood.  Vo^hera  stands  in  a 
narrow  tract  of  flat  country,  between  the  lower  spurs  of  the 
Apennines  and  the  River  I'o.  The  ground  is  divided  into 
small  rtcc.fields,  and  cut  up  by  ditches  and  canals,  so  that 
troops  can  only  move  by  the  roads.  Jn  front  of  Voghcra, 
near  Montcbello,  lay  General  Forcy's  infantry  and  ten 
squadronii  of  I'iedmontese  cavalry,  the  whole  force  being 
about  7000  strong. 

About  noon,  on  May  20th,  the  Austriana  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  French,  and  the  first  battle  of  the  wax  began. 
i'lghling  in  the  close  country  which  I  have  described, 
Stadion  soon  found  that  he  couIJ  only  bring  a  portion  of 
his  force  into  action,  and  Forcy,  notwithstanding  his 
inferiority  in  numbers,  was  able  to  meet  the  Austnans  with 
equal  or  almost  equal  forces,  on  the  few  roads  by  which 
tliey  could  advance.' 

By  three  o'clock  the  Austrians  had  lost  all  the  ground 
they  bad  won  by  driving  back  the  weak  French  outposts 
in  the  beginning  of  the  day.  They  retired  to  the  village 
of  Montebello,  a  long  street  of  red-tiled  cottage*  with  an 
old  chuicll  and  walled  cemetery,  standing  on  a  spur  of  tlie 

-  Nine  battalions  of  the  51I1  corps,  two  ol*  the  Sth,  six  of  the  9(h, 
KJx  stiuadront  of  civitry  anil  iwu  butteries. 

>  The  furccs  actu.-illy  m  eontuct  at  the  varioua  Mages  of  tlie  action 
were  csiimntcd  ai  •. — 

FrtKiA.  Auttrutnt. 

On  the  Prcoch  left  St  Oriolo         ...        t6oo        ...        4700 

At  Cascina  Nuova 4000        ...        :4k» 

At  Gcnestreik)  5000       ...        3500 

At  Montcbello  8100        ,„        <)ifn 
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hills.  Supported  hy  the  artillery  and  covered  by  clouds  of 
skirtnisliers,  one  French  brigade  rushed  up  the  long  bare 
slope  in  front  of  the  village  ;  while  another,  ascentllnj  the 
hills,  came  down  upon  it  from  the  higher  ground  on  the 
Austrian  left.  The  French  penetrated  into  the  village 
house  after  house  was  stormed,  and  s.t  lenglh,  at  half- past 
six,  the  Austrians  held  only  the  churchyard.  Then 
Stadion.  believing,  as  he  afterwards  reported  to  Gyulai, 
that  he  had  fully  40,000  men  in  his  front,  drew  off  his 
forces,  leaving  a  few  prisoners  flrid  some  empty  ammuni- 
tion waggons  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Both  sides  had 
lost  from  1200  to  1 500  men.  The  result  of  the  battle  wa.** 
that,  thanks  to  the  gallant  st;ind  made  by  Forey,  Gyulai 
believed  that  the  French  were  really  massed  in  great  force 
about  Voghcra  ;  while  the  actual  fact  was  that  Napoleon 
was  just  then  arranging  his  movement  against  the  Austrian 
right. 

Three  days  before  the  battle  of  Montebello.  the  con- 
centration of  the  allied  armies  was  completed.  Their  line 
extended  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  from  Casalc  to 
Voghcra.  The  Picdmontcsc  occupied  the  left  at  Casalc, 
where  they  had  a  fortified  railway-bridye  over  the  Po. 
Nc.\t  to  Ihcm  was  the  4th  corps  (NicI)  at  Valenza.  Be- 
tween Valciiza  and  Voghera  lay  the  2nd  corps  (MacMahon), 
while  the  country  round  Voghera  was  occupied  by  the 
1st  (liaraguay  d'Hilliers).  In  tlie  second  line,  as  it  were, 
lay  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Alessandria,  and  the  3rd  corps 
of  Canrobert  at  Tortona.  A  railway,  running  from  Casalc 
by  AIess.indria  and  Tortona  to  Voghcra,  linked  together  all 
the  points  of  this  extended  line  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
miles,  which  was  held  by  100,000  French  and  50,000 
Sardinia) lis,  with  4OO  guns.  Two  other  railways  gtretched 
away  from  Alessandria  to  Mont  Cenis,  and  by  Novi 
through  the  Apennines  to  Genoa;  and  by  these  tlic 
French  received  their  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

The  Emperor  had  three  courses  of  action  open  to  him. 
He  might  attack  the  Austrian  left,  centre,  or  right.  The 
Austrians  fronted  him  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  I'o. 
The  Sesia  covered   their   right,   and  was  watched  by  the 
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Ttb  corps  (Zobcl).  The  8tli  {Bencdek)  was  opposite 
Valcnzs.  and  ihc  sth  (Stadion)  opposite  VogScra.  IJchind 
these  were  the  2nd  ( Lichtcnstein) ;  and  the  3rd  (Schwartr- 
cnburg)at  San  Giorgio  and  Garlasco,  where  Gyuiai  had 
his  licad-quartcrs.  On  the  k-ft,  the  pth  corps  (Schaffgotsche) 
occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  in  front  of  the  fortress 
of  I'iaccnia.  and  observed  the  long  defile  between  the 
mountains  and  the  river,  in  which  MontebcUo  had  been 
fought,  and  through  which  the  French  would  have  to 
advance  if  they  attempted  to  turn  the  Austrian  left.  The 
Emperor  thus  had  in  his  front  six  Austrian  corps,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  an  effective  force  of  120,000  men,  with  4S0 
guns  \  but  they  were  far  less  closely  concentrated  than  the 
allied  army,  as  their  line  from  the  Scsia  t«  Piaccnza  ex- 
tended over  upwards  of  sixtymiles.  Their  communications 
with  thctr  base  in  Ihc  (^iiadn'bitcral  lay  along  the  roads 
running  through  Milan,  Lodi  and  Crcma,  The  first  of 
these  roads  might  be  at  any  moment  rendered  unavailable 
by  an  insurrection  like  that  of  1848. 

The  position  of  the  Austiians  was  undoubtedly  a  strong 
one ;  and  had  Ihey  been  commanded  by  a  determined 
soldier  like  Radetzski,  instead  of  the  weak,  vacillating; 
Gyuiai,  the  hills  of  Solfcrino  would  never  have  seen  the 
tricolours  of  France  and  Sardinia.  If  Napoleon  moved 
against  their  left  at  Piaccnza,  the  Austrian  gtli  corps  would 
have  barred  his  advance  through  the  narrow  defile,  just 
as  Forey  stopped  the  corps  of  StadiOD  at  Montebcllo,  and 
meanwhile  Gyulai's  main  army  would  have  poured  across 
the  Po  by  the  fortified  bridfjca  below  Pavia,  cut  him  oflT 
from  his  communications  with  Genoa  and  Turin,  and  fallen 
upon  his  rear.  If  he  attacked  on  the  centre  he  would 
have  to  cross  a  broad  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
in  this  case,  while  victory  would  secure  him  the  possession 
of  Milan,  defeat  would  not  involve  the  loss  of  his  com- 
munications and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  As  it  was, 
he  chose  the  third  course.  Fcarinj*  failure  in  an  attempt 
against  the  Austrian  centre,  he  resolved  to  move  his  army 
rapidly  by  the  bridge  of  Casalc  across  the  I'o  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Scsia,  and  then,  crossing  that  river  at  VcrcelU, 
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move  round  the  Austrian  right  by  Novara,  in  the  hope  of 
rcacliiiiR  Milan  without  a  battle.  This  movement,  tbouRli 
in  the  actual  event  it  was  successful,  really,  as  wc  shall 
sec,  risked  everything  upon  a  single  cast  of  the  die.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledgred  that,  once  it  was 
decided  upon,  tlic  Emperor  executed  his  plan  with  all  the 
skill  of  a  practised  general,  though  it  was  the  first  lime 
that  he  attempted  to  reduce  the  theories  studied  at  Thun 
and  Arenenberg  to  practice  in  the  field. 

On  the  20th,  Cialdini's  I'icdmontcsc  division  occupied 
Vercclli,  and  on  the  two  following  days  there  was  some 
skirmishing  of  little  importance  between  the  Austrian  and 
I'iedmontese  outposts  along  the  Sesia.  It  was  not  yet, 
however,  that  the  flank  movement  of  the  French  army 
began.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  confirm  Gyulai  in  his 
expectation  of  an  attack  upon  his  left,  a  feint  was  made 
as^ainst  Piaccnza.  On  the  28th,  the  trains  on  the  Tortona- 
Casalc  railway  began  to  convey  Canrobcrt's  corps  to 
Casatc,  while  all  the  other  corps  m;ircheiJ  along  the  roads, 
except  the  ist,  which  remained  on  the  right  at  Voghera 
to  mask  the  movement  until  next  day,  when  it  followed 
the  rest  of  the  army,  breaking  up  the  roads,and  destroying 
the  bridges  behind  it  as  it  r<;tired,  to  delay  a  possible 
advance  of  the  Austrians  from  the  left,  which,  however, 
never  took  place.  Gyulai  still  knew  nothing  of  hi:i 
antagonist's  movements,  and  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

In  order  to  cover  the  movement  from  Casalc  to  Vercclli 
and  the  pa-ssagc  of  the  Scsia,  it  was  resolved  to  tlirow 
forward  the  PicdmontcSC  against  the  Austrian  right,  so 
as  to  occupy  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  drive  back  the 
enemy's  outposts.  This  movement  w.iuld  not  necessarily 
undeceive  Gyulai,  as  he  knew  the  INcdmontcsc  formed 
the  allied  left,  and  their  advance  might  only  be  a  diversion 
intended  to  distr.ict  his  attention  from  the  more  important 
attack  he  expected  elsewhere.  This  advance  of  the  I'icd- 
moDtesc  led  to  the  two  days'  fighting  known  as  the  b.ittlc 
of  Palestro.  It  was  the  only  engagement  in  the  war  in 
which  the  Italians  had  the  chief  share  of  the  fighting,  and 
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at  the  time  much  was  mnde  of  their  success.    Let  us  sec 
what  it  was  really  worth. 

On  May  291I1,  the  divisions  of  Fanti,  Durando,  Castel- 
boi^  and  Cialdini,  in  all  upwards  of  40,000  men  with  60 
guns,  were  concentrated  at  Vt-rcolli.  Nine  miles  to  the 
eastward,  at  Robbie,  were  the  head-quarters  of  Lillia's 
division  of  the  7th  Au^trinn  corps,  and  his  outposts  occu- 
pied Palcstro,  four  miles  distant  on  the  Vcrcelli  road,  and 
the  village  of  Vinzaglio,  in  the  fields  to  the  norUi  of  it. 
Each  village  was  held  by  an  Austrian  battalion  anil  two 
guns — about  2000  men  in  all.  The  reliefs  coming  up 
after  the  action  began  doubled  the  force  of  the  defenders; 
but  still,  without  counting  the  Piedmontese  reserves,  the 
battle  was  five  to  one. 

At  3  p.m.  on  tlic  30th,  Cialdini  attacked  Palcstro,  and 
Durando  advanced  against  Vinzaglio.  while  the  corps  of 
Fanti  and  CastclborKo  attempted,  by  a  flank  march,  to 
cut  off  the  Auatriaii  retreat.  The  Austrians  made  a 
desperate  rcsiiitancc  in  the  villages.  The  fighting  was  not 
over  till  half-past  six.  Of  course  the  Italians,  thanks  to 
their  ovcnvhclmini;  numbers,  carried  both  places.  The 
Austrians  made  good  their  retreat  to  Robbio,  saving  two 
guns.  Their  loss  was  about  300  men ;  that  of  the 
Italians  was  probably  heavier.'  Such  was  the  (irst  battle 
of  Falestro,  All  the  glory  of  the  day  certainly  remained 
with  the  Auiitrians. 

During  the  action  Canrobcrt  had  moved  his  corps  up  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sesia,  opposite  Palciitro,  and  began 
to  make  a  bridge  over  the  river,  it  being  intended  that  he 
should  cross  and  support  Victor  Emmanuel  in  an  attempt 
upon  Kobbio.  Next  morning,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  Austrians  had  assumed  the  offensive,  Zobcl  had 
rashly  decided  on  attempting  to  recover  the  ground  lost 
on  the  preceding  day,  though  the  force  at  his  disposal  for 
le  attack  on  the  Piedmontese  army  only  consisted  of  two 
rigades  of  his  own  corp.'i,  the  7th,  and  two  brigades  of  the 
r^nd  corps,  which   Lichtcnstein  had  sent  up  to  his  assis* 

'  The  French  official  icport  says  ifac  Picdniontcsc  had  sulTcrcd  "  Jet 
Ptrta  lemiMtt,"  even  before  Uiey  penetrated  into  Palcstro. 


bince  by  a  forced  march  of  fifteen  miles.  Altoj^ther  he 
had  not  more  than  19,000  men  and  32  guns,  or  about  half 
the  force  opposed  to  him. 

At  10  a.m.,  Wcigl's  brigade  (4000  men  and  8  guns) 
attacked  Confienza,  on  the  Picdmontcse  right,  which  was 
held  by  Tanti  with  10,000  men  and  iS  guns.  After  a 
sharp  fight  the  assailants  were  beaten  ofi",  WeJgl,  who 
himself  wiis  wounded  in  the  arm,  effecting  his  retreat  to 
Robbio  with  but  little  loss.  Meanwhile  Zubcl  had  directed 
his  main  attack  against  Puk-stro,  where  Dondorfs  brigade 
was  to  attack  Cialdini  in  front,  while  Szabo's  crossed  a 
bridge  over  a  canal  to  attack  his  right.  The  4th  Austrian 
brigade  (KiidlcVa)  was  held  in  resen'C.  Here  again  superior 
numbers  were  on  the  Italian  side,  two  Austrian  brigades, 
or  about  9000  men  and  16  guns,  being  opposed  to  Cialdini's 
division  of  lO.OOO  men  and  12  guns,  effectually  supported 
by  the  French. 

Dondorf,  driving  In  Cialdini's  first  h'ne,  pushed  close  up 
to  Pale^tro,  while  the  leading  battalion  of  Szabo's  brigade 
and  liis  ci^ht  guns  crossed  the  canal  on  the  right.  Can- 
robcrt  was  watching  this  movement  from  the  other  bank 
of  the  Scsia,  and  his  guns  opened  fire  upon  the  Austrians 
with  such  effect  that  Szabo  was  unable  to  bring  up  the 
rest  of  bis  troops  to  the  bridge.  Seeing  that  the  advanced 
battalion  was  thus  isolated,  the  3rd  Zouaves,  plunging 
into  a  narrow  branch  of  the  Sesia,  forded  it,  and  finding 
their  ammunition  was  spoilt  by  the  water,  attacked  the 
Auslrians  with  the  bayonet.  Victor  Kmmanuel,  in  per- 
son, brought  up  two  I'lcdmontcsc  regiments  to  the  aid 
of  the  Zouaves,  :.nd  the  Austrians,  unable  to  hold  their 
ground  or  regain  the  bridge,  were  driven  into  the  canal, 
losing  500  men.  The  eight  gun-s  were  left  stuck  in  the 
muddy  bankj  and  were  carried  off  next  day  by  the 
Zouavc-t. 

liy  the  repulse  of  Szabo,  Dondorf  found  himself  left 
alone  in  front  of  Cialdini's  corps,  and  soon  had  to  rc- 
Unquish  his  attack  on  Palestro.  Kudlcka  attempted  to 
advance  against  the  village,  but  bis  progress  was  stopped 
by  a  stream  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  he  had  to  retire 


■without  effecting   anything.     About    half-past  two  the 

fAuslriaiis  ceased  firint,'  and  drew  off  to  Robbio.  Thus 
the  great  victory  or  Pale&tro  resolves  itself  into  an  action 

tin  which  I^obcl  rashly  att-icUeti  Victor  Hmnianucl  with  a 
lorce  equal  to  less  than  half  iHc  Piedmonteae  army,  and  of 
this  force  he  was  only  able  to  bring  into  action  the  brigades 
of  Dondorf  and  VVcigl  and  one  battalion  of  Szabo's,  in  all 
at  most  10,000  men,  equal  to  a  single  Piedmontcsc  division. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  operation  which 
decided  the  day — the  repulse  of  Szabo's  brigade — was  the 
work  ofCanrobcrt's  artillery  and  the  bayonets  of  the  3rd 
J^ouavcs,  supi>or(£d  by  two  Italian  regiments,  who  never 
jssed   bayonets    with    the   Aiistrians.      The    Austrian 

''oAicial  report  states  their  loss  at  the  battle  of  Palcstro, 
including  those  drowned  in  the  cnnnl,  at  JsS  killed,  902 
wounded,  and  780  missing — in  all  22  to  men.  Of  the 
Italian  loss  there  is  no  official  record.  The  Zouaves  in 
their  charge  lost  46  killed,  229  wounded,  and  20  missing, 
supposed  to  have  rolled  into  the  canal. 

The  Picdinontcsc  were  now  established  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sesia.  The  French  army  was  concentrated  round 
Vcrcclli  ready  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  great  flank  march 
on  Milan  was  really  begun,  the  troops  passing  the  Sesia 
corps  after  corps,  and  moving  along  the  road  by  Novara 
towards  San  Martino,  where  they  were  to  cross  the  Ticino 
and  advance  on  Milan. 

On  the  31st,  the  Austrians  for  tlie  first  time  became 
aware  of  the  Emperor's  intentions.  That  night  Zobel's 
outposts  heard  through  the  still  air  the  continual  working 
of  engines  and  rumbling  of  trains  along  the  line  from 
Cassle  to  Vcrcclli ;  it  was  evident  that  a  great  concentra- 
tion of  troops  was  taking  place  along  the  Sesia.  Kext 
morning  his  cavalry,  thrown  out  towards  the  Novara 
road,  reported  that  mas.scs  of  French  troops  were  crossing 
at  Vcrcclli  and  moving  along  IL  Zobcl  had  shown  at 
Palcstro  that  he  was  only  too  nnxioiis  to  fight,  and  he 
sent  the  information  he  lud  collected  to  Gyulai  at 
Mortara,  together  with  a  request  that  he  might 
be  authorized  to   concentrate    the   three  corps  on  the 
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Austriai)   right,  and  attempt  to  check  the    French    ad- 
vance. 

Gyulai,  however,  gave  no  orders  lo  that  elTcct;  on  the 
contrary,  he  pursued  the  same  slow,  hesitating  course  of 
action  which  had  distinguished  him  since  the  campaign 
began.  Not  only  he.  but  every  officer  in  his  army,  must 
have  known  the  advantages  of  the  position  in  wliich  he 
stood,  for  it  ^vas  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Radetzski 
after  he  passed  the  Ticino  in  1849.  There  were  the 
Austrian  corps  holding  the  positions  about  Mortara,  on 
which  Radctzski  had  directed  his  march  against  Charles 
Albert.  There  were  the  French  moving  slowly  along  the 
Novara  road,  their  line  of  communications  exposed  as  it 
lay  from  the  extreme  right  by  Vcrcclli  to  Turin.  It  is 
true  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  line  was  covered  by  the 
Piedmontcse  army  and  Canrobert's  corps  at  Robbi'o  ;  but 
this  was  only  introducing  another  element  of  weakness 
into  the  position  of  the  allies,  for  it  was  dividing  their 
forces.  Thus  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  that 
the  allies  were  concentrated  at  Novara  with  their  advanced 
corps  upon  the  Ticino.  Up  to  that  time  the  Piedmontcse 
and  Canrobcrl's  corps  abuut  Robbio  were  divided  by  a 
full  day's  march  from  the  main  body  of  the  French  army 
about  Novara. 

If  then  Gyulai,  on  recL-iving  Zobcl's  message  on  the 
morning  of  the  i«t,  had  assumed  a  vigorous  offensive,  he 
might  have  concentrated  the  five  corps  at  his  dispos,-il 
(2nd,  3rd,  5th,  7th  and  Sth},  and  leaving  the  third  corps 
on  his  right  to  observe  the  French,  he,  at  latest  on  tlic 
morning  of  June  3id,  at  the  head  of  90,000  men  could 
have  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  Canrobcrt  and  the 
Piedmontcse,  and  driven  them  back  upon  Vcrcclli.  Then, 
the  occupation  of  the  Vcrcclli  Novara  road  would  have 
made  him  master  of  the  French  communications.  The 
French  l-"mperor  would  have  found  himself  in  a  worse 
position  than  Charles  Albert  in  1S49,  shut  in  between  the 
Austrian!  on  the  one  hand  and  the  neutral  ground  of 
Switzerland  on  the  other,  and  a  second  Novara  might 
have  anticipated  the  disaster  of  Sedan. 
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But  Gyulai  let  the  opportunity  slfp.  His  (jreat  object  now 
ras  to  reach  the  Ticino  before  the  French.  He  ordered 
a  concentration  on  Vigcvaoo,  and  the  hostile  armies  might 
be  seen  movinff  by  parallel  roads  to  cross  the  same  river, 
the  French  at  San  Martino  and  Turbigo,  the  Auslrians  at 
Vigcvano  and  lower  down  at  Bcrcguardo ;  while  in  front 
>f  the  French  at  Magenta  the  first  Austrian  corps  of  Clam 
iallas  had  been  hurried  up  to  dispute  the  passage,  net  of 
the  river,  but  of  the  wide  canal  which  lay  beyond  it.  Even 
yet,  however,  the  position  of  aRairs  offered  repealed 
advantages  to  the  Austn'ans,  On  the  4tli,  the  2nd 
corps  had  crossed  the  Ticino  at  Turbigo,  and  driven  the 
Austrian  detachment  out  of  that  town.     The  I'iedmontc^e 

ere  following  them  ;  the  Imperial  Guard  was  at  San 
Martino.  while  the  three  remaining  corps,  the  ist,  3rd,  and 
4th,  were  isolated  from  the  rest  at  Novara.  Had  Gyulai 
chosen  to  operate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino,  it  would 
have  been  ciuite  possible  for  him  to  attack  tlicm  with  all 
his  five  corps,  and  ihc  defeat  would  ha%'e  cut  off  the  Im- 
perial Guard  and  the  troops  that  had  crossed  at  Turbigo. 
In  other  words  the  allied  army  would  have  been  utterly 
ruined. 

The  plan  Gyulai  had  adopted  was  to  make  a  rapid 
inarch  to  Magenta,  and,  joining  Clam  Gallas  there,  fight 
a  battle  for  the  possession  of  Lombardy.  On  the  3rd, 
MacMahon  had  established  him.«If  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ticino  after  a  short  engagement  with  the  Austrians. 
On  the  same  day  their  outposts  abandoned  the  bridge  of 
San  Martino  after  failing  to  blow  it  up,  and  the  Imperial 
Guard  took  p05scs.sion  of  it.  Meanwhile  Gyulai  had 
crossed  lower  down,  liut  on  thi."!  day  an  event  occurred, 
which  has  never  yet  been  properly  explained,  and  which 
had  the  effect  of  deranging  liis  plans. 

Gyulai  was  at  the  bridge  of  Bereguardo,  when  Count 
Hess,  an  envoy  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  arrived 
at  his  head-quaiten  and  had  an  interview  with  him.  Hess 
had  been  the  right-hand  man  of  Radetzski :  he  therefore 
possessed  enormous  influence  in  the  Austrian  army,  which 
he  now  exerted  to  alter  Gyulai's  plans.    He  brought 
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orders  drawn  up  at  Vienna,  which  he  imposed  upon 
Gyulai.  The  incident  had  the  worst  possible  clTcct  upon 
the  course  of  action  already  adopted  ;  for  Gyulai  stopped 
the  march  of  three  of  his  corps,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  in  line  at  Magenta  in  time  for  the  battle  next 
day. 

The  village  of  Magenta  stands  at  a  distance  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino  at  the  bridge 
of  San  Martino,  Between  tlic  village  and  the  bridge, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  1;ittcr,  there  is  an  embank- 
ment fifty  feet  high  and  about  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
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with  steep  bu^hy  sides.  Behind  it  runs  a  rapid  canalized 
stream,  known  as  the  Naviglio  Grande.  At  the  time,  the 
ground  between  the  embankment  and  the  river  consisted 
of  low-lying  fields  of  rice  and  corn,  intersected  by  ditches 
and  rows  of  iviUows,  and  in  many  places  flooded  knec- 
dcep.  From  the  bridge  of  San  Martino  two  road^  and  a 
ratlway-linc  diverge,  and,  entering  the  embankment  by 
narrow  cuttings,  cross  the  canal,  and  traversing  the  level 
plain  beyond,  reunite  at  the  large  village  of  Magenta. 
Taking  them  from  north  to  south,  the  first  road  crosses 
the  canal  at   Buffalora.    Half  a  mile  lower  down,  the 
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second  bridge  crosses  at  the  hamlet  of  Ponte  Kuovo. 
Three  hundred  yards  rarllicr  on  is  the  railway-bridge ; 
and  a  little  beyond  that  a  country  road  crosses  the  canal 
at  the  bridge  and  hamlet  of  Ponte  Vccchi'o.  Still  further 
down,  but  outside  the  limits  of  the  battle-field,  there  are 
two  bridges  at  the  village  of  Robccco.  Northward  of  the 
road  from  BufTalora  to  Magenta,  is  »  flat  country  traversed 
by  numerous  roads,  with  scattered  villages.  It  was  across 
this  tract  that  MacMahon,  with  the  2nd  corps,  was  ad- 
vancing from  Turbigo. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ^tti,  the  ist  Austrian  corps  of 
CEam  Galla5  formed  a  weak  tine  of  battle,  beginning  a 
Uttic  lo  the  north  of  Magenta  at  the  village  of  Marcallo, 
running  thence  to  Buffalora,  and  then  turning  south«-ard 
along  tlie  line  of  the  embankment  and  cnnal,  of  which  it 
guarded  the  bridges.  This  line  thus  formed  an  acute 
angle  with  its  apex  at  Buffalora,  one  side  of  the  angle 
facing  the  line  of  MacMahon's  advance,  the  other  looking 
towards  the  French  advanced  guard  at  San  Martiuo. 
Within  tlic  angle  were  his  reserves ;  and  Gyulai's  army, 
with  the  2ud  and  7th  corps  in  front,  was  hurrying  up 
along  the  roads  on  both  sides  of  the  cinal  to  support  htm. 
LSuch  wa^  the  position  which  the  French  bad  to  force  on 
ftbat  eventful  Saturday,  June  4th,  iSS9. 

At  eight  in  the  morning,  Wimpfenn's  grenadier  division 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  leftTrccatc.  At  half-past  nine  they 
had  passed  the  bridge  of  San  Martino.and  their  skirmishers 
were  engaging  the  Austrian  outposts  under  the  willows 
in  the  swampy  fields.  An  hour  after,  D'Angely,  the 
commander  of  the  Guard,  came  up  and  stopped  thistiselcss 
fighting.  About  eleven  a  carriage  drove  over  the  bridge, 
surrounded  by  an  escort  and  a  brilliant  stalf.  The  Em- 
peror alighted  from  it,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  a 
point  on  the  Ponte  Nuovo  road,  where  he  remained  during 
the  battle. 

The  Zouaves  and  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  stood  massed 
in  column  along  the  two  roads  and  the  railway  line.  In 
front,  among  the  bushes  of  the  embankment,  might  be 
seen   here  and  there  the  white  coats  and   shining  nfle- 
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barrels  of  the  Austrian?  awaiting  the  attack.  But  no  one 
moved.  Now  Jind  then  tlie  Emperor  and  his  officers 
looked  out  towards  BufTalora.  The  plain  beyond  was 
hidden  by  the  canal  banks,  but  they  hoped  to  see  the  while 
clouds  rising  from  it,  and  to  hear  the  .=K>und  of  a  cannonade, 
indicating  that  MacMahon  had  begun  his  attack  in  that 
direction,  when  the  Guard  would  be  sent  forward  against 
the  bridges  of  the  canal.  But  the  air  was  clear,  and  no 
sound  that  could  be  taken  for  the  noise  of  distant  battle 
broke  the  hot  stillness  of  the  summer  morning. 

Hour.s  passed  in  this  inaction.  The  leading  divisions 
of  two  fresh  corps  had  joined  the  Austrians.  The 
Piedmontese  army,  dispatched  early  in  the  morning  to 
assist  MacMahon,  was  crossing  the  Ticino  high  up  at 
Turbigo.  The  Emperor  was  becoming  anxious.  It  i* 
certain  th.it  he  did  not  know  on  which  side  of  the  river  the 
main  body  of  the  Austrians  lay.  He  feared  an  attack 
on  his  rearward  corps  along  the  Novara  road,  and 
he  saw  the  day  slowly  passing  without  any  sign  of  Mac- 
Afahon's  advance. 

It  was  two  o'clock.  The  sharp  rattle  of  a  hot  skirmishing 
fire  was  heard  beyond  Buflalora.  MacMahon  had  been 
engaged  with  the  Austrian  outposts  two  hours  before,  and 
he  was  now  driving  them  in  upon  the  village.  His 
artillery  had  not  yet  come  into  action,  and  up  to  that 
moment  the  fire  of  his  skirmishers  had  been  too  distant  to 
be  heard  by  the  Emperor  and  his  staff.  Even  yet  Mac- 
Mahon was  not  seriously  engaged  ;  only  his  Turcos, 
following  the  retiring  Ausirians  .ind  carried  away  by  their 
enthusiasm,  had  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  storm  the 
village  of  BufTalora  single-handed.  The  Emperor,  hearing 
their  fusiladc,  gave  orders  to  the  Guard  to  attack  the 
bridges. 

As  they  advanced,  the  heavy  reports  of  the  guns  of  the 
2nd  corps  were  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  the  smoke  began 
to  rise  from  the  high  ground  beyond  Bu^atora.  Running 
or  wading  across  the  muddy  fields,  scrambling  through 
the  ditches,  the  Guards  rushed  forward,  and  hurled  them* 
selves  against    Uie   huge  embankment  under  a  hail  of 


bullets  and  grapeshot.  At  first  the  attack  failed.  Ttic 
steep  slope  of  the  bank  was  strewn  with  dead  and 
wounded,  and  tbc  Austrians  held  their  own  on  every 
point  ;  while,  to  add  to  the  anxiety  of  the  moment, 
Canrobert's  corps,  which  was  expected  from  Trecate,  had 
not  yet  appeared  at  San  Martino,  having  been  delayed  for 
three  hours  on  the  Novara  road  encumbered  as  it  was  with 
the  baggage  of  the  anny. 

But  now  the  tide  of  fortune  turned.  The  leading 
battalions  of  Canrobcrt's  corps  came  in  sight,  and  a  partial 
success  crowned  the  heroic  efforts  against  the  bridges. 
At  BufTalora  the  grenadiers  drove  the  Austrian^  out  of  the 
houses  on  the  we<:tcrn  side  of  the  canal,  and  pressed  on 
after  them  to  the  bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
There  the  pursuit  was  checked  by  a  dischai^c  of  grape 
and  rouslcctry  from  the  houses  and  streets  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Covered  by  the  fire,  the  Tutiitives  rushed  over  the 
little  bridge,  and  the  next  moment  a  mine  in  one  of 
the  arches  exploded,  leaving  a  wide  gap  in  the  roadway. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  grenadiers  brought  up  some  planks 
to  the  bridge,  and,  under  the  Austrian  fire,  tried  to  lay 
them  across  the  gap ;  and  it  was  not  until  two  of  their 
officers  and  several  men  had  been  killed,  that  they  ga%"e  up 
the  attempt. 

In  the  centre  the  grenadiers  cleared  the  raiiway-liac  of 
Austrian^,  and  carried  the  railway  bridge,  while  General 
Clery  led  the  Zouaves  of  the  Guard  against  the  bridge  of 
Ponte  Nuovo,  and  they  stormed  it  and  the  houses  beyond, 
losing  their  gallant  leader,  who  was  shot  dotvn  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight.  Emboldened  by  his  success,  General 
D'Angely,  with  the  Zouaves,  grenadiers,  and  chasseurs  of 
tlic  Guard,  and  two  guns,  attempted  to  drive  the  Austrians 

^m   from  the  vineyards  beyond  the  canal ;  but  these  vineyards 

^H  were  lined  with  riflemen  supported  by  strong  reserves,  and 
the  French  were  beaten  off  with  fearful  loss,  one  of  their 
guns  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  while  the 

^^  position  they  had  won  on  the  canal  was  endangered  by  the 

^B  masses  whid)  Gyulai  directed  to  his  left. 

^1     About  the  same  time  MacMahon's  cannonade  ceased, 
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and  it  seemed  to  the  Emperor,  who  could  have  no  direct 
communication  with  him,  tliat  he  had  been  defeated.  The 
truth  was  that  lie  had  suspended  his  attack  to  wait  for  one 
of  his  divisions,  which  hati  Tailed  to  join  him  yet,  though  it 
was  nearly  four  o'clock.  Moreover,  the  Piedniontese,  who 
were  to  support  hini.  were  not  even  near  the  field.  The 
general  impression  in  the  French  army  al  the  lime  was 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  felt  slighted  at  being  sent  to  support 
the  attack  of  a  French  general,  thinking  this  an  unworthy 
because  a  subordinate  position.  However  this  may  be,  the 
French  attack  had  ceased  on  the  Austrian  right,  and  had 
been  repulsed  on  the  left ;  and  Gyulai  telegraphed  to 
Vienna  that  the  bailie  was  won. 

The  Emperor's  position  was  indeed  a  serious  one.  For 
all  he  knew,  MacMahon  was  defeated.  The  Guards  had 
only  won  two  of  the  bridges,  and  had  just  suffered  a 
severe  repulse  beyond  them  ;  while  on  his  flank,  between 
the  canal  and  the  river,  masses  of  the  enemy  were  seen 
moving  up  from  Robccco.  He  sent  a'liit- de-camp  after 
aide-iU-camp  to  hurry  up  the  4th  coq>s  of  Niel  from 
Trccate,  and  the  jrd  from  San  Martino,  while  he  reinforced 
the  Gu.ird  with  a  single  battalion  of  grenadiers,  which  he 
had  at  his  disposal.  For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the 
Guards  rcpuLied  every  attack  of  the  Austrian  army.  Then 
a  division  of  the  3rd  corps  came  into  action,  and  was 
partly  directed  against  tlie  Austri^ns  coming  up  bctu'een 
the  canal  and  the  river  (they  had  now  got  as  far  as  Fonte 
Vecchio)  ;  while  a  few  battalions  were  sent  to  aid  the 
Guard  in  the  desperate  defence  of  the  bridges  they  had 
won. 

At  the  same  time  the  division  of  E-ipinassc  joined  Mac- 
Mahon, and  he  renewed  his  attack.  In  the  Austrian 
centre  he  assailed  Iluffalora.  As  the  two  bridges  lower 
down  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  garrison  was 
in  danger  of  being  cut  off  at  any  moment ;  they  therefore 
evacuated  the  village,  while,  on  MacMahon's  left,  Espi- 
nasse  drove  the  Austrian*  out  of  the  village  of  Marcallo. 

It  was  now  past  six  o'clock.  The  battle  had  raged  for 
more  than  four  hours.    Gyulai's  troops  held  the  large 
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village  of  Magenta,  where  the  church,  the  ccmctcrj',  the 
railway  station,  and  every  house  and  street  were  crowded 
with  soldiers.  From  Magenta  his  line  extended  to  Pontc 
Vecchio  on  the  left,  and  Corbctla  on  the  n'sht-  The 
Piedmontese  were  coming  up  by  Marcallo,  too  late  to 
render  any  further  .issistance  than  sending  a  few  guns  and 
a  single  regiment  of  bersagluti  into  action.  In  front  of 
Magenta  crowded  the  dark  columns  of  MacMahon's  corps, 
advancing  brigade  after  brigade  to  the  attack.  On  the 
railway  thirt)'-nine  guns  were  massed,  and  opened  upon 
the  line  linking  the  Austrian  ccntrcand  left.  A  storm  had 
been  gathering  over  the  batllc-ficld,  and  it  now  bur$i  forth 
in  all  its  fury.  The  lightning  flashed  across  tlic  sky,  while 
the  roar  of  the  thunder  seemed  to  answer  the  cannonade 
below,  and  tlic  rain  descended  in  torrents. 

On  the  embankment  of  the  canal  at  Ponte  Vecchio  and 
among  the  houses  of  the  little  village,  the  jrd  and  4lh 
corps  were  engaged  in  a  close  hand-to-hand  struggle  with 
the  3rd  Austrian  corps  of  Schwartienburg.  The  fight 
■  surged  backwardsand  forwards.  Now  the  Austrians drove 
"back  the  French ;  now  they  lost  the  village  and  blew  up 
the  bridge  ;  again  Ihey  regained  the  lost  ground,  only  to 
lose  it  again.  But  it  was  at  Magenta  that  the  fight  raged 
the  hottest.  There,  in  the  narrow  streets,  in  the  gardeni 
and  enclosures,  among  the  white-washed .  red-roofed  houses, 
under  the  loop-holed  walls  of  the  ccmctcrj',  Austrian  and 
Frenchman,  jagcr  and  Zouave,  fought  bayonet  to  bayonet ; 
while  from  roofs  and  windows  a  sharp  fire  poured  down 
upon  the  combatants  below. 

A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  storming  of  Magenta, 
so  many  were  the  tiles  told  at  the  time  of  the  desperate 
courage  displayed  upon  either  side.  From  seven  til) 
eight  llie  fight  continued  on  the  French  right  at  I'onte 
'Vecchio,  and  on  the  left  in  the  hotly  disputed  village  of 
Magenta.  Slowly  the  red  .tunset  deepened  into  twilight, 
and  under  its  shade  tlie  Austrians  drew  off  to  the  positions 
which  ihcy  were  to  occupy  for  the  night.  Still,  as  the 
darkness  gathered,  the  crash  of  rifles  rang  out  from  the 
houses  of  Magenta,  as  here  and    there    a    handful    of 
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Austrians  fought  to  the  death  in  defence  of  some  post  of 
vantage.  It  was  late  when  the  last  shot  was  fired  and 
silence  fell. 

Along  the  fields,  from  Robecco  to  beyond  Corbetta, 
blazed  the  watchfires  of  the  Austrian  bivouacs.  Those  of 
the  French  illumined  with  their  flickering  light  the  ground 
they  had  won  from  Magenta  along  the  railway  to  San 
Martino,  where  the  Emperor  spent  the  night.  A  crescent 
moon  looked  down  from  a  clear  sky.  Here  and  there 
along  the  field  flashed  the  lanterns  of  the  fatigue-parties,  - 
who  were  already  collecting  the  wounded  ;  for,  heaped  in 
the  villages  and  scattered  over  the  fields,  ten  thousand 
Austrians  and  Frenchmen  lay  wounded,  dying  or  dead. 
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MALEGNANO  AND  BOLFKRINO. 

The  morning  of  Sunday,  June  5th,  broke  clear  and  fine. 
The  Emperor  had  spent  an  anxious  night.     At  the  end  of 
the  battle  he  tad  found   his  army   in  almost  inextricable 
confusion,  the    fighting  in  tlie  villages  and  in  the  close 
country  having  mingled  together  whole  battalions  and 
regiments.     His  best  troops,  those  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
and    MacMahon's    tried   African  battalions,   had  sufTcred 
heavily.     The  Austrian  right,  the  corps  of  Clani  Gallas, 
had  been  crushed,  it  is  true,  but  the  rest  of  their  army  was 
intact,  and  still  held  the  ground  about  Robccco  and  one  of 
the  bridges  of  Uie  canal,  so  that  it  could  act  by  cither  bank. 
He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  battle  of  the  day 
before  would  be  renewed.     Morning  had  hardly  da^vned, 
when  some  troops  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Austrians 
attacked  Trochn's  division  near  I'onte  Vccchio,  nor  did 
they  dcsi-st  until  they  had  inflicted  on  him  a  loss  of  over 
two  hundred  RKn.     Gyulat  had,  indeed,  intended  to  renew 
the  engagement  -  but,  finding  that  his  1st  and    3nd  corps 
were  already  in  full  retreat  and  far  from  the  field,  he  re- 
luctantly gave  orders  fora  general  retreat  of  the  whole  army. 
Before  further  following  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  I  must 
note  some  of  the  minor  incidents,  which  preceded  the  battle 
of  Magenta,  and   had  no  influence  on  that  part  of  the 
campaign,    though    they    were     contemporary    with    it. 
Garibaldi   had   been    the    first   of  the  Allied  generals  to 
enter  Lombardy.     With  between  three  and  four  thousand 
[Volunteers,  he  had  crossed    the   Ticino  near  the  Lago 
Maggtore,  on  the  night  of  the  33rd  to  the  24th  of  May. 
He  occupied    Varcse,  between   the    lakes  Maggiore  and 
Como,  and  on  the  26th  defeated  a  weak  Austrian  detach- 
ment at   Scsto   Calcndc.     Next  day   his   main  body  at 
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V'arcse  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  division  of  General 
Urban  ;  but  Garibaldi  had  barricaded  the  town,  and  held 
it   successfully.     On   the  following   day    he  captured   S. 
Fcrmo,  and  the  same  evening  entered  Como.    But  Urban 
was  now  advancing  again    in  two  columns,  having  been 
largely  reinforced.     His  object  was  to  drive  Garibaldi  into 
the  country  between  the  two  Ukcs,  and  force  him  to  sur- 
render or  retire  into  Switzerland.     On  the  niglit  from  the 
30th  to  the  31st   of  May,  Garibaldi  attempted  a  coup  de 
Main  at  the  Fort  o(  Lavino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  held 
by  four  hundred  Austrians.     He  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  and  in  the  morning  deterinincd  to  retire  to  Varesci 
but  he  learned  that   It  was  occupied  by  one  of  Urban's 
columns,  while  the  other  was  at  Sesto  Calcntie.     Retreat 
and  advance  were  alike  cut  off,  he  was  caught  in  a  trap, 
and  his  career  as  a  Sardinian  general   would  have  closed 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  had  not  Urban  received  from  Gyulai 
orders  to  join  the  main  army  immediately,  as  the  Allies 
were  advancing  in  force.     Freed  from  the  pressing  peril, 
Garibaldi  successfully  resumed  his  guerilla  warfare  in  the 
skirts  of  the  Alpine  country.     Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
campaign  he  was  continually  on  the  left  and  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  .MHe-s  •''nd  thus  secured  them  from  any 
chance  of  surpri.se  on  that  flank.     On   the   ist  of  June  the 
French  began  their  operations  in  the  Adriatic,  and  a  strong 
fleet  blockaded  Venice.     We  now  return  to  Gyulai'sarmy. 
So  well  had  tlic  I  talian  committees  done  their  work,  that 
at  tlie  first  news  of  the  battle  of  Magenta  the  population  of 
Mibn    showed  unmistakable  si^ts  of  insurrection.     Tlic 
garrison  hastily  evacuated  the  citadel,  and  joined  in  the 
general  retreat.     Pavia,  too,  was  abandoned,  the  fortifica- 
tion.<i   being    rapidly  dismantled  and  the  guns  removed. 
But  the  Austrians  retreated  slowly;  the  French  pursuit 
was     still     slower.      It     was    not     till     the     7th     that 
MiicMahon's  corps  was  in  Milan.     The  people  had  cstab- 
li.'^hcd  a   provisional  government  and  a  national  guard  ; 
perfect  order  prevailed  in  the  city ;  and  when  the  Allied 
army  made  their  entry  into  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  they 
were  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
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But  by  this  time  the  Austrtans  lisd  regained  heart  and 
^irit.  Something  of  Gyulai's  determination  to  renew  the 
stru^Ic  at  the  first  opportunity  hud  communicated  itself 
to  his  men  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Kuhn,  he 
elaborated  u  plan  for  turning  suddenly  upon  his  pursuers. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had  arrived  at  Verona,  to 
take  tlie  supreme  command  of  his  armies  in  Italy.  From 
his  head-quartcrahc  had  telegraphed  toGyulai,  telling  him 
that  he  might  retire  behind  the  Adda,  but  that  if  he  saw 
an  opportunity  of  immediately  retrieving  afTair;!,  he  should 
not  neglect  it.  This  allowed  bim  complete  liberty  of 
action.  The  French  were  advancing  from  Milan,  partly  to 
the  eastward,  partly  to  the  southward,  in  a  very  loose  array. 
His  cavalry  kept  him  perfectly  informed  of  their  move- 
ments, and  he  determined,  on  the  8tli,  to  concentrate 
his  corps  towards  Malcgnnno  on  the  Milan-Lodi  road,  and 
break  in  upon  the  French  columns  before  the  Kmperor 
Napoleon  could  get  them  sufficiently  in  hand  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle  with  all  his  corps  upon  the  6eld.  Unluckily 
for  Austria,  Hess,  who  had  destroyed  Gyulai's  combina- 
tions before  Magenta,  liad  returned  to  his  hcad<quarters. 
The  plan  was  shown  to  him,  and  he  at  once  condemned 
it,  and  Gyulai  and  Kuhn  had  not  sufficient  determination 
to  act  against  his  judgment.  The  scheme  was  abandoned, 
and  its  abandonment  gave  a  fresh  victory  to  the  French. 

On  the  7tliof  June,  Napoleon  had  determined  on  the 
capture  of  Malcgnano,  for  so  long  as  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Austrian^,  he  feared  a  retour  offcHsif  on  their  part 
gainst  Milan.  He  directed  against  it  the  1st,  2nd  and 
4th  corps,  combined  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Baraguay  d'llilliers.  It  was  held  by  a  weak  rearguard, 
composed  of  two  brigades  of  Dcncdck's  corps.  These  liad 
to  oppose  seven  French  divisions.  But  for  the  intcrvcQ- 
tion  of  IIcss,  there  would  have  been  a  strong  force  already 
concentrating  about  Malcgnano  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
Sth.  and  the  French  would  liave  received  a  much  warmer 
reception.  Benedek  had  been  in  Malegnano  in  the  morn- 
ing,  expecting  that  there  would  be  some  fighting  that  day. 
At  three  o'clock,  as  there  were  no  hostile  columns  in  sight, 
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he  supposed  that  no  attack  would  be  made  later  than  that 
hour,  and  he  left  tlic  town.  Between  Rvc  and  six  the  first 
corp3  appeared  in  front  of  Malegnano,  the  division  of 
General  Bazainc  being  in  advance.  On  the  right  the  beads 
of  t\vo  divisions  of  MacMahon's  corps  were  in  sight,  pre- 
paring to  turn  the  town  and  surround  it ;  on  the  left  was 
the  corps  of  Nicl.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  force 
thus  brought  to  bear  against  them,  the  two  Austrian 
brigades  made  a  gallant  stand  in  the  barricaded  and  loop- 
holed  streets  of  Malegnano.  The  fighting  began  at  six  by  tlie 
attack  of  Bazaine's  division  ;  it  was  not  till  half-past  seven 
that  the  Austrians,  turned  on  both  Ranks  and  in  the 
presence  of  adversaries  more  than  four  times  their  own 
numbers,  let  go  their  hold  of  the  town,  and  made  good 
their  retreat  alony  the  Lodi  road.  The  French  had  lost 
upwards  of  900  killed  and  wounded,  the  Austrians  1400,  a 
very  heavy  loss  considering  the  small  force  engaged  on 
their  side.  The  action  was  a  second  Palcstro.  A  few 
battalions  had  fought  gallantly  but  in  vain  against  an 
army ;  8000  Austrians  had  struggled  against  36,000 
French.  It  was  the  most  hotly  contested  engagement  of 
the  war.  Yet,  honourable  as  it  was  for  the  troops  of 
Benedek's  division,  the  action  of  Malegnano,  coming 
immediately  after  Magenta,  had  a  disheartening  eftect  on 
the  Austrians.  They  continued  their  retreat  without  being 
molested  by  the  French,  and  soon  every  Austrian  soldier 
was  behind  the  Adda,. 

Beyond  the  river  the  retreat  of  the  columns  went  on 
slowly  and  steadily.  On  the  ijth,  Gyulai  held  the  line  of 
the  Chicsc.  The  French  advanced  guard,  composed  of 
one  of  MacMahon's  divisions,  was  crossing  the  Oglio  ;  the 
Picdmontcsc  were  close  at  band  upon  the  Mella,  and  had 
occupied  Brescia.  On  the  previous  day  they  had  been 
almost  in  contact  with  one  of  the  .Austrian  corps;  and  had 
Gyulai  kept  his  divisions  closer  together,  he  might  ha\'C 
attacked  and  crushed  them  before  the  French  could  have 
come  within  sound  of  their  cannon.  It  is  surprising  that, 
even  on  the  1 5th.  he  did  not  do  something  to  disturb  the 
Piedmontesc  in  their  possession  of  Brescia.  Trotiably  he 
was  afraid  of  wasting  time,  and  was  anxious  to  sec  his 
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\army  in  the  position  which  he  Kat!  already  dccldeil  to  hold 
^tinst  thcFrencii.  This  was  in  the  main  the  same  as 
that  which  was  actually  held  by  the  two  armies  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  the  greai  battle  of  the  24th. 
On  the  l6th,  Gyulai  had  crossed  the  Chiese,  and  collected 
his  army  in  the  district  in  which  Solferino  was  fought. 

That  district  lies  between  the  Chiese  and  the  Mincio. 
The  latter  river  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  passes 
through  hilly  country,  before  it  flows  into  the  plain  in 
which  Mantua  stands.  Where  the  Mincio  leaves  the  lake, 
the  fortress  of  Pcschicra  marks  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  Quadrilateral.  Half-way  between  Peschiera  and 
Mantua,  the  Mincio  is  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  Goilo,  the 
scene  of  some  hard  flghting  bcC^vecu  the  I'icdmontcse  and 
the  Austrians  in  1848.  If  we  turn  to  any  good  map,  wc 
see  that  the  Chiese  on  the  west,  and  the  Mincio  on  the 
cast,  with  the  southern  shore  of  Garda  on  the  north,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  Goito  to  the  Chiese  on  the  south,  will 
roughly  form  a  s<juare.  Again,  a  line  drawn  from  the 
western  comer  of  Garda  to  the  town  of  Ca-vtiglione,  and 
thence  following  the  diagonal  of  the  square  to  the  bridge 
ofGoito,  will  divide  the  district  Into  the  hill  country  and 
the  plain.  The  hi!U  are  a  series  of  low  ranpes,  which 
reappear  beyond  the  Mincio  and  form  the  elevated  plateau 
on  which  were  fought  S.  Lucia,  Somraa  Campagna  and 
iCustozza,  in  1848.  But  between  the  Mincio  and  the  Chiese 
[the  bills  arc  more  broken,  and  they  reach  their  greatest 
ie{ght  on  the  very  edge  of  the  plain  at  the  village  of 
Solferino,  the  position  of  which  is  marked  for  miles  .-(round 
by  the  abrupt  ascent  and  the  high  mount  behind  it,  on 
which  stands  a  square  tower  of  dark  stone  known  as  the 
Spia  (f  Italia,  the  spy  of  Italy,  on  account  of  the  extensive 
view  which  it  commands,  over  the  Quadrilateral  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  plain  of  Lombardy  on  the  other,  while  south- 
ward can  be  seen  Mantua  and  the  Apennines,  northward 
the  bright  expanse  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  the  Alpine 
range.  To  the  westward  of  Solferino,  between  it  and  the 
Chiese,  lies  the  plain  of  Montechiaro;  to  the  southward 
the  wide,  Ic\'cl,  wcll-culti^-ated  Campo  di  Mcdolc. 

Gyulai,  on  the  l6lh.  held  with  three  corps  the  cd^c  oC 
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the  hills  from  Lonato  on  the  Lake  of  Garda  to  Castiglione 
in  advance  of  Solfcrtno.  The  rest  of  his  army  was  in  the 
plain  of  Mcdolc,  and  extended  away  towards  the  bridge  of 
Goito,  by  which  he  kept  up  communication  with  Mantim, 
where  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  assembling  another 
army.  The  Austrians  had  about  150,000  men  upoa  both 
bnnk^  of  the  Mincio;  the  efTcctive  force  of  the  allies  was 
about  the  same,  without  counting  Prince  Napoleon's  corps, 
which  was  moving  northward  from  the  duchies.  But 
Cyula!  was  not  de^^tincd  to  figSit  another  battle.  He  had 
been  unfortunate,  though  not  unskilful.  He  was  removed 
from  liis  command,  and  the  Austrian  army  was  reorganised. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  held  the  supreme  command 
over  two  armies,  tlie  2nd  commanded  by  Count  Scblik, 
who  had  been  the  firit  to  point  out  tlic  value  of  the  position 
on  the  hills  of  the  Mincio,  and  the  1st  under  Count  Wimp- 
fenn.     The  corps  and  their  commanders  were  : — 

1ST  Army,  Count  Wimpkemn. 

3rd  cnrps,  Prince  Van  Schwancnber];  ...  30,38}  men,  73  guns. 

Qth     „      Seh^otsdic 21,5^    „       73    „ 

21.190    „       48    ., 

3.300    „  104    „ 

atJD  Arhv.  Count  Scklik. 

i8,2comen,  64gunB. 

3a,S40    ,.  73    ,. 

«7,s6o    ..  48    .. 

21.300    „  73    ,, 

7,6«>    „  136    „ 

In  alt,  Austria  could  place  nearly  150,000  men  and  700 
guns  in    line  of  battle.     With  these  details  of  the  two 
Austrian  armies  we  may  contrast  the  forces  of  the  allies, 
as  given  in  the  ofificial  reports  of  the  war  ; — 
French  Ar%iv. 


iiih 


Seha^otsdic 
Van  \^iirl 
Reserve 


tst  corps.  Clnm  Gallas 
5th      ..      Stadion... 
7th      .,      Zobel    ... 
8th      „       Ben«dck 
Reserve... 


[mpcrial  OuarcUMarshal  St.J^an  d'Anedy 
1st  corps.  Marshal  H.inETiay  d'Hilliers  ... 

snd     „    Marshal  M.icMahon     

3rd       .,     Marshul  Canrob-rt         

4th       ,,    General  Niel       


14,033  men,  48  guns. 
Jl^77     ..      66    „ 
i7/»t    „      48    ,. 
33,013    „      66    „ 
3i,omS    „      60    „ 


The  5th  corps,  20,000  strong,  was  on  its  march  north- 
ward from  the  duchies.  There  was  a  reserve  artillery  of 
ninety  guns. 
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The  Piedmontcsc  army, commanded  nominally  by  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  but  actually  by  Delia  Marmora,  con- 
sisted of  the  five  divisions  of  Durundo,  Fanti,  Moltard, 
Cialdint  and  Cucchiari  (each  about  10,000  strong) ;  2000 
cavaliy  under  General  Sambry,  and  3000  Cacciateri  com- 
manded by  Garibaldi, — in  all  about  $5,000  men  witti  90 

The  opposing  forces  were  therefore  nearly  equal  in 
numbers.  The  Kicdmontcse  were,  however,  very  inferior 
in  fightingpowcrtothe  Austrians  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Imperial  Guard  and  MacMahon's  African  battalions 
were,  battalion  for  battalion,  superior  to  most  of  the 
Austrian  regiments.  Finally,  a  marked  superiority  was 
given  to  the  alli«  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  won 
four  successive  battles,  one  of  them  of  the  first  rank,  while 
cite  only  successes  of  Austria  had  been  gained  in  unim* 
porta.nt  skirmishes  with  the  Garibaldian  vohmteers. 

Up  to  the  19th  of  June,  the  and  Austrian  army  lay  in 
the  position  occupied  by  Gyulai  on  the  l6th.  A  portion 
of  the  1st  army  was  in  the  plain  of  Mcdole  ;  but  the  main 
body,  with  the  Emperor  and  VVimpfenn,  lay  to  the  north 
of  Mantua  behind  the  Mincio.  It  was.  however,  ready  to 
reinforee  Schlik  and  the  2nd  army  as  soon  as  the  French 
passed  the  Chiese-  On  the  20th,  the  vanguard  of  the 
allies  was  upon  the  river  ;  but  by  that  day  a  change  bad 
come  over  the  counsels  of  Austria.  Hess  had  been  her 
evil  genius  throughout  the  campaign.  He  now  objected 
to  the  position  on  the  hills,  as  being  a  perilous  one  in  case 
of  defeat,  because  the  Mincio  lay  behind  it — a  worthless 
objection  as  the  defeat  of  the  24th  showed,  when  the 
Austrians  easily  retreated  across  the  river.  Hess  proposed 
that  the  hills  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  army 
should  hold  the  line  of  tlie  Mincio.  His  advice  was 
accepted,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  20th.  only  a  few 
regiments  of  the  Austrian  army  were  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  The  rest  were  massed  behind  it  from  I'es- 
ehiera  to  Goilo.  Next  day  the  greater  part  of  the  allied 
armies  had  crossed  the  Chiese.  Cucchiari's  Sardinians  held 
Lonato,  and  on  the  22nd  MacMahon  occupied  Castiglione. 


The  whole  of  the  following  day  was  spent  by  the  French 
ia  atmost  complete  inaction.  They  sent  some  recon- 
naisance  parties  into  the  }iit)s,  and  along  the  roads  of 
the  plain.  A  detachment  of  the  2ncl  Zouaves  occupied 
Solferino  for  a  couple  of  hours,  but  was  withdrawn  tn  the 
evening.  From  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  famous  Spia, 
masses  of  Uusl  could  be  seen  whirling  up  from  the  dry, 
scorched  roads  towards  the  Mincio,  and  in  the  Campo  de 
Medolc  some  of  the  reconnoitring  parties  were  driven  in  by 
Austrian  hussars.  Evidently  the  Kaiser's  troops  were  not 
all  behind  the  river. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  the  Austrian  staff"  had  again 
changed  its  plans.  Schlik  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Emperor  that  a  serious  mistake  had  been  made  in 
withdrawing  from  Lonato  andCastiglioiic  on  the  30th,and 
lliat  the  objections  of  Hess  were  baseless.  On  the  morning 
of  the  33rd  the  Auslrians  had  crossed  the  Mincio  again. 
By  nightfall  Stadion's  corps  was  in  Sotferino,  Clam  Gallas 
and  his  troops  of  the  1st  corps  were  in  Cavrinna,  a  little  to 
the  rear  of  it.  Behind  them  lay,  at  Volta,  Zobel  and 
the  7th  corps.  Bcncdck,  with  the  8th.  held  the  hills 
towards  S.  Martino,  lying  between  Solferino  and  the  Lake 
of  Garda.  The  cavalry  of  the  first  army  was  in  Medole; 
the  three  corps  of  Schwarzenbcrg,  SchafTgotsche  and  Von 
Vcigl,  were  in  the  plain.  Thus  Schlik  with  the  2nd 
army  held  the  hills,  while  the  first  army  under  Wimpfcnn 
occupied  the  Campo  di  Medole.  the  level  country  south  of 
the  road  from  Castiglionc  to  the  bridge  of  Goito. 

The  French  lay  along  the  Chicsc;  their  most  advanced 
troops,  those  of  MacMahon.  were  at  Castiglione.  The 
Piedmonlcse  were  on  their  left  about  Lonato.  The  Em- 
peror had  no  idea  that  the  Austrians  were  so  near  him. 
The  reconnaisances  had  all  ceased  early  in  the  afternoon. 
He  believed  that  only  Austrian  advanced  guards  had 
crossed  the  Mincio,  that  their  main  army  lay  between 
Pcschicra  and  Mantua,  and  that  there  would  be  no  serious 
fighting  next  day.  He  had  given  orders  for  a  march 
through  the  hill  country  to  the  Mincio  to  some  of  his 
corps,  namely,  those  on  the  leftand  centre ;  his  right  was 
to  move  by  the  level  country  roads  on  the  edge  of  the 
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,  plain.  Probably  he  expected  to  reach  Goito  before  fight- 
^*ng  a  battle.  The  troops  were  to  be  in  motion  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  In  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
the  heat  of  the  day.  The  first  French  troops  were  to 
begia  their  march  as  early  as  2  a.tn.  The  Austrians 
were  not  to  move  til)  nine  ;  a.ncl  thus  their  advanced 
troops  at  Solferino  were  at  the  outset  ufLsupported  by  the 
Other  corps,  and  the  troops  in  the  plain  of  Medole  being 
far  towards  the  Mincio,  only  an  advanced  guard  had  occu- 
pied the  town.  The  plan  of  the  Austrians  for  the  day  was 
to  attack  the  French  along  the  whole  line,  the  centre  of 
their  attack  being  Castiglionc."  Had  they  put  their  troops 
in  motion  a  few  hours  earlier,  they  would  have  had  suffi- 
cient force  in  hand  to  have  repulsed  the  first  attacks  of  the 
French,  and  assumed  the  ofrensive.  As  it  was,  they  were 
forced  to  fight  a  defensive  engagement  on  the  lines  taken 
up  by  their  advanced  troops  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd. 
Thus  all  the  advantage  of  the  initiative  was  on  the  side  of 
the  French. 

The  battle  of  Solferino  divides  itself  into  three  portions 
— the  fight  in  the  centre  where  the  corps  of  MacMahon 
and  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  and  the  Imperial  Guard  were 
directed  as!*'"st  Solferino :  the  fight  on  the  right  in  the 
plain  of  Mcdolc,  where  Nicland  Canrobcrt  faced  the  corps 
of  Schwarzenberg,  SchalTgotschen  and  Von  Vcigl :  the 
.  fight  on  the  allied  left,  where  the  Sth  Austrian  corps  under 
Benedek  received  the  attack  of  the  whole  Sarciinian  army 
under  the  hills  towards  the  Lake  of  Garda.     Between  two 

'  The  French  official  tcport  very  truly  »ay> :— "  Lcs  Auitichiens 
doivcnl  c|tiiltcr,  le  34,  U  ligne  Poiiolengo— Solferino— GuidicMlo, 
pour  nticindro  lcs  positions  dc  Lonalo,  Caitiglionc,  Caipcncdolo.  Lcs 
eorps  Fran^i^  doivent  de  leiir  cole  te  raAine  jour  quitter  la  lijinie 
Loiiiilo — CAitigliane — Carpenedoto,  pour  c«lle  de  Toixoleng^ — Sol- 
ferino— Cuidixiolo.  Ue  ces  dciix  inaKhcs  inverse*,  Ic  mfmc  jour  ct 
wr  U  m^mc  ligne,  resultera  n^etiairemwit  un  choc  g^nfral,  dans 
lequd  sc  pr^scniccont  dans  de  meilleures  conditions  I»  troupes  qui 
auroni  Tiniiiativc.  Or,  les  cotonnes  altifet,  ayani  rccu  Toidre  de 
partir  A  deux  hcuics  dii  in;ilm.  apii-*  uvuir  fait  Ic  cafe,  cl  lcs  corpc 
auiricltiens  ne  prcnani  un  premier  repas  qu'^  liuil  heurcs  ct  dcmi  pour 
ponir  ^  nciif  heures,  les  AutricfaieDS  devaient  tire  surpris  par  let 
allies.  Ce  fui  cfTcciirtinent  ce  qui  arnva," — Cam^/pt^  de  teta^' 
rtttr  Napoleon  en  llaiie,  p.  194. 


and  three  in  the  morning  the  allied  army  began  its  march 
in  four  columns.  Towards  five  o'clock,  Niel's  advanced 
guard  encountered  some  Austrian  vedelles  near  the  farm 
of  Rcsica,  about  a  mile  in  front  of  Medole.  T3ie  Aiistri.nns 
galloped  away  through  the  twilight,  and  disappeared.  The 
French  passed  the  farm,  and  in  the  open  ground  beyond 
they  soon  discovered  a  line  of  Austrian  infantry,  and  heard 
guns  and  waggons  rolling  up  from  Mcdole.  Niel  was,  in 
fact,  in  contact  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Schwarzen- 
bcrg's  corps  A  little  later  jNIacMalion  encountered  the 
Austrian  outposts  on  the  road  from  CastigUone  to  Cavriana, 
and  Biiraguay  d'JUUicrs  came  In  contact  with  them  in 
front  of  Solferino.  Later  still,  towards  si.\  o'clock,  the 
Picdmontese  advanced  troops  found  the  Austnans  in  force 
along  the  ndgcs  from  San  Martino  to  Madonna  del 
Scopcrta.  All  along  the  lines  the  Austnans  were  roused 
from  Ihtir  bivuuacs,  and  fell  into  their  ranks  without 
havttig  time  to  breakfast.  The  troops  to  the  rear  were 
hurried  up  to  the  front.  Before  Solfcrlno  and  in  the 
plain,  the  outposts  retired  skirmishing  with  the  French. 
Northwards,  towards  the  lake,  the  fighting  did  not  b«^in 
till  a  little  later  in  the  day. 

Between  six  and  seven,  Canrobeit's  corps,  operating  on 
Kiel's  right,  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Castel  Goffredo  to 
the  south-west  of  Mcdole.  At  the  same  time  NicI  at- 
tacked Mcdole.  Here  the  first  serious  fighting  took  place, 
and  the  artillery  came  into  action  on  both  sides.  The 
Austrians  fought  well,  but,  outnumbered  both  in  men  and 
guns,  they  gave  way  about  eight  o'clock,  leaving  two 
cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  the  plain  beyond 
Medole  the  Austrians,  who  had  now  brought  up  the 
whole  of  the  pth  corps,  formed  in  battle  array  to  dispute 
the  further  advance  of  the  French. 

Meanwhile  the  French  Emperor  had  been  roused  from 
his  bed  at  Montcchiari  on  the  Chiese.  As  he  got  into 
the  .saddle,  he  heard  the  cannon  booming  away  in  froitt 
towards  Solferino,  and  to  his  right  towards  Medole.  At 
half-past  seven  he  had  reached  the  high  ground  in  front 
of  Casitiglionc.    Thence  he  could  view  the  whole  range 
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of  country  from  ihc  Lake  of  Garda  to  the  plain.  Tbe  first 
glance  showed  thai  a  moro  serious  battle  than  Magenta 
was  before  him.  From  Mcdolc  on  the  extreme  right  to 
the  broken  ground  in  front  of  Solfcrino,  the  clouds  of 
smoke  hung  heavily  over  the  various  points  where  the 
artillerj'  had  come  into  action,  and  northward  the  line  of 
fire  extended  away  towards  the  lake,  along  the  hills  where 
Bcaedek  was  repulsing  the  Picdmontese  divisions  of 
MoUard  and   Cucchiari.     It   was  evident,   too,  that   the 
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heights  of  Solferino  formed  the  key  of  the  Austrian 
position.  The  village  once  taken,  Bcncdek  would  be 
threatened  on  his  left  flank,  and  the  way  would  be  opon 
for  the  attack  on  Cavriana.  If  that  place  fell,  the 
battle  would  be  practically  over.  Meanwhile  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  tlic  French  right  to  hold  its  ground  in  the 
plain.  Information  had  reached  Napoleon  that  morning 
to  the  effect  that  on  the  previous  day  Lichtenstein's  corps 
had  marxrhcd  out  of  Mantua,  to  take  part  in  a  great  turn- 
ing movement  against,  his  right.     He  therefore  sent  orders 
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to  Canrobert,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  road  to  the 
south  of  Ccrcsara,  and  to  expect  the  appearaace  of  fresh 
Austrian  columns  in  that  direction.  He  then  galloped  to 
MacMahon's  corps,  and,  after  a  brief  conference  with  the 
Marshal,  rode  to  Baraguay  d'Hillicrs*  position  on  tlie 
heights  In  front  of  Solferino,  sending  at  the  same  time 
orders  to  Marshal  St.  Jean  d'Angely  to  bring  up  the 
Imperial  Guard  from  Castiglione  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

While  the  French  Emperor  was  thus  taking  his  share  in 
directing  the  opening  of  the  battle  on  his  .side,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  had  been  roused  from  his  quarters  beyond 
the  Mincio ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  lost  his  way  with  his 
staff  in  tlie  hills  bchitid  Cavriana,  and  it  wa.^  some  time 
before  he  succeeded  in  rejoining  his  army.  Meanwhile  his 
generals  had  each  to  act  according  lo  his  own  judgment, 
without  being  able  to  communicate  with  the  Imperial 
head-quarters.  Thus  at  the  outset  of  the  battle  all  the 
unity  of  plan  and  action  was  upon  the  side  of  the  French. 

After  the  capture  of  Mcdolc,  Nicl's  columns  deployed 
in  the  plain  beyond,  and  the  village  of  Robecco  became 
the  centre  of  the  fight  upon  the  French  right.  Canrobert. 
watching  for  the  expected  appearance  of  the  heads  of 
Lichtcnstein's  columns,  was  unable  to  give  mucli  support 
to  Nicl,  who  more  than  once  found  his  corps  sorely 
pressed  by  the  troops  of  SchafTgotsche  and  Schwarzenbcrgr. 
It  was  not  till  between  ten  and  eleven  that,  after  two  and 
a  half  hours'  fightir^,  and  after  being  reinforced  by  some 
of  Canrobcrt's  battalions,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  in  Robecco.  On  his  lefi  the  Austrians  more  than 
once  tried  to  push  in  between  him  and  MacMahon,  and 
cut  him  off  from  the  centre.  The  French  cavalry,  massed 
on  this  part  of  the  Rcld,  defeated  these  attempts  by  a 
scries  of  brilliant  charges,  and  thus  successfully  kept  up 
the  connection  between  the  French  centre  and  right.  In 
the  centre  the  troops  of  the  ist  and  2nd  corps  gradually 
forced  back  the  Austrians  from  the  ridges  in  front  of  Sol- 
ferino and  S.  Cassiano.  Their  progress  was  slow  but 
steady.  On  the  left  of  the  allies,  and  there  only,  the 
Austrians  were  successful.     The  French  oflficial  reports 


arc  studiously  favourable  to  the  Italians;  but  even  tbe 
ofliciai  history  of  the  w.ir  allows  that,  between  eight  and 
half-past  ten,  on  the  34th,  La  Marmora  repeatedly 
thr<:w  Durando,  Mollard  and  Cucchiari's  divisions  against 
Bcnedek's  position,  only  to  see  them  time  after  time  driven 
down  the  slopes  by  the  white-coated  soldiers  of  the  Stli 
Austrian  corps.  That  corps  was  at  most  20,000  ^crongf. 
A  Picdmontcsc  division  is  about  10,000  strong.  The 
Austrians  were  thus  outnumbered  by  the  army  of  the 
king,  which  had,  moreover,  in  reserve  the  divisions  of 
Cialdini  and  Fanti. 

At  half-past  ten,  the  Emperor  moved  forward  his  head- 
quarters close  to  Solfcrino.  He  had  heard  that  the 
ficdmoutesc  had  failed  to  make  any  imprc:»^ioD  on  the 
Austrian  right,  and  that  Niel  found  it  impossible  in  the 
presence  of  the  forces  opposed  to  him  to  make  any  pro- 
gress beyond  Robecco.  The  information  he  had  received 
in  the  morning  ted  him  to  believe  that  any  moment  the 
Austrian:!  might  be  joined  by  Ltchtcnstcin's  corps,  which 
would  give  them  a  marked  superiority  in  the  plain.  The 
Imperial  tiuard  had  joined  his  centre.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  carry  Solferino  at  any  cost.  If  he  failed  in 
this,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  Austrians  might  be 
able  to  take  the  offensive,  tnrn  his  right,  and  throw  him 
back  upon  the  Chiese.  The  Austrians  had  already  been 
dislodged  from  the  ground  in  front  of  the  village;  the  way 
was,  therefore,  open  for  the  attack.  The  castle  and  tower 
of  Solfcrino,  the  lofty  height  of  the  Spia,  and  in  front  of 
it  the  village,  with  a  hill  crowned  with  cypresses  on  the  left, 
and  a  walled  cemetery  on  another  eminence  on  the  right, 
were  all  crowded  with  Austrian  troops,  and  bristled  with 
artillery.  The  position  had,  however,  the  disadvantage  of 
being  as  difficolt  to  approach  by  the  narrow  [uths  in  the 
rear  as  by  the  steep  slopes  in  front.  It  was  thus  by  no 
means  easy  for  the  Austrians  to  support  the  garrison  of 
Solferino  with  fresh  troops.  Those  that  held  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action  had  to  hold  it  unsupported  to  the 
end.  It  was  an  excellent  position  for  the  advanced  guard 
on  t]ie  previous  day,  but  its  advantages  as  the  centre  of  a 
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long  line  of  defence  were  very  doubtful.  The  French 
artillery  showered  its  shells  upon  the  village,  the  ceme- 
tery, the  cyprcss-hill.  The  fire  of  the  Austrian  guns 
slackened,  and  then  up  the  slopes  and  into  the  village 
pressed  strong  columns  of  the  1st  corps  and  the  Imperial 
Guard.  The  Austrians  fought  desperately,  biit  they  were 
gradually  forced  to  give  way  before  the  weight  and 
impetuosity  of  the  French  attack.  The  Guard  stormed 
the  cyprcss-hill ;  De  I'AdmirauIt  took  the  cemetery  ;  the 
village,  and  Uic  church,  and  the  height  of  the  Spia  were 
then  easily  forced.  About  one  o'clock  the  whole  position 
was  carried.  Eight  Austrian  gfuns  and  several  hundred 
prisoners  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who, 
however,  had  bought  their  success  at  great  cost,  for  tlie 
Austrian  tire  had  told  severely  upon  their  densely  massed 
columns  of  attack. 

While  the  centre  was  thus  successful,  N'iel  upon  the  right 
pushed  back  the  Austrians  towards  Guidiizolo ;  but  as 
the  nth  corps  of  Von  Veigl  came  into  action,  the  battle 
on  the  plain  was  still  undecided.  Among  the  hills  the 
position  of  the  Piedmontese  army,  says  the  French  official 
report,  was  very  critical.  Bencdek,  on  his  left,  drove  back 
Durando  and  Cucchiari  from  the  hills  in  front  of  Madonna 
del  Scoperla ;  and  the  Piedmoiitese  were  only  saved  from 
absolute  rout  by  the  guns  of  the  lal  French  corps  opening 
upon  the  (lank  of  the  advancing  Austrians,  and  checking 
their  attack.  On  the  ejctreme  left  of  the  allies.  Mollard's 
Piedmontcse,  having  completely  failed  in  the  atUick  on 
San  Martino,  were  in  full  retreat  towards  the  lake.  The 
king  despatched  Cialdint's  division  to  the  assistance  of 
Durando,  and  ordered  Fanti  to  support  MoUard.  thus 
throwing  20,000  fresh  troops  against  the  Austrians,  and 
stopping  the  retreat  of  the  three  beaten  divisions. 

For  the  whole  afternoon  Benedck  remained  master  of 
his  ground.  Cucchiari  had  left  the  field.  Mollard,  rein- 
forced by  Fanti,  was  aImo:5t  inactive  on  the  railway  near 
the  lake.  Cialdint  and  Durando  failed  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  Madonna  del  Scopcrta.  Stadion's  corps,  having 
retired  from  Solferino.  covered  licncdck's  left,  and  secured 
him  from  the  attack  of  the  tst  French  corps.     Between 
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Solfcrino  and  Cavriana  the  Imperial  Guard  gradually 
drove  the  Austrians  from  the  heights  behind  San  Cassiano. 
In  the  plain  >ficrs  corps  attacked  Guidizzolo,  but  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  now  made  a  last  attempt  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Though  defeated  at  Solfcrino  he  still  held 
Cavriana,  and  Bencdck  was  victorious  on  the  right,  A 
success  in  the  plain  on  the  left  might  yet  decide  the  day 
in  his  favour.  The  9th  and  nth  corps  were  therefore 
ordered  to  attack  Nicl  and  Canrobcrt.  The  village  of 
Robccco  became  again  the  centre  of  the  fight.  The 
Austrians  pressed  gallantly  fonvard,  and  drove  back 
repeated  charges  of  the  French  cavalry;  and  there  were 
tiroes  when  it  seemed  that  they  would  carry  Robccco. 
But  the  French  displaye<l  a  wonderful  firmness  in  resisting 
the  attack.  Four  French  colonels  fell  at  the  head  of  their 
regiments.  Still  Nicl  held  his  ground,  and  by  four  o'clock 
the  fury  of  the  .Austrian  attack  was  dying  away,  and  the 
French  right  was  safe.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the 
battle  was  decided  in  the  centre,  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
MacMahon's  corps  successfully  attacking  Ca.vriana,  and 
completely  breaking  the  Austrian  line.  The  moming  had 
been  hot  and  sultry.  .M!  the  afternoon  dark  mas-scs  of 
clouds  had  been  gathering  over  the  Mincio  valley  and  the 
plain  of  Medole.  .'\s  the  French  Tougbt  their  way  into 
Cavriana  a  fearful  tempest  burst  over  the  field.  First  came 
blasts  of  wind  and  blinding  clouds  of  duat,  then  a  deluge 
of  rain  descended,  and  the  hurricane  was  accompanied  by 
vivid  lightning  and  loud  peals  of  thunder.  For  a  brief  inter- 
val the  storm  and  darkness  almost  put  an  end  to  the  lighting. 
Then  as  it  cleared  away,  the  Austrians,  covered  by 
their  splendid  cavalry,  were  seen  retiring  in  long  columns 
by  all  the  roads  which  ted  from  the  hills,  and  then  from 
the  plain  to  the  fords  and  bridges  of  the  Mincio.  On  the 
&11  of  Cavriana,  Francis  Joseph  had  given  orders  for  a 
general  retreat.  Benedck  was  reluctantly  forced  to  follow 
the  movement  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  As  he  retired  the 
Piedmontese  pressed  upon  him.  firing  on  his  rear  guards, 
and  pushing  into  Madonna  del  Scoperta  and  San  Marlino, 
a«  the  Austrians  abandoned  the  villages  t.h%lxVve:v  ^'^^^'^^^ 
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successfully  since  early  morning.  The  Piedmontese  flat< 
tercd  themselves  that  they  had  thus  their  share  in  the 
victory,  but  for  them  Solfcrino  was  only  a  dcfent.  Ats 
General  Hamley  sa>'s, "  They  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
engage  Bcncdck.  the  most  skilful  and  resolute  of  the 
Austrian  leaders,  who,  meeting  their  too  diffuse  attacks  in 
compact  order,  had  pushed  them  back  constantly  towards 
the  lake  He  received  with  tears  of  vexation  the  orders  of 
his  imperial  chief  to  abandon  the  ground  he  had  woti 
and  join  the  general  retreat."  I  need  only  add  that 
Bencdck's  30^000  Austrians  had  been  opposed  to  at  least 
40.000  Piedmontcsc.  and  that  he  look  1000  prisoners,  and 
inflicted  on  the  royal  army  a  loss  of  4000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  total  loss  of  the  allies  was  3300  killed, 
12,000  wounded,  and  2000  prisoners  and  missing;  of  the 
Austrians,  2300  killed,  10,600  wounded,  and  about  9000 
prisoners.  No  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  the  Austrian 
retreat.  The  French  had  suffered  heavily  during  the 
battle,  the  men  were  weary  with  fighting  and  marching. 
and  drenched  with  rain,  and  few  of  them  had  eaten  any- 
thing for  the  last  thirteen  hours.  They  bivouacked  on  Oie 
ground  they  had  won,  the  Emperor  establishing  his  head- 
quarters in  Cavriana.  The  Austrians  rccrosscd  the  Mincio, 
and,  retiring  to  the  line  of  the  Adigc,  proceeded  to 
reorganize  their  defeated  army. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  was  not  tlie  fault  of  the  Austrian 
soldiers,  but  of  the  vacillating  plans  of  the  imperial  staff. 
Something,  too,  must  be  charged  to  the  non-appearance  of 
Lichtenstcin's  troops.  Leaving  Mantua  the  day  before, 
he  had  received  information  of  the  approach  of  Prince 
Napoleon's  corps  which  was  coming  up  from  Tuscany. 
Instead  of  obeying  his  orders  and  pressing  on  to  Ccresara 
and  Mcdolc,  he  wasted  time  collecting  information  about 
the  Prince's  movements,  and  observing  the  advance  of  his 
light  cavalry.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  he  heard 
of  the  great  battle  in  which  he  had  failed  to  take  part, 
.ind  returned  to  Mantua,  where  he  was  at  once  depri^-tti 
of  his  command.  His  presence  on  the  field  might  perliap^ 
ha.ve  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
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THE  REVOLUTION   IN  CENTRAL  ITALY. 


As  early  as  February  addresses  had  been  distributed 
among  tlic  people  and  the  army  of  Tuscany,  calling  upon 
the  Tuscans  to  strike  for  Italian  libcrt>*  against  Austria 
in  the  event  of  Piedmont  declaring  war.  It  »vas  generally 
believed,  and  with  good  reason,  that  these  addresses 
emanated  from  Turin.  As  the  war  became  imminent, 
the  agitation  in  Tuscany  increased.  Buoncompagni,  the 
Picdmontcse  Minister  at  Florence,  watched  carefully  over 
the  growth  of  the  movement.  A  similar  movement  was 
in  progress  in  the  Duchy  of  Modena.  On  February  I2tht 
1859.  Mr.  Walton,  the  English  Consul  at  Carrara,  wrote  ' 
to  Lord  Malmcsbury,  "  Wc  arc  approachinfj  either  a  war 
or  a  revolution.  Many  respectable  [>eopIe  here  are  in 
constant  correspondence  with  a  committee  resident  in 
Turin,  in  which  M.  Farini  takes  an  active  part,  and  from 
what  I  can  ascertain  tt  is  to  prepare  the  people  in  this 
district  to  receive  Picdmontcse  troops,  at  the  same  time 
impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  politi- 
cal demonstration  until  the  Picdmontesc  march  on  the 
Ttcino,  as  it  is  then  intended  to  disarm  the  few  troops 
here,  and  the  Pie<lmontesc  will  be  requested  to  enter  the 
state  under  the  pretext  of  keeping  order."  The  breaking 
out  of  the  war  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution.  On  the 
Z5th  of  April  the  Duke  of  Modena  withdrew  his  weak 
garrison  from  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  concentrated  his 
little  army  in  the  capital.    Immediately  a  provisional 

'  "  Further  Correspondence  lupccting  ASkiia  of  Italy,"  18S9,  xxU. 
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government  was  established  at  Carrara,  and  a  column  of 
Piedmontese  troops  occupied  tlie  district. 

Two  days  after  llierc  was  a  revolution  at  Florence, 
"  For  several  weeks,"  wrote  Mr.  Scarlett,  the  English 
Minister  at  theTuscan  court,' "thcGrand  Duke's  govero- 
menl  believed  that  the  intrigues  of  Piedmont,  seconded 
by  Signor  Quoncompagni,  had  paved  the  way  to  a  popular 
explosion."  ..."  Last  night  (April  26th)  the  troops, 
who  had  long  been  like  the  people  tampered  with  and 
worked  upon  by  Picdmontese  agents  and  Tuscan  partisans 
of  the  Italian  cause,  deserted  the  Grand  Duke's  standard, 
adopted  the  tricolnured  Italian  flag,  and  fraternized  en- 
tirely with  the  mob  in  the  streets."  Early  next  morning 
a  crowd  of  citizens  and  soldiers  paraded  the  city,  and 
appeared  before  the  Italian  Embassy,  where  Signor  Buon- 
compagni  addressed  them,  "  recommending  discipline  and 
order."  They  then  went  to  the  French  Embassy,  to  pay 
their  homage  to  France.*  Later  in  the  morning  the 
diplomatic  corps  was  summoned  to  a-tsemble  at  the  Pitti 
Palace.  The  Grand  Duke  announced  to  them  that  he 
would  leave  I'lorcncc  and  throw  himself  for  protection  on 
the  Powers  of  Europe.  Mr,  Scarlett  protested  against 
this  resolution,  and,  indeed,  had  the  Duke  stayed  he 
would  have  seriously  embarrassed  the  revolutionary  party 
in  Tuscany,  But,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  popular  report 
in  Florence,  Buoncompagni  had  succeeded  in  working 
upon  his  fears  and  seriously  alarming  him  for  his  personal 
safety.  That  afternoon  he  left  Florence  for  Verona.  A 
provi<iional  government  was  appointed.  "  In  other  words," 
wrote  Mr.  Scarlett,  "this  country  is  now  annexed  to 
Piedmont."  The  dictatorship  of  the  country  during  the 
war  was  oflTcrcd  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  accepted 
by  him,  and  on  the  Ilth  of  May,  Signor  Buoncompagni 


>  "  Farther  Ccrretpoitdence,"  pp.  5  itud  Cl 

^  Tbc  vails  of  the  houses  were  ailornud  in  various  places  with  the 
Icgciul,  ''  Viva  i/talia! — I'h'a  Viltorio  EmmaitmU !  "  But  the 
leucrs  were  everywhere  exactly  similar,  and  ic  was  evident  that  stencil 
plates,  prci-icled  by  the  Itnlian  eommiilee,  had  be«o  carried  round 
the  city  in  the  nighi. 
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announced  by  proclamation  that  to  him  had  been  com* 
mittcd  the  task  of  representing  the  King  of  l*icdmont  as 
dictator  at  Florence.  lie  was  reaping  the  reward  of  his 
skilfully  conducted  intrigues  against  the  grand-ducal 
government,*  and  now,  with  the  aid  of  France,  he  made 
Tuscany  a  base  of  operations  against  Parma,  Modcna,  and 
the  Papal  States. 

Two  delegates  were  sent  from  Florence  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Emperor  at  Alessandria  to  request  for  the 
provisional   government  at    Florence  the    protection   of 
the  French  arms.     In  response  to  this  appeal  Napoleon 
promised  to  send  there  his  cousin,  Prince  Napoleon,  and 
the  5th  corps  tfarmt'e.     He  bad  a  double  object  in  this. 
In    the  first  place  it  tended  to  promote  the  revolution  in 
Central  Italy,  in  the  second  to  make  his  cousin  a  pro> 
minent  figure  in  that  part  of  the  drama,  in  the  hope  that 
at  the  subsequent  division  of  the  spoil  Tuscany  would  fall 
to  his  share.     Prince  Napoleon  had  married  an    Italian 
princess.     His  revolutionary  sentiments,  and  the  personal 
[Support  he  had  given  Cavour,  had  made  his  name  popular 
fwith  the  Ilalianists.     The  idea,   therefore,  of  m.tking  him 
the  sovereign  of  a  revived  kingdom  of  Etruria  was  by  no 
means  an  impracticable  one,  and  had  Napoleon  been  able 
to  carry  out  his  full  programme,  and  "  ir^x  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,"  he  would  doubtless  have  been  able 
also  to  make  Florence  the  capital  of  a  tributary  Franco- 
'Italian  State,  such  as  his  uncle  in  his  time  had  created, 

On  the  Z3rd  of  May  Prince  Napoleon  landed  at  Leg- 
horn.      His    written    orders    bade   him    "  to    do    nothing 
^against  Bologna  or  against  the  I'ontifical  States,  so  long 
tBS  the  Austrians  did  not  violate  neutrality,  and  in  case  of 
such  violation  to  explain,  by  a  manifesto,  the  entry  of  the 
French  troops  into  Pontifical  territory."     He  was  to  con- 

'  Lord  Stntford  dc  RdJdtfTe  did  not  hesitate  to  stiy  in  the  Hous« 
i  of  Lorili,  that  if  Biioncompagni  hnd  nctcd  35  the  correspondence 
Bjipcarcd  to  show  he  had  acted,  he  had  forfeited  his  privileges  as  an 
amhat^ador  nnd  trat  lubjeci  to  the  law*  of  Tuscany.  Certainly,  he 
added,  Cromwell  would  have  hanged  any  ambasudor  who  ventured 
thut  to  abuse  his  position  as  the  privileged  envoy  of  a  foreign 
state. 
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sider  as  a  violation  of  neutrality  the  addition  of  a  single 
man  to  tlie  garrison  of  Anconi  or  Bolot^na,  or  the  tnarcli 
of  any  Austrian  troops  into  Venctia  or  Lombardy  from  the 
Romagna.,'  In  a  word,  any  modiBcation  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Papal  States  was  to  be  made  the  pretext  for  in- 
vading them  ;  and  without  any  such  invasion,  or  the  least 
pretext  for  it.  Prince  Napoleon  took  measures,  as  he  him- 
self avowed,  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  Bologna  by 
threatening'  their  position  in  the  Legations. 

From  his  head-quarters  at  Florence  he  directed  the 
movcmciits  of  about  20,000  French  troops,  the  9000  men 
who  composed  the  regular  Tuscan  army  of  Ulloa,  and  the 
volunteers  of  General  Mezzacapo.'  On  the  24th  he  ordered 
the  troops  in  the  North  of  Tuscany  to  threaten  the  roads 
and  passes  by  which  the  Austn'ans  communicated  with 
Modena  and  I'arma.  At  the  same  time  the  Tuscan*  were 
directed  to  make  demonstrations  at  several  points  against 
the  Papal  frontier.'  The  Austrians  had  agreed  with  the 
Pontifical  Crovcrnmcnt  that  they  would  not  evacuate 
Bologna  or  Ancona  without  givini^  two  days'  clear  notice, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  time  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order  in  those  cities.  But  the  position  of  the 
Austrians  was  now  becoming  very  precarious.  They  had 
in  the  first  days  of  the  war  given  just  offence  to  the 
Pontifical  Government,  and  irritated  the  people  against 
them,  by  needlessly  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege  at  Ancona. 
The  Pope  protested,  and  the  state  of  siege  was  raised. 
They  now  saw  themselves  threatened  by  troops  in  Tus- 
cany, and  by  the  French  fleet  in  the  Adriatic.  One  day, 
in  the  last  week  of  May,  a  French  frigate  steamed  up  to 
the  month  of  the  harbour  at  Ancona,  and  fired  a  shot,  and 
lignallcd  to  know  if  the  Austrians  had  left  the  place  yet. 
Another  day  a  party  of  French  marines  was  landed  near 
Rimini  to  collect  supplies,  and  for  some  hours  the  road 
between  the  two  Austrian  garrisons  of  Bologna  and 
Ancona  was  thus  held  by  the  French.    The  news  of 

■  French  official  report  cf  the  wm. 

•  Afterward!  Mmisierof  Wa*  of  ihc  Kingdom  of  luily. 

t  Trcncb  uDicial  report 
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Magenta  put  an  end  to  the  Occupation.  The  Austrtans 
hurriedly  withdrew  from  Ancona,  and  concentrated  all 
their  troops  at  Bologna;  and  on  the  nth  of  June,"  their 
line  of  retreat  being  already  threatened  by  the  movements 
directed  by  Prince  Napoleon  on  the  frontier,  they  aban- 
doned Bologna,'  without  giving  the  Cardinal  Vicar  more 
than  a  few  hours'  notice.  On  the  9th  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  menaced  by  the  Picdmontcsc  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Modcnese  on  the  other,  had  fled  to  Switzerland. 
The  Duke  of  Modcna  tc(t  his  capital  for  the  Austrian 
head-quarters. 

On  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  the  Revolu- 
tionists of  Bologna  found  the  city  In  their  hands.  There 
was  not  B  single  soldier  within  its  walls.  They  immediately 
expelled  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  tore  down  the  Papal  arms, 
formed  n  provisional  government,  enrolled  a  national  guard, 
and  sent  for  help  to  Tuscany.  Volunteers  from  Mezza- 
capo's  corps  were  soon  In  Bologna,  and  Buoncompagni 
sent  3000  rifles  to  be  used  in  arming  the  national  guard. 
Protected  by  the  presience  of  the  French  5th  corps  in  Tus- 
cany, the  provL^ional  government  at  Boingna  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  little  Pontifical  army,  and,  moreover, 
Prince  Napoleon  and  Buoncompagni  had  found  means  to 
provide  sufficient  occupation  for  the  Papal  troops  in  another 
quarter. 

White  one  portion  of  the  Tuscan  army  threatened  the 
Romagna,  another  had  been  moved  to  the  Papal  frontier 
which  divides   Umbria    from  Tuscany.      Close  to  that 


*  Ily  A  curious  coincidence,  Mettemich  died  on  tb«  1  itti,  tbe  very 
d»y  on  wliicli  the  Aiiilrian*  atNtniloned  Bologna,  th«tr  last  garrison 
beyond  ihcir  o-wn  It.-ilinn  ftonlicn. 

*  Prince  N'npoleon  bouis  of  tliis  success  ia  bis  official  report  to 
tbe  Emperor,  dated  Coiio,  July  41I1,  1S59.  Hi*  object  was.  he  sa>-$, 
"de  menacer  le  tianc  louche  ile  Vurmt.V  Aulricliienne  en  cnnipromet. 

Dt  KS  ligne^  de  reUiiite,  el  de  haier  itm  abandon  dcs  dtich& 
)e  Parmc  «  dc  Mod^nc"  .  .  .  "La  pn-sencc,"  he  *ay«,  "de  ce 
corps  (V™),  prfii  iL  deboucher  sur  I'ajm^  autricliicnnc,  a  iinprimi! 
surceneann<!eune  cminle  assex  vive  pour  qu'elle  se  stni  halee  dis 
la  baiaille  de  Magenta  d'abondoiuier  Ancone,  Bolt^oe,  et  succes- 
svement  toutcs  ses  pOMtioni  sur  la  rtre  droite  du  PO." 
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frontier,  in  the  hill  country  of  Lake  Thrasymenc,  stands 
the  old  city  of  Perugia,  a  place  of  some  importance,  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall,  and  from  its  position  capable  of 
being  easily  defended.  There  were  a  few  Papal  carbineers 
in  the  city,  and  these  had  hitherto  been  able  to  preserve 
order  amongst  its  20.000  inhabitants.  But  It  hnd  been 
decided  at  Florence  that  Umbria  should  be  revolutionized, 
and  Perugia  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  chief  effort  of  the 
conspirators  against  the  peace  of  the  Papal  States.  In 
I'oligna,  and  some  of  the  minor  towns,  the  Liberals  had 
attennptcd  a  rising  on  hearing  the  news  of  what  had  been 
done  at  Bologna;  but  they  were  a  mere  handful,  and, 
seeing  that  no  one  joined  them,  they  submitted  to  the 
authorities,  not  a  single  shot  being  fired.  But  as  Perugia 
lay  near  the  Tuscan  frontier,  it  was  easy  to  introduce  into 
the  city  a  number  of  volunteers  from  Tuscany,  who  united 
themselves  to  the  Revolutionists  of  the  town,  and  on  the 
14th  of  June  hoisted  the  Picdmontese  tricolour,  disarmed 
the  carbineers,  and  formed  a  provisional  government. 

This  government  lasted  a  week.  The  time  was  employed 
in  preparing  for  resistance  to  the  Papal  troopa.  An  envoy 
was  despatched  to  Florence,  to  ask  Buoncompagnl  to  send 
to  Perugia  troops,  arms,  and  a  royal  commissioner.  Buon- 
compagnl did  not  dare  to  do  It.  He  could  not  venture  to 
openly  identify  him«elf  with  the  rebellion  in  Umbria,  but 
he  gave  it  sufiicicnt  help  through  one  of  his  «gcnts.  "  Settle 
it  all  with  Cerolti,"  was  his  reply  to  the  Pcrugian  envoy. 
This  Ccrottj  had  held  a  command  at  Rome,  in  1S49,  and 
had  fought  in  the  defence  under  MaKtini.  He  was  now  in 
Tuscany,  whence  he  led  Soo  armed  volunteers  to  Perugia. 
Other  leaders  brought  up  smaller  contingents  ;  and  aims, 
ammunition,  and  money  were  supplied  from  Florence. 
Prince  Napoleon's  troops  on  the  frontier  put  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  these  proceedings,  because  the  French  were 
in  Tuscany  only  to  protect  and  promote  them. 

The  Pontifical  troops,  destined  for  the  recapture  of 
Perugia,  left  Rome  on  the  14th  of  June.  They  were  com* 
manded  by  Colonel  Schmidt,  and  did  not  number  more 
than  2000  men.    Of  these,  100  Roman  carbineers  formed 
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the  advanced  ^uard.  The  main  body.  1500  strong,  con- 
sisted of  Swiss,  Roman  volunteers,  Pontifical  custom  Oiousc 
guards,  a  few  engineers  and  a  section  of  Roman  artillcrj'. 
The  rear  guard  was  formed  by  400  Roman  troops  of 
the  line.  Thus  the  column  was  as  much  a  native  Roman  | 
as  a  Swiss  force.  On  the  evening  of  the  i9tli  it  reached  | 
Foligno.  Here  Schmidt  heard  that  the  rebels  at  Perugia, 
who  were  already  ;ooostroi)g(tiie  majority  being  volunteers 
from  Tuscany),  expected  to  receive  immediately  large  re- 
tnibrcemciits  from  the  revolted  G  rand  Duchy.  At  once  he 
decided  ypon  attacking  the  town  without  further  delay,  and 
during  the  night,  by  a  forced  inarch,  he  pushed  foi-ward 
his  column  to  Sta.  Marta  degli  Angcli,  ten  mites  from 
Ferugia.  He  halted  tlierc  at  2  u.m.  on  the  30tli.  Wtiile 
the  troop.?  rested  and  had  their  confessions  heard  by  the 
Franciscan  fathers  in  the  mona<5tcry,  Signor  Latanzi,  a  man 
who  was  most  popular  in  the  town  and  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  it,  entered  i'erugia  under  a  flag  of  truce.  He 
came  commissioned  by  the  Holy  Father  to  urge  the  rebels 
to  submit  and  come  to  terms  without  useless  bloodshed. 
But  he  could  not  persuade  the  leaders  toacccpt  his  advice, 
for  he  had  to  deal,  not  with  a  few  Pcnigians,  but  with  a 
mass  of  invaders  from  Tuscany,  who  had  taken  pos^^cssion 
of  the  town,  and  who  knew  that  if  they  failed  to  hold  it  a 
safe  retreat  was  open  to  them  behind  the  lines  of  Prince 
Napoleon's  corps.  Therefore  no  other  course  remained  for 
Colonel  Schmidt  but  to  attack  the  place  as  soon  as  Latanzi 
rejoined  him. 

The  storming  of  Perugia  has  become  one  of  the  legends 
of  tlie  Italian  Revolution.  There  is  a  version  of  the  stor>* 
which  tells  how  the  unfortunate  Pcrugians  received  no 
warning  of  the  coming  attack,  until  they  found  themselves 
suqmsed,  plundered,  and  massacred,  by  a  horde  of  blood- 
thirsty Swiss  mercenaries.  It  will  not, however, stand  exa- 
mination in  the  light  of  authentic  contemporary  records. 
The  troops  who  made  the  attack  were  at  least  as  much 
Ronun  as  Swiss  ;  the  men  who  restste<l  them  were  to  a 
lar  greater  extent  Tuscans  than  Pcrugians.  They  were 
net  surprised  ;  they  had  for  some  days  been  arming  and 
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preparing  for  a  struggle,  and  then  came  the  warning  of 
Latanzi's  unsuccessful  mission.  But  the  fact  was  that  the 
Tuscans  and  the  refugees  who  got  up  the  rising  were  dis- 
appointed  at  their  failure,  and  were  not  prepared  for  the 
energy  displayed  by  the  Pontifical  governmenL  The 
rising  had  not  spread  beyond  I'cru^a.  yet  they  believed 
that,  widi  the  French  behind  them  in  Tuscany,  Ihcy  would 
not  be  attacked  by  the  Papal  troops.  In  this  they  were 
deceiving^  themselves,  and  when  the  attack  came  they  cried 
out  that  they  were  treacherously  surprised. 

Colonel  Schmidt  resolved  to  make  the  assault  at  the 
Roman  gate.  It  was  strongly  barricaded,  and  about  eight 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  it  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
S.  riclro  was  held  by  the  insurgents.  Between  the  mon- 
astery and  the  Papal  troops  lay  the  village  of  S.  Gio^-anni, 
where  the  road  crossed  tlic  river  by  a  stone  bridge.  The 
village  appeared  to  be  deserted ;  but,  as  the  troops  ap- 
proached the  bridge,  a  shot  was  fired  from  a  window,  and 
one  of  the  Roman  soldiers  of  the  vanguard  fell.  The 
door  of  the  house  was  forced,  and  a  man  found  within  with 
a  musket  in  his  band  was  shot  on  the  spot.  The  soldiers 
Iiad  orders  not  to  fire  till  they  were  attacked.  Crossing 
the  bridge,  they  deployed  in  silence  upon  the  open  ground 
beyond.  Immediately  a  volley  was  fired  upon  them  from 
the  roof  and  windows  of  the  monastery.  The  attack  bcgdn, 
the  gate  of  the  building  was  forced,  a  few  rcbcis  killed  and 
wounded  and  the  rest  driven  out.  leaving  some  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  Papal  troops.  In  the  monastery 
Schmidt  established  an  ambulance  for  the  wounded 
Papalint  and  the  wounded  rebels  alike.  He  then  formed 
his  troops  into  three  columns.  The  first  of  these,  looo 
strong  with  a  g-poundcr  and  a  howitzer,  he  kept  at  the 
monastery  for  the  attack  of  the  Koman  gate,  which  was  to 
be  made  under  his  personal  command.  Theotlicrcolumns, 
eadi  about  joo  strong,  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Commandants  I'asquicr  and  Jcanncrct,  who  were  to  strike 
off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  make  a  diversion  by  attacking 
the  town  on  other  points.  A  few  shots  were  fired  at  the 
barricaded  gate,  a  few  sliclls  were  tluown  over  it  to  intimi- 
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dale  the  defenders  ;  then,  it  being  supposed  that  the 
bxiricidc  was  sufficiently  shaken,  the  stormcrs  attacked  it. 
The  jiKfis  of  the  pioneeri,  being  of  bad  metal,  broke  after 
a  few  blows.  Two  scaling  ladders  were  then  placed  against 
the  barrier.  The  troops  clambered  over  it,  tore  down  the 
tricolour,  and  drove  the  rebels  into  the  streets  behind. 
Here  they  were  confronted  by  a  second  and  more  formid- 
able line  of  defence,  for  the  Tuscan  volunteers  had  erected 
a  strong  barricade  across  the  street,  and  from  behind  it, 
and  from  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses  and  of  a 
lai^e  hotel  that  stood  just  inside  the  gate,  they  fired  upon 
the  head  of  the  Fapal  column.  Among  the  men  on  the 
housetops  some  women  were  standing,  hurling  down  tiles 
and  stones.  The  barricade  in  front  was  stormed,  the  doors 
of  the  hotel  and  of  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street 
were  forced,  and  a  well-directed  fire  of  musketry  cleared 
the  house-tops.  Two  of  the  women  were  hit  by  bullets 
during  the  fighting  and  were  killed.  Stones  and  heavy 
furniture  had  been  thrown  from  the  hotel  windows,  and 
several  shots  had  been  fired  from  it.  The  soldiers  entered 
it  furiously,  an  armed  group  threw  themselves  upon  them, 
and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  the  innkeeper,  Storti,  and 
two  of  his  seiTants  were  bayonctted.  In  a  room  upstairs, 
an  American,  named  Perkins,  was  staying  with  his  family; 
n  sentry  was  posted  at  his  door  to  secure  them  from  harm. 
The  fighting  in  the  street':  listed  some  time,  and,  after  it 
ceased,  a  shot  was  fired  from  a  house  ;  it  was  stormed,  and 
a  man  was  killed  inside.  There  was  some  plundering,  for 
there  had  been  fighting  in  the  houses,  and  the  Swiss  and 
Romans  were  soldiers  and  not  saints ;  but  most  of  the 
things  taken  were  restored  by  the  officers.  Mo  one  fell  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels  except  in  fair  fight.  There  was  no 
massacre  of  "  old  men,  women  and  children,"  no  outrage 
of  any  kind.  Ninetyof  the  soldiers,  including  some  of  the 
officers,  were  put  Itors  dc  combat.  The  insurgents  lost  about 
seventy  killed,  a  hundred  wounded,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  prisoners.  Most  of  the  remainder  fled  into  Tuscany. 
Mr.  Perkins  had  stayed  in  Perugia  expecting  to  sec  Papal 
defeat.     In  his  diMppointment  he  went  off  to  Florence, 
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whence  he  wrote  to  the  Times  an  account  of  the  "sack 
and  massacre  of  Perugia,"  in  which  he  showed  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  Revolutionists 
had  failed,  but  they  were  determined  that  the  revolt  of 
Perugia  should  serve  their  cause  in  another  way.  The 
It^nd  of  the  sack  and  massacre  became  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Revolution.  As  an  actual  fact,  the  Papal 
government  had  done  nothing  but  ri{:;hleously  repel  force 
by  force.  Pew  rebellions  ever  were  repressed  with  less 
bloodshed.  There  were  no  after  cxccutitms  for  complicity 
in  it,  like  those  carried  into  elTect  on  other  occasions  by  the 
French  at  Paris,  the  Picdmontcse  at  Genoa,  the  English 
themselves,  on  a  grand  scale,  in  India  and  in  Jamaica. 
The  revolt  was  fomented  by  foreign  conspirators ;  it  was 
firmly  and  mercifully  repressed  by  the  native  government. 
In  carrying  out  the  orders  of  that  government,  Colonel 
Schmidt  and  hia  troops  had  shown  as  much  gallantry'  as 
military  tact  and  skill,  and  he  well  deserved  the  rank  oi 
General  which  wafl  immediately  conferred  upon  him,  and 
which  certainly  ]'iu«  IX.  would  never  have  granted  tohim 
had  there  been  the  least  foundation  for  the  stories  of  sack 
and  ma.ssacre.' 

The  Revolution  in  Central  Italy  had  been  so  far  success- 
ful that  Tuscany  and  the  duchies  of  Parma'  and  Modena, 


'  For  R  masterly  analysis  and  comp.-maon  of  ihe  Rcvolulitmary  und 
the  Koman  accounts  of  the  aflair  of  ferugia,  sec  Dublin  Revievi% 
September,  1859,  vol.  47.  Uld  Scries. 

*  Tho  Mnr<iuic  of  Normanby,  tpc^tking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
July  i>lh,  1859,  said :— "  He  had  no  objection  10  postpone  the  obser- 
rationft  nhich  he  dnircd  to  make  upon  the  conduct  of  Count  Civour. 
His  dispatches  contained  more  of  the  iuppretiio  viti  than  he  (Lord 
Normanbyf  ever  found  in  any  documents  of  a  similar  nature,  li 
would  have  been  highly  k.itislactory  to  him  to  have  been  able  to  show 
bow  well  the  Duchess  of  Pamu  had  acted  tlirouj{houi  these  transac- 
tions, and  how  completely  without  juitification  was  itie  conduct  of  the 
Sardinian  GovcmmcnL  He  recollected  the  state  in  which  she  found 
the  Duchy  of  Pama,  and  had  had  recent  Icnowledse  of  the  state  in 
which  she  left  it ;  and  he  must  say,  lookioj;  both  10  her  conduct  with 
reference  to  her  son's  interest  and  the  attention  she  had  ptid  to  the 
welfare  of  her  people,  Ihiit  (here  uould  be  no  act  which  would  be 
more  deserving;  itf  0)>probnuni,  thaii  any  attempt  to  ditpossess  her 
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as  well  as  Bologna  and  the  Romagna,  were  in  the  hands  of 
its  promoters.  To  the  latter  district  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio 
was  soon  after  sent  by  Cavour  as  a  Royal  Commissioner, 
while  Buoncompagni  continued  to  rule  Tuscany.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  revolution  at  Bologna,  welcome  news  was 
telegraphed  from  London  to  Turin.  Lord  Derby's  Min- 
istry had  fallen,  the  English  Liberals  were  again  in  power, 
and  a  few  days  after  a  Cabinet  was  formed  in  which 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  two  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Italy — held 
respectively  the  positions  of  Premier  and  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs, 

of  the  states,  which  she)  held  in-  the  name  of  her  son,  and  which 
were  settled  on  him  and  his  heirs." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


VILLAI-'RANCA  AND  ITS  SEQUEL. 

SOLFERINO  «*as  llic  last  battle  of  the  war  of  1859.  The 
day  after  the  fight  was  spent  by  the  French  in  biirj'ing  the 
dead,  sending  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  and  reorganizing' 
the  various  corps  that  had  been  engaged.  In  thcaftcrnoon 
there  was  a  sudden  panic  in  Castiglionc.  "At  3  p-m.,"* 
says  the  correspondent  of  the  Thnes^"&  column  of  dust 
rose  on  the  high  road  from  the  Campo  di  Mcdolc  to 
Castiglionc,  and  veiled  by  this  white  cover  was  a  rush  of 
mules,  carts,  and  carriages,  coursing  along  as  hard  as  they 
could,  jolting  the  wounded,  throwing  them  to  right  and 
left,  upsetting  and  breaking  everything.  Before  the  rush 
reached  Castiglionc  ihc  confusion  had  spread  there.  The 
sick  who  could  still  walk  tried  to  get  olT:  it  was  a  general 
sauvt  qui pettti  officers,  men,  sick  and  soiind,  gendarmes, 
infantry,  cavalry,  :irlillery  trains;  in  one  word,  everyone 
made  off.  With  incredible  rapidity,  almost  by  telegraph 
it  seemed,  the  rumour  that  the  Aiistrians  were  back  spread 
even  to  Brescia,  causing  no  slight  alarm.  However,  in  an 
hour  the  whole  was  over  ;  but  it  cost  the  Ufc  of  many 
a  poor  fellow,  and  lica\y  punishment  to  more  than  one 
officer." 

To  my  mind  the  lesson  of  this  incident  is,  that  before 
an  Austrian  succef^s  the  French  army  of  1859  would  ha^-c 
collapsed  as  rapidly  as  the  army  of  187a  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  panic  no  one  knows.  It  is  said  that  it  arose 
from  some  straggler*  seeing  a  French  liuiwur  regiment,  in 
light  coloured  uniform.i,  moving  across  the  plain.  Pro- 
bably .something  uf  the  kind  did  occur,  and  the  alarm  was 
set  on  foot,  and  spread  like  wildfire. 

The  Austrian*  were  far  enough  away.    By  the  afternoon 
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of  the  2Sth  they  had  rc-passctl  the  Mincio,  and  burned  the 
bridges.  On  the  2Sth  the  French  were  upon  llic  river. 
On  the  29th  they  threw  bridges  over  it,  and  Niel's  corps 
crossed,  and  pushed  on  to  Villafranca ;  the  other  corps 
followed  in  succession,  the  Emperor  transferring  hts  head- 
quarters to  Vaieggio  on  the  left  bank,  on  the  1st  of  July. 
Nothing  was  seen  of  the  Austrians.  Francis  Joseph  had 
withdrawn  to  the  line  of  the  Adigc,  his  right  resting  on 
Verona,  his  left  on  Legnago.  Mc  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion held  by  Radetzky  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  of 
1S4S.  On  their  side  the  Allies  occupied  tlie  ground  held 
by  Charles  Albert  in  the  same  year.  The  I'iciimontesc 
had  invested  Pcschtcra ;  and  the  army  tliat  had  fought  at 
Solferino,  reinforced  by  the  corps  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
held  the  heights  of  Custo/za  and  the  Somma  Campagna. 
The  Austrians  had  been  reinforced,  and,  had  the  war  con- 
tinued, they  would  doubtless  have  followed  in  the  steps  of 
Radetzky.  assumed  the  offensive,  and  fought  a  great  battlu 
at  Custozza.  But  peace  was  at  hand.  On  both  sides 
tliere  was  every  motive  for  desiring  it  Austria  had 
suffered  two  terrible  defeats,  a  French  army  held  the 
Mincio,  a  French  fleet  was  preparing  to  attack  Venice. 
and  disembark  a  corps  d'armie,  which  would  have  raided 
the  country  in  insurrection  in  the  Austrian  rear,  Hungary, 
too.  might  be  disturbed  at  any  moment.  Thcic  were  the 
motives  that  Inclined  Francis  Joseph  to  peace.  No  less 
.weighty  ones  presented  themselves  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  His  success  had  been  dearly  bought ;  his  iK>sttion 
on  the  Mincio,  though  a  good  one,  was  not  impregnable ; 
a  defeat  within  the  Quadrilateral  would  be  ruinous.  But 
more  than  this,  all  Germany  was  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  French  anns  and  the  humiliation  of  Austria. 
Prussian  influence  could  no  longer  keep  Germany  neutral. 
and  the  Regent  himself  was  beginning  to  be  startled  at 
the  development  of  Napoleon's  power  in  Italy.  It  seemed 
probable  that,  if  the  conflict  continued,  France  would  have 
to  fight  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  as  well  as  on  the 
Mincio  and  the  Adtge.  For  a  struggle  of  these  gigantic 
>roportioas  she  was  not  prepared. 
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On  tte  3rd  an  Austrian  officer  came  to  Valeggio,  to 
thank  Napoleon  for  having  sent  some  wounded  Austrian 
officers  to  Verona.  Tlie  opportunity  was  taken  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  Austrian  hcad-qiinrtcrs.  On 
the  6th  General  I'lcury  went  to  Verona,  to  see  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  and  arrange  the  preliminaries  or  an 
armistice.  On  the  8th  the  armistice  was  concluded. 
That  moinins  the  French  Adriatic  fleet  was  actuallygettiiig 
up  steam  for  the  attack  on  Venice,  when  counter  orders 
and  news  of  the  armistice  arrived  by  telegraph  from  the 
French  headquarters.  On  the  i  Mh  the  two  emperors 
met  at  Villafranca,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  by  whicJl 
Lombardy  was  to  be  given  to  Piedmont,  Vcnctia  was  to 
receive  a  considerable  amount  of  autonomy,  the  ducal 
governments  were  to  be  restored,  and  an  Italian  con- 
federation organized,  under  the  nominal  presidency  of  the 
Pope.  This  convention,  though  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Villafranca,  was  really  intended  to  be  only  a  basis  for 
a  subsequent  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  France, 
Austria,  and  Piedmont ;  the  peace  of  Villafranca  defined 
the  general  basis  of  this  agreement,  but  did  no  more. 
The  French  Emperor  immediately  returned  to  Paris.  A 
considerable  portion  of  his  army  remained  in  Italy  until 
the  following  summer. 

The  Austrian  rule  in  Lombardy  was  at  an  end.  Few 
now  believe  that  it  ever  deserved  one-tenth  of  the  re- 
proaches that  were  hurled  against  it.  M,  d'Idcvillc,  who 
had  heard  both  sides,  and  held  an  important  diplomatic 
post  at  Turin,  says.—"  To  be  just,  those  oppressors  were 
the  gentlest  and  best  of  tyrants.  Their  only  crime,  and 
It  was  one,  was  to  wear  the  white  uniform  and  speak 
German."  M.  d'Ideville  goes  on  to  say  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  his  presence,  Count  Cavour  spoke  thus  of  the 
Austrians  to  the  Uaron  de  Talleyrand,  the  French  Am- 
bassador— "Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "who,  during  the 
Austrian  occupation  was  our  most  terrible  enemy,  the 
one  whom  I  dreaded  most,  and  Ihc  steps  of  whose  progress 
I  counted  day  by  day  with  dismay  ?  Well,  it  was  the 
Archduke  Maximilian,  the  last  Viceroy  of  the  Lombaido- 
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Venetian  kingdom.  He  was  young,  active,  enterprising. 
He  had  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  difficult 
task  of  reconciling  the  Milanese  ;  and  assuredly  he  would 
have  succeeded.  Already  his  perseverance,  his  kindly 
bearing,  his  just  and  liberal  mind  had  won  many  partisans 
away  from  us.  At  no  time  had  the  Lombard  provinces 
been  so  prospcrou-i,  so  well  administered.  I  began  to  be 
alarmed  ;  but,  thank  heaven,  the  kind  government  of 
Vienna  intervened,  and,  as  is  its  custom,  seized  without 
hesitation  the  opportunity  of  committing  a  blunder,  an 
impolitic  act,  at  once  most  fatal  to  Austria,  most  useful  to 
I'icdmont.  The  wise  reforms  of  the  Archduke  had  given 
umbrage  to  the  old  party  of  the  Gaztila  di  Vtyona,  and 
the  F.mpcror  Francis  Joseph  recalled  his  brother  Maxi- 
milian from  Milan.  I  brcatlicd  freely  on  hearing  the 
news.  Nothing  was  lost :  Lombardy  could  not  escape  us 
now."  .'\nd  Lombardy  did  not  escape  him.  Perhaps  the 
course  of  cvcnt:^  would  have  been  different  if  Maximilian 
had  remained  viceroy  at  Milan.  If  so,  in  saving  Lom- 
bardy to  Austria,  he  would  have  saved  his  own  life.  But 
for  the  victories  of  Napoleon  HI.  in  Italy  the  unfortunate 
Archduke  would  never  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  to  meet 
his  fale  in  the  cemetery  of  Qucrctaro.  One  service  he 
rendered  to  Austria ;  with  his  friend,  TegethofT,  he  or- 
ganized the  fleet,  which  sc\cn  years  after  was  to  assert  in 
the  waters  of  Lissa  the  naval  supremacy  of  Austria  in  the 
Adriatic. 

Though  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca  restored  peace  to 
Northern  Italy,  and  gave  Lombardy  to  Piedmont,  it  was, 
in  reality,  litllc  better  than  a  truce,  Italy  bad  passed  not 
only  through  a  war,  but  through  the  first  phase  of  a  re- 
volution. Napoleon  \\\.  at  the  Tuileries,  Cavour  at 
Turin,  were  waiting  and  watching  for  the  further  dcvciop- 
incnt  of  their  plans.  Napoleon  saw  only  partially  what 
was  coming.  l-Us  dream  was  an  Italian  confederation, 
nominally  under  the  presidency  of  Pius  IX.,  but  actually 
governed  by  himself  through  his  army  of  occupation  at 
.  Rome,  his  hold  upon  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  his  influence 
at  Turin.    Cavour  saw  furtlicr.    For  him   the  unity  of 


Italy  meant  nothing  less  than  the  subjection  of  the  whole 
peninsula  to  I'iedmont,  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Rome, 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  the 
ciaminaiicc  of  the  rii-dmontcsc  cabinet  ovt-r  every  depart- 
ment of  the  national  life.  He  had  alreacly  accomplished 
much  with  a  view  to  this  end.  Austria  was  humbled; 
Lombardy  delivered  from  her  rule ;  the  support  of 
Napoleon  III.  was  certain,  for  there  was  no  doubt  that 
once  launched  upon  an  Italian  UBiionist  policy,  he  was  too 
weak  to  free  himself  from  the  impulse  of  Liberal  and  Re- 
volutionary ideas  represented  by  the  action  of  Cavour. 
Further  than  this,  in  Italy  itself  Tuscany  and  the  duchies 
were  occupied  cither  by  the  I'icdinontese  troops,  or  by  the 
revolted  armies  which  gave  full  aad  ready  obedience  to 
the  Fiedmontcsc  residents.  In  the  Komagna  a  provisional 
government  was  established,  ready  to  hand  over  its 
usurped  powers  to  Victor  Kmmanticl  the  moment  that  the 
wot  d'otdre  came  from  Paris.  This  government  was  sup- 
ported by  an  army  of  Revolutionists  commanded  by 
General  Garibaldi,  tvho  at  Bologna  was  drilling  the  men 
who  were  to  follow  him  in  his  enterprise  of  next  year. 
In  the  Pontifical  States,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  the  agents  of  Cavour  were  busy  preparing  the  way 
for  the  furthcrdevclopmcnt  of  his  policy,  and  the  disafTccted 
were  being  leagued  together  for  action,  whic!)  was  to  give 
a  pretext  for  I'icdmontcse  intervention.  While  Europe 
spoke  of  peace  the  war  cloiidii  were  gathering  over  its 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  and  French  and  Picdraon- 
tcse  diplomacy  only  delayed  the  bursting  of  the  storm, 
in  order  to  increase  its  intcmity  and  concentrate  its 
power. 

The  news  of  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  had  called  forth  a 
storm  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  of  Italy. 
Had  not  Louis  Napoleon  pledged  hi.s  word  to  free  Italy 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  and  w.i3  thi*  how  he  kept 
his  promise?  What  was  Lombardy  worth  while  the 
Austriaos  still  held  the  Quadrilateral?  Who  could  rejoice 
over  the  freedom  of  Milan,  while  Venice  still  saw  Austrian 
battalions  in  the  Square  of  St.  Mark  ?    And  then  the  pro- 
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sal  of  I 


ifedcration  under  the 


ilciicy  of  Pius  !>£.■ 


conledcration  under  the  prcsn 
liis  rank  reaction  ?     Thus  nm  the  protests  of  the 
press.     For  a  moment  Napoleon  was  the  most  unpopular 

tof  men  with  the  Liberals.  The  mob  of  Turin  forced  the 
booksellers  to  take  his  photograph  out  of  their  windows. 
The  newspapers  showed  an  inclination  to  return  to  their 
old  talk  about  the  ccup  ditat.     The  fit  of  fury,  however, 

I  soon  passed  off,  men  began  to  sec  tliat  Lombnrdy  w<i»  a 
solid  gain  to  Piedmont,  and  that  Napoleon's  policy  was 
Still  thoroughly  Piedmontcsc.  While  the  storm  lasted 
Cavour  had  given  in  his  resignation.  It  was  the  means 
of  saving  his  popularity,  and  his  retirement  did  not  for  a 

I  moment  remove  him  from  a  full  share  in  the  actual  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  Cavour's  resignation  took  place  on  the 
ijlh  of  July,  Count  Arcsc,  an  exile  from  Milan,  who  had 
become,  during  bis  banishment,  a  bosom  friend  of  Ia>uia 
Napoleon,  was  invited  to  form  a  ministry;  but  he  failed, 
and  tiicn,  on  the  19th,  the  portfulio  of  Prime  Minister  waa 
offered  to  Ratazzi,  Cavour's  trusted  collca^e,  who  found 

>no  difficulty  in  formingf  a  ministry,  which  in.iufiurated  its 
career  by  declaring,  through  the  Liberal  press,  lliat  it 
would  pursue  the  policy  of  Count  Cavour,  and  no  other. 

{Next  day,  for  some  icason,  there  was  a  remodelling  of  the 
ministry.  Ratazzi  look  the  portfolio  of  Justice,  while 
La  Marmora,  another  tried  colleague  of  Cavour,  assuir.cd 
that  of  Foreign  AfTairs  and  ihe  Premiership.  The  first 
days  of  August  witnessed  the  comedy  of  the  I'iediiiontcsc 
commissionem  yielding  up  their  powers  into  Che  hands  of 
Bthe  provisional  governments  of  Romagna  and  the  duchies, 
so  as  not  to  violate  the  letter  of  the  stipulation  agreed  to 
at  Villafranca,  while  these  vetj"  governments  looked  to 
■  La  Marmora  and  Kataz/.!  for  counsel  and  support,  and 
only  held  their  powers  till  the  position  of  affairs  would 
permit  them  to  go  through  the  form  of  :».  ft^biseiu,  and 
hand  over  the  territories  they  administered  to  the  King  of 
■  Piedniont.  This  nuich  being  accompli^ed,  in  order  lo 
Isavc  Bp}>earanccs,  on  the  Cth  of  August  the  plcnipoten- 
Itiarics  of  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  1-rance  met  at  Zurich  Lo 
arrange  tJie  terms  of  the  final  treaty,  of  which  that  of 


Villafraiica  was  only  the  prelude.  But  Ihc  Treaty  of 
Zurich  really  settled  nothing,  except  the  definite  boundary 
between  the  PiciJmontesc  and  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
Northern  Italy,  Austna»it  is  true,  agreed  to  give  Vcnetia 
a  certain  amount  of  local  independence,  while  France  was 
to  use  her  best  endeavours  to  secure  the  return  of  the 
sovereigns  to  the  duchies ;  but  these  stipulations,  vague 
enough  in  themselves,  were  rendered  still  more  Indcfinile 
by  the  whole  subject  of  ihc  pacification  of  Italy  being  re- 
ferred to  a  liuropean  congress — which,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  destined  never  to  meet. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  what  was  Napoleon's 
policy  during  the  seven  months  that  elapsed  between  his 
meeting  witli  Francis  Joseph  at  Viilafranca  and  the  cession 
of  Savoy  and  Nice.  Apparently,  he  had  no  fixed  plan, 
but  varied  his  aim  from  month  to  month,  according  to  the 
course  of  events.  To  one  point,  nevertheless,  he  adhctcd 
pertinaciously  throughout  As  for  the  duchies,  it  would 
appear  thai  when  during  the  war  he  had  allowed  Cavour 
to  rc%'oUitianizc  Central  Italy  and  had  sent  Prince  Na- 
poleon to  Floience.  it  was  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Prince 
and  his  young  Italian  bride  made  the  rulers  of  a  revived 
kingdom  of  Etruria.  Hut  Cavour  managed  so  well  and 
Prince  Napoleon  so  ill,  that  all  the  feeling  expressed  by 
the  Liberals  was  for  union  with  Piedmont.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  tiiat  when  Napoleon  agreed,  through 
his  reprcstntativcs  at  Zurich,  to  facilitate  the  return  of  (he 
Grand  Duke,  he  really  intended  to  do  so,  for  it  was  not 
his  interest  to  make  Piedmont  too  strong.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  an  incident,  the  significance  of  which  may  be  that 
from  the  first  Napoleon  looked  favourably  upon  a  I'icd- 
montese  annexation  of  Tu-scany,  though  we  bc-lievc  that  it 
more  probably  bore  only  upon  the  annexation  of  Komagna. 
and,  perhaps,  Modcna  and  I'arma.  One  day,  before 
Cavour  had  resigned  the  Premiership,  ihc  French  ambas- 
sador at  Tuiin,  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  received 
from  Count  Walcwski  a  despatch,  which  he  was  to  com* 
municate  to  the  Piedmontesc  minister.  The  despatch 
stated  that,  in  presence  of  the  troubles  fomented  by  Pied- 


mont  in  Central  Italy,  the  French  Government  declared  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Turin  that  any  atlempt  at  annexation  would 
be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  treaties,  and  that  the  king 
should  understand  that  it  was  at  his  own  peril,  without  the 
aid  of  France  and  against  her  advice  that  he  would  embark 
on  such  an  enterprise.  The  Prince  dc  la  Tourd'Auvx:i^nc, 
with  whose  personal  views  this  note  was  in  strict  accor- 
dance, waited  upon  the  Count,  and  courteously  but  firmly 
made  these  declarations  to  him  on  the  pari  of  his  Govern- 
ment. Cavour  heard  him  quietly  to  the  end,  and  then 
S3ict,whh  an  embarrassed  air,  "  Alas  I  my  dear  prince,  you 
arc  right  What  Count  Walewski  has  written  to  you  is 
not  calculated  to  encourage  our  hopes.  1  acknowledge  we 
arc  distinctly  blamed,  lint,"  he  added,  his  look  of  em- 
barrassment giving  plaoi  to  a  smile,  "  what  would  you  say 
if  I  were  to  read  you  on  my  part  something  I  have  received 
from  the  Tuileries  and  from  a  person  you  know  ? "  And 
so  saying,  he  look  out  a  letter  from  the  Kmpcror's  private 
secretary,  bearing  the  same  date  as  the  French  Premier's 
despatch,  and  assuring  him  that  the  Emperor  looked  very 
unfavourably  on  the  aniiexatiun  despatch,  and  Uiat  there- 
fore lie  need  not  be  anxious  about  any  complications 
which  might  result  from  It  The  o/Ticer  thus  disa\"owed 
by  his  own  sovereign  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  fold  up  his 
despatch  and  carry  it  away  with  him.' 

This  incident,  while  it  illustrates  the  utterly  unscrupulous 
character  of  the  imperial  diplomacy,  shows  that  Napoleon 
was  throughout  favourable  to  some  increase  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Piedmont  by  means  of  an  annexation  in  Central 
Italy.  Probably  the  annc.<<ation  referred  to  was  that  of 
Komagna.  The  peace  of  Villafranca  had  no  sooner  been 
concluded  than  all  the  ofTicial  journals  bt^an  to  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  Pupc  recognizing  Uie  revolution  of 
Hologna  and  ceding  the  Legations  to  Victor  Fmnianuel. 
No  one  doubted  that  this  project  had  the  support  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries.  Probably  for  the  moment 
Napoleon's  views  went  no  farther  than  the  cession  of  the 

'  M.  d'lderiilc  (Spin/fnirs  ifun  dipiotmiU  <m  Italit)  rdatcs  this  on 
ibc  authority  of  one  of  Cavour's  priv&tc  tccrelaric*. 
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Romagna  ;  but  this  alone  would  be  a  dismemberment  of 
the  territory  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and  a  first  step  to  Tunhcr 
encroachments.  In  the  Catholic  episcopate  the  French 
bishops  u-crc  the  first  to  t^Icc  the  alarm.  Bi5ho|)  after 
bishop,  by  means  of  pastoral  letterK,  protested  against  the 
intrigues  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Holy  Sec.  Soon 
similar  protests  wert  heard  from  the  ejilscopate  of  Ireland, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain.  Day  after  day  the 
Univtrs  published  the  full  text  of  the  pastorals  of  the 
French  bishops  until  the  Imperial  Government  sent  it  an 
ofHciAl  warning  threatening  a  prosecution.  Similar  warn- 
ings were  addressed  to  other  papers  in  the  Catholic  press. 
The  Univtrs  had  no  other  course  but  to  obey,  but  M. 
Vcuiltot  maintained  hi»  protest  by  simply  announcing 
each  day  in  the  j>aper  that  such  and  such  bishops  had 
issued  pastorals  on  the  Roman  question  in  the  same  sense 
as  their  cuUeagucs.  By  these  warnings  to  the  Catholic 
press,  and  by  seizing  the  Count  dc  Montalembert's  pam- 
phlet written  in  <iefence  of  the  temporal  power,  the  French 
Government,  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1859,  directly 
criminated  itself,  and  made  common  cause  with  the 
spoilers  of  the  Holy  See.  More  overt  acts  were  to  follow. 
In  September  the  deputies  of  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment at  Bologna  offered  the  Romagna  to  Victor  Emmanuel. 
He  told  them  he  could  not  acccjit  it,  but  promised  to  do 
what  he  could  to  forward  their  wishes  at  the  conference. 
Two  days  after,  on  September  26lh,  the  Pope,  in  an  allo- 
cution, formally  protested  against  the  perfidy  of  TiedinonE 
in  the  Romagna.  He  then  proceeded  to  break  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the  1st 
of  October  the  ricdmontcse  ambassador,  Count  della 
Minerva,  received  hii*  passports  from  Cardinal  AntoncUi ; 
on  the  I2th  he  left  Rome.  Two  other  events  of  some 
significance  marked  tlie  first  days  of  October.  On  the  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  speaking  at  .■\berdecn.  formally  pledged 
the  Lnglish  Liberal  party  and  the  Whig  Cabinet  to  the 
support  of  the  Italian  Revolution.  On  the  same  day  that 
Revolution  disgraced  itself  by  the  foul  murder  of  Count 
Arviti,  who  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  Liberal  mob 
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ff  Farma  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  ringleaders  of  the 
mob  were  well  known  ;  but  though  there  were  Piedmontcsc 
troops  in  the  city  no  one  was  arrested,  and  the  murder  has 
to  this  day  remained  unpunished. 

Various  difficulties  as  to  the  scope  and  basis  of  its  de- 
liberations delayed  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  until  the 
end  of  the  ycnr.     The  Pope  had  refused  to  be  represented 
at  it  or  to  recognize  its  proceedings  unless  at  the  outset 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  llie  Church  were  accepted 
as  a  first  principle.     In  the  last  week  of  December  it  was 
clear  that  he  toulii  not  lake  any  part  in  it ;  for  it  became 
evident  that  French  influence,  then  all-powerful  in  Europe, 
would  be  directed  entirely  to  forcing  the  Congress  to  dis- 
member the  Stales  of  the  Church.     Cardinal  Antonelli 
was  actually  prep.irliig  to  set  out  from  Rome  for  Paris, 
when   a   pamphlet  wa.s  published   in  the  French  capital 
which  revealed  the  designs  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  showed 
the  minister  of  Pius  IX.  that  nothing  but  danger  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  Congress.    In  consequence  of  that 
pamphlet  and  of  .Antnnclli's  protest  against  it,  the  Congress 
never  met.     Probably  the  very  object  of  the  pamphlet  had 
been  to  make  its  meeting  impossible,  and  to  attempt  to 
overawe  the  I'ope  into  concessions  as  to    Romaj;na    by 
publicly  proposing  as  an  alternative  the   complete  dis- 
memberment of  his  States. 

This  p;imphlet  was  publl^ihcd  anonymously  at  Paris  on 
December  32nd.  Its  title  was  Le  Pape  el  U  Congrh, 
and,  like  the  previous  pamphlet,  NapaUon  III.  et  I' Italic 
which  had  heralded  the  war  against  .Austria,  it  was  UTittcn 
and  given  to  the  public  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  new  development  of  the  Emperor's  policy.  It  is  now 
all  but  certain  tliat  it  was  the  joint  work  of  the  Emperor 

tand  the  Count  de  la  Gu^rronniirc,  the  Emperor  supplying 
the  ideas  of  the  brothuri',  the  Count  pulling  them  into  a 
readable  form.  But  tins  was  not  the  first  pamphlet  on  the 
Roman  question  which  had  marked  the  new  tendencies  of 
the  imperial  policy.  .X  brc<hure,  by  M.  Edmond  .About, 
■  entitled,  La  Question  Romaine,  had  been  printed  in  Belgium. 
I    It  was  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  Papal  Court  and  the 


I 

I 
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Roman  administration,  and  although  the  Government 
took  proceedings  against  it  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances, 
it  did  not  contain  anything  worse  thiin  M.  About  had 
already  written  I  ii  the  Moniieiir,  the  officia  1  journal  of  France, 
Under  the  Republic.  M.  About  had  been  a  decided  Liberal ; 
the  coup  d'l'iat  had  suddenly  rcconciIt:d  him  to  the  Empire. 
M,  About's  articles  appeared  in  the  official  papers  j  he 
wore  the  red  riband  of  tlie  Legion  of  I  lonour  ;  and  in  tlic 
spring  of  1859  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  promote  the  new 
policy  of  the  French  Empire  by  libelling  the  I'opc  and  his 
Government.  It  i«  only  just  to  M.  About  to  add  that  the 
revolution  of  September  4th,  :S7o,  reconciled  him  to 
Republicanism  xi  effectually  as  the  coup  tCt'tat  had  made 
him  an  Imperialist ;  and,  finally,  he  wrote  against  Napo- 
leon III.,  to  whom  he  owed  everything,  as  bitterly  as  he 
had  ever  written  ag^iinst  Pius  !X. 

Napoleon's  pamphlet,  Lx  Pape  tt  U  Congrh,  xvas  a 
very  different  work  from  M.  About's  Quation  Romaine. 
M.  About's  pamiihlet  was  mere  invective;  Napoleon's 
announced  a  policy,  and  was  a  scmi-of!icia)  act  of  State. 
The  thesis  maintained  in  this  now  famous  pamphlet  was, 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was 
necessary  to  the  due  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power,  but 
that  the  extent  of  his  territory  was  of  no  importance 
whatever  in  the  matter — nay,  that  the  smallcrlhc  territory, 
the  better  for  the  Papacy;  that  the  city  of  Rome  itself 
would  be  quite  sufTicient  The  anonymous  author  did  not 
yo  quite  so  far  as  this,  however ;  he  merely  suggested 
that  the  Romagnn  should  be  separated  from  the  territory  of 
the  Church,  but  llie  plainly  marked  tendency  of  his  argu- 
ment was  towards  a  far  wider  spoliation.  It  was  precisely 
the  argument  of  Goncril  and  Regan  for  reducing  the 
numbers  of  Lear's  guard,  in  order  to  linnlly  abulish  it. 
'*  Hear  mc,  my  lord,"  says  Goncril, — 

"  What  need  you  five  and  twenty— icn — or  fi«. 
To  follow  in  a  house  mIictc  twice  as  manjr 
Have  a  commitntl  to  leiid  you?'' 

And  then  Regan  goes  straight  to  the  natural  conclusion. — 
"  What  need  one  ?" 
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In  the  wider  drama.  Napoleon  and  Cavour  successfully 
sustained  these  parts.  "  What  need  you  the  Romagiia  ?" 
asked  the  first  in  his  pamphlet;  "or  what  need  you, 
indeed,  the  Marches?  " — "  What  need  you  Rome  ?  "  asked 
Cavour.  Never  was  there  a  more  insidious  attack  on  the 
temporal  power  than  this  pamphlet,  which  professes  to 
defend  it  only  in  order  to  maintain  with  more  show  of 
reason  that  the  partition  of  the  Papal  territory'  was  an 
inevitable  necessity. 

When  the  pamphlet  appeared.  Cardinal  Antonclli  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the  Congress.  He  at 
orcc  refused  to  take  part  in  any  discussion  of  the  Roman 
question,  unless  tlie  pamphlet  was  officially  disavowed. 
No  disavowal  came.  On  the  contrary,  the  Emperor  wrote 
to  the  Pope  on  tlic  ^lat  of  December,  asking  him  to  cede 
the  Romagna  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  the  letter 
Napoleon  III.  professed  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  but  he  added,  "  Facts  have  an  inexorable 
logic,  and'  despite  my  devotion  to  the  Holy  Sec,  despite 
the  presence  of  my  troops  at  Roiue.  I  could  not  avoid  a 
certain  amount  of  connection  with  the  results  of  the 
national  movement  caused  in  Itxiy  by  the  struggle  against 
Austria,"  How  very  intimate  the  connection  was,  we 
have  already  seen.  Ho  then  went  on  to  treat  of  the 
position  of  affairs  in  the  Romagna.  *'  After  a  serious  con- 
sideration,"  he  said,  "  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
the  different  combinations  present — I  say  it  with  sincere 
r^ret,  and  painful  as  the  conclusion  may  be— the  solmioH, 
which  appears  to  mc  most  conformable  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  Holy  Sec,  will  be  to  surrender  the  revolted 
provinces." 

The  Pope's  answer  was  not  given  until  nearly  a  week 
after  the  receipt  of  the  Emperor's  letter.  Mcanwhilcsome 
events  occurred  which  were  noted  at  the  time  as  indications 
of  the  probable  couise  of  affairs.  On  New  Year's  Day 
the  French  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Rome  presented  their 
respects  to  the  Pope,  assuring  him  that  they  were  consoled 
for  the  loss  of  tlie  glories  of  the  campaign  of  i  S59,  by 
knowing  that  while  guarding  his  throne  at  Rome  they  were 
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upon  ihc*' Oiamp  d'konneur /iu  CathoUdsme."  The  Pope 
replied  at  some  length,  giving  his  blessing  to  the  French 
army  and  to  the  Emperor,  and  praying  that  the  latter 
might  be  enlightened  to  see  Ihe  error  of  certain  principles, 
"which  had  lately  been  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
might  be  described  as  a  striking  monument  of  hypocrisy 
and  aa  unworthy  tissue  of  contradictions — {im  monument 
insigrn  (Thy^ocrisie  tt  ttn  iptcbU  lissu  de  coHtradulions')^ 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Pius  IX.  on  the  Emperor's 
pamphlet.  Three  days  later  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  changed,  M.  Walewslci  resigning  the 
portfolio  into  the  haruU  of  M.  Thouvenel,  a  man  who 
from  his  political  opinions  was  a  niiich  more  ready  co- 
opcrntor  in  the  Emperor's  policy  against  the  Holy  Sec. 

The  Pope's  reply  to  the  Iimperor  w:is  officially  for- 
warded to  Paris  on  January  8th.  It  was  published  to  the 
Catholic  world  in  the  Encyclical  of  the  15th.  The  reply 
was  simply  the  A'o«  fossumus  which  the  Popes  have 
always  opposed  to  every  unlnwful  dcm.ind.  "  We  declared 
to  the  Emperor,"  said  Pius  IX..  "  that  We  covldnot  yield 
up  that  which  was  not  Ours,  and  that  Wc  clearly  understood 
that  the  victory  which  he  wished  Us  to  grant  to  the  rebels 
of  the  /Emilia  would  be  a  spur  to  the  native  and  foreign 
disturbers  of  the  other  provinces  to  make  the  like  attempts, 
when  they  saw  the  success  obtained  by  the  rebels.  And, 
among  other  things,  We  declared  to  the  said  Emperor  that 
Wt  ceuld  not  abdimte  "Cntt  ■^■aXii  provinces  of  Our  Pontifical 
dominion  in  the  /Emilia  ivUhout  violating  the  solemn  oaths 
by  which  W<  are  bound,  without  giving  rise  to  complaints 
and  disturbances  in  Our  other  provinces,  without  doing  a 
wrong  to  all  Catholics,  and,  in  fine,  without  weakening  Uic 
rights  not  only  of  those  Italian  sovereigns  who  have  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  dominions,  but  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  all  Cliristcndom,  who  could  not  sec  with 
indifference  certain  most  pernicious  principles  introduced. 
Nor  did  Wc  omit  to  remark,  that  his  Majesty  was  not 
ignorant  by  what  men  and  with  what  moneys  and  protec- 
tion the  recent  outbreaks  at  liologna,  at  Ravenna,  aii<I 
other  cities,  had  been  excited  and  accomplished."    Such 
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was  the  reply  to  tlie  Emperor.  With  equal  clearness  Pius 
IX.  stated  in  the  Encyclical  his  determination  to  abide  by 
this  resolution  to  the  end.  "  With  the  help  of  God."  he 
said,  "and  according  t3  the  duties  of  Our  most  weighty 
ofificc,  \Vc  shall  fearlessly  make  every  attempt,  and  shall 
leave  nothing  untried,  to  defend  stienuously  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice,  to  guard  with  constancy  and  to  keep 
whole  and  inviolate  the  Temporal  Sovereignly  of  the 
Roman  Church,  its  temporal  possessions  and  its  rights, 
which  belong  to  the  whole  Catholic  world  ;  and  finally  to 
watch  over  the  just  cause  of  other  sovereigns.  Trusting  in 
the  Divine  help  of  Him  who  said,  *  In  the  world  you  shall 
have  distress;  but  have  confidence,  I  have  overcome  the 
world  ' ;'  and  '  Blessed  are  they  that  auficr  persecution  for 
justice'  sake,' '  We  are  prepared  to  follow  the  illustrious 
footsteps  of  Our  prcdeces-sors,  to  rival  their  example,  and  to 
■iuffer  the  most  rude  and  cruel  trials,  and  even  to  lay  down 
Our  life,  rather  than  in  any  way  desert  the  cause  of  justice 
and  of  the  Church  of  God." 

The  answer  of  the  French  Government  to  this  Encyclical 
was  a  simple  and  unmistakable  one.  On  the  29th  of 
January,  for  merely  republishing  the  Pope's  letter,  the 
Univers  was  suppressed  ;  and  in  his  official  notification  of 
the  fiict,  M.  Billault,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  plainly 
gave  the  Catholic  press  to  understand  that  the  fate  of  the 
(jititurs  should  be  a  warning  to  all.  Liberty  of  the  press 
was  now  at  an  end  in  France,  and  the  Empire  had  prac> 
ttcally  declared  war  against  the  temporal  rights  of  the  Holy 
See.  That  war  was  carried  on  rapidly  and  eflfcctually 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 

On  the  2 1st  of  January,  two  days  after  the  Encyclical, 
the  Ratazzi>La  Marmora  Ministry  resigned,  and  Cavour 
became  again  Premier.  He  also  toolc  the  portfolio  of  the 
Ministr}-  of  Marine,  for  what  purpose  his  subsequent 
dealings  with  Persano  and  Garibaldi  clearly  showed. 
General  Panti,  who  was  in  command  of  the  levies  rai.sed  by 
the  provisional  government  in  Central  Italy,  accepted  the 
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Ministry  of  War,  but  without  giving  up  his  control  over 
the  troops  in  Florence  and  Bologna.  All  that  remained 
now  for  France  and  Piedmont  was  to  find  a  common  basis 
of  action.  Already  it  had  been  said  that  the  French 
Emperor  must  have  obtained  at  Plombicrcs,  in  1858,  some 
pledge  of  territorial  aggrandizement  as  the  price  of  the 
assistance  he  was  to  give  to  Cavour's  schemes.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  at  le.ist  a  verbal 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  Savoy  and  Nice  should  be 
ceded  to  France  after  the  coming  war.  Early  in  1859,  in 
reply  to  inquiries  made  of  him  by  the  Derby  Cabinet  on 
private  informalicn  supplied  by  Mr.  Kinylakc,  Civour  h.id 
said  that  there  was  no  "  treaty  "  airectinij  Savoy  and  Nice. 
It  was  quite  po.ssibIe  for  him  to  have  said  this,  iftltere  was 
really  only  an  informal  understanding  on  the  subject.  The 
natural  time  for  giving  effect  to  such  an  understanding 
would  have  been  the  conclusion  of  The  war,  but  when 
Napoleon  made  peace  at  Villafranca,  he  h:id  executed  only 
half  his  programme  ;  he  therefore  (iid  not  ask  Cavour  to 
carry  out  the  cession  of  new  territory  to  France.  Had  he 
attempted  it  at  that  moment,  it  would  have  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  his  popularity  with  (he:  Italian  Liberals,  He 
resolved  to  wait ;  and,  accordingly,  in  July,  1859,  Count 
Walewski  formally  assured  the  English  ambassador  in 
Paris,  that  the  Emperor  had  abandoned  the  idea  of 
annexing  Savoy.  Piedmont  had  lost  Vcnctia,  but  had  for 
the  present  saved  Savoy  and  Nice.  Now  tliat  he  was 
about  to  consent  to  Ihc  annexation  of  Central  Italy  to 
Piedmont,  he  revived  the  project.  Cavour  hesitated,  and 
tried  to  temporize  ;  whereupon  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
French  ambassador,  wa5  instructed  at  one  and  the  same 
intcn-icw  to  press  upon  the  Ficdmontcsc  Government  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  an  immediate  decision  on  the 
question,  and  to  mention  that  the  Emperor  was  about  to 
order  his  army  to  evacuate  Lombardy.  This  last  informa- 
tion implied  a  threat  of  Icavinj^  Piedmont  and  her  new 
acquisitions  at  tlic  mercy  of  Austria.  Cavour  understood 
it.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  England  and  of  Switzerland 
against  the  infraction  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna  implied  in 


tlic  cession  of  Savoy,  the  n^^tiations  proceeded  rapidly. 
Cavotir  made  an  cfTort  to  save  at  least  Nice  to  Piedmont, 
When  Azcjjlio  was  with  him  on  tlie  22nd  of  March,  re- 
ceiving his  parting  instructions  before  rL'turiiing  to  his 
embassy  in  London.  Cavour's  last  word  to  him  was,  "If 
we  could  only  save  Nice  I " 

On  the  same  day  M.  Dcncdctti  arrived  at  Turin,  sent  by 
the  Emperor  to  asMst  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  the  final 
negotiations.  Even  the  fact  that  he  was  in  Turin  was 
kept  studiously  secret  from  the  general  public.  Oii  the 
24th  of  March  the  negotiation^  were  concluded,  and  the 
treaty  of  cession  was  signed.  M.  d'ldevillc,  who  was 
present  as  secretary  lo  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  has 
given  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  scene.'  The  meeting  took 
place  in  one  of  Count  Cavour's  rooms  in  the  palace  of 
Turin.  M.  de  Talleyrand  ar.d  Benedetti  represented 
France ;  Cavour  and  Farini,  Italy.  While  the  treaty 
was  being  read,  Cavour  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  head  bent  down. 
He  seemed  thoughtful  and  preoccupied,  and  all  his  usual 
gaiety  of  manner  had  disappeared.  As  soon  as  the  reading 
was  finished,  he  took  the  pen  and  signed  the  treaty. 
Immediately  his  usual  smile  returned  to  lits  lips.  Rubbing 
his  hands  together,  he  approaclied  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  iVVw  wt  are  a<iQmpUc4S  ;  u  U  not  4ff, 
Daren  ?■' 

The  words  had  a  deep  meaning.  By  giving  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France,  Cavour  had  secured  the  tacit  consent  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  the  policy,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months,  was  to  secure  for  Piedmont  dominion 
over  the  Duchies,  the  Lt^ations,  Umbria,  and  tlie  Marchei, 
Naples,  and  Sicily.  lie  was  now  able  to  execute  more 
rapidly,  more  boldly,  and  more  Independently,  schemes 
which  might  have  had  to  be  deferred  for  years,  had 
Napoleon  been  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  he  had  attempted 
in  1859.  of  driving  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Alps,  making 
Victor   Emmanuel    King   of   Italy,    and    establishing    an 
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Italian  confederation  under  his  own  influence  and  tutelage, 
with  perhaps  his  cousin  Prince  Napoleon  King  of  Tuscany, 
and  a  Murat  King  of  Naples.  The  peace  of  VilLifranca 
had  destroyed  this  plan ;  the  events  which  followed  had 
brought  Cavour  and  Napoleon  to  a  perfect  agreement, 
which  was  scaled  by  the  cc«5ion  of  two  provinces  to  France. 
Well  might  Cavour  a  little  Utcr  write,  as  he  did  to  Prince 
Napoleon: — "The  consequences  of  tlic  peace  of  Villa- 
franci  have  developed  themselves  in  the  most  admirable 
manner.  The  military  and  political  campaign,  which  has 
followed  tliat  treaty,  has  been  of  greater  advantage  to 
Italy  than  the  military  campaign  which  preceded  it.  It 
has  given  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  greater  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  Italians,  than  the  battles  of  Magenta 
and  Solfcrino.  How  often  in  the  solitude  of  Lcri  have  I 
not  said  to  myself,  '  Bk-ssed  be  the  peace  of  Villa- 
francal'" 

There  were  still  two  acts  required  to  complete  the 
cession — first,  the  latificatton  of  the  treaty  by  the  Picd- 
montcsc  parliament;  and  second,  the  vote  in  favour  of 
Franceof  a />//*««■/*  in  Savoy  and  Nice.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  about  the  result  of  the  filSisciU.  The  art  of 
guiding  the  popular  vote  on  such  occasions  was  one  well 
understood  at  Paris  and  Turin  ;  and  Pan's  and  Turin  had 
agreed  beforehand  what  the  result  of  the  vote  should  be. 
An  opposition,  led  by  Garibaldi,  who  sat  as  deputy  for 
Nice,  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
But  Cavour  had  canvassed  the  memhers  sufficiently  to 
feci  sure  of  a  majority.  On  April  2nd  the  Parliament 
met  at  Turin.  In  his  opening  speech  the  Icing  said,  "  Out 
of  gratitude  to  France,  for  the  salce  of  Italy,  to  cement  the 
union  of  the  two  nations  whose  origin,  principles,  and 
destinies  are  alike,  a  sacrifice  was  necessary;  and  I  have 
made  the  one  which  was  dearest  to  my  heart  Reser%-ing 
the  vote  of  the  people  and  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and 
witli  due  regard  to  the  right  secured  to  Switzerland  by 
virtue  of  international  laws.  I  have  signed  a  contract  for 
the  annexation  of  Sa%'oyand  the  county  of  Nice  to  France" 
The  treaty  vczs  discussed  on  (he  13U1.    Cavour,  in  3  long 


speech,  insisted  that  the  cession  was  the  only  means  of 
securing  the  countenance  and  support  of  France  for  the 
further  development  of  tlie  Italian  movement,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  a  necessity.  The  opposition  was  active  and 
vigorous,  but  its  numbers  were  few.  On  a  division,  339 
deputies  voted  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  cession, 
and  only  33  against  it. 

Then  came  the  pU'biicilet  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  They 
were  among  the  first  of  a  long  series  ending  with  the 
PISisa'le  of  Komc  in  October,  1870,  They  were  meant  to 
give  af/«/ij/-right  to  unjust  annexations,  by  making  people 
believe  that  llic  annexed  populations  were  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  change.  Let  us  look  closely  at  these  ffl^biiciles 
of  Savoy  and  Nice.  They  will  .show  us  how  the  art  of 
managing  the  popular  vote  is  practically  applied  on  such 
occasions. 

At  the  elections  for  Savoy,  held  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  annexation  had  been  a  frequent  topic  of 
discussion.  A  protest  was  circulated  against  it,  and  re- 
ceived the  signatures  of  1 3,000  electors.  It  ii  curious  that 
in  a  few  weeUs  tlii*  solid  body  of  t:Iector.s  opposed  to  the 
treaty  had  disappeared.  At  Nice.  Garibaldi  had  resolved 
upon  beginning  a  public  agitation  and  organizing  the 
opposition  vote.  He  was  turned  aside  from  this  purpose 
by  Cavour  placinj;  in  his  hands  more  active  work  in  the 
preparations  for  the  expedition  to  Sicily.  Like  all  the 
other  members  for  the  district  of  Nice,  he  had  been  re- 
turned on  the  distinct  pledge  that  he  would  oppose 
annexation.  But  in  Nice,  as  well  as  in  Savoy,  it  would 
seem  that  some  mysterious  agency  of  conversion  was  at 
work.  The  authorities  isiucd  proclamations,  telling  the 
electors  that,  on  the  15th,  they  would,  by  their  free  vote, 
choose  whether  they  would  belong  to  France  or  not,  and 
almost  commanding  them  to  vote  "yes."  At  Nice,  all 
public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  were 
prohibited  ;  all  placards,  circulars,  or  handbtlh  issued  by 
the  anti-annexation  party  were  suppressed.  No  such 
restriction  applied  tn  the  canvass  in  favour  of  the  annexa- 
tion.   Money  was  freely  spent  by  the  French  parly.    Tlw 
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vote  is  believed  to  have  cost  I2o^coo/.,  without  counting 
the  expcns<»  of  the  voting  day,  when  every  elector  with  a 
French  cockade  and  an  aifirmativc  voting  paper  was  made 
free  of  the  crt/i^V  and  wine  shops.  Finally,  before  the  day 
of  the  vote,  the  Piedmonlcse  troops  were  withdrawn,  a 
French  garrison  was  marched  in,  two  French  frigates 
steamed  into  the  harbour,  and  French  officials  took  over 
the  administration  of  the  town.  On  the  voting  day  the 
urns  were  guarded  by  National  guards  known  to  be 
favourable  to  the  change.  The  oui  tickets  were  fjccly 
dbtributcd  on  all  sides,  but  an  Engli-fhman  tried  in  vain  to 
get  or  to  see  a  single  iion.  The  votes  were  counted — 
35.743  declared  for  annexation ;  30  votes  were  cancelled. 
How  many  negative  votes  were  there  in  the  cily  of  Nice 
which  had  rctiinied  Garibaldi  to  oppose  the  change? — in 
the  district  that  three  weeks  before  had  elected  none  but 
atiti  annexationists  ?  There  were  eleven  votes  in  llie  city, 
and  149  in  the  district ;  in  all,  160  against  25,743.  The 
farce  was  plajed  to  the  end. 

In  Savoy,  all  the  officials  opposed  to  the  annexation 
were  dismissed,  and  others  of  French  sympathies  ap- 
pointed in  their  stead.  The  canvass  against  France  was 
stopped.  The  walls  were  covered  with  proclamations, 
setting  forth  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  a  French 
annexation.  The  22nd  was  the  dnj' fixed  for  the  voting. 
Not  a  single  uon  ticket  was  allowed  to  be  printed,  while 
c\'ery  elector  was  furnished  with  an  oui  by  the  authorities, 
and  invited  to  vote  it.  Whoever  wished  to  vote  twh  had 
to  write  his  ticket,  with  a  strong  sense  that  his  vole  could 
not  stop  the  annexation,  and  would  be  the  worse  fcr  him. 
Finally,  in  this  province,  where^  three  weeks  before,  13,000 
electors  had  declared  against  annexation,  only  235  were 
reported  to  have  voted  in  that  sense  on  the  22nd  of  April ; 
71  voles  were  annulled,  and  the  poll  for  France  was 
oflidally  declared  to  be  130,533.  The  fiction  would  have 
been  better  kept  up,  had  the  authorities  bctiii  content 
with  something  less  than  this  show  of  all  but  absolute 
unanimity. 

A  month  before  the  plebiscites  of  Savoy  and  Nice  a 
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similar  farce  had  been  played  in  the  DucMcs  and  the 
Romapna.  Cavour  had  reaped  the  first-fruits  of  his  en- 
gagement with  Trance  as  to  Central  Italy.  In  the 
Romagna,  as  at  Nice,  the  Nallonal  Guards  surrounded  the 
urns,  and  in  some  cases  with  arms  in  their  hands  went 
round  canvassing  for  votes.  The  result  was,  of  course, 
what  had  been  predetermined.  In  Tuscany,  366,571  votes 
were  declared  for  anncMation  to  Piedmont,  and  12,495  ^'^^ 
a  separate  kingdom ;  4949  votes  were  annulled.  In 
/limilia,  which  included  the  Romagna,  Modcna  and  Parma 
the  official  record  of  the  vote  on  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion was  ; — for,  426,005  :  agains/,7^6  :  annulled,  ^$0.  On 
March  I5lh,  General  Ciaidini  marched  from  Brescia  to 
occupy  the  Romagna.  Three  days  later,  Victor  Emmanuel 
foimally  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the  district.  In  the 
debate  of  April  1 2th,  Count  Cavour  stated  in  the  Chamber 
at  Turin  that  in  the  pU'biscite  at  Nice  the  same.tystem 
would  be  fttllmved  which  had  been  put  in  practice  in  the 
./Emilia  and  in  Tuscany.  We  have  seen  how  the  vote  was 
managed  at  Nice,  and  we  luivc,  then.  Cavoiir's  indirect 
confession  as  to  the  character  of  the  ph'bmite  in  the 
Romagna. 

The  annexation  of  the  Romagna  was  the  first  definite 
accompIish<:d  act  in  the  spoliation  of  the  Holy  See.  On 
March  29lh  Pius  IX.  promulgated  the  bull,  which,  without 
naming  any  individual,  excommunicated  all  who  had  borne 
a  part  in  the  annexation  of  the  Legations.  He  had  de- 
layed this  last  step  until  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
withtiold  it.  The  new  kingdom  of  Italy  bc|;an  its  career 
under  the  ban  of  the  highest  censures  of  the  Church. 
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GAKIBAI-Dl   IN   SICH-Y, 


Wkke  wc  to  found  our  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  urjdcr  the  rule  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  diirinjj  the  brief  reign  of  his  son,  Francis 
the  Second,  upon  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  revo- 
lutionary  agitators  of  Italy  and  of  their  sympathizers  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  wc  should  have  to  present  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  Soulhctn  Italy  in  the  days 
of  its  independence.  But  in  all  these  statements,  whether 
they  come  from  the  mouths  of  de|juties  rhapsodizing  in  the 
Piedmontcse  Chambers,  or  of  English  members  of  Par- 
liament speaking  in  sympathy  at  Westminster,  or  whether 
we  find  them  in  the  press  of  Tiedmont,  France,  or  England, 
there  is  quite  enough  of  vague  generalization  and  of 
sweeping  charges,  more  than  enough  of  fine  phrases  "  full 
of  sound  and  fury  but  signifying  nothing;"  but  there  is 
very  little  of  positive  proof  or  of  definite  detail.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  arc  a  multitude  of  facts,  which  it 
would  be  dilTicult  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  the  utter 
wretchedness  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  before  the 
i-cvolution  of  I  S6o. 

No  one  can  examine  the  mass  of  testimony  collected  in 
M.Charles  Garnier's  Mi'tuatre  sur  !e  Royamne  dts  deiiX 
Sidles,  published  at  Paris  in  iSOO,  without  being  convinced 
that  Naples  under  the  Uourboii  nile  was  at  least  as  pros- 
perous as  it  has  bcca  since  1860  under  the  Picdmontcsc 
system.  Taxation  was  lighter  there  than  in  Piedmont, 
and  far  lighter  than  it  is  now  in  Italy  ;  the  credit  of  tlic 
Government  was  good,  the  national  debt  low.  The  army 
being  small,  the  conscription  was  far  more  tolerable  than 
it  is  at  present.     A  large  i>art  of  the  revenue  was  speiit  on 
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agriculture  and  public  works.  The  first  railway  opened  in 
Italy  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  was  the  first  electric 
telegraph,  the  first  suspension  bridge,  the  first  dioptric 
lighthouse.  The  first  steamer  ever  launched  from  an 
Italian  doctcyard  belonged  to  the  Neapolitan  n.ivy.  Trade 
was  increasing,  and  manufactures  flourished.'  There  was 
brigandage,  indeed,  in  someof  tbcwitderdistricts;  but  has 
brigandage  disappeared  under  Picdmontcse  rule  I  Murray's 
"Guide  to  Sicily"  warns  travellers  that  the  roads  in  the 
island  arc  now  as  safe  as  they  were  before  i86ot  and  this 
is  a  good  authority  on  such  matters.  There  were,  it  is 
said,  grave  abuses  in  the  prison  system.  The  fuct  has 
been  disputed,  and  the  abuses  were  certainly  exaggerated  ;* 
but  even  granting  all  that  to  be  true,  I  shall  have  soon 
to  describe  prison  scenes  under  the  rule  of  King  Victor 
Kmmanucl  that  throw  it  all  into  the  shade.  The  Italian 
revolutionists  had  conceived  the  most  bitter  hatred  against 
King  Ferdinand.  He  had  earned  it  by  firmly  repressing 
all  their  attempts  to  overturn  his  throne.  They  had  de- 
creed his  deposition  on  the  twofold  ground,  that  he  had  no 
Parliament,  and  that  his  prisons  ought  to  be  reformed. 
Cavour  took  up  their  cause.  We  have  seen  how,  at  Paris 
in  1856,  he  had  talked  of  "blowing  up"  the  throne  of 
King  Ferdinand.  Ferdinand  was  now  dead.  He  prepared 
to  overturn  the  throne  of  his  son,  Francis  II. 

'  M.  Gamier  gives  evidence  that.  In  the  firtt  six  years  of  lialiiui 
unity,  some  of  the  Ncapoliutn  manufactures  were  delibcratclr  dc- 
stro>'«d  in  favour  o(  those  of  the  North. 

'  Letter  of  Poeiio  from  the  prison  of  Monie  Sarchio,  dated 
April  8th,  1857.—"  J'ai  rcfu  vottc  Iciitc  du  i"  dc  cc  mob,  qui  in'a  M 
on  ne  peut  jilus  agrfablc.  Je  sui&  bien  uiui  d'ippiendre  que  vo4re 
pt&icuK  saiit^  va  toujours  dc  niicux  cu  niivux,  ct  jc  pui»  vous  assurer 
gt^il  en  est  lie  m^me  Je  miti.  Aujourd'hui,  nous  avont  en  ane  mag- 
niAque  journ^  ile  prinieinps,  ct  jUi  cu  U  coatolaiion  ut  me  promen^r 
h  vohmi.  Jc  [icnse  ^  plaisir  ijuc  men  excetlcnt  C  .  .  .  sera  de 
retour  A  Cataniiro  dans  le  courant  du  moJi ;  en  attendant  je  vout 
pric  dc  Ic  lalucr  ct  dc  lui  souliaiter  cordialemcnt,  G>>  nion  num,  uiie 
henrcusc  f£te  de  P.lques.  Je  vous  ai  (xs\\.  par  la  potie  de  m'envnyer 
[M(  Ic  courriet  dc  I'ltiue*.  lUs/ruih,  ties  ^fits  f>cis,iies  artuh'iuis  et 
du  tturre,  comme  lit  (onttime, 

"  Votre  afTeclioni^  neveu, 

"  Carlo  Pokbio." 


Sicily  afforded  him  a  fulcrum  for  hig  lever.  Although 
they  enjoyed  many  privileges,  amortgst  others  exemption 
from  the  conscription,  the  population  of  the  ishind  had 
always  been  turbulent  and  discontented  ;  Italian  rule  has 
not  made  ihem  more  peaceable.  Through  the  revolutionary 
connmittces,  Cavour  had  agents  in  the  inland.  As  soon  as 
he  was  ready  to  act.  they  prepared  the  way  for  him  by  an 
insurrection.  On  April  4th  there  were  riots  at  Palermo, 
Mussina  and  Catania,  and  guerilla  bands  appeared  among 
the  hills.  Cavoiir  immediately  made  ready  to  send 
efficient  succour  to  the  insurgents.  He  did  not  do  it  openly 
by  declaring  war  against  Naples,  but  by  organizing  an  ex- 
]>edition  like  t'isacanc's  expedition  to  SaprI  in  1858.  We 
have  seen  how  he  publicly  condemned  Pisacane's  act  as  a 
lawless,  unjustifiable  attempt.  In  doing-  so,  he  condemned 
in  advance  his  own  a-^tions  of  two  years  later.  If 
I'i*acanc's  expedition  was  unjustifiable,  so  w.is  Garibaldi's  ; 
but  to  Cavour  attaches  the  additional  infamy  of  the  lying 
dciipatchcs  and  proclamations  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  his  complicity  in  ihc  Garibaldiun  invasion  of  the 
territories  of  a  power  with  which  Piedmont  wna  at  peace. 

By  means  of  the  revolutionary  committees  it  was  easy 
to  assemble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  towards  the 
end  of  April,  about  a  thousand  Garibaldian  "volunteers/' 
most  of  whom  had  seen  serv'ice  in  the  campaign  of  1859. 
Garibaldi,  with  his  old  comrade  iii.\io  as  his  second  in 
command,  was  to  lead  the  exjicdition.  It  was  to  be  made 
to  appear,  as  far  as  possible,  an  act  of  the  committees,  in 
which  the  Government  had  no  share.  The  5th  of  May 
was  fixed  for  the  departure  from  Genoa  for  Sicily.  That 
evening  1 107  chosen  volunteers  were  directed  to  assemble, 
some  at  Focc,  some  at  Quarto,  near  the  Villa  Spinola.  a 
little  to  the  cast  of  Genoa,  .■^t  9  p.m.  sixty  of  the 
volunteers  went  to  the  quay  at  Genoa,  and  seized  two 
steamers  belonging  to  the  Compagnta  Rubattino — the 
Pitnionie  and  the  Lombardo.  The  steamers  had  been  en- 
gaged and  paid  for  beforehand  ;  but  they  employed  this 
appearance  of  force,  in  order  to  avoid  embarrassing  cither 
the  company  or  the  Government.     Owing  to  an  accident  to 


the  engines,  the  two  steamers  were  not  got  round  to  Fo« 
until  3  a,ni.  in  the  morning  of  the  6th.  They  foiiitd  the  vo- 
lunteers waiting  for  them  in  boats,  in  which  they  had  been 
sitting  shivering  for  four  wcarj*  hours  ;  for  the  embarkation 
was  to  have  taken  place  at  ii  p.m.  The  voluntccr-t  were 
soon  on  board,  707  crabarkinf;  in  the  Lcmhardo,  of  whic  h 
Bixio  took  command,  and  360  in  the  PiemonU,  commanded 
by  Garibaldi  himself.  There  was  a  further  delay  of  some 
hours,  in  getting  on  board  arms  and  stores.  It  was  not 
until  g  a.m.  on  the  6th  that  the  ocpcdition  ^t  under 
way.  Kvcn  then,  forty  volunteers,  who  were  to  have 
brought  up  a  convoy  of  arms  from  a  dep6t  some  miles  to 
the  eastward,  had  to  be  left  behind. 

Garibaldi  and  the  milU  di  Marsala  were  now  en  route 
for  their  destination.  Meanwhile  what  was  the  Picd- 
montesc  Government  doing  ?  Cavour  was  providing  for 
the  safety  of  the  expedition.  It  is  to  be  remarked  thiit, 
when  he  foimcd  his  ministry,  he  made  himself  Minister  of 
Marine  as  well  as  President  of  the  Council.  He  probably 
had  already  in  view  operations  against  the  King  of  Naples, 
of  which  he  wi.%hcd  to  have  the  control  in  his  own  hands. 
Admiral  Persano  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet. 
His  diaries  of  iSCo,*  which  he  published  at  Florence  in 
1869,  give  the  fullest  details  as  to  the  arrangements  made 
by  Cavour,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  safe  transport  of 
the  Gartbaldians  to  Sicily,  not  only  in  the  case  of  this, 
their  first  expedition,  but  with  regard  to  the  numerous 
expeditions  which  followed  for  the  purpose  of  leinforcirlg 
and  supplying  the  Garibaldian  army.  On  the  3rd  of  May, 
Persano,  who  was  at  Genoa  in  command  of  a  squadron  of 
three  steam  frigates,  the  Maria  Adela'tje,  the  Carlo  Aibtrto 
and  the  X^ittorio  RmmanueU,  received  orders  to  sail  imme- 
diately for  Cagliari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Cagtiari  was 
the  nearest  point  to  Sicily  in  Sardiniantcrritory  with  which 
Cavour  had  telegraphic  communication,  and  he  made  it 
the  base  of  operations  for  the  fleet  during  the  Sicilian 
campaign. 

'  IHan'if  priuatO'p^ilko-miUlafe  dtltammiraglio  C,  di  Prrsan9, 
ndla  €amp<tgiia  ttowile  degli  attMi  \9tx>-f>\. — Fimue.     Civelli,  1S69. 
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On  the  /th  of  May  Pcrsano's  squadron  anchored  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cagliari.  The  same  night  the  despatch  boat, 
Jcfinusa,  Commandant  Saint-Bon,  arrived  fromGcnoa  with 
despatches  which  ordered  the  admiral  to  act  under  the 
instructions  of  the  ffovcrnor  of  the  city.  On  the  moming 
of  the  9th  tlie  governor  told  him  to  leave  the  Vitierio 
Emntanitcli  al  Cagliari,  but  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  La 
Maddalcna  with  the  two  other  men-of-war.  He  further 
told  him  that  Garibaldi,  with  two  steamers,  had  sailed  for 
Sicily  on  the  Cth.  that  if  Garibaldi's  expedition  entered 
any  Sardinian  port  he  was  to  be  stopped,  but  if  I'entaiiD  met 
him  at  sea  Ac  was  to  allow  Aim  to  proceed.  This  order 
rather  puzzled  Fersano.  He  says,  he  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  not  likely  that  Garibaldi  would  put  into  cither  Cagliari 
or  I-a  Maddalena,  but  if  he  were  forced  to  do  so  by  some 
ehance,  as  (or  instance  by  stress  of  weather,  did  Cavour 
really  mean  that  he  should  be  stopped  ?  ]n  his  perplexity 
he  sent  off  by  the  despatch  boat  a  note  to  Cavour,  asking- 
him  to  telegraph  the  word  Cagliari  if  he  actually  wished 
Garibaldi  to  be  arrested  in  such  a  case,  but  the  word  MALTA 
if  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  free,  adding  that,  should  a 
diflRcuIty  arise,  he.  I'crsano,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself, 
and  they  might  disavow  his  action  if  it  were  convenient. 
On  the  loth  the  squadron  reached  La  Maddalena.  Next 
day  came  Cavour's  answer.  He  telegraphed  neither 
simply  CACtlARl  nor  simply  Malta,  but  the  significant 
phra-tc  "  The  Ministry  have  dedJed/or  Cagliari"  I'crsano 
says,  "This  special  pointing  out  lo  me  that  the  decision 
had  been  taken  by  the  Ministry,  showed  mc  that  he, 
Cavour,  was  of  the  contrary  opinion.  In  order  to  save  him 
anxiety.  I  telegraphed  in  reply,  }Io  caftto  (/  have  under' 
stood),  and  resolved  to  let  the  bold  condoftiere  proceed,  even 
sliould  he  enter  the  ports  where  I  was  told  to  arrest  him." 
In  any  ca,se  it  was  too  late.  Cavour  need  not  have  tclc- 
praphed,  Garibaldi  was  already  in  Sicily. 

At  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  two 
steamers  had  anchored  off  TaUmone,  on  the  Tuscan  coast. 
A  convoy  of  munitions  of  war  was  to  liave  been  there  be- 
fore them,  but  by  some  mistake  no  trace  of  it  could  be 


found.  Bui  Garibaldi  knew  he  had  other  friends  close  at 
hand,  and  so  long  as  the  forts  and  arsenals  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  were  within  reach,  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  Six 
miles  to  the  southward  lay  the  fort  of  Orbitcllo,  garrisoned 
by  a  regiment  of  Piedmontcsc  BersagUert,  commanded 
by  Major  Giorgini.  The  Garibaldian  Colonel  Tiirr  was 
despatched  in  all  haste  to  the  fort,  and  had  no  sooner 
explained  what  was  required  than  Gioigini  placed  at  his 
disposal  four  field-pieces  and  all  the  arras  and  ammunition 
be  could  spare.  Meanwhile  anotlicr  supply  of  rifles  and 
cartridges  had  been  obtained  from  the  smaller  fort  of 
Talamonc,  large  numbers  of  volunteers  had  landed  and 
M-ere  drilling  on  the  .there,  symjiathjxers  came  from  all 
sides  to  oficr  their  ser\ficcs.  Tiirr  returned  from  Orbitello, 
accompanied  by  envoys  from  the  Bersaglieri,  who  informed 
the  general  that  the  whole  battalion  was  ready  to  follow 
him.  He  replied  by  declining  their  services  and  reminding 
them  of  the  necessity  of  obedience  and  strict  observance 
of  discipline,  which  they  would  violate  by  following  him 
rkhout  orders   or  permission    from  their  superiors.     The 

il  cause  of  his  refusal  was  that  his  t\vo  steamers  were 
idy  overcrowded,  and  it  would  have  been  utterly  im- 
possible  to  fmd  room  for  another  man. 

Two  days  were  spent  at  Talamonc,  embarking  the  stores 
and  drilling  the  men.  It  was  well  known  at  Turin  that  Gari- 
baldi was  there.  It  would  have  been  easy,  even  at  that 
L'late  period,  to  have  stopped  the  expedition,  but,  as  we  have 
F.seen,  Pcrsano  had  other  instructions,  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  Garibaldi's  steamers  had  been  interfered 
bwith,  seeing  that  his  men  u'ere  being  armed  from  the  forts 
rof  Talamonc  and  Orbitctlo.  At  dawn  of  day  on  May  9th 
the  anchors  were  weighed,  and  the  L^mbardo  and  Piemonte 
stood  out  to  sea.  But  all  the  Garibaldians  had  not  de- 
parted. Garibaldi  had  left  at  Talamonc  Colonel  Zam- 
bianchi  and  sixty  of  the  volunteers,  who  were  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  band  for  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  tcrritorj-. 

Of  all  the  thousand  who  had  left  Genoa.  Zambianchi 
[was,  perhaps,  the  best  fitted  for  his  work.  He  liad  a  san- 
guinary fame  in  Ituly.     During  the  Roman  Republic  of 


1848-49.  when  some  priest?  whom  he  had  arrested  were 
liberated  by  the  Republican  Government, "  He  swore," 
says  Farini,  "  as  he  himself  acknowledged  afterwards, 
hGnccforth  not  only  to  fill  tlic  place  of  sgherro.  but  al.^o 
that  of  judge  and  hangman."  He  kept  his  oatli.  His  sub- 
sequent  massacres  of  priests  and  monks  at  San  Cailisto 
called  forth  the  execration  even  of  revolutionary  w-ntcrs, 
and  made  his  name  a  by-word  for  bloodthirsty  cruelty 
tlirouKhout  Italy,  where  he  was  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"  Uie  rriest-Slaughterer." 

Such  was  the  man  who  now  prepared  to  carry  the  revo- 
lutionist propaganda  into  the  Papal  States.  At  the  head 
of  his  sixty  Garibaldians  and  about  three  hundred  Tuscans, 
he  crossed  the  frontier,  on  May  nth,  near  the  town  of 
Latcra.  At  his  approach  the  prefect,  panic-stricken, 
abandoned  the  place,  taking  with  him  the  local  police  and 
gcndarmci.  Proclamations,  siyneJ  by  Garibaldi,  calling 
OQ  the  Romans  to  rise  for  "  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel," 
had  been  industriously  circulated  throughout  the  States  by 
the  revolutionary  committees,  but  notwithstanding  all  this 
preparation,  the  enterprise  of  Zambianchi  met  with  no  en- 
couragement or  support  from  tho  people.  The  Pontifical 
troops  were  already  moving  against  him.  To  defend 
Latera  was  impossible,  so  on  tlie  evening  of  the  12th,  after 
pillaging  Ihe  town,  he  withdrew  to  Grottc,  about  two 
leagues  distant. 

A  few  hours  after,  Colonel  dc  I'imodan  and  sixty 
mounted  gtndarmts,  uho  had  made  a  rapid  march  from 
Montcfiasconc,  entered  the  town.  A  battalion  of  i:«^WfKrf 
was  following  them,  and  would  arrive  in  a  few  hours  ;  but 
Pimodan,  hearing  of  the  retreat  of  Zambianchi  and  fearing 
that  he  might  escape  him,  pushed  on  to  Grotte.  without 
waiting  for  them.  Zambianchi  drew  up  his  men  for  battle 
in  the  market-place  of  the  little  town,  trusting  to  his 
superior  numbers,  and  perhaps  hoping  that  the  gendarmes 
(every  one  of  them  Italians  but  the  colonel)  would  desert 
their  colours  at  the  last  moment.  If  he  had  any  such  hope, 
he  was  speedily  undeceived.  The  gendarmes,  led  by 
Pimodan,  cliarged.    I'he  struggle. was  short  but   sharp. 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  Garibaldian  ranks  were  brol<cn,  and 
tlrivcn  in  confusion  out  of  the  village.  The  Pontifical 
troops  lost  ttt'o  killed  and  three  wounded  ;  the  insurgents, 
nine  killed,  twcnty-fivc  wounded,  and  sonic  prisoners. 
Zambianchi  and  the  rcmnaat  of  his  band  with  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  recrossing  the  Tuscan  frontier.  "  If  I 
could  have  had  the  battalion  of  rArtjrif««  which  was  coming 
from  Itcrbe,"  said  Pimodan  in  his  report,'  "  the  entire  band 
would  have  been  captured  ;  but  It  did  not  join  me  until  five 
ill  the  afternoon."  The  Papal  troops  were  moved  up  to 
various  points  on  the  frontier  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
raid  ;  but  Zambianclii  had  received  so  warm  a  reception 
from  Pimodan,  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  retrieve  his 
defeat. 

Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  expedition  had  pursued 
its  way  to  Sicily.  On  the  9th,  after  leaving  Talaraone, 
they  put  into  San  Stefano.  where  there  was  a  coal  <lep6t 
bclonj^irig  to  the  Picdmgntcsc  Government,  and  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  g-un-boal  Giglio^  then  cruising  on  the 
Tu.%2n  coa.?t  Here  the  two  steamers  renewed  their  supply 
of  coal.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  they  put  out  to  sea 
again,  steering  west-south-west  instead  of  following  the 
direct  course  to  Sicily,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Neapolitan 
cruisers.  On  the  loth  arms  were  distributed  amid  great 
enthusiasm.  In  the  evening'  a  volunteer  on  board  the 
Lembardo  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  leaping  over- 
board. The  engines  were  stopped,  and  he  wa.s  rescued. 
But  meanwhile  the  PUmonte  continued  on  her  course,  ami 
was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  gathering  darkness.  A  period 
,or  great  anxiety  followed  for  those  on  board  of  both  the 
-steamers.  They  sought  for  csch  other,  but  as  neither 
showed  any  light  for  fear  of  attracting  a  Neapolitan  vessel, 
the  search  wa^s  no  easy  one.  At  length,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  J.ombardo  p;:rceived  a  Mteamer  bearing  down 
on  her.  Bixio.  fearing  that  the  ship  was  a  hostile  one, 
silently  cleared  for  action  ;  but  as  the  .steamers  were  near* 
ing  each  other,  the  well-known  voice  of  Garibaldi  shouted 

'  Official  report  to  (General  Lamuriciirc.     T>tb(t{,  June  3IhI,  18601 
*  La  Rf.'olutMn  Sin'lirnit^,  par  Gins,  de  la  Vafcniic. 


from  the  deck  of  the  supposed  stranger :  "  Is  that  you, 
Hixio  ? "  "  Yes ! "  was  the  repiy,  and  tlie  two  crews  joined 
in  a  Kcarly  cheer. 

Next  moruhtg  red  shirts  were  dUtributcd  to  three 
hundred.  The  rest  of  the  volunteers  wore  plain  clothes 
except  some  of  the  recruiLs  from  the  royal  army  of  Pied- 
mont, who  retained  the  uniforms  of  tlieir  corps.  At  S  a.m. 
Garibaldi  gave  orders  to  steer  for  Marsala.  Soon  tlic 
mountains  of  Sicily  rose  like  blue  masses  above  the  horizon. 
At  noon  the  coast  was  clearly  visible.  No  man-of-war 
was  in  sight — only  a  solitary  fish in.t;- boat.  Garibaldi 
hailed  Iter,  and  by  his  order  the  crew  ].iid  her  alongside 
of  the  PiifHOnir,  and  her  captiin  came  on  board. 

The  fisherman  brought  good  news.  Tor  some  days,  he 
said,  three  Neapolitan  ships — two  steam  corvettes,  -the 
Siremboli,  Captain  Carracciolo,  and  the  Capti,  Captain 
Aeton,  with  the  sailinji-ship  Amat'm — liad  been  at  anchor 
oftMarsala;  but  that  morning  they  had  left  the  harbour 
and  gone  down  the  coast  towards  Trapani.  All  was  there- 
fore clear  for  a  landing,  but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
the  corvettes  might  return  at  any  moment,  as  the  approach 
of  the  two  steamers  would  certainly  be  telegraphed  along 
the  coast. 

Steaming  at  full  speed,  the  Lembardo  and  the  PiemoHte 
ran  into  the  h.irbour  almost  abrcaiit,  and  stopped  close  by 
the  quay  or  mole,  the  I.ombardo,  the  larger  of  the  two, 
grounding  on  the  mud.  In  the  harbour  there  were  only  a 
few  coasters  and  two  English  men-of-war.  the  frigate 
tntrepid.  Captain  Marryat.  and  the  despatch-boat  Argus. 
These  two  vessels  had  arrived  the  day  before.  It  was 
officially  announced  that  they  came  to  protect  ItriLiah 
interests,  but  it  was  naturally  a.^kcd  why  they  had  not  been 
sent  early  in  April,  when  Ihcrc  was  an  actual  insurrection 
ill  the  district  of  Marsala,  instead  of  in  May,  when  It  was 
entirely  suppressed  in  that  quarter.  It  was  at  the  time 
generally  believed  in  Italy,  and  it  i.i  to  this  day,  that  the 
English  mca-of-war  had  been  sent  to  Marsala  to  facilitate 
Garibaldi's  landing,  or  at  least  to  ser\-e  as  places  of  refuge 
for  him  and  his  followers  in  case  of  failure     Notwitli- 
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Btandinff  the  reports  of  Captain  Marryat  .and  Admiral 
Mundy,  and  the  deelaraliori  of  LonI  John  Russell,  that 
impression  has  not  been  removed ;  and  the  words  of  a 
speech  of  Garibaldi  himself  at  the  Crystal  I'alacc,  four 
years  after,  deepened  it  for  many  into  a  conviction.* 

The  Piemontes  crew  landed  hy  the  mole,  and  seized  the 
town,  the  people  manifesting  much  myre  surprise  than 
enthusiasm  at  the  appearance  of  their  rcd-shirtcd  guests. 
The  men  from  the  Lombardo  landed  more  slowly  by  means 
of  fishing-boats.  Before  the  disembarkation  was  completed 
the  two  Neapolitan  men-of-war  came  up,  and  after  some 
delay  opened  fire.  They  only  wounded  two  of  the  volun- 
teers, and  did  not  seize  llic  steamers  until  all  the  Garibal- 
dians  had  cleared  out  of  them.  Thcie  was  certainly  serious 
negligence  and  incompetence  displayed  by  the  Neapolitan 
navy  on  this  occasion.  The  Garibaldians  spent  the  night 
in  Marsala.'  Next  day  they  marched  on  toSalcnii.  where 
Caribaldi  spent  the  13th  and  part  of  the  t4th  completing 
the  organisation  of  his  column,  and  assembling  a  large 
body  of  the  Sicilian  insurgents  who  were  to  act  with  him. 
The  finit  engagement  with  the  Nca[)olitans  took  place  on 
May  ISth. 

As  soon  as  the  landing  of  the  Garibaldians  was  known 
at  I'alcrmo,  General  Landi  left  the  city  with  a  flying 
column,  composed  of  the  Stb  chasseurs,  the  ist  carbineers 
and  a  battalion  of  the  lOth  regiment  of  the  line,  some 
cavalry  and  four  mountain  gims.  in  all  between  three  and 
four  thousand  men.    Mc  first  occupied  Alcamo,  but  on 

*  "The  Englisli  jjcople,"  be  said,  "assisted  us  in  our  war  in 
Soiiihcrn  Iialy.  and  wen  now  the  hospitals  of  Naples  arc  supplieil 
(Hit  of  I  he  abundance  sent  to  us  from  this  country,  t  spCJik  from 
what  I  know,  that  the  Queen  jihiI  ihc  Government  of  Fnglaml,  rqirc- 
scntcd  by  Lord  I'almertton,  Lord  Kuuell  nod  Mr.  (iladsione,  have 
dene  a  wonderful  deal  for  our  native  Italy.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this  country  we  tliould  xiilt  hive  been  umter  the  jrokeof  the  Roitrbont 
at  Kaplct.  If  ii  had  not  been  for  Admiral  Mundy  I  should  nci-cr 
hare  been  pennilted  to  pass  the  Straits  »f  Me^Mna." 

'  It  appears  from  Commander  Marryat's  lener  to  Admir.1l  Farv- 
sliawc,  dilcd  ^fay  ildi,  tU.tl  at  Martnia  some  of  GaritMldi's  officers 
wore  the  utuform  of  the  ricdmontcae  anny.  Many  of  the  men  had 
the  Crimean  inedaL 
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hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Garibaldians  he  moved 
forward  to  Calatafami,  a  town  strongly  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  at  the  junction  of  Uic  roads  from  Marsala 
and  Trapaiii  to  Rilcrtno.  The  town  and  tlie  heights  on 
which  it  stands,  further  strengthened  as  they  arc  by  the 
remains  of  Norman  and  Saracenic  forUfi cations,  would  have 
been  capable  of  a  protracted  defence  ngain>t  even  more 
formidable  foes  than  those  with  whom  Landi  had  to  deal, 
and  it  seems  at  first  to  have  been  hts  intention  to  await  the 
cucmy  there. 

On  tlie  14th  Garibaldi  pushed  forward  his  advanced 
guard  under  Bixio  to  the  village  of  ViU,  five  miles  to  the 
south  of  Calatafami.  Between  Vita  and  Calatafami,  the 
road,  which  is  little  better  than  a  mountain  track,  passes 
over  three  successive  ranges  of  hills,  Anyone  of  these 
would  have  affordied  a  good  position  for  the  defence  of  the 
road ;  and  on  the  same  day  Landi  left  the  toivn  and 
advanced  to  the  second  or  central  range.  Two  thousand 
years  before,  its  level  summit  and  scarped  sides  had  wit* 
nesscd  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  people  of  Segcstte, 
and  it  still  bears  the  name  o^  the  Monte  del  J'iatito  tU'i 
Komani,  "the  hiU  of  Koinan  woe." 

At  midnight  the  muin  budy  of  the  Garibaldians  began 
its  advance  from  Salemi.  At  eight  o'clock  next  morning 
they  had  joined  their  advanced  guard  at  Vitd.  The  force 
consisted  of  the  "  thousand  of  Marsala  "  and  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  Sicilians*  under  the  command  of  Acerti 
and  l.a  Masa.  At  ten  the  outposts  reported  that  Landi 
was  forming  the  r^yal  troops  in  columns  of  attack  on  the 
Monte  del  Pianlo.  Garibaldi  immediately  occupied  a 
lower  range  of  hills  just  outside  Vita.  His  Rcdshirts 
formed  tlic  centre  ;  the  Sicilians  were  on  both  flanks,  and 
the  four  guns  obtained  at  Orbitello  were  placed  so  as  to 
sweep  the  road. 

Landi  began  the  attack.  The  Garibaldian  artillery 
drove  back  bis  cavalry.  His  infantry  pushed  on  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  attempted  to  charge  up  them  with 


*  This  is  Captain 
Garibaldi." 


Fofbci'   citiniaie.     Vide  bU   "Campaign   of 
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the  bayoncr,  but  they  had  to  retire  before  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  Garibaldians,  many  of  whom  where  picked  marks- 
men whose  every  shot  told.     Garibaldi  then  assumed  the 
lOTensive.     Led   by   Discio,  tho  Rcdshirt*    nished    up   the 
Fstecp  sides  of  the  Afotttt  dd  Pianto,  but  here  again  the 
advantaf^e  was  with  the  defensive,  and  the  attack  was 
irepulscd.     Garibaldi  brou{;ht  up  reinforcements  in  person. 

Igatn  the  volunteeni  ass;iilcd  the  Xcapolitan  position  ; 
Jn  they  were  driven  back,  and   as  they  retired  the 

loyalists  rushed  down  upon  them  with  the  bayonet,  while 
mother  column  thrown  forward  on  one  of  the  »purs  of  the 
Monie  Jet  Pianto  threatened  to  turn  their  right.  For  a. 
moment  it  scetned  that  the  battle  was  won.  The  linc-s  of 
the  voIuntccr.<i  were  broken,  and  Garibaldi  at  one  time 
found  himself  almost  amongst  the  bayonets  of  the  Neapo- 
litans. With  the  help  of  his  staff,  he  succeeded  in  rallying 
his  men  and  bringing  up  his  reser\'cs.  The  advance  of  the 
Royaliiitt  was  checked.  On  the  right  and  left  the  Sicilians 
were  pressing  on  their  flanks ;  and  Landi,  who  seems  to 
have  been  morcan.xious  to  secure  his  retreat  than  to  follow 
up  and  improve  the  advantage  he  had  won,  withdrew  to 
the  heights. 

The  battle  had  now  tasted  five  hours  ;  it  was  near  three 
o'clock.  Garibaldi,  bringing  up  c%'ery  man  he  could 
muster,  attacked  the  Monie  del  Ptanio  for  the  third  time. 
The  struggle  wa5  a  severe  one.  For  a  time  the  Neapo- 
litans held  their  ground  against  the  Garibaldians  in  front 
and  the  Sicilians  on  both  flanks.  Those  who  witnessed 
the  engagement  say  that  it  was  the  hottest  in  the  whole 
war.  Volleys  were  exch.inged  at  almost  hand  to  hand 
distance,  and  the  combatants  repeatedly  closed  with  the 
bayonet.  Garibaldi's  standard-bearer,  Schialino,  was 
run  through  the  body.and  the  flag  was  captured.  His  son 
Menotli  U'n>i  wounded,  and  so  was  young  Mantn.  Still 
the  attack  continued  as  hotly  as  ever.  At  length  Landi 
abandoned  the  height,  and  made  a  hurricl  and  disorderly 
retreat  to  Calatafamt.  More  than  four  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  strewed  the  fiercely  contested  ground.  Landi 
had  lost  one  gun,  6  prisoners,  36  kilted  and  148  wounded  ; 
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the  Garibaldian  loss  was  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
They  had  suffered  so  severely,  that  they  contented  them- 
selves with  occupying  the  position  they  had  won,  without 
attemptiriK  a  pursuit. 

Landt's  beaten  troops  did  not  remain  at  CaUtafami. 
He  withdrew  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo. 
The  news  of  Garibaldi's  first  success  gave  a  fresh  impetus 
to  the  insurrection.  The  tidings  of  the  victory  were  at 
Cagliari  the  next  morning  ;  and  Pcrsatio,  the  PlL-dmontesc 
admiral,  wrote  to  congratulate  Garibaldi  on  his  exploits. 
A  few  days  after,  the  admiral,  by  Cavour's  orders,  placed 
the  despatch-boat  Ichnusa  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sicih'an 
Baron  Pisani  and  his  son,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Palermo  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  when  the  steamer  UliU.  having  on  board  a  hundred 
recruit-t  and  two  thousand  rifles  for  Gnribnldi,  put  into 
Cagtiari,  Persano  received  orders  from  Turin  to  give  her 
captain  any  information  that  might  be  of  service  to  him  in 
pursuing  his  voyage  to  its  destination.  While  the  govern- 
ment at  Turin  was  thus  making  use  of  its  fleet  to  facilitate 
Garibaldi's  enterprise,  the  Official  Gasette,  of  May  lyth. 
contained  the  following  declaration: — "The  government 
disapproved  of  General  Garibaldi's  expedition.  As  soon 
as  it  was  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  volunteers,  the 
royal  fleet  received  orders  to  pursue  the  two  steamers,  and 
to  oppose  a  disembarkation."  We  have  already  seen  what 
Pcrsano's  orders  really  were.  On  May  15th  Garibaldi 
assumed  the  title  of  Dictator  of  Sicily  in  the  name  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the  22nd  Count  Cavour 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Cavalicrc  Canofari,  ambassador  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  at  Turin,  in  which  lie 
said  : — "  The  undersigned,  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  does 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  King-'s  government  is 
entirely  alien  to  any  act  of  General  Garibaldi,  that  the  title 
assumed  by  him  is  a  complete  usurpation,  and  that  his 
Majesty's  go\'crnment  cannot  but  disapprove  of  it."  This 
was,  perhaps,  strictly  true.  Doubtless  Cavour  disapproved 
of  Gatibaldi's  throtving  o^  any  p.irt  of  the  mask  50  soon  ; 
but    undoubtedly   Pcrsano's    diary  proves  the  thorough 
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complicity  of  the  government  with  Garibaldr.and  the  lying 
duplicity  of  the  Gasttte  and  of  Cavour's  despatch. 

Having  defeated  Land!  and  made  himself  l>ictator  of 
the  island,  and  finding  the  insurrection  spreading  all  around 
him,  Garibaldi  prepared  for  a  great  enterprise.  He  had  to 
choose  between  throwing  himself  into  the  mountainous 
interior  of  the  inland,  there  drilling  liis  new  levies,  receiving 
reinforcements  and  gradually  fornning  an  army,  or 
atlcmpting  something  on  a  grand  scale  at  once  He 
chose  the  latter  course, and  determined  to  attack  Palermo, 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Doubtless  this  had  been  part  of 
his  plan  from  the  outset,  for  an  attack  on  Palermo  would 
bring  him  upon  the  seaboard  again,  where  his  ally. 
Admiral  Pcrsano,  would  be  able,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
to  give  Iiim  the  co-operation  of  the  Picdmontcsc  flccL 

Palermo  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  34,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  General  Lan^a,  He  has  been  denounced 
by  writers  fa%'ourablc  to  the  cause  of  King  Francis  as 
having  been  from  the  outset  a  traitor.  His  failure  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  that  he  was  a  wcak- 
mindcU,  incapable,  vacillating  man,  who  never  should  have 
been  given  a  command.  Palermo  stands  on  the  seashore 
within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  whose  beauty  has  won  for 
them  the  name  of  the  Conca  d'Orc.  or  Golden  Shell.  It 
had  a  strong  casuih,  or  citadel,  and  a  Neapolitan  squadron 
lay  in  the  roadstead.  At  this  period  the  majority  of  its 
2001OOO  inhabitants,  at  all  times  hot-blooded  and  turbulent, 
were  on  the  point  of  revolt.  For  two  months  no  church 
Lbcll  had  been  heard  in  the  city.  The  tongues  had  been 
'taken  out  of  the  bells  lest  they  might  be  used  to  sound  the 
tocsin.  The  approaches  to  Palermo  consist  of  four  good 
Is.  Two  of  them  arc  by  the  seashore  ;  the  two  others 
^penetrate  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  at  Parco  seven  miles 
from  Palermo,  and  at  Monrcale  four  miles  outside  the 
town.  Besides  these  roads  there  arc  a  number  of  narrow 
and  difficult  mountain  paths.  Lanza  arranged  his  plans 
on  the  idea  that  the  seaside  paths  were  not  only  difficult 
but  utterly  impracticable  for  a  guerilla  column.  He  can- 
toned his  troops  in  the  dtadcl,  the  palace,  and  various 
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large  buildings,  all  on  the  northern  and  western  sides  of 
the  town.  The  guns  of  the  fleet  commanded  its  seaward 
face,  but  the  southern  side  was  left  all  but  unguarded,  a 
few  isolated  posts  being  placed  at  the  gates.  The  force 
immediately  under  his  command  numbered  i4.ocxpmeo. 
To  guard  the  two  mountain  roads,  by  which  alone  he  sup- 
posed the  Garibaldian  attack  could  be  made,  he  stationed 
4000  men  at  Parco,  and  6000  good  troops,  commanded  by 
General  Bosco,  at  Monrcalc. 

Garibaldi,  having  resolved  to  attack  Palermo,  pushed 
up  his  advanced  columns  to  Parco  and  Monreale.  There 
were  numerous;  skirmishes,  in  which  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  cither  party  was  successful.  The  general  effect  of 
them  was  to  keep  the  Neapolitans  continually  on  the  alert, 
and  to  confirm  Lanza  in  the  idea  that  if  Palermo  were 
attacked  it  would  be  by  the  roads  from  the  mountains 
through  Parco  and  Monreale.  On  the  24th  of  May 
Garibaldi  appcQ.rcd  before  Parco,  having  crossed  the  hills 
by  goat  tracks  from  the  Monreale  road.  Bosco  was  in 
Parco,  and  he  immediately  came  out  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  eoluinn  of  Neapolitan  volunteers.  Firing  com- 
menced on  both  sides,  and  the  Garibaldians  began  to  fall 
back  rapidly  along  the  road  to  Corleone.  Bosco  pursued, 
and  sent  back  a  message  Co  Palermo  that  he  had  defeated 
the  main  Garibaldian  force,  was  in  pursuit,  and  hoped  that 
it  would  be  completely  dispersed.  He  had  fallen  into  a 
trap  laid  for  him  by  the  wily  guerilla  chief  to  whom  he  was 
opposed.  On  the  hills  near  the  villagcofSanta  Christina, 
Garibaldi,  with  the  bulk  of  his  force,  struck  off  suddenly  to 
the  eastward,  leaving  Carini  with  two  guns  and  some  of 
the  Sicilian  insurgents  to  continue  the  retreat  to  Corleone. 
Bosco  followed  Carini  for  some  hours,  until,  ascertaining 
that  the  force  he  was  pursuing  had  dwindled  down  to  a 
handful  of  men.  he  began  his  march  back  to  Parco,  under 
the  very  natural  impression  that  he  bad  obtained  an 
important  success  and  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  insur- 
gents and  their  Piedmontcsc  allies. 

Meanwhile,  Garibaldi  having  thus  deceived  llosco  and 
disengaged  himself  from  his  pursuers,  turned  to  the  north* 
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ward,  and,  od  the  26th,  reached  the  village  of  Misilmcri. 
Here,  by  his  orders,  a  strong  force  of  Sicilian  insurgents 
had  assembled  to  join  him  ;  and  he  was  within  a  few  mile!; 
of  the  unguarded  southern  side  of  the  town.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon — which  was  the  eve  of  Whit-Sunday — he 
approached  Palermo  with  a  few  of  his  officers,  to  recon- 
noitre, and  probably  to  communicate  with  some  of  his 
fricads  inside  the  walls.  He  resolved  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark  to  march  in  by  the  high  road  near  the  seashore.  His 
Sicilian  guides,  however,  persuaded  him  to  alter  his  plans, 
and  at  the  last  moment  it  was  decided  that  instead  of 
making  a  dtiour  for  the  seashore  and  gaining  the  high 
road,  the  columns  should  descend  from  the  hills  by  the 
narrow  and  ru^^ed  pass  of  Mezzagna,  which  leads  more 
directly  to  I'akrino. 

The  Sicilians  under  La  Maza,  about  1500  strong,  led  the 
way,  preceded  only  by  the  guides  and  a  few  of  Garibaldi's 
Kcdshirts.  ARcr  the  Sicilians  came  800  Gahbaldians,  and 
then  a  long  straggling  column  of  insurgeot  bands  which 
had  not  yet  been  fully  organized  or  drilled.  At  ten,  the 
column  began  its  slow  march  down  the  dark  rugged  path- 
way of  the  pass.  Lanza,  in  Palermo,  had  no  idea  that  bis 
enemies  were  so  near  him.  He  had  just  received  news 
from  Bosco  of  the  skirmishing  at  Parco  and  the  supposed 
breaking  up  and  retreat  of  the  Gahbaldians,  and  he  had 
given  a  supper  in  honour  of  the  good  news.  The  guests 
rose  and  dispersed  at  twelve,  while  the  Garibaldians  only 
a  few  miles  off  were  still  struggling  through  the  dark  defile 
of  the  Mezzagna.  The  city  should  have  been  attacked 
before  daylight  on  the  27th,  but  the  guides  had  missed 
their  way  and  delayed  the  column,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
dawn  of  Whit-Sunday  was  breaking,  that  the  vanguard 
entered  the  southern  suburbs  In  front  of  the  Porta  dct 
Termini.  The  Sicilians  should  have  surprised  the  gate, 
but  instead  of  approaching  it  in  silence,  they  came  up 
cheering  and  firins;  at  random.  The  handful  of  Neapoli- 
^tansun  guard  turned  out,  and  fired  a  volley  amongst  them. 
They  fell  back  in  a  kind  of  panic,  and  it  was  not  till 
Garibaldi's  800  veterans  pressed  forward,  that  the  gate  was 
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attacked  and  carried.  There  were  Tew  troops  in  the 
quarter  or  the  town  lo  whidi  the  gate  gave  access.  As 
the  attacking^  column  entered  the  streets  it  met  with  little 
resistance,  .ind  Garibaldi  was  soon  close  to  the  great  circus 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  wlierc  the  two  broadsirccts  (the 
Toledo  and  the  Macqucda),  which  divide  it  into  four 
almost  equal  parts,  intersect  each  other.  As  the  Gari- 
baldians  advanced,  the  people  rushed  to  arms,  took 
possession  of  the  belfries,  and  began  to  sound  a  wild 
irregular  tocsin  by  beating  the  bells  with  hammers,  for  as 
the  tongues  had  been  removed  the  bell  rope*  were  useless. 
This  was  the  sound,  that,  mingled  with  the  rattle  ol 
musketry,  woke  the  whole  city  on  \Vhit-Sunday  morning. 

All  day  long  there  was  desultory  fightins  in  the  streets. 
Lanza  had  been  surprised,  he  had  no  plan  of  action,  and 
except  on  a  few  points  he  offered  no  organized  or  deter- 
mined resistance.  The  Garibaldians  and  Talcrmilans 
occupied  street  after  street,  and  strengthened  their  positions 
with  barricades.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  more  than 
half  the  town  was  in  Garibaldi's  hands.  Lanza  held  the 
citadel,  the  fort  on  the  mole,  the  Palazzo  dcllc  Finanze, 
the  cathedral,  the  royal  palace,  and  the  western  walls  from 
the  bastion  of  Aragon  on  the  north  to  that  of  Monlalto 
at  the  south-western  corner  of  the  city.  The  Garibaldian 
advance  had  cut  him  off  from  direct  communication  with 
the  citadel,  but  he  had  still  open  communication  through 
the  northern  suburbs  with  the  fort  on  the  mole  and  with 
the  sea. 

Lanza  had  superior  numbers  on  his  side.  In  the  after- 
noon he  might  easily  have  organized  a  general  attack 
upon  the  Garibaldian  positions,  for  there  were  not  more 
than  1000  well-armed  .ind  disciplined  soldiers  among  the 
insurgents  ;  the  rest  were  little  better  than  an  armed  mob. 
But  Lanza  remained  inactive  until  three  p.m.,  when  he  took 
3  resolution  which  brought  much  undeserved  odium  down 
upon  the  young  king  whom  he  was  betraying.  He  resolved 
to  bombard  the  city  with  the  guns  of  the  fleet  and  of  the 
citadel.  In  vain  several  of  his  officers  protested.  General 
Salzano,  a  faithful  servant  of  Francis  II.,  endeavoured  to 
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dissuade  Lanza  from  tlic  determination  he  had  taken.  He 
was  not  hstcned  to,  and  he  broke  his  sword  and  took  no 
further  part  in  the  operations.  Between  three  and  four 
the  bombardment  began.  With  tlie  force  at  Lanza's 
command  it  was  unnecessary  ;  but,  once  he  had  rccourte 
to  this  extreme  measure,  one  would  suppose  that  he  would 
have  continued  it  Ion);  enough  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of 
the  city.  He  only  kept  up  the  fire  a  suOiciait  time  to 
cauM;  a  general  panic  and  burn  down  a  large  number  of 
houses.  Very  few  peoplewerekilled.  They  crowded  into 
ihcir  cellars,  or  into  the  churches  which  the  Neapolitan 
gunsscrupulously  icspcctcd.  The  bombardment  slackened 
ill  the  night,  but  broke  out  again  with  full  fury  at  daylight. 
Admiral  MurJy  sent  a  protest  to  the  citr,del  from  the 
English  squadron,  but  it  was  not  li&tcncd  to.  By  noon 
matters  were  becoming  critical  for  Garibaldi.*  "  Had 
Lanza  bombarded  another  twelve  hours,"  says  Captain 
l-'orbes,  a  philo-Garibaldian  writer, — "  and  no  earthly  power 
was  at  Palermo  that  really  would  have  stopped  him — 
Garibaldi  would  have  been  simply  destroyed.  He  had 
not  nine  cartridges  a  man  left,  when  it  ultimately  ceased 
.  .  .  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city  were  hardly  tenable 
owing  to  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  squadron.'" '  At  noon,  on 
Mundy's  mediation, a  six  hours'  armistice  w.^s  agreed  upon, 
and  this  saved  Garibaldi.  It  was  not  very  strictly  observed. 
There  was  skirmishing  at  times  between  the  Sicilians 
and  Neapolitans.     At  six,  no  terms  having  been  made. 


*  During  the  moming  of  tbc  sEtb  the  lighting  closvd  rouiul  the 
I'Convent  <A  the  Setic  Aageli,  and  6h«lla  fell  upon  the  buildings.  Itic 
nun*  were  escorted  by  a  Garibaldian  guard  to  ihe  Jesuit  college. 
P^re  DotalU,  in  his  history  of  ibc  insurrection.  %\tK%  high  praise  to 
the  yount;  men  who  formed  this  £uard,  for  the  courlcs)'  with  vhich 
Ihey  lulBlIed  their  duties,  and  aUo  for  the  AtsiiUncc  they  t;Ave  to  the 
.  Jesuits  in  icmoving  the  inore  valuable  furniiuie  belonging  loihenuos 
Irom  the  convent.  It  ii  pleasing  tu  t>e  able  to  note  this  incident, 
whkh  does  credit  to  lome  of  the  followers  of  «  man  whose  general 
conduct  1  have  had  to  condemn  ihtoughoui. — 5ce  UoialU's //»r.  i/f  At 
Rtvoltiti&H  dt  Sidit,  rot.  i.  pp.  33I,  333. 

'  Foibes*  "Cunpat^n  eX  Caribkldi  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  Persooal 
Narrative,"  p.  SO. 
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fighting  began  again.  Garibaldi  passed  ihe  night  of  the 
28th  to  the  29th  strengthening  his  position  and  pushing 
his  barricades  up  to  the  approaches  to  the  palace  and  the 
glacis  of  the  citadel.  Early  on  t]ie  29th  tlic  Neapolitans 
evacuated  the  bastion  of  Montalto.  leaving  there  a  32- 
pounder,  which  the  Garibaldians  carried  down  to  the 
barricades  near  the  Finanze  in  order  to  try  and  shell  out 
the  guard.  Lanza  was  inactive  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Once  only  he  pushed  a  column  of  chasseurs  forward  into 
the  long  street  of  the  Toledo,  The  column  cleared  several 
barricades,  and  was  soon  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
Had  Lanza  supported  it,  he  might  have  recovered  all  the 
ground  he  had  lost,  but  he  was  either  too  timid  or  too 
treacherous.  He  recalled  the  chasseurs  to  the  palace  ;  and 
they  came  back  clenching  their  fists  and  cursing  the 
incapacity  of  their  general.  During  the  rest  of  the  day 
the  fighting  was  confined  to  a  dropping  musketry  fire 
exchanged  at  the  barricades  round  the  palace,  and  the 
occasional  dt.<icharge  of  a  shell  from  the  citadel.  In  (he 
afternoon  Garibaldi  received  cheering  news  from  the 
country.  Girgcnti  and  Trapani  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents  ;  :ind  though  the  garrison  of  Catania  had 
repelled  an  attack,  the  whole  province  wait  in  insurrection. 
The  night  passed  quietly.  Admiral  Mundy  i,vas  in 
oommunication  both  with  Garibaldi  and  with  Lanpia,  to 
arrange  an  armistice,  which  in  such  a  state  of  afTairs  meant 
only  the  surrender  of  thecity  to  the  rebels.  Mundy  proved 
himself  OH  tliis  occasion  a  good  friend  to  Garibaldi,  and  the 
British  fleet  was  only  one  degree  behind  tJiat  of  Piedmont 
in  its  violation  of  neutrality.  At  nine,  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  General  Lanza  wrote  to  Garibaldi,  that  Admiral 
Mundy  had  informed  him  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  on 
board  of  his  flagship  the  IfannibaHvio  Neapolitan  otCiccn 
for  the  purpose  of  oiiening  a  conference  with  two  officers 
of  the  Garibaldians,  to  arrange  a  definite  armistice.  He 
tlierefore  asked  him  to  appoint  an  hour  for  a  truce  to 
begin,  and  an  hour  for  the  interview.  Ganbaldi  replied 
by  agreeing  that  the  truce  should  begin  at  noon,  and  the 
meeting  on  board  the  Hannibal  should    take    place    at 
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one  p.m.  The  truce  had  liardly  begun,  when  the  gateofthe 
Termini  was  attacked  by  a  Neapolitan  column.  It  was 
Bosco's  brigade,  which,  knowing  nothing  of  the  armistice 
and  anxious  to  succour  Lanza,  had  marched  down  from 
near  Corleone,  and  had  begun  to  force  its  way  into  the 
town.  The  Garibaldians  under  Carini  tried  in  vain  to  hold 
the  gate.  Bosco  forced  it,  and  penetrated  far  into  the 
street  beyond,  Carini  falling  severely  wounded  in  the 
encounter.  Garibaldi  sent  a  hurried  message  to  Lanza, 
asking  him  to  inform  Bosco  of  the  armistice;  and  soon,  to 
the  disgust  of  that  true  and  gallant  soldier,  a  Neapolitan 
aide-de-camp  rode  up,  and  informed  him  that  tlicre  was  an 
armistice — in  other  words,  that  his  commander-in-chief 
was  treating  with  the  rebels.  Bosco  slopped  firing  at  once. 
Had  he  been  in  Lanza's  place.  Garibaldi  would  have  met 
with  a  very  different  reception  in  Palermo. 

About  one,  Garibaldi  and  Colonel  Tiirr  went  on  board 
of  the  Hannibal,  where  they  were  received  by  Admiral 
Mundy,  General  Letizia,  who  acted  for  Lanza,  arrived 
soon  aHer.  He  proposed  an  armistice  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  six  points  ; — 

1.  Tliat  a  suspension  of  arms  should  be  concluded  for 
the  period  about  which  the  parties  would  agree. 

2.  That  during  the  suspension  of  arms  each  party  sliould 
'  keep  its  position. 

3.  That  the  convoys  of  wounded  from  the  royal  palace, 
as  well  as  the  families  of  the  emfioyh,  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  free  through  the  town,  in  order  to  embark  on  board 
the  royal  ship-s. 

4.  That  llie  royal  troops  in  the  palace,  as  well  as  the 
families  of  the  refugees  in  the  monasteries  near  it,  should 
be  allowed  to  provide  thcmselveo  with  their  daily  pro> 
visions. 

5.  That  the  municipality  should  address  a  humble 
petition  to  his  Majesty  the  King,  laying  before  him  the 
real  wishes  of  the  town,  and  that  the  petition  should  be 
submitted  to  his  Majesty. 

6.  That  the  troops  in  the  town  should  be  allowed  to 
receive  their  provisions  from  the  citadel. 
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Garibahli  objected  to  the  fifth  clause,  and  it  was  struck 
out.  The  armistice  was  then  signed.  It  was  to  last  till 
noon  on  the  following  day — Thursday,  May  31st.  Both 
sides  spent  the  time  in  removing^  their  wounded,  burying' 
their  dead,  and  strengthening  their  fortified  positions. 
Everyone  supposed  that  both  parties  would  afterwards 
bcg^in  the  (ig^htiiig  in  earnest.  But  Lanza  had  now  lost  all 
the  Httle  determination  he  had  possessed  at  first.  From 
incapacity  he  had  drifted  into  treason  :  and  at  ten  p.m.  on 
thejist.two  Iiours  before  the  armistice  expired,  he  sent 
Lctiria  to  Garibaldi's  headquarters  to  negotiate  a  pro- 
longation of  it.  It  was  agreed  that  the  armistice  should 
last  until  noon  on  June  3rd  ;  but,  by  an  inexplicable  act  of 
weakness  or  treachery,  Lanza  and  Lctizia  allowed  a  clause 
to  be  added  to  the  armistice,  by  which  the  Palazzo  delle 
Finanzc,  which  contained  the  State  Bank,  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  Garibaldi,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  dele- 
gate Crispi.  This  was  a  most  important  concession. 
"During  the  afternoon,"  says  Forbes,' "  the  captain  and 
guard  at  the  Finanze  laid  down  their  arms,  being  com- 
pletely cutoff,  and  Garibaldi  became  to  his  surprise  the 
disposer  of  over  .£i,zoo,ooo  in  cash,  chUjly privale  deposits; 
of  course  he  took  possession  for  the  State.  Considering 
that  there  were  nearly  50,000  squadri  '  on  the  pay  lists,  it 
was  rather  needful.  Only  his  own  men  fought  for  nothing 
and  fed  themselvesj  paying  their  own  way.  This  spirit 
had  not  yet  established  itself  in  South  Italy.  The  island 
patriots  required  their  daily  dole."  This  sum,  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  money,  was  equal  to  a  reinforce- 
ment of  several  battalions.  Garibaldi's  wholesale  confis- 
cation h.id  filled  his  military  chest  to  overflowing.  Next 
day  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Bertani,  his  agent  at  Genoa  : — "  Dear 
Bcrtant, — I  authorize  you,  not  only  to  make  an  advance  or 
to  negotiate  a  loan  for  Sicily,  but  moreovcrto  contract  any 
debt  whatever,  as  we  have  here  immense  means  to  satisfy 
all  claims.— Yours  ever,  G.  Garibaldi"  The  city  was 
generally  quiet  during  the  armistice,  but  there  were  some 
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disturbances.  Some  of  the  insurgents  hunted  down  and 
massacred  the  detective  police.  Captain  Forbes  seems  to 
approve  of  this  massacre.  He  says,  "  they  shot  those 
vermin  without  reserve."  Considering  that  the  "vermin" 
were  men  shot  in  the  -streeti  without  trial,  I  call  it  foul 
murder. 

We  must  now  take  up  Persano's  diary  again,  and  see 
what  he  was  doing  while  Garibaldi  was  fighting  and 
negotiating  at  Palermo.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  La  Farina 
arrived  at  CagHari,  and  presented  to  Admiral  Persano  a 
letter  from  Cavour,  which  directed  him  to  furward  La 
Farina  to  Palermo,  and  to  act  subsequently  as  his  own 
diiicreticn  would  suggest,  as,  now  that  events  were 
travellinjj  so  fast,  it  was  impossible  to  give  him  definite 
orders  beforehand  from  Turin.  Persano  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  La  Farina  the  Maria  AdeMde.  According  to 
Forbes,'  the  Pietimonlese  agent  had  amongst  his  baggage 
on  board  the  man>Df-war  several  balls  of  blue  posters  with 
the  words  upon  them,  VogUamo  CanntssioHi  al  rtgno  cch- 
sttlushnafe  del  Ri  Viltorio Emmanutle.  "  Wc  desire  to  be 
annexed  to  the  eonstitutional  kingdom  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel"  These  were  to  be  posted  in  Palermo  on  La 
Farina's  arrival  there.  Farina  did  not  sail  immediately. 
'Next  day  the  frigate  Vittorie  Emmanueh  arrived  at 
'Cagliari  from  Palermo,  bringing  a  tetter  from  Ijaribatdi  to 
Persano.  dated  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  "Admiral,"  wrote 
Garibaldi,  "  the  armistice  ends  to-day  at  noon,  and  if  the 
enemy  will  fight,  wc  shall  fight  as  wc  arc  used  to  do. 
Whilst  we  arc  staking  the  destiny  of  Italy  in  this  conflict, 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  do  what  you  can  for  us.  Yours  ever 
alTcctionatcty,  G.  Garibaldi^  Persano  saw  that  Garibaldi 
was  not  yet  sure  of  Lanza,hc  knew  that  the  position  of  the 
linsurgents  was  very  insecure,  and  the  letter  he  had  just 
'received  made  him  anxious.  After  some  consideration,  he 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberty  of  action  which 
Cavour  had  given  him  in  the  letter  brought  by  l.a  Farina, 
and  to  sail  immediately  for  Palermo.  Next  morning, 
before  sailing,  he  received  a  letter  from  Cavour,  telling  him 

'  P-  67. 
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that  some  of  the  ofHccrs  of  the  Kcapolitan  navy  were 
willing,  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  declare  for  the 
revolution ;  and  the  despatch-boat  Governoto  came  into 
Cagliari  with  the  news  ttiat  the  armistice  had  been  again 
prolonged.  He  left  the  VUtott'o  Emmanueh  at  Cagliari 
and  sailed  alone  with  the  Maria  Adelnitie  and  Ihe  Carh 
Alttrto.  On  his  way  he  met  the  despatch-boat  Antltton, 
and  received  confirmation  of  the  report  brought  by  the 
Covcmoh,  that  the  armistice  had  been  indefinitely  pro. 
longed. 

Next  day,  the  6th,  be  anchored  in  the  roadstead 
of  Palermo.  The  anchorage  was  crowded  with  the  ships 
of  European  navies.  There  were  Neapolitan,  English, 
Trench,  .'\ustrian,  Spanish  and  American  men-of-war. 
Persano  noted  with  satisfaction  that  Mundy's  English 
ships  lay  close  in  to  the  town  and  covered  it  effectually. 
He  anchored  near  them  ;  and  La  Farina  opened  com- 
munications  with  Garibaldi,  and  soon  after  landed.  On 
the  7th  Pers.Tno  himself  went  nn  shore  to  visit  Garibaldi. 
The  General  had  good  news  for  him.  Lelizia,  Lanza's 
lieutenant,  had  come  back  the  day  before  from  a  mission 
to  Naples,  bringing  authority  for  the  evacuation  of  I'alcrmo 
by  the  Neapolitan  troops.  .■X  miserable  and  disorganized 
attempt  at  resistance,  a  useless  bombardment  and  a  weak 
negotiation,  had  ended  in  a  convention,  which  in  a  few 
days  would  place  the  whole  city  in  the  hands  of  the  Gari- 
baldians.  On  the  7tli  the  evacuation  of  the  city  began. 
It  was  not  completed  until  the  19th,  for  the  Neapolitans 
had,  besides  their  troops,  a  large  number  of  guns  to 
cmbarlc,  and  an  immense  amount  of  stores  and  ammu- 
nition. Probably  one  of  the  motives  which  had  led  them 
to  capitulate  was  the  desire  to  save  this  mah'nel,  which 
would  be  of  great  u^e  for  the  subsequent  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

While  the  evacuation  was  in  progress,  neither  Persano, 
nor  La  Farina,  nor  Garibaldi  was  idle.  La  Farina  had 
had  his  blue  posters  stuck  up  all  over  the  city,  and  was 
arranging  with  Garibaldi  the  civil  organization  of  those 
portions  of  the  island  which  were  occupied  by  the  insur- 
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gents.  Persano  had  collected  all  his  three  frigates  in  the 
roadstead,  and  was  negotiating  with  sum e  of  the  officers 
of  the  Ncapolitjin  navy  in  order  lo  obtain  from  them  a 
general  pronunciammto  for  Piedmont,  which  would  add 
their  ships  to  his  own,  and  place  him  in  command  of  a 
really  formidable  force.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
June  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Vacca,  the  commander 
of  the  Neapolitan  frigate  Eitorc  Fieramosca,  to  come  to  his 
flagship  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  Vacca  was 
Wiirm  in  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  and  promised  tojioi^t 
the  tricolour  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  squadron,  or  even 
the  greater  portion  of  it,  was  ready  to  follow  his  example  ; 
but  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that  it  was  necessary  to 
wait,  as  a  partial  movement  would  only  warn  King 
Francis  of  the  treason  that  was  being  planned  against  him. 
On  the  nth  Cavour  authorized  Persano  to  send  the 
despatch-boat  GcvcrtwhXfi  Mc:i3inu,  with  orders  to  secretly 
favour  a  movement  which  was  being  organized  there. 
Two  days  later  the  admiral  received  disquieting  intelli- 
gence. Mazzini,  Mario,  and  "  Miss  White  "  were  said  to 
be  on  board  of  the  WasltitigCon,  which  was  bringing  arms 
to  Palermo.  About  Mario  and  Miss  White  Cavour  cared 
very  little;  but  he  feared  that  Mazzini  would  give  a 
Republican  turn  to  the  movement  in  Italy.  He  therefore 
ordered  Persano  to  ask  Garibaldi  to  arrest  his  old  Ica4cr, 
if  he  should  be  on  board  of  the  Washirti^to/t.  Persano  saw 
the  General,  who  promised  that  if  Mazzini  came  to  Sicily 
and  acted  against  Victor  Emmanuel, he  would  arrest  him  ; 
but  he  avoided  giving  the  distinct  pledge  that  he  would 
arrest  him  if  he  were  on  board  the  Washinglon,  This  was 
what  Persano  required,  and,  as  Garibaldi  would  not  promise 
it,  the  Admiral  resolved  that  if  Mazzini  appeared,  he  him- 
self would  arrest  him.  The  next  few  days  were  passed  in 
making  ready  for  the  safe  disembarkation  in  Sicily  of 
a  second  expedition  from  Genoa.  It  was  commanded  by 
Medici,  and  consisted  of  four  ships,  Wnshingion,  Franktin. 
Oregon,  and  UsiU,  having  on  board  3000  men,  Scoo  rifles, 
and  4CX>,O0O  cartridgcii.  Garibaldi,  Medici,  and  Persano, 
corresponded  with  each  other  as  to  the  best  course  to  take. 
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It  was  finally-  resolved  that  the  expedition  should  be 
escorted  to  the  bay  of  Castellamare,  near  Palermo,  by  two 
of  Persano's  vessels,  and  should  land  there.  Persano  sent 
off  the  frigate  Carlo  Alberto  and  the  despatch-boat  G»l- 
ttara  to  accomplish  tlii3  task,  the  commander  of  the 
despatch-boat  having  orders  to  arrest  Mazzini  if  he  were 
with  the  expedition.  On  tlie  lt)th  the  two  ships  rejoined 
the  squadron  at  Palermo,  and  reported  that  Medici  had 
that  morning  safely  landed  his  men,  arms  and  stores  at 
Castellamare,  and  that  Mazzini  was  nol  on  board  the 
Washingtan.  All  was,  therefore,  satisfactory.  But  al- 
though Mazzini  had  not  come,  he  had  numerous  agents  in 
Palermo  working  against  the  annexation  project,  and 
endcavourinf;  to  obtain  a  declaration  for  a  Sicilian  republic. 
Persano  had  unwillingly  to  report  to  Cavour,  that  Gari- 
baldi had  been  led  by  them  to  mistrust  La  Farina,  and 
would  probably  refuse  to  listen  to  any  advice  or  instruc- 
tions that  might  he  given  by  the  Picdmontesc  agent. 

On  the  same  day,  the  igtb,  the  evacuation  of  Paicnno 
was  completed.  As  the  last  of  the  Neapolitan  transports 
left  the  harbour,  they  heard  the  report  of  the  nineteen 
guns  with  which  Persano  saluted  Garibaldi,  who  was  visit- 
ing his  flagship.  After  seeing  him,  Garibaldi  visited  the 
French  and  English  admirals,  and  the  American  com- 
modore. Persano  had  hoped  that  they  would  follow  his 
example,  and  salute  the  successful  leader  of  the  Pied- 
moDtesc  filibuster!);  but  he  was  disappointed.  He  con- 
tinued in  close  correspondence  with  Cavour.  The  letters, 
which  parsed  between  the  minister  and  the  admiral,  bore 
upon  the  attempts  to  gain  over  the  Neapolitan  navy,  and 
the  efTorts  which  Persano  was  making  lo  close  the  widen- 
■ng  breach  between  La  Farina  and  Garibaldi.  On  the 
26lh  of  June  Cavour  sent  him  an  authorization  to  secretly 
land  and  hand  over  to  Garibaldi  two  heavy  guns  from  the 
fleet,  and  a  sufhcicnt  quantity  of  ammunition.* 

The  evacuation  of  Palermo  being  completed,  and 
Medici's  reinforcement  having  been  landed  ou  the  19th  of 

'  For  ail  matters  rel&lini;  to  Persano  m/  authority  is  the  Adiniral'i 
Diuy. — S«e  under  dates  nAincd. 
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June,  Garibaldi  recommenced  active  operations.  TiJrr  had 
been  given  command  of  the  ist  brigade  of  the  Sicilian 
Jnsurgcnts,  and  Hixio  of  the  2nd.  On  the  20lh  Tiirr's 
Ebrigadc  was  despatched  from  Palermo,  with  orders  to 
march  through  the  heart  of  the  island,  by  Caltanisctto 
and  Castro  Giovanni,  to  Catania.  Tiirr  fell  ill  before  he 
had  gone  far,  and  had  to  hand  over  his  command  to 
another  Hungarian,  Colonel  Ebcr.  On  the  24th  Bixio*« 
brigade  marched  out  of  Palermo  by  the  road  to  Corleone, 
with  orders  to  reach  Girgentl,  and  then  march  along  the 
south  coast  and  into  the  province  of  Syracuse.  From  this 
^district  he  was  to  turn  northunrds,  and  form  a  junction 
'with  Eber  at  Catania.  Both  Ebcr  and  Bixio  would,  it 
was  hoped,  collect  upon  their  march  a  whole  army  of 
inaurjjcnts.  On  the  39th  Medici's  division,  which  formed 
the  main  body  of  the  army  and  contained  the  best  troops, 
began  its  march  from  Palermo  along  the  northern  coast 
road  towards  Milazzo  and  Messina.  Garibaldi  was  to 
remain  in  Palermo  for  the  first  part  of  July,  organising 
the  Sicilians  and  the  reinforcements  which  had  arrived  by 
sea  from  Genoa,  communicating  with  Pcrsano,  and  re- 
ceivinji  supplies  of  arms  and  stores  landed  upon  the 
adjacent  co.ist,  Me»nwhile  the  Cabinet  of  Naples;  was 
repeating  the  oflFcr  of  a  separate  government — Home  Rule 
for  Sicily — which  it  had  made  before  the  war.  Many  of 
the  Sicilians  would  have  accepted  it,  but  the  Pied- 
montizing  party  had  no  intention  of  setting  up  an  in- 
^depciidcnt  Sicily ;  what  they  wi.shed  was  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  mainland,  and  to  hand  over  both  Sicily 
and  Naples  to  a  centralired  Piedmontesc  Government. 
Throughout,  the  Sicilian  cause  and  the  Sicilian  people 
played  only  the  second  part,  and  of  the  population  of  tlie 
island  a  large  portion  had  no  heart  for  the  conflict.  It 
appears  from  Captain  Forbes'  narrative,  that  only  one 
house  in  Palermo  was  open  to  receive  Garibaldi's  wounded  ; 
and  he  telb  us  that  up  to  the  tSth  of  July,  when  he 
arrived  at  Palermo,  "the  amount  of  public  subscriptions 
throughout  this  fertile  island  in  aid  of  Garibaldi  had  only 
amounted  to  5000^,  and  he  and  his  son  had   to  pay  for 
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the  hire  of  their  horses  during  the  first  month  they  were 
in  the  island.  With  the  exception  of  the  Marquis  Fardella 
and  a  few  other  honourable  exceptions  that  might  be 
numbered,  no  well-to-do  Sicilian  had  joined  the  army. 
The  pusillanimous  and  unpatriotic  part  taken  by  the 
majority  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bourbon  was  pitiable." 
These  few  lines,  coming  from  such  a  source,  are  a  con- 
fession that  the  movement  was  produced  far  more  by 
action  from  outside  than  from  discontent  in  the  island, 
and  that  it  was  far  less  a  Sicilian  than  a  Piedmontese 
affair. 
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HOW   GARIBAXDI   OVERRAN   SICILV. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Palermo,  the  next  event  of 
importance  in  the  Sicilian  revolution  was  the  battle  of 
Miiazzo,  fought  on  the  20th  of  July.  But  before  reaching 
this  point  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  in  Sicily,  I  must 
note  from  Persano's  diary  the  events  which  were  passing 
at  Palermo— events  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  they 
throw  a  light  upon  the  inner  history  of  the  time  and  upon 
the  action  of  Piedmont.  On  the  2nd  of  July  Garibaldi 
informed  Persano  that  next  day  an  important  reinforce- 
ment would  be  embarked  at  Genoa  for  Palermo,  and  he 
therefore  asked  for  the  usual  escort.  The  Viltorto 
EtHtnaMuele  was  dispatched  for  this  purpose ;  and  on  the 
6th  a  Garibaldian  column,  commanded  and  embarked  on 
board  the  Washington  by  Coscnz,  was  safely  conducted 
under  her  escort  into  the  harbour  of  Palermo.  On  the 
previous  day  a  letter  from  Cavour  ordered  Peraano  to  send 
one  of  his  ships  to  Messina,  to  assist  in  producing  the 
wislied-for  rising  in  tliat  town,  which  up  to  the  present 
had  remained  quiet,  although  tlicrc  were  Garibaldiao  bands 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  7th  Ganbaldl  finally  broke 
with  Victor  Emmanuel's  official  agent  in  Sicily.  The 
Dictator  resented  his  interference,  and  was  anxious  to 
assert  hi.'i  own  independence,  and  as  far  a.s  possible  hold 
the  destinies  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  his  hands.  Persano 
and  Cavour  had  foreseen  this  danger,  and  up  to  the  end 
Persano  and  his  fleet  were  engaged  quite  as  much  in 
making  sure  that  Garibaldi  should  not  set  up  the  republic 
that  he  longed  for,  as  in  assisting  the  general  to  pull  down 
the  throne  of  King  Francis.  On  the  7th  Garibaldi  wrote 
to  Persano  that  he  was  obliged  to  order  La  Farina  to 
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quit  Sicily  immediately.  In  the  course  of  the  day  La 
Farina  and  his  wife  came  on  board  the  flagship.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
action  tin  Garibaldi's  part.  Pcrsano,  who  doubtless  believed 
that  by  himself  he  could  manage  Garibaldi  better  than 
La  Farina  had  done,  advised  him  not  to  make  any  attempt 
to  re-establish  himself  at  Palermo,  but  to  return  at  once  to 
Turin.  After  some  discussion,  La  Farina  agreed  to  take 
this  course.and  ncct  day  set  out  forGtnoa  in  the  despatch- 
boat  Gulnara.  The  evening  before.  Admiral  Mundy  had 
left  t'alcrmo  for  Naples.  "As  I  saw  him  set  off,"  wrote 
Pcrsano,  "  I  felt  that  a  friend  of  our  independence  was 
departing."  Mundy  had  certainly  done  for  Garibaldi  all 
that  prudence  allowed  him,  while  the  English  fleet  lay  «t 
Palermo. 

The  day  after  Mundy  left,  the  first  Neapolitan  man-of- 
\var  hoisted  the  tricolour.  On  the  evening  of  the  gth  the 
corvette  Vehie,  with  whose  commander  Pcrsano  had  been 
in  communication  through  one  of  his  officers,  steamed  into 
the  roadstead  of  Palermo,  and  anchored  near  the  Maria 
Adelaide,  The  Neapolitan  commander  came  on  board, 
and  told  the  admiral  that  he  was  anxious  to  place  his 
ship  under  his  command  and  join  the  Picdmontesc  navy. 
Pcrsano  pointed  out  to  him,  that  his  consenting  to  such  a 
step  would  compromise  the  Cabinet  ;it  Turin  ;  but  he 
advised  him  simply  to  declare  for  Garibaldi — he  could 
place  his  ship  in  the  Picdmontese  navy  later  on.  The 
Viloce  was  therefore  offered  to  Garibaldi,  and  at  once 
accepted.  Some  of  the  officers  and  crew,  who  objected 
to  the  change,  were  shipped  for  Naples  in  a  Sicilian 
vessel,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  others,  two  of  them 
engineers  from  Pcrsano's  squadron.  The  tricolor  w.-is 
hoisted,  and  the  name  of  the  corvette  changed  from  the 
Vtlact  to  the  Tuckery,  the  name  of  a  llunjjarian  volunteer 
of  Garibaldi's  army  who  had  been  killed  in  action. 
Persano  then  sent  a  telegraph  me.'wage  to  Turin,  to 
announce  to  Cavour  the  event  which  had  taken  place — 
the  first  result  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  with  the  officers 
of  the  Neapolitan  navy. 
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On  the  1  ith,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  Cavour's,  Persano 
sent  to  Turin  a  report  on  the  political  opinions  of  the 
chief  men  about  Garibaldi  with  rcRard  to  the  question  of 
annexation.  He  said  that  Medici,  Malcnchini.  Cosenz. 
and  he  believed  he  might  add  Bixto,  were  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Sicily  to  Piedmont  ;  but  that  CrLipi,  Bcrtani, 
Mordini,  and  perhaps  Sirtori,  were  aiming  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic.  As  for  Garibaldi  himself,  he  was  in 
principle  for  a  republic,  but  saw  the  necessity  of  Victor 
Emmanuel's  co-operation  and  assistance  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  independence,  and  was  devoted  to  him  ; 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  deal  carefully  with  Garibaldi, 
so  as  not  to  throw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  Mazzinians 
On  the  tGth  Persano  received  a  letter,  in  which  Cavoui 
insisted  that  it  was  necessary  always  to  keep  in  view  the 
pOiSsibility  of  Garibaldi's  putting  himself  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  Victor  Emmanuel's  government  upon  the  question 
of  annexation.  In  that  case,  he  said,  it  would  be  requisite 
to  place  all  Garibaldi's  ships,  that  is  to  say  the  Tuciery 
and  the  iransport-s,  under  Pcrs.ino*s  orders.  Piola,  who 
was  on  board  the  Tuckery,  could  be  depended  upon  ;  and 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  bring  the  rest  of  Gari- 
baldi's ships  over  to  Persano  with  him,  Cavour  arranged 
that  three  or  four  trustworthy  officers  should  formally 
retire  from  the  Picdmontcsc  navy  so  that  they  might  be 
put  in  command  of  the  Garibaldian  transports.  On  the 
1 8th  Persano  received  another  letter  from  Cavour,  dated 
the  14th,  in  which  he  informed  him  that  Depretis  would 
leave  Genoa  immediately  to  take  the  place  of  La  Farina  in 
Sicily.  He  added  :— "  The  path  which  General  Garibaldi 
is  following  is  full  of  perils.  His  mode  of  govtmrng,  and 
the  etmsetptcnces  ivkUk  resuft  from  U,  discredit  us  before 
Europe.  If  the  disorders  of  SUily  bt  repeated  in  NapUs, 
the  Italian  ttmst  wili  incur  (he  risk  of  being  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  which  to  our  cost  would  give 
a  judgment  which  the  Great  Powers  would  hasten  to  put 
into  execution."  Coming  from  such  a  quarter,  these 
words  arc  a  terrible  condemnation  of  Garibaldi's  policy  in 
Sicily,  and  show   that  a   state  of  afTairs  existed  which 
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alarmed  even  Cavour.  Pcrsano  replied  by  endeavouring 
to  reassure  Cavour,  protesting  that  Garibaldi  had  "  a  good 
heart,  and  listened  to  him  (Persano)," '  and  that  the  island 
was  in  favour  of  annexation. 

Or  the  day  upon  which  these  important  letters  were 
exchanged  bet^veen  Cavour  and  Persano,  Garibaldi.  leaving 
Sirlori  at  I'akrmo  to  receive  Deprclis,  embarked  on  board 
tlie  steamer  City  of  Aberdten,  and,  escorted  by  the  Carlo 
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AtUrto,  made  the  voyagre  to  Barcellona,  on  the  coast  near 
Milazzo,  where  Medici's  headquarters  lay.  Medici  had 
occupied  the  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  assuming  the  title 
of  Military  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Messina.  At  first 
the  garrison  of  Milazzo,  which  consisted  only  of  a  single 
battalion  of  rifieincn  and  a  few  Runners,  was  too  weak  to 
menace  him  ;  but  between  the  12th,  and  the  iSth  It  had 
been  reinforced  by  four  battalions  of  rifles,  a  battery  of 
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artilleiy  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons  ;  and  Colonel  Botlco, 
who  had  alrcad/  proved  himself  a  trusty  and  enterpri.iing 
officer,  bad  taken  the  command.  Medici  was  therefore  in 
serious  peril,  and  Garibaldi  had  not  lost  a  moment  in 
largely  reinforcing  him  and  coming  himself  to  bis  assist- 
ance. 

Milazzo  stands  upon  a  promontory  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  about  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high,  and  a 
mile  wide  at  its  broadest  part.  The  narrow  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  promontory  with  the  mainland,  is 
only  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the  town  stands  im- 
mediately beyond,  and  partly  upon  the  isthmus.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and  defended  by  a  strong 
castle,  which,  ivhcn  Bosco  held  the  place,  mounted  forty 
heavy  guns.  The  Garibaldlans  occupied  the  high  ground 
n'sing  from  Mcrl  to  Pace,  about  three  mlle-s  from  Milazio. 
Their  main  bodies  were  about  the  villages,  their  outposts 
being  placed  on  the  wooded  slopes  well  forward  toward-s 
the  town.  On  the  17th  they  held  S.  Pietro  and  Carriola 
as  their  adv.inced  posts,  their  main  body  with  the  artillery' 
being  on  the  hills  before  Meri.  There  was  sliarp  skirmish- 
iog  with  Bosco's  vanguard,  but  there  was  no  heavy 
fighting  till  the  20th.  Garibaldi  had  landed  near  Barccl- 
lona  on  the  previous  day.  and  had  brought  up  all  possible 
reinforcements  to  the  main  position  at  Mcri.  His  avail- 
able force,  according  to  Garibaldian  accounts,  consisted  of 
at  least  64OO  men,  thus  distributed  : — 

Mm. 
Me<]ici'»(Iivtiian       3400 

COIVOI IJOQ 

.Malenchini  (Tuscans)  700 

Fa)>riii  (Siciliani^)      , aooo 

6400 

Other  accounts  raise  the  number  still  higher.  There 
were  on  shore  only  three  guns — an  old  6-pounder  and 
two  iz-poundcr  ship-guns;  but  the  revolted  Neapolitan 
corvette,  now  called  the  Tutktry  and  flying  Garibaldi's 
flag,  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Santi  Lucia, 
with  her  guns  pointed  towards  the  land.     "  As  for  Gari- 
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baldi's  force,"  says  Captain  Forbes, "  a  more  heterogeneous 
one  never  came  into  the  field.  Northern  Italians  pre- 
dominated, but  English,  French,  Hungarians,  Swiss,  and 
Germans  of  all  shades  were  represented.  Of  Englishmen 
there  was  a  company  of  thirty-seven  attached  to  Colonel 
Dunn's  Palcrmitans,  commonly  called  the  Enjjlish  legi- 
ment.  because  miscd  by  that  officer;  it  had  also  an 
English  major — Wyndham." 

Bosco's  army  consisted  of  four  rc^mcnts  of  rifles,  the 
I5lh  regiment  of  the  line,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  and 
two  batteries  of  artillcr)'.  Forbes,  taking  the  rifle  regi- 
ments at  1200  each,  and  the  h'ne  regiment  at  tooo.  makes 
the  total  force  6500  men  and  1 2  guns ;  but  the  cadres 
must  have  been  singularly  well  tilled,  if  Boaco's  regiments 
mustered  such  a  force,  and  probably  the  entire  force  was 
not  over  5000  men.  As  Garibaldi's  positions  were  too 
strong  to  be  attacked  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success, 
Bosco  resolved  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  drew  up  his 
men  in  a  line  extending  from  Sta.  Marina  to  Archi,  so  as 
to  cover  the  town,  his  centre  occupying  a  small  hamlet  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Garibaldian  advanced  post  at  San 
i'ictro.  "The  force  at  Sta.  Marina,"  says  Forbes,  "with 
three  guns  commanded  the  approach  by  the  coast  road  on 
this  side ;  that  at  Archi,  with  as  many  guns,  the  main 
road  from  Barceliona  and  the  approach  to  the  town  from 
Messina,  whilst  the  centre  leant  on  detached  houses  near 
San  Pictro,  well  strengthened  with  loopholes  and  sand- 
bags." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  Garibaldi's  columns 
came  down  from  Meri  and  deployed  for  the  attack. 
Malenchini,  with  his  Tuscan.<i  and  a  battalion  from  Pa- 
lermo, was  to  attack  Bosco's  riyht  at  S.  Marina.  Garibaldi 
and  Medici  with  the  centre  advanced  by  S.  Pietro,  while  a 
third  attack,  under  Coscnz,  was  made  upon  the  Neapo- 
litan left.  That  Garibaldi  thus  ventured  to  seriously 
attack  Bosco  along  the  whole  line,  proves  that  he  must 
have  been  superior  in  numbers  on  the  day  of  Milauo. 
Far  away  to  the  e-xtrcmc  right  a  fourtli  column,  under 
Fabrizi,  came  down  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  watched  the 
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villaRC  [>f  Gfsso,  from  which  it  was  feared  a  Neapolitan 
tolumn  might  advance  to  Bosco's  succour.  The  fighting 
began  at  seven,  and  lasted  nine  hours.  The  first  attack 
was  a  complete  failure.  Coscnz  was  hit  in  the  neck, 
Garibaldi  was  slifihtly  wounded,  and  several  of  his  officers 
were  killed  ;  the  loss  in  the  ranks  was  heavy.  It  was  not 
till  near  noon  that,  having  massed  his  reserves  on  the 
right,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  Sta.  Marina.  The  attack 
on  this  point  was  near  failing,  owing  to  a  briltiant  charge 
made  by  a  Neapolitan  squadron  of  cavalry,  who  sur- 
rounded Garibaldi's  staff,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  taking 
him  prisoner.  He  was  rescued  by  Major  Misiori.  Sta. 
Marina  having  been  forced,  Uosco's  position  was  turned, 
and  he  retired  upon  the  town,  the  guns  of  the  Tuehtry 
sending  shell  after  shell  into  his  retreating  columns.  The 
Neapolitan  line  having  been  thus  driven  in,  Garibaldi 
gave  his  men  a  short  interval  to  rest  and  refresh  them- 
selves, and  then  at  two  o'clock  attacked  the  tonn.  One 
column,  led  by  Medici,  advanced  by  the  beach  to  the 
west  of  the  place,  another  under  VVyudham  and  .Malcn- 
chiiii  attacked  the  Palermo  gate,  a  third  under  Coscnz 
attacked  the  eastern  gate  leading  to  the  Messina  road. 

The  ruinous  wall  of  the  town,  with  its  aumcrous 
breaches,  was  but  a  little  obstacle,  and  liitle  resistance 
was  offered  by  its  defenders.  But  there  was  some  really 
hard  fighting  in  the  streets  and  houses,  as  the  garrison 
retired  slowly  into  tlic  cistle.  At  four  the  battle  was 
over.  Bosco  had  occupied  the  citadel,  and  the  Gari- 
baldians  were  throwing  up  barricades  before  it,  to  prevent 
a  successful  sortie  in  tJie  night  or  next  morning.  Garibaldi 
had  bought  his  victory  dearly,  with  the  loss  of  about  800 
men;  the  Neapolitans  had  lost  about  300.  Both  sidc^ 
were  exhau.<;ted  by  the  nine  hours'  combat  under  a  scorch- 
ing sun,  and  the  night  passed  ciuictly,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  ral-si:  alarms  caused  by  the  sentries  on  cither  side 
firing  random  shots.  Most  of  the  townspeople  had 
retired  to  the  high  ground  of  the  promontory  beyond 
the  castle.  Those  who  remained  gave  a  very  bad  re- 
ception to  their  uninvited  guests.     "They  .ippeared,"  says 
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Fori>M,  "utterly  indifferent,  and  solely  bent  on  the  pre- 
servation of  their  goods  and  chattels." ' 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  July  2t5t,  there  was  some 
skirmishing  early  in  the  morning.  At  8  a.in.  the  garrison 
was  summoned  to  evacuate  the  castle,  leaving  behind  the 
guns,  stores,  and  munitions.  Bosco  refused  these  terms, 
but  offered  to  withdraw  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  every- 
thing with  him.  Garibaldi,  who  wanted  to  get  the  guns 
in  the  castle  if  he  could,  declined  to  abate  his  demands, 
landed  the  two  heavy  guns  of  the  Tuckcry^  and  placed 
them  in  battery  against  the  castle,  and  sent  to  Palermo  for 
some  more  heavy  artillery.  Garibaldi  was  cncoiirancd  to 
take  this  bold  course,  because  be  had  been  informed  that 
the  castle  was  short  of  water,  and  moreover  he  knew  that 
Bosco  was  telegraphing  to  Naples  for  leave  to  accept  his 
terms.  The  wires  leading  to  Mes.sina  had  been  cut.  and 
Bosco  could  only  send  his  messages  by  means  of  an  old 
semaphore  on  the  top  of  the  castle,  and  Garibaldi  had 
with  him  men  who  knew  the  cndc,  and  could  therefore 
read  all  the  signals  of  the  Neapolitan  general." 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  Depretis,  who  had  just 
arrived  Trom  Turin,  was  formally  accepted  by  Garibaldi  as 
pro-dictator  cf  the  island,  and  an  English  steamer,  the 
Abcnieen,  ran  in  under  the  fire  of  the  castle,  landed  a 
Sicilian  battalion,  some  guns  ami  ammunition,  and  re- 
turned to  Palermo  for  more.  Garibaldi  sent  in  another 
summons  to  Bosco,  in  which  he  slightly  modified  his 
demands,  so  that  men  and  officers  should  rct.iin  their 
arms.  Bosco  refused  to  treat  on  this  basis,  and  ail  was 
quiet  until  next  morning,  when  four  Neapolitan  frigates, 
the  Fiihuiitttnle^ Eftore  Furamosca,  CiiiseanU,  and  TaHcrtdt, 
ran  into  the  bay.  On  board  of  one  of  the  ships  was 
Colonel  Anzano  of  the  staff,  who  brought  from  Naples 
full  powers  to  treat.  He  had  a  meeting  with  Garibaldi  at 
the  house  of  the  Knglish  Consul.  After  a  long  negotiation 
it  was  agreed  t!»at  Bosco's  troops  were  to  leave,  with  their 
arms,  and  baggage,  and  half  a  batterj-  of  artillery,  receiving 
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the  honours  of  war,  and  that  they  were  to  be  embarked  at 
once.  The  other  half-battery  (four  guns),  the  heavy  fjuns 
of  the  castle,  the  mules  and  horses,  and  the  stores,  were  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Garibaldians.  The  transports 
arrived  next  moniing,  and  the  evacuation  was  completed 
in  the  course  of  the  24th. 

On  that  same  day,  Persano,  who  had  been  very  anxiously 
awaiting  at  Messina  the  news  of  the  successful  termination 
of  the  negotiations,  and  who  had  not  yet  heard  that  they 
had  ended  in  a  capitulation,  sailed  for  Mtlazzo  with  his 
llirce  frigates,  the  Maria  Adelaide,  Carh  Alberto,  and 
Vittorio EmmaniuU.  He  came  in  sight  of  the  place  early 
on  the  2;th,  and  saw  the  four  Neapolitan  wardships  at 
anchor  in  the  bay.  tliough  the  transports  had  left.  Doubt- 
ful as  to  what  course  things  had  taken,  he  cleared  for 
action,  and  ran  in  past  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  anchonnj; 
between  it  and  the  town.  There  Garibaldi  came  on 
board,  and  told  him  of  his  success,  and  his  plans  for  the 
capture  of  Messina  and  the  invasion  of  Calabria.  Later 
in  the  day.  Persano  landed  to  return  Garibaldi's  visit,  and 
next  morning  xvcnt  back  to  Palermo  in  tlic^rtrw  Adelaidt, 
leaving  the  two  other  ships  to  follow  htm  at  an  interval 
respectively  of  twenty- four  and  forly-eiuht  hours.  The 
Neapolitan  fleet  had,  meanwhile,  left  the  waters  of 
Milazzo. 

In  the  meantime  Garibaldi  had  begun  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  success.  Birn'o's  brif^adc,  which  had  started  from 
Palermo  a  month  before,  to  march  through  the  centre  of 
the  island,  had  reached  Catania,  and  occupied  the  city 
without  icsistance,  having  been  largely  reinforced  by 
bands  of  insurgents  on  its  line  of  march.  Ebcr's  column, 
traversing  the  southern  districts  of  Sicily,  had  reached 
Noto,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  island.  The  town 
and  fortress  of  Messina  was  now  the  only  part  of  Sicily 
which  still  remained  under  the  rule  of  King  Francis. 
There  Marshal  Clary  bad  concentrated  the  Neapolitan 
forces,  ami  thence  it  was  that  Bosco  had  set  out  upon  his 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Milazzo.  Garibaldi,  on  the 
24tb,  ordered  a  general  movement  against  Messina.    He 
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knew  that  he  had  an  easy  conquest  before  him.  Diplomacy 
was  preparing  the  way  for  his  triumph,  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  court  of  Naples,  and 
Napoleon  III,  had  been  endeavouring  to  induce  King 
Francis  to  abandon  Sicily,  and  trust  to  foreign  Powers  to 
use  their  influence  at  Turin  to  prevent  Garibaldi  from  in- 
vading the  mainland.  On  the  24th  Clary  received  orders 
fpom  Naples  to  propose  to  evacuate  Sicily.  On  the  26th 
Count  Giulio  Litta,  an  aide-de-camp  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
arrived  at  Palermo,  the  bearer  of  u  lellex  from  tlic  king  lo 
Garibaldi,  and  of  an  important  despatch  from  Cavour  to 
Persano. 

In  this  second  despatch  Cavour  informed  the  admiral 
of  the  purport  of  Litta's  mission  to  the  rcd-shirted  dictator 
of  Sicily.  The  king,  he  said,  had  thought  fit  to  bow  to 
the  counsels  of  those  who  desired  that,  on  the  island  of 
Sicily  bcingcvacuated  by  the  Ncapulitans,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  dissuade  Garibaldi  from  pursuing  his  enterprise 
on  the  mainland.  The  fate  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
Cavour  added,  was  scaled,  whether  Garibaldi  took  this 
advice  or  not.  Then  came  directions  to  Persano  as  to  his 
personal  conduct.  If  there  were  any  fighting,  the  fleet  wa3 
to  be  kept  away  from  it ;  for  the  nearer  the  crisis  ap- 
proached, the  greater  was  the  need  of  circumspection.  He 
was  to  preserve  friendly  relations  witli  Garibaldi,  but  not 
to  trust  him  unreservedly.  Litta  proceeded  to  Garibaldi's 
head-quarters,  but  the  general  refused  to  stop  even  for  a 
moment  in  his  enterprise,  feeling  quite  sure  that,  whatever 
course  he  took,  Cavour  and  Persano  would  support  him. 
He  wrote  to  t]ie  king  that  he  would  not  shealh  his  sword 
till  he  had  made  him  King  of  Italy — |iroud  words,  which 
proved  that  Garibaldi,  looking  only  on  the  surface,  really 
believed  that  he,  and  not  Cavour,  was  the  king-maker. 

On  the  26th  Garibaldi  remarked  to  his  staff  that  there 
would  be  no  more  fighting  in  Sicily.  Medici's  negotiations 
with  Clary  at  Messina  were  proceeding  favourably.  Two 
days  later  a  convention  was  signed,  by  which  all  the 
Neapolitan  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  ihe  garrison  of  the  citadel,  the  minor  forts  being 
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given  up  to  the  Garibaldians.  The  garrison  was  to  have 
free  access  to  the  town  for  the  purchase  of  provisions,  and 
was  not  to  fire  unless  fired  upon.  The  sea  was  to  be 
equally  open  to  both  parties.  In  the  afternoon  the  town 
was  in  the  hands  of  Medici  and  Garibaldi,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily  was  complete.  The  King  of  Naples  refused 
to  recognize  the  convention,  but  the  generals  completed 
the  evacuation,  and  the  Neapolitan  flag  flew  only  over 
three  small  fortresses,  the  castles  of  Syracuse  and  Agost», 
and  the  citadel  of  Messina,  on  which  it  was  to  fly  even 
after  it  hnd  been  everywhere  else  replaced  by  the  tricolour 
of  Piedmont. 

Sicily  had  been  revolutionized,  from  Marsala  to  Mes- 
sina, in  less  than  three  months — but  Garibaldi  had  not 
done  it  Cavour's  agents  had  prepared  the  way,  and 
Cavour's  fleet  had  supported  the  movement.  Garibaldi 
has  been  justly  called  the  tnfoncciir  dts  perUs  euverus — 
the  man  who  broke  thri^ugh  open  doors— and  nowhere  did 
he  deserve  the  title  better  than  in  Sicily.  He  \von  three 
victories.  The  first  was  gained  over  a  weak,  incompetent 
man,  at  Calatafami  ;  the  second,  at  Falermo,  was  fought 
against  a  traitor ;  the  third,  at  Mitazzo,  and  the  third  only, 
was  a  genuine  victory.  It  was  after  receiving  the  ne^vs  of 
this  victory  that  Cavour  wrote  to  I'crsano  from  Turin,  on 
the  aSth  of  July,  giving  full  permission  for  Garibaldi  to 
invade  the  continental  province-;  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  "  Admiral,"  wrote  Cavour,  "  I  have  received 
your  letters  of  the  33rd  and  34th  instant.  I  rejoice  at  the 
victory  of  MiUzzo,  which  docs  honour  to  the  Italian  arms, 
and  should  do  itsjxirt  to  convince  Europe  that  the  Italians 
are  henceforth  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  order  to 
win  back  their  country  and  their  freedom.  I  beg  you  to 
present  my  sincere  and  warm  congratulations  to  General 
Garibaldi.  After  stich  a  brilliant  victory  I  cannot  sec 
what  there  is  to  prevent  him  from  passing  over  to  the 
continent.  1  should  have  preferred  that  the  Neapolitan* 
should  themselves  accomplish  at  least  the  beginning  of 
the  work  of  regeneration  ;  but  since  they  will  not,  or  can- 
not move,  let  Garibaldi  act.     The  cntcrpriec  cannot  stop 
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half-way.  The  national  flag,  hoisted  In  Sicily,  must  be 
displayed  on  the  continent,  and  then  on  the  shows  of  the 
Adriatic,  until  it  float:!  over  the  Queen  of  that  sea.  Pre- 
pare, therefore,  my  dear  admiral,  to  plant  it  with  your  own 
hands  on  the  bastions  of  Makmocco,'  and  the  towers  of 
San  Marco." 

This  letter  shows  that,  so  far  as  Cavour  was  concerned, 
Litta's  mission  to  persuade  Garibaldi  to  confine  his  opera- 
tions to  Sicily  M-as  a  hollow  sham.  The  king  may  have 
been  sincere  in  his  cflTort  to  stop  the  enterprise  half-way, 
and  the  hesitating  Emperor  of  the  French  probably  did 
wish  that  Cavour  should  move  more  slowly.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  The  revolution,  which  had  been  effected  in 
Sicily,  was  to  be  carried  on  to  the  mainland ;  and  while 
Ciribaldt  invaded  Calabria,  the  City  of  Naples  became  the 
next  scene  of  Cavour  and  Persano's  operations  against  a 
power  with  which  Piedmont  still  protested  that  she  was  at 
peace.  The  young  King  Francis  had  published  a  scries 
of  reforms,  and  was  anxious  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Piedmont,  giving  at  the  same  time  virtual  independence 
W  Sicily.  But  Cavonr  desired  neither  reforms  nor  a  league 
with  Naples,  nor  the  freedom  of  Sicily.  His  one  object 
was  to  Piedmontize  Italy,  under  cover  of  the  cry  of  Italian 
unity;  and,  as  a  step  to  this  end,  he  was  resolved,  as  he 
had  said  in  Paris  four  years  before,  to  blow  up  the  throne 
of  Naples. 

'  One  of  the  seaward  forts  of  Venice. 
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The  Neapolitans,  bcingcitherunable  or  unwilling  to  move, 
Cavour  proceeded  to  work  out  a  revolution  for  them.  The 
Marquis  dt  Villamarina,  the  Sardinian  Ambassador  nt 
Naples,  liad  not  been  idle.  He  had  spread  a  network  of 
intrigues  around  him,  and  he  had  friends  and  agents  in  the 
Civil  Service,  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
ministry,  and  even  the  royal  family.  Cavour  believed 
that  Naples  was  now  ripe  for  action,  and  he  was  anxious, 
if  possible,  to  precipitate  matters  there,  so  as  to  secure  a 
revolution,  in  which  Garibaldi  would  only  pl.iy  a  secondary 
part ;  for  he  feared  that  if  the  government  lost  control  of 
the  movement,  the  result  would  be  to  make  the  Republican 
party  predominant  in  the  south. 

Pcrsano  having  ascertained  that  Garibaldi  was  actually 
making  preparations  for  crossing  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
wrote  to  Cavour  for  orders  as  to  how  he  ivas  to  favour  and 
facilitate  the  movement,  at  the  same  time  suggesting 
various  ways  in  which  this  might  be  done.  Before  he 
could  expect  a  reply  to  this  letter,  he  received  on  the  1st 
of  August  a  telegram  from  Cavour,  forwarded  by  Villa- 
marina, to  the  following  effect: — "Proceed  at  once  with 
the  Maria  Adelaide  to  Naples,  where  you  will  receive 
further  orders.  Leave  a  ship  at  Palermo  and  another  at 
Messina,  and  bring  the  Antkum  with  you."  Next  day 
there  came  a  letter  from  Cavour,  dated  July  rat,  giving 
some  details  of  the  plan  for  finally  overthrowing  thcthronc 
of  Naples,  in  which  .scheme  Pcrsaao  was  to  take  part.  Hy 
this  letter  the  admiral  was  informed  that  the  ostensible 
object  of  his  voyage  to  Naples  would  be  to  hold  himself  at 


tlie  dis^wsal  of  the  Princess  of  Syracuse,'  the  sister  of  the 
Prince  of  Savoy- Carignano.  and  therefore  a  cousin  of 
Victor  EmmamicI  ;  "but,"  wrote  Cavour,  "the  real  object 
is  to  co-operate  in  the  success  of  a  plan,  which  is  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  the  national  principle  at  Naples  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Mazzinian  element.  The  principal 
actors  iti  this  matter  will  be  ihe  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Signor  Liborio  Romano,  and .'  You  will  be  in  rela- 
tion with  these  two  personages,  as  well  as  with  Baron 
Ntsco,  who  proceeds  to  Naples  with  the  T'aN^ra,  »nd  will 
give  you  a  letter  from  me."  The  admiral  was  further 
warned  to  act  with  the  greatest  circumspection  in  his 
delicate  mission.  Of  Liborio  Romano,  Cavour  wrote  with 
unconscious  satire  as  of  a  "  tried  and  honest  man."  The 
Tauaro  was  to  bring  200  rifles,  which  were  to  be  placed  at 
his  di.spc]iial.  "If  the  movement  succeetb  and  the  king 
bolts  (*«i7  fir  jrrt/»y»i7),"  went  on  Cavour,  "  talce  immediate 
command  of  all  the  squadron."  The  plea  for  this  act  of 
violence  against  the  Neapolitan  navy  was  to  be  the  preven- 
tion of  disorder.  Persaao  was  further  informed  that  Villa- 
marina  would  present  him  to  the  Prince  of  Syr-ictiae,  with 
whom  he  would  be  in  close  relations.  Persano  was  to 
urge  him  to  take  action  in  favour  of  the  "  national  cause  " 
{i.e.  the  cause  of  Piedmont),  but  was  not  to  give  him  any 
knowledge  of  the  plot  with  Liborio  Romano.  "  We  are 
at  the  end  of  the  drama  ;  it  is  the  critical  moment."  wrote 
Cavour,  as  he  closed  his  letter.  It  told  Persano  that 
Picdmontesc  treachery,  exercised  through  the  embassy  at 
Naples,  had  dug  two  mines  under  the  throne  of  Kiiig 
Francis,  one  by  the  treason  of  his  Prime  Minister  Liborio 
Komano,  the  otlier  by  the  treason  of  his  own  uncle,  the 
Prince  of  Syracuse.  Fourycars  had  passed  since  Cavour's 
conversation  with  Clarendon  at  Paris,  and  the  time  was 
come  "pour  /aire  santtr  ft  tr^ne  de  Naples^* 

'  The  t^nce  of  Syracuse  wiu  a  brother  of  rcrdiiutnd  11.,  and 
therefore  uncle  of  the  reigning  kiiitc,  Ftnncis  II. 

'  Pcriano  leaves  this  and  several  other  names  blank  in  the  copy  uf 
tbis  imporianl  l«ltcr  published  in  hit  diary,  i'lima  partt,  p.  96. 
(Second  Edition.    Florence,  1869.) 
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Persano  wrote  in  reply  that  Cavour  was  giving  him  a 
very  "  hard  bone  to  gnaw,"  but  that  he  would  do  his  best. 
He  then  left  the  Vitiorio  EmnianueU  and  the  fpinboat 
icknusa  at  Palcrino,  and  sent  the  Carlo  Alhert{i  to  Messina 
with  orders  to  help  Garibaldi  to  get  across  the  strait,  but 
to  do  it  without  compromising  Piedmont  publicly.  Having 
made  these  arranj^fements,  he  .tailed  for  Naples  in  the 
Maria  AiMauie.  On  the  3rd  of  August  he  cast  anchor  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  Amongst  the  foreign  ships  of  war  in 
the  roadstead  wa.s  the  Picdmontcsc  corvette  Montambano^ 
and  the  I'Jnglish  frigate  Hannibal,  carrying  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Mundy.  A  letter  from  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy- 
Carignano,  delivered  to  him  as  he  anchored,  informed  him 
that  all  was  going  well,  and  that  he  had  written  to  the 
Prrncc  of  Syracuse  telling  him  to  put  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  Piedmontese  admiral.  Next  day  Villamarina  came 
on  board ;  Persano  rolumcd  with  him  to  the  city,  and  the 
two  conspirators  went  to  the  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  S)'ra- 
cuse.  They  were  with  the  Prince  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  he  spoke  openly  of  his  desire  to  sec  Italy  tmitcd  under 
the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel — to  the  surprise  of 
Persano,  who  did  not  know  that  the  plot  had  advanced  so 
far.  In  the  aflemoon  the  Piedmontese  dispatch-boat  Dora 
arrived  in  the  Sa}-  with  arms  on  board  to  be  used  in  the 
projected  Neapolitan  insurrection.  All  this  while,  be  it 
noted.  Piedmont  was  before  Europe  at  peace  with  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Cavour's  envoy,  NIsco,  had 
arrived  in  the  Dora,  He  came  to  Persano  next  day,  and 
arr.mged  for  landing  the  arms,  and  on  the  6th  he  intro- 
duced tlie  admiral  to  Liborio  Romano,  who  spoke  freely 
of  the  coming  revolution,  and  of  his  part  in  it,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  General  Nunziantc,  who  had  retired 
from  the  royal  army  in  J  uly,  and  was  travelling  in  Switzer- 
land, were  back  in  Naples  to  co-operate.  On  the  9th  there 
arrived  a  new  agent  of  Cavour,  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Persano,  which,  as  evidence  of  the  undoubted  co- 
operation of  members  of  the  British  Cabinet,  is  worth 
quoting  at  length.*  It  gave  Cavour's  plan  in  a  nutshell. 
*  It  U  dated  Turin,  Auguil  yd,  1S60. 
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"  Admiral,"  wrote  Cavour,  "  this  letter  will  be  handed  to 
you  by  Signor  Devinccnza,  wlio  at  my  request  returns  to 
Naples.  A  man  of  approved  principles  and  r^aJy  for 
anything,  you  can  avail  yourself  of  him  without  reserve. 
As  he  happens  to  be  a  friend  of  Lord  John  KusscU  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  he  will  be  able  to  influence  Mr.  Elliot, 
the  English  Ambassador,  and  the  admiral  commanding  the 
British  squadron.  Prudence  and  daring.  Admiral ;  ivehave 
reached  the  crisis.  Doaltyou  can  to  get  up  the  insurrection 
in  Na/ies  before  the  arrival  of  General  Garibaldi^  as  urell  lo 
clear  the  may  for  him  as  to  save  us  from  diphmaey .  In  case, 
however,  he  is  first,  take  at  once  the  command  of  all  the 
naval  forces — as  well  those  of  the  mainland  as  those  sta- 
tioned in  Sicily,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  General,  but 
also  tvithont  his  consent  if  yon  deem  it  necessary.  (Signed) 
Yours  affectionately,  C.  Cavouu.  Z'.^.  (not  autograph). — 
Keep  the  fleet  united  so  as  to  be  able  at  a  short  notice  to 
brinp  it  to  Naples." 

In  reply,  the  admiral  asked  Cavour  to  send  him  gunners 
of  the  royal  artillery  and  btrsagUtri;  he  would,  he  said, 
divide  them  amongst  the  various  ships  of  his  squadron,  in- 
forming the  foreign  admirals  that  the  object  of  this  mttisurc 
was  to  bring  his  crews  up  to  their  full  complement.  It 
appears  from  various  entries  in  the  diary  of  the  admiral,  that 
the  Neapolitan  police  suspected  coming  danger,  and  were 
very  active.  The  Maria  Adelaide  became  a  refuge  for  con- 
spirators, for  whom  the  police  had  made  the  city  too  hot 
In  Naples  two  rival  committees  were  organized  to  promote 
the  revolution.  The  first,  of  which  Cavour's  agent,  Devin- 
cenza,  was  a  member,  called  itself  the  Committee  of  Order, 
and  was  willing  to  act  tinder  the  guidance  of  ViHamarina, 
I'ersano  and  Liborio  Romano.  The  second,  in  which 
Mazzini's  influence  predominated,  took  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Action,  and  advocated  a  sudden  and  violent 
cflfort  to  drive  away  the  liitig.  I'crsano  feared  the  rashness 
of  this  Comitato  d'Azione  might  ruin  everything,  if  it  failed  ; 
and  if  it  succeeded,  it  might  take  the  movement  out  of  his 
hands,  and  give  that  prominence  to  the  "f/cwf«/i'  ma:- 
ziniaHo''  which  Cavour  was  most  anxious  to  a\-oid.    Per- 
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sano  and  VillamArlna  therefore  used  the  Comitato  t/e/f  Or- 
dine  as  a  kind  of  check  on  the  Comilato  dAiione.  On  the 
1 2th,  the  admiral  received  a  telegram  in  cipher,  telling  him 
that  the  Costitu:;ione  and  Tanaro  were  on  their  way  lo  Join 
him,  bringing  the  artiHerymcn  and  BersaglUri  that  he  had 
asked  for.  Karlicr  in  the  day  he  had  received  from 
Cavour  a  remarkable  letter,  dated  August  9th.  It  referred 
to  Persano's  complaint  that  Naples  was  a  hard  bone  to 
gnaw,  and  made  some  admissions  that  throw  a  strange 
light  upon  tlic  popular  outbreaks  promoted  by  Piedmont 
throughout  Italy. 

"Admiral,"  ran  the  letter,  "  precisely  because  Naples  is 
a  tough  morsel,  it  will  be  yoiir  duty  to  masticate  it,  for  you 
have  good  teeth,  t  will,  however,  make  every  allowance 
for  the  immense  difficulties  you  have  to  surmount;  and 
should  you  not  succeed,  I  shall  be  ready  to  say  that  success 
was  impossible.  The  prohltm  '.ve  Jiave  to  soh't  is  this — to 
kelp  the  Revolution,  but  to  help  it  in  such  a  zcay  that  it  may 
appear  in  flu  eyes  af  Europe  to  have  been  a  spontaneous  tut. 
If  you  manage  it  in  that  way,  France  and  England  arc 
with  us :  if  not,  I  do  not  knotv  what  they  will  do." 

On  the  ijlh  Pcrsano  received  a  letter  from  Dcprctis, 
the  pro-dictator  of  Sicily,  telling  him  that  Piola,  one  of 
Garibaldi's  naval  officers,  was  on  his  way  to  the  Bay  of 
Naples  in  the  corvette  Tiuiery,  and  that  he  intended  in 
the  following  night  to  surprise  the  Mcapolitan  war-sliip 
Moaarca,  which  lay  off  Castcllamarc,  and  then  to  attack 
the  town.  Dcprctis  begged  Pcrsano  to  co-operate  by  his 
presence.  The  admiral  saw  at  once  that,  if  he  went  down 
to  Castcllamarc  the  day  before  the  attack,  the  whole 
Picdmontesc  plot  at  Naples  would  be  unmasked  ;  but  he 
resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  Piola.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  plot  were  so  far  extended  that  Pcrsano  wa3 
able  to  go  at  once  to  an  officer  of  the  MoHarm,  and  obtain 
from  him  details  of  her  position,  etc.,  which  would  be  use- 
ful to  Piola  in  his  night  attack.  Those  details  he  com- 
municated lo  Commander  Saint-lion  of  the  despatch-boat 
Jehnusa,  which  went  out  to  meet  Piola,  who  was  sure  to  be 
found  somewhere  in  the  offing.     Piola  steamed  in  after 
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dark  in  the  Tuekrry,  but  lie  failed  to  surprise  the  Monarea  ; 
and  her  cotnmantlcr,  Acton,  though  there  was  treachery-] 
among  her  officers  and  he  was  wounded  by  a  ball,  made  so 
good  a  defence  that  the  Ganbaldian  ship  was  beaten  oR^ 
and  with  difHcuUx  made  her  escape  in  the  darkness. 

Leaving  Pcrsano  and  Villamarina  thus  developing  the 
plot   at  Naplw,  we  must  lake  up  the  thread  of  Garibaldi'sJ 
operations.    The  Garibaldian  committee  at   Genoa  had') 
arranged  to  tlirow  a  column  of  30CXD  men  into  the  Papal 
Slates,  under  the  Republican  Pianciani.'    Cavour dissuaded 
them  from  this  enterprise,  for  his  plans  in  that  quarter] 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  action,  and  the  volunteers  were  there- , 
fore  sent  into  Sicily,  where  Garibaldi  was  preparinfj  fori 
tbc  invasion  of  Calabria.    The    Garibaldian    army  was 
assembled  in  and  around  Messina,  a  battery  was  erected 
on  a  sandy  point  commanding  the  strait,  and  alon-j  the 
shore  were  moored,  or  beached,  three  hundred   fishing., 
boats,  collected  for  the  transport  across  it.     Every  day| 
Garibaldi's  steamers  brought    up   more   men   and    guns. 
Five  or  six  Neapolitan  cruisers  looked  on  witliout  being 
able  to  interfere,  for.  by  an  absurd  article  in  the  convention 
of  Messina,  the    Nc.ipolitan  Government    had    made   the: 
sea  free  to  both  parlies.     Thus  the  Ncapolil.-in  fleet  was  I 
rendered  powerless  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  which  the  hand] 
of  treason  must  have  guided. 

Night  aflcr  night  boats  conveyed  arms  across  to  Calabria, . 
where  an  insurrection  was  already  organiicd;  at  length,  on; 
the  evening  of  the  Sth,  Garibaldi  determined  to  send  across 
a  column   of  two  hundred  picked  men    under    Missorii: 
They  were  to  surprise  after  nightfall  the  fort  of  Altafiumarai 
on  the  opposite  shore.    In  the  midst  of  a  kind  of  foET.  which 
favoured  the  movement,  the  boats  started  from  Messina.   On 
board  the  Aberdccn*^  and  two  other  steamers,  20^0  men. 


'  Pianciani  ftficrwards  became  Syndic  of  Rome  under  Victor' 
Emmanuel,  and  PAsijiiin  IhercfoTC  interpreicd  S.  P.  Q.  R.  as  stgni- < 
X's'ywz  Hifiitaco  Piamiano  Quondam  Rrpublkano. 

'  "On  the  deck  of  the  Aher^/M."  says  Korbcs.  "  llicrcwMsa  motley 
gTDopof  pricsu,  cofTCtpondenti  nnd  Indies,  nil  Armed  to  the  icelh 
and  eager  for  business.    Tlieic  was  I'adrc  Oavaui,  as  usual,  with  an 
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were  ready  to  follow,  sliould  Missori's  enterprise  be 
successful.  But  he  failed  to  surprise  the  fort,  and  to  save 
himself  from  capture  he  took  refuge  with  his  band  among 
the  wooded  spurs  of  Aspromonte,  a  spot  destined  two  years 
later  to  be  ingloriously  associated  with  Garibaldi's  name. 

The  first  attempt  having  failed.  Garibaldi  prepared  to 
make  a  more  serious  effort  ten  days  later.  The  army, 
which  lie  had  concentrated  in  the  north-cast  corner  uf 
Sicily  for  the  invasion  of  the  mainland,  was,  according  to 
Forbes,  composed  of  25,000  perfcctty-armed  "  rt^lar*' 
troops,  many  of  tliem  veterans  of  the  Picdmontese  army. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  according  to  ttie  sanne  writer, 
only  5000  men,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  force,  were  Sicilian-t 
— a  fact  which  ^hovvs  10  what  an  extent  the  movement  had 
been  promoted  from  outside.  While  continuing  to  dis- 
play great  activity  along  the  Sicilian  shore  of  the  strait, 
in  order  to  deceive  such  of  the  Neapolitan  officers  as  were 
still  faithful,  and  to  give  to  those  who  had  joined  the 
Picdmontese  plot  a  pretcKt  for  not  opposing;  him,  Garibaldi 

[began  to  direct  his  Sl-sI  battalions  to  ihc  neighbourhood  of 
Taormina,  one  of  the  coast  towns  standing  between  tHe 
lower  spurs  of  Etna  and  the  sea,  to  the  south  of  Messina, 

.and  about  half  way  between  that  city  and  Catania.     It  was 
from  Oiardini.the  port  ofTaormina, that  G.iribaldi  intended 
that  his  steamers  shouKl  convey  the  vanguard  of  his  army 
to  Calabria,  crossing  the  open  sea  to  the  south  of  the  Strait 
of  Messina.     On  the  18th,  Garibaldi  went  to  Gtardini,  and 
at  nightfall    the  expeditionary  force  was  embarked  on 
board  of  two  steamers,  the  Franklin  and  the  Tutino.     It 
was  composed  as  follows : — 

Bixio's  brigade        ,..         ...         .  .         2500  men 

Zucchi's     „  iooo    „ 

Ebcrhart's ,.  7CO    ,. 

— in  all,  4200  men,  with  four  mountain  guns.    This  was 

immense  crucifix  in  his  want-btii,  supported  on  eilbtr  side  by  a 

|terolvef,  rcridy  to  administer  icsxU  or  abtolution  as  circumsiaiic« 

.Blight  require  ....  One  of  the  Indies,  who  has  since  iiudc  ItcMcIf 

Fconspicuous  for  bcr  pluck  uodcr  fire,  was  dressed  iatbtt  uniform  ofilic 

Guides,  with  sword  and  revolver  by  her  side;  the  others  were  going 

to  look  >/ter  the  wounded."—"  Campaign  of  Caribaldi,"  pp.  ijo^  131. 
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to  be  the  vanguard  of  the  invasion  of  the  mainland.  The 
steamers  were  fearfully  crowded.  Garibaldi  commanded 
the  Franklin,  a  paddle  steamer  of  only  200  tons,  which 
conveyed  no  less  tlian  isov  men  ;  on  board  Bixio's 
steamer,  the  Turino,  a  screw  of  700  tons,  there  were  3000 
men.  The  voyage  was  undisturbed.  The  Neapolitan 
war  steamers  lay  oft  Rcggio  and  Messina,  watching  a  sham 
expedition,  which  seemed  every  moment  to  be  at  the 
point  of  starting.  It  was  only  at  4  a.m.,  when  Garibaldi 
had  landed  all  his  men  at  Melito,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Calabria,  that  three  of  the  men-of-war  repeated  the  scene 
of  Marsala,  by  steaming  up  to  Melito,  firing  a  few  shells 
at  the  GaiibalJian  column  as  it  left  the  town  for  the  hills, 
and  settint;  fire  to  the  Turino,  which  had  yot  hopelessly 
aground  on  a  sand-bank. 

Garibaldi  threw  himself  into  the  mountains,  and  from 
this  time  until  he  encountered  a  real  resistance  on  the 
Volturno,  the  campaign  was  a  well-played  military  comedy. 
On  the  20th  Garibaldi,  nixio.and  Missori'.<;  columns  closed 
in  upon  Keggio.  The  national  guard  declared  for  the 
invaders  ;  the  castle,  a  good  fortr^s.  surrendered  to  a  few 
riflc-shnts  from  one  of  the  heights  which  overlooked  it, 
but  which  did  not  nialce  it  really  untenable.  Brigantl, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  more  than  IO,OOD  men,  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Reggio,  and  who  could  easily  have  driven 
the  Garibaldiaiis  out,  did  nothing.  Me,  too,  was  in  the 
plot;  and  Garibaldi,  when  he  landed  at  Melito,  knew  he 
had  even  an  easier  task  before  him  tlian  that  which  he 
had  accomplished  in  Sicily.  No  sooner  was  Kcggio  taken, 
than  steamer  after  steamer  came  over  with  Garibaldtans 
from  Messina.     The  Ncajiolitim  fleet  looked  on. 

Having  .irranged  for  the  transport  of  his  army  across 
the  strait,  and  obtained  infuimation  as  to  the  insurrection 
which  had  been  organized  and  was  now  breaking  out  in 
various  parts  of  Calabri.-i,  Garibaldi  cleared  out  of  Keggio, 
his  troops  divided  into  several  columns,  moving  indepen- 
dently by  the  narrow  roads  and  passes  along  the  western 
slopes  of  the  hills,  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  long 
peninsula.    Briganti's  troops  retired  before  him,  abandon- 
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ing  position  after  position,  in  any  one  of  which  even  two 
or  three  thousand  men  could  have  held  at  bay  an  army 
three  or  four  times  as  strong  as  Garibaldi's  entire  force. 
One  brigade  laid  clown  its  arms  at  S.  Giovanni.  The 
soldiers  of  the  royal  army  murmured  in  vain  against 
this  senseless  and  traitorous  retreat ;  day  by  d;iy,  they 
spol<c  more  o[)cnly  of  the  treachery  of  Bnganti  and  of 
their  officers.  On  the  25th  the  royal  heat) -quarters  were 
at  MdiUo.  a  small  village  nc:ir  Montcleone.  Briganti  was 
mounted  on  his  horse  in  front  of  tlic  piiest's  house,  giving 
orders  to  his  .staflT,  when  the  soldiers,  hearing  that  they 
were  to  retire  still  further  before  the  GaribaldianR,  loaded 
their  rifles,  and  with  one  furious  volley  riddled  Briganti 
and  his  horse  with  bullets,  crying  out  tliat  he  was  a  viUain, 
and  bad  sold  them.  Discipline  and  order  were,  of  course, 
at  an  end.  The  army,  which  had  shot  its  general,  was  no 
longer  an  army,  but  an  armed  mob.  Several  of  the  men 
threw  away  their  arms  and  deserted  ;  the  remainder  ac- 
cepted General  Ghioas  tlicir  commander.  The  shooting 
of  the  traitor  Briganti  had  been  an  act  of  helpless  fury, 
and  the  disorganization  of  the  army  did  Garibaldi's  work- 
as  cITcctually  as  if  he  were  still  living.  There  was  only 
one  traitor  the  less  for  Cavour  to  pay. 

If  not  Ghio,  at  least  his  officers  were  as  deeply  in  league 
with  the  invaders  as  Briganti  had  been.  On  tlic  isl  of 
September  the  army  had  fallen  back  to  tlic  old  battlc-ficld 
in  the  plain  of  Maida.  The  one  pass  by  which  they  could 
retreat  was  closed  by  bands  of  Calabrcsc  insurgents,  who 
held  the  heights  on  either  side.  Garibaldi  sent  them  orders 
to  leave  the  pass  open.  Only  a  few  of  his  comrades  knew 
the  game  that  was  being  played  ;  the  rest  were  surprised 
at  Ghio  and  the  Neapolitans  being  thus  allowed  to  tra- 
verse llie  dangerous  pass  without  losing  a  man.  Stocco, 
the  Caiabrcse  chief,  complained  bitterly  of  the  order,  and 
was  told  it  was  the  result  of  the  stupidity  of  Sirtori,  the 
chief  of  the  suff.  Forbes,  who  was  with  Garibaldi,  attri- 
buted it  to  the  humanity  of  the  general.  "Garibaldi's 
humanity,"  he  says,  "was  the  key  to  the  proceeding." 
This  is  absurd.    lie  gave  up  the  advantage  because  be 
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was  agreed  with  his  cncm/  that  there  should  be  no 
campaign  but  only  a  military  promenade,  and  he  knew 
that  Ghio  would  surrender  without  fighting.  Ghio  retired 
through  the  pass,  and,  going  up  the  valley  beyond,  halted 
near  Soveria,  where  he  waited  quietly  to  surrender.  Let 
Commander  Forbes,  an  eye-witness,  describe  the  dis* 
graceful  scene  :^ 

"  The  scouts,"  he  says,  "  brought  in  news  that  the  enemy 
were  halting  at  Soveria,  about  seven  miles  in  advance,  and 
endeavouring  to  obtain  food.  Unable  to  make  out  their 
exact  position,  as  the  * paae'  (village)  was  hid  in  a  valley, 
the  General  (Garibaldi)  left  the  main  road,  and,  throwing 
out  the  Calabrcsc  as  skirmishers,  advanced  cautiously  and 
gained  the  hills,  which  overhang  it  on  the  west ;  when 
within  about  a  mile,  Cosenz's  column  appearing  in  the 
rear,  the  Calabrcsc  were  sent  on,  Garibaldi  and  his  staff 
taking  up  their  position  In  a  scattered  hamlet  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  above  Soveria.  As  yet,  nothing  could  be  seen  of 
the  enemy ;  but  on  the  right  the  Calabrcsc  commenced 
firing  and  cheering,  having  caught  sight  of  a  sentry  or 
two;  and  shortly  afterwards  Colonel  Pcard,  who  was  in 
advance  with  three  Calabrcsc,  on  leaving  a  vineyard  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  seven  thousand  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  huddled  upon  the  main  road,  which  here 
traverses  the  f^ese.  Unabashed,  he  ininicdialcly  ordered 
them  to  surrender,  as  they  were  surrounded.  The  officers 
replied,  he  had  better  ask  Ghio,  the  general,  to  whom  he 
was  accordingly  conducted,  and  who  merely  said  l/tat  ch 
similar  oaasions  it  was  net  custjmary  to  tclk  so  hud  in  the 
prtsenet  of  t/u  MU'H ;  at  the  same  time  he  requested  I'eard 
to  come  aside,  and  very  soon  agreed  to  send  up  an  officer 
to  Garibaldi.  The  firing  had  now  ceased,  and  niuny  of 
the  troops  were  divesting  themselves  of  their  accoutre- 
ments,  and  beginning  to  mount  the  hills  in  the  direction 
of  Coscnsa.  A  more  pitiful  or  disgraceful  sight  was  never 
seen — an  army  planted  la  a  ditch,  without  a  rear  or  ad- 
vance guard,  or  a  single  sentry  or  picket,  capitulating  to 
the  first  handful  of  men  who  came  up  to  tbcm." '    Ghio 
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haddone  tiis  treason  cleverly.  He  had  placed  his  artny  in 
a  trap,  where  it  was  disarmed  and  disbanded,  without 
power  of  resisting.  The  southern  provinces  were  now 
denuded  of  troops.  The  way  to  Naples  was  only  barreJ 
by  a  division  of  12,000  men.  that  lay  near  Salerno.  The 
main  strength  of  the  royal  army  was  being  concentrated 
about  Capua,  on  the  Volturnv,  where,  under  faith- 
ful generals,  it  wait  to  make  a  rcsistiince,  which  was 
finally  crushed  only  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  Pied- 
mont. 

Meanwhile,  as  Pcrsano's  diary  shows,  the  rcvolutloriary 
intrigue  was  in  full  progress  at  Naples.  Cavour's  eommtttce 
"/foriii/ig,"  supported  by  the  I'iedmontese  ambassador  and 
admiral,  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  the  Mazxinian 
conimiltec  of  action  had  to  follow  its  lead.  Ctribaldi's 
arrival  would,  however,  tend  to  restore  the  balance  in  its 
favour,  and  therefore  Villamarina  and  Pcisano  spared  no 
ciTort  to  effect  a  revolution  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Red-shirts.  They  were  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
Count  of  Syracuse  to  make  a  declaration  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  king  ;  and  the  Neapolitan  general  Nuniianlc, 
and  the  Picdmontcac  generals  Mczzacapo  and  Ribotti,  had 
arrived,  the  latter  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
plan  should  an  appeal  to  force  become  necessary.  For 
this  purpose,  also,  cases  of  revolvers,  rifles,  and  cartridges 
were  landed  from  the  Picdmonicsc  ships.  Every  one  of 
the^  ships  had  on  board  some  companies  of  BtrsagtUri 
ready  to  be  landed  at  a  moment's  notice. 

On  the  24th  of  August  Villamarina  and  Pcrsano  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Count  of  Syracuse  to  pronotmcc 
for  the  revolution,  by  addressing  a  long  letter  to  the  king, 
his  nephew,  in  which  he  invited  him  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Duchess  of  Parma  in  1859,  "who,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  civil  war,  released  licr  subjects  from  ihcir  allegiance, 
and  left  them  to  be  the  arbiters  of  their  own  dcstinie5.  .  .  . 
Europe."  he  continued,  "and  your  subjects  will  take  your 
sublime  sacrifice  into  account ;  and  you,  sire,  will  be  able 
to  look  up  in  confidence  to  God.  who  will  reward  the 
magnanimous  act  of  your  Majesty."  King  Francis  refused 
to  abdicate  on  this  summons,  written  not  in  ex.^e:^%\uw  u\ 
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the  will  of  his  people,  but  of  that  of  a   i'iedtnontese 
minister. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  provoke,  if  possible,  a  rising 
en  masse.  The  Committee  "of  Order,"  that  is  to  say, 
Cavour's  party,  called  for  it  j  but  there  was  no  response. 
The  Committee  of  Action  took  tlie  opposite  course.  It  had 
beard  something  of  Cavour's  plansj  and  did  what  it  could 
to  prevent  any  revolt  la  anticipation  of  Garibaldi's  arrival ; 
so  that,  between  Royalists  and  Mazziniaiis,  the  city  was 
quiet.  The  Count  of  Syracuse,  feeling'  his  position  a 
dangerous  one,  left  for  Genoa  In  a  Piedmontese  despatch- 
boat  on  the  31st,  thus  consummating  Uis  treason  to  his 
oephew.  Nunziante  took  rcfuye  on  board  Pcrsano's  flag- 
ship. Ribolti,  the  Piedmontese  general  who  was  lurking  in 
NaplcSj  ofTcrcd  to  take  Fort  St.  Elmo  by  a  couff  de  main, 
in  the  hope  of  exciting  a  nsinjj  and  frightening  away  the 
king;  but  Pcrsano  counselled  the  abiindonmcnt  of  the 
idea,  as  rash  and  compromising  if  it  failed.  Again  and 
again,  in  his  diary,  he  laments  that  the  people  will  not  rise- 
He  endcavouri^  to  explain  it  by  saying  that  they  felt  pity 
for  their  yomig  sovereii^n,'  and  thus  admits  the  loyalty  of 
the  ma»3  of  the  people  of  tlit;  capital,  and  the  artificial 
nature  of  the  movement.  His  orders,  received  from  Cavoiir 
on  the  29tli,  were  sufTicienlly  precise — if  there  were  a 
successful  movement,  and  the  dictaturc  were  ofTcrcd  to 
him,  he  was  to  accept  it ;  if  not  ofTercd  to  him,  it  would  be 
well  to  liuve  Villamarina  dictator.  But  whether  Persano 
were  dictator  or  not.  he  w.is  to  take  command  of  the 
Neapolitan  fleet,  land  his  Bcrsaslkri  to  occupy  the  forts, 
and  take  provisional  command  of  all  the  troops  that  might 
be  in  Naples.  He  was  to  give  provisional  commissions 
to  all  the  Neapolitan  officers  who  would  join  him.  and 
name  one  of  them  chief  of  the  staff.  He  was  further 
informed  that  two  complete  brigades  of  Piedmontese 
troops  would  be  sent  to  Naples  immediately  by  steamer 
from  Genoa.  The  concluding  sentences  told  him  what  he 
was  to  do  if  Garibaldi  should  arrive  before  a  successful 
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rising,  "ir,"  wrott  Cavour,  "the  revolution  is  not  effected 
before  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi,  we  shall  be  in  a  bad  way. 
But  do  not  be  disturbed  on  that  account.  If  possible,  get 
possession  of  dm  forts;  unite  tlic  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan 
fleets ;  give  all  the  officers  commissions,  and  make  them 
lake  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  and  constitution, 
and  then  \vc  shall  sec.  Meanwhile,  it  would  be  well  to 
bring  the  entire  squadron  to  Naples  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  in  order  to  have  the  largest  possible  force 
at  your  disposal.  Admiral,  the  king,  the  country,  and  the 
ministry  have  entire  confidence  in  you.  Follow  as  far  as 
possible  the  instructions  that  1  trace  out  But  where  un- 
foreseen circumstances  arise,  do  the  best  you  can  to  attain 
the  end  wc  all  have  in  view — to  constitute  Italy,  without 
allowing   ourselves   to    be    outdone     by   the     Revolution. 

Cavour." 

On  the  3tst  an  attempt  was  made  to  provoke  a  ri.sing. 
Civoar's  committee^  the  ComUaio  ddt  Ordine,  which  was 
under  ihc  command  of  Pcrsano  and  Villamarina,  issued 
proclamations  to  the  citizens  and  the  troops,  The  former 
were  told  that  the  time  was  come  to  make  up  their  minds, 
that  a  firm  purpose  would  secure  success,  and  that  tlicy 
should  cry,  "  Vivix  I'unita  tTItaiiaJ — Viva  I'Utorio  Itm. 
matineli  Re  d Italia  !—  Viva  Garibaldi  Dittalore  > "  The 
proclamation  to  the  soldiers  told  them  to  rise,  not  as 
individuals  but  as  a  body,  and  declare  to  "the  Bourbon" 
tltat  they  were  Italian.'^ ;  and  it  ended  with  the  same  airay 
of  vivas.  There  was  no  response.  Persano  noted  in  his 
diary  that  evening  tJiat  the  citizens  hcsitatcil,  and  the 
soldiers  were  "  inert,  indifTcrent." 

On  the  tst  of  September  Persano  telegraphed  to  Cavour 
that  the  King  of  Naples  contemplated  sending  his  fleet  to 
Trieste.  Cavour  replied  by  telegraph  next  day  that  no 
means  should  be  spared  to  prc^'cnt  the  fleet  passing  over 
to  Austria.  Persano  answered  that  he  would,  if  necessarj*. 
resist  by  force  any  attempt  to  remove  it  from  the  Bjy  of 
Naples,  adding,  "but  in  that  case,  farewell  to  the  pretence 
of  neutrality."  Meanwhile  Garibaldi  was  approaching  tlK^ 
capital.     The  Neapolitan  division,  which  was  to  have 


covered  Salerno,  was  withdrawn,  and  there  was  now 
nothing  between  Garibaldi  and  Naples,  beyond  the  line  of 
the  forts.  Cavour  changed  his  plans  with  the  altered  circum- 
stances, and  the  morning  of  the  ^rd  brought  another  letter 
lo  Persano,  still  begging  for  the  risins  which  for  weeks  the 
admiral,  the  diplomatists,  and  the  generals  of  Piedmont 
had  been  trying  in  vain  to  promote ;  but  setting  furth  the 
modilication  which  was  to  take  place  in  his  attitude  towards 
Garibaldi,  and  giving  him  the  first  intimation  of  the  coming 
attack  upon  tlic  States  of  the  Church.  This  letter  was 
dated  August  31st,  and  ran  as  follows: — 

"  Admiral, — Your  telegram  of  the  evening  of  the  30th 
Convinced  mc  that  you  correctly  interpreted  my  instruc- 
tioDS  of  the  morning.  You  must  persevere  in  endeavouring 
to  promote  an  Insurrection  or  pronunciamento  in  Naples; 
but  you  must  lay  asuie  iJif  itiea  of  acting  without  the  conmr- 
reiice  of  Gartbatdi,  as  the  army  is  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  prevent  his  march  on  Naples.  We  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  do  so.  Whatever  would  have  been  most  opportune 
some  fifteen  days  ago  would  now  he  a  fatal  blunder.  The 
Government  considers  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi  at  Naples 
a3  unavoidable.  It  only  hopes  that  the  honest  people, 
aided  by  you  and  Vilkinarina,  will  succeed  in  persuading 
him  not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  he  made  in  Sicily,  and  that 
he  will  call  tn  power  tru.sty  persons,  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  order,  liberty  and  unity.  That  need  not  prevent,  if 
opportunity  offers,  your  taking  possession  of  the  forts, 
and  getting  under  your  command  the  entire  fleet  It  is 
now  the  more  desirable,  inasmuch  as  wc  arc  resolved  upon 
another  maritime  expedition,  as  important  as  it  ts  dinicult. 

'*  There  is  now  only  ode  means  of  preventing  the  Revolu- 
tion  spreading  into  ourkingdom.namcly.to  make  ourselves 
masters  witliout  delay  of  Umbria  and  Ihc  Marches.  The 
Government  has  resolved  to  attempt  this  arduous  enter- 
prise,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences.  Here  is  what 
has  been  arranged  with  this  end  in  view.  An  insurrec- 
(ionat  mo't-xnuKt  ivill  brtak  OHt  in  thase  provincti  from  the 
8/A  to  the  1.2th  of  September.  Whctlicr  it  is  supprcssctl  or 
not,  wc  shall  intervene.    General  Cialdini  will  enter  the 


Marches,  and  advance  rapidly  to  before  Ancona.  But  he 
cannot  hope  to  make  himself  master  of  that  city,  unless  he 
is  energetically  assisted  by  the  fleet.  You  will,  therefore, 
let  me  know  without  delay  what  you  consider  necessary 
for  the  success  of  this  undertaking." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  related  to  matters  of  detail,  mention 
being  made  amongst  other  things  of  the  embarkation  of 
rifled  cannon  at  Genoa,  to  complete  the  arm3mcnt  of  the 
fleet. 

Persano  at  once  sent  a  telegram  to  Cavour,  saying  that 
he  would  write  at  length  next  day.  Meanwhile  he  told 
him  that  he  would  either  take  Ancona  or  have  his  shi]J9 
sunk  :  that  if  he  had  more  troops,  he  could  co-opcratc  in 
the  :$iege  by  landing  them  :  that  he  would  leave  llie 
Costilus:it>nt  at  Naples,  the  Monzambano  at  Messina  :  that 
lie  could  not  get  the  Ncapolilan  fleet,  unless  the  king  left 
faples:  that  the  Sicilian  navy  v^ould  be  uscles^i  in  tlie 
comiiifi  operations:  finally,  that  the  voyage  to  Ancona 
would  take  seven  days.  The  long  letter,  which  he  wrote 
next  day.  is  a  monument  of  I'iedmontese  treachery  against 
Naples  and  Rome,  twu  Powers  with  which  Cavour  was 
still  formally  at  peace.  After  a  few  introductory  sentences, 
Pensano  goes  on: — "Now  to  busine-^a.  We  shall  smooth 
the  way  for  Garibaldi,  working  in  perfect  harmony  with 
him.  I  tliink  that  Francis  11.  will  go,  when  compelled  Uy 
the  triumphant  approach  of  the  General — not  sooner.  The 
declaration  for  the  Unity  of  Italy  cannot  be  made  till  he 
comes  \  and,  as  I  anticipate,  it  will  be  imposing,  judging 
from  the  lively  disposition  of  the  ]>cople.  Interpreting  the 
orders  of  your  Kxcellcncy,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  support 
the  illustrious  General  in  f^cr-^  way.  If  he  sutcad  witkettt 
fht  inUn'infion  e/  aur /ones,  sq  muck  (he  better  ;  if  mt,  we 
shall  go  in  amJ  Tvin.  Jh  this  last  su/>/vsition,jfour  Excel- 
lency can  always  evatie  diphmatu:  complaints  by  iayiitg  the 
whole  blame  on  me.  The  reputation  of  being  a  hot  and 
undisciplined  officer,  which  I  have  most  unjustly  acquired, 
would  here  be  of  great  service.  The  Neapolitan  fleet  will 
come  over  to  us.  The  commanding  officers  are  safe  for 
this.     Nor  shall  wc  have  any  diflicuUy  on  the  part  of 


Garibaldi,  because  he  wishes  me  well,  and  he  knows  how 
heartily  I  supported  htm  in  Sicily.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  such  were  my  instructions,  biit  there  arc  two 
different  ways  of  dping  everything,  and  the  General  knows 
right  well  that  I  nc\'cr  hesitated  or  raised  tloubt^.  So  on 
this  score,  too,  we  arc  safe.  Tlie  getting  possession  of  the 
forts  is  a  much  more  difficult  undertaking,  as  your  Excel- 
lency can  well  understand.  First  of  all,  the  troops  in 
garrison  must  consent  to  go,  and  up  to  the  present  there  is 
no  sign  of  their  going.  Your  Excellency,  however,  may 
rest  assured  that  I  shall  not  be  slow  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  the  moment  it  presents  Itself  What  is  of  more 
importance  just  now  is  to  have  the  fleet,  and  that  shall  be 
ours  at  any  cost. 

"For  the  attack  on  Ancona,  your  Excellency  will  have 
to  supply  the  squadron  with  as  many  rifled  cannon  aa 
po.ssiblo,  complete  the  crews  so  as  to  fully  place  the  ships 
on  a  war-footing,  and  let  there  be  no  lack  of  coal.  The 
rest  is  our  part  of  the  business ;  and  wc  shall  see  that  it  is 
wortliyof  the  king,  the  country,  and  our  illustrious  minister." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  Cavour  might  trust  him  not  to  act 
rashly :  th.tt  he  knuw  there  were  no  ports  in  the  Adriatic 
where  he  could  repair  his  ships  in  case  of  their  bcinj^  dis- 
abled, and  thai  he  would  therefore  lake  care  to  preserve  at 
least  some  of  tUem  intact,  so  as  to  be  able  still  to  keep  the 
sea  in  the  event  of  Austria  declaring  war.  He  concluded 
with  assurances  of  secrecy,  and  a  final  mcs^^age  that  Gari- 
baldi would  now  meet  with  no  resistance  in  his  advance  on 
Naples. 

Hardly  had  he  despatched  this  lelter,  when  he  received 
news,  which  made  him  anxigus  for  his  plan  of  getting 
possession  of  the  fleet.  The  Neapolitan  war-ships  lay  in 
the  Porto  Navalc,  a  sort  of  great  dock  near  the  Castcllo 
Nuovo,  which  was  approached  by  a  narrow  channel.  As 
long  as  they  were  in  the  Porto,  he  could,  if  necessary, 
resist  their  exit  hy  the  channel.  In  the  morning,  the 
fleet  was  ordered  out  into  the  bay.  The  officers  refused,  led 
by  those  whom  Villamarina  and  Pcrsano  had  gained  over  ; 
upon  which  King  Francis  came  down  to  the  I'orto,  spoke 


to  llic  crows,  and  gave  Kis  orders  in  person.  The  sailors 
replied  with  cheer  after  cheer,  and  immediately  four  pat!<llc 
steamers,  the  screw  frigate  liorboua,  and  the  sailing  fri);^Te 
Parftnope  passed  out  into  tlic  bay;  the  rest  of  the 
ships  were  left  in  the  Porto.  Nexl  day  Persano  took 
efTcctual  means  to  binck  up  the  channel,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  stop  any  more  of  the  Neapolitan  vessels  coming 
out  He  sent  one  of  his  largest  anchors  ashore  in  a 
launch,  ostensibly  to  be  repaired,  ordering  the  crew  to  lose 
it  accidentally  overboard,  as  they  went  up  the  channel  to 
tlic  Porto  Navalcor  Dockyard.  The  pre-arranged  accident 
was  successfully  managed  without  exciting  any  suspicion, 
and  Peraaiio  noted  it  in  his  diary,  adding  tli;it  when  next 
day  any  of  the  war-steamers  of  King  Francis  attempted  to 
come  out,  he  would  keep  them  in  by  giving  orders  to  the 
Carlo  Alberto  to  enter  the  channel,  and  hold  possession  of 
it  till  she  had  picked  up  the  sunken  anchor.  On  the  same 
clay,  he  received  from  Cavoiir  two  lelters,  dated  on  the 
Jrd.  The  first  is  important,  as  showing  clearly  the  secret 
action  of  Ei'gland  and  her  premier,  Lord  I'almerslon,  on 
the  side  of  the  Italian  Revolution.  "Admiral."  wrote 
Cavour,  "  Mr.  Edwin  James,  the  celebrated  Knglish  lawyer. 
is  going'  to  Naples  on  an  official  mission,  entrusted  to  bim 
by  Lord  Palmcrslon  and  the  English  subscribers  to  the 
fund  collected  for  General  Garibaldi.  He  is  charged  with 
the  personal  duty  of  bearing  to  Ihc  t»^vc  General  the 
disinterested  advice  of  all  in  England  who  sympathize 
M-ith  the  Italian  cause  and  desire  its  triumph,  Uclongtng 
to  the  Liberal  party,  Mr.  James  can  counsel  moderation 
and  concord  with  greater  authority ;  nor  can  the  defender 
of  Ujc  French  Bernard  be  disagreeable  to  General  Garibaldi, 
if  he  warns  him  to  be  on  his  guard  with  the  Mazzinian 
party,  which  seeks  to  destroy  that  unity  of  purpose,  that 
has  rendered  possible  the  triumphs  hitherto  obtained  by 
the  great  national  party.  I)c  pleased  then,  Admiral,  to 
receive  with  every  demonstration  of  good  will  Mr.  James 
and  the  friends  who  accompany  him.  Amongst  these  I 
may  specially  mention  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  son  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  sccrctiry  to  Lord  Palmerston.     I  shall 


feci  parliculArly  grateful  for  every  kindness  shown  to- 
wards these  illustrious  compatriots  of  Nelson,  and  their 
influence  will  prove  particularly  useful  to  our  cause." 
So  much,  en  pnssant,  for  England's  underhand  help 
to  Garibaldi  and  Cavour.  We  shall  see  more  of  it  when, 
later  on.  wc  treat  as  3  whole  the  Italian  policy  of  England, 
and  especially  of  the  English  Whigs  in  i860. 

Cavour's  second  letter,  of  September  3rd,  bore  on  the 
coming  attack  upon  the  St;ites  of  the  Church.  "  Admiral," 
he  said,  "  it  is  no  longer  at  Naples  that  we  can  acquire  the 
moral  (?)  force,  necessary  to  keep  down  the  Revolution.' 
It  is  at  Ancona.  .  .  .  What  troubles  me  most  is,  hoiv  to 
.iccommodatc  the  expedition  to  what  \s  still  to  be  done  at 
Naples.  You  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  moment, 
but  the  expedition  must  take  precedence  of  everything 
else.  1  will  .lend  the  San  Miekeic  to  Naples  ;  she  and  the 
Ostirushm  wiW  sutfice  lo  strengthen  Villamarina'^  hands. 
.  .  .  Going  to  Ancona  will  prevent  the  cession  of  the 
Neapolitan  .iquadron  to  Austria,  and  you  can  easily  induce 
it  to  place  itself  under  our  orders  for  the  glorious  iindcr- 
takinff.  At  any  rate,  do  what  is  best.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  you." 

Persano  sent  on  his  Englisli  visitors  in  the  Atttkion,  with 
orders  for  them  to  be  landed  on  the  coast  as  near  as 
posiible  to  Garibaldi's  head-quarters.  His  oivn  envoys,  u 
Cavour's  note  indicates,  had  already  been  despatched  from 
\\\e  cotnilafc  dtiV  (ordine  to  Garibaldi's  camj).  He  was 
anxious  that  matters  should  be  brought  to  a  crisis  as  soon 
as  possible  at  Naples,  so  that  his  fleet  might  be  set  free  for 
the  expedition  against  Ancona. 

The  end  was  close  at  hand.  On  the  5th,  at  Aulctta,  a 
day's  march  to  the  south  of  Salerno,  Garibaldi  learned  that 
that  city  was  evacuated.  The  same  day  he  received  the 
deputations  from  Naples,  sent  by  tlic  committees.  He 
spoke  graciously  to  the  Mazzinian  delegates  ;  but  he  told 
the  "Cavourian  "  deputation,  that  he  was,  and  lie  intended 

*  That  U  to  sajr,  the  Maainian  And  Republican  section  of  the 
Revolutionary  paitri  whom  Cavour  wished  to  rollow  him,  instead  of 
leading  bim. 
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to  remain.  Dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  that  he  would 
not  hear  a  word  about  annexation,  untiJ,  having  taken 
Venetiaand  the  Papal  States,  he  could  summon  Victor  Em- 
manuel to  come  to  Rome  and  be  crowned  king  of  all  Italy, 
This  absurd  speech  meant  very  little,  considering  that  the 
advance  of  the  Picdmontcse  army  through  the  States  of  the 
Church  would  soon  make  Cavour.  and  not  MazzinJ,  master 
of  the  situation.  It  showed,  however,  how  clearly  Cavour 
hnd  appreciated  the  state  of  affairs,  when  he  satv  that  the 
only  way  by  which  he  could  control  the  revolution  he  had 
evoked,  was  by  at  once  oui-bidding  and  overmastering 
Garibaldi.  On  the  Gth  the  GaribalJians  occupied  Salerno, 
and  there  Garibaldi  received  an  important  telegram  from 
Naples.  It  was  dated  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  came 
from  the  traitor  Liborio  Romano,  who  was  still  beside  the 
kidfi  he  had  sworn  to  serve  faithfully,  when  he  wrote  the 
message.     It  is  well  to  quote  the  very  words  : — 

All  iNvitissimo  Dittatere  delk  Due  Sicilie — Nafioli  vi 
alUnde  eon  ansUtper  affidare  stsUssa  edi suoi  futuri  drsliui 
— Tittt'  a  vei,  Liborio Rovtane' 

"To  the  most  desired  Dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
— Naples  awaits  you  with  anxiety  to  entrust  Itself  and 
its  future  destinies  to  you. — Yours  sincerely,  Liborio 
Romano." 

At  six  that  evening  the  king  lefH  Naples.  At  eleven  in 
the  morning  he  had  sent  for  the  officeis  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  them.  lie  thanked  them 
for  their  good  conduct,  and  told  them  that  he  had  ordered 
bis  troops  to  respect  the  cipital,  xvhich  he  was  leaving  in 
consequence  of  a  " capitofasioHt  dipicmatica" — a  submis* 
sion  to  diplomacy.  In  other  words,  yielding  to  his  own 
feelings  and  to  the  advice  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  he 
had  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  Pcrsano  wassoon  informed  of  this,  and  the 
day  was  one  of  constant  activity  and  anxiety  for  him.  He 
feared  that  the  Neapolitan  .steamers  would  fallow  the 
King,  and  the  Carlo  Albtrto  therefore  ran  into  the  dock- 


*  Fdtbcs,  pp.  339,  ajow 
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yard  channel,  and  her  officers  pretended  to  be  very  busily 
engaged  in  picking  up  the  lost  anchor.  The  commandant 
of  the  port  went  to  Villamarina,  and  protested  ai^ainsl  the 
PicdmonlC5c  man-of-war  talking  this  pu^ition.  Villa- 
mariiia  explained  that  she  was  recovering  an  anchor,  and 
had  no  hostile  inlenlions,  and  the  commandant  went  away 
apprtrcntly  satisfied.  Later  on  ttvo  Spanish  war-^h■p4 
steamed  close  into  the  dockyard  near  the  Carlo  Alberto. 
I'ersano  watched  them  anxiously.  He  saw  that  the 
Parlenope,  a  Neapolitan  sailing- frigate,  was  getting  ready 
for  sea,  and  there  were  signs  of  activity  in  tlic  docl<yard. 
lie  landed,  taking  with  him  several  officers  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan navy,  who  had  from  time  to  time,  on  their  revolutionary 
intrigues  being  discovered,  taken  refuge  on  board  his  ships. 
These  officers  were  now  to  return  to  ihcir  own  ships,  and 
persuade  the  crews  not  to  sail.  The  parting  proclamation 
of  the  king  was  being  placarded  throughout  the  city.  It 
ran  as  follows : — 

"  R(yal  Proclamation. 

"Among  the  duties  prescribed  to  kings,  those  of  tlic 
days  of  misfortune  are  the  most  sacred  and  the  most 
solemn,  and  I  wish  to  fulfil  them  ivith  a  resignation  which 
has  no  weakness,  nnd  with  calmness  and  confidence,  as 
befits  the  descendant  of  so  many  illustrious  sovereigns, 

"  With  such  an  object  I  address  once  more  the  people 
of  this  capital,  from  which  I  must  separate  myself  with 
sorrow — sorrow  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  sacrifice  my 
life  for  its  happiness  and  its  glory. 

"Notwithstanding  that  I  was  at  peace  wiUi  all  tlie 
PowCTS  of  Europe,  my  States  have  been  invaded  unjustly 
and  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  change  made 
in  tny  system  of  government,'  my  adhesion  to  tlie  great 
princij>les  of  nationality,  could  not  ward  it  off;  and  the 
necessity  of  defending  the  integrity  of  the  State  ha.s  led 
to  events  which  I  shall  always  deplore.  I  protest  then 
solemnly  against  this  invasion,  which  the  present  and 
future  A^cs  will  know  how  to  judge. 

■  By  the  proclamalion  ofa  conMliutioo. 


"  The  ambasMdors  at  my  court  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing,  since  the  beginning  of  this  strangu 
jnvii^ion,  with  what  sentiments  towards  my  people  and 
this  illustrious  city  my  heart  has  been  filled  ;  I  have  pm- 
miscd  to  save  from  the  ruin  of  a  conflict  the  inhabitants, 
their  property,  the  churches,  the  monuments,  the  public 
buildings.  Ihc  art  collections,  in  fine  all  that  forms  the 
patrimony  of  its  civilization  and  its  (jrcatnc'W  ;  all  that 
ought  to  be  handed  down  to  future  generations,  and 
that  should  therefore  be  placed  above  the  passions  of  the 
day.' 

"The  time  for  keeping  this  promise  is  at  hand.  The 
war  approaches  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  It  is  with  un- 
speakable sorrow  that  I  leave  It,  to  go  with  a  part  of  my 
army  where  the  defence  of  my  rights  calls  me.  The 
other  portion  will  remain  to  watch  over  the  security  of 
the  city  in  concert  with  the  National  Guard.  This  security 
I  commend  as  a  sacred  palladium  to  the  mint»try.  I  de- 
mand of  the  honour  and  civic  virtue  of  the  Syndic  of 
Naples  and  of  the  commandant  of  the  National  Guard  to 
Sparc  my  dear  native  city  tlic  horrible  di.'«ordcrs  and 
disasters  of  war,  and  to  this  end  I  give  them  both  all  neces- 
sary power  of  action  to  the  fullest  extent.  Descended  from 
a  dynasty  which  for  126  years  has  reigned  in  these  pro- 
vinces of  the  Continent,  after  having  saved  them  from  the 
oppression  of  a  long  lire  of  viceroys,  all  my  affections  are 
here.  I  am  a  Neapolitan,  and  I  cannot,  without  bitter 
regret,  bid  adieu  to  my  beloved  people,  to  my  fellow- 
countrymen, 

"Whatever  may  be  my  destiny,  whether  fortunate  or 
anfortunatc,  1  shall  always  retain  the  most  deeply  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  them.  I  recommend  to  them 
concord,  unity,  a  ptouii  fulfilment  of  their  national  duties. 
Let  not  an  immoderate  2eal  for  my  crown  become  asource 
of  conflict.  WhctJicr  by  the  fortune  of  the  present  war  I 
soon  return  amongst  you,  or  whether  it  please  the  justice 
of  God  to  give  mc  back  in  later  days  tlie  throne  of  my 

'  Whce  WTU  the  pAiHotisni  of  Bisio  in  1870?    Did  he  think  in  ihJa 
Viy  when  tic  tMinbATdcd  Ronw  .* 
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ancestors  made  more  glorious  by  the  free  iiisliuitions  by 
which  I  have  irrevocably  siirroundud  it,  what  I  implore  is 
to  see  my  people  united,  strong  and  happy. 

"Signed.       Francisco  Secondo. 
"Naples,  Sept.  6th,  18O0." 

At  the  same  time  he  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  a 
written  protest,  reserving  all  his  rights  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  explaining  his  motive  in  quitting  the  cnpital.  and  ilc- 
nouncing  the  support  pivcn  by  Piedmont  to  the  revolution. 
He  did  not^  however,  directly  charge  the  Government  with 
complicity,  but  he  indicated  it  by  showing  that  the  main 
strength  of  the  revolution  came  from  the  slates  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  it  proclaimed  that  it  acted  in  his 
name.  This  done,  after  many  sorrowful  farewells,  he  left 
the;  palace  at  six  o'clock  In  the  evening,  and  went  on  board 
one  of  the  Spanish  fngates  at  the  dockyard,  accompanied 
by  the  Roya!  family,  and  the  ambawadors  of  Austria, 
Spain,  Prussia  and  Uavaria.  The  two  frigates  then  steamed 
out  of  the  bay,  bound  for  Gaita.  The  Koyal  fleet  was 
sif^nalled  to  follow,  but  only  the  sailing  ship  Parleuffii 
obeyed.  Besides  her  own  crew,  she  had  on  board  many 
loyal  sailors,  who  ler\  their  ships  when  they  found  tliat  the 
officers  had  leagued  theniictves  with  Persano.  At  first  the 
Piedmontcsc  admiral  thought  of  stopping  the  Purtempe  ; 
to  attack  her,  he  noted  in  his  diary,  would  not  have  looked 
well,  and  besides  being  a  sailing  ship  she  was  not  worth 
much. 

The  city  was  quiet,  but  the  two  cnmmittees  were  at  war 
with  each  other,  Tiie  Cavourians  wished  at  once  to  estab- 
lish a  provisiunal  government  and  declare  for  annexation  ; 
the  Majiinians  threatened  to  call  for  an  insurrection  of  their 
party,  if  any  step.s  were  taken  before  Garibaldi  entered 
the  city.  The  forts  were  held  by  Neapolitan  troops.  A 
calumny  against  the  king,  invented  by  Picdntontese 
journalists,  said  that  he  had  ordered  them  to  bombard  the 
city  after  his  departure.  The  whole  action  of  King  Tranci:* 
refutes  it.  The  National  Guard  was  kept  under  arms  to 
preserve  order,  but  order  was  not  disturbed.     Next  day  the 
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city  was  all  excit«nient.  At  eleven  the  Cavourian  purt/ 
proclaimed  a  Provisional  Government.  At  noon  G;iri- 
baldi  and  hi^s  stall'  arrived  by  train  from  Salcmo,  and,  ad 
Dictator,  he  dissolved  It.  Liilcr  on  in  tlie  day  lie  estab- 
lished a  Ministry,  witli  Liborio  Romano  for  Premier,  and 
Coscnz  for  Minister  of  War,  Pcrsano  was  very  anxious 
lest  Garibaldi  might  declare  for  a  Republican  policy,  but 
instead  he  mentioned  Victor  I^mmanucl  in  ull  bis  proclatnu- 
tions  and  speeches,  and  at  the  admiral's  request  by  a  formal 
decree  handed  over  the  fleet  and  dockyard  to  Piedmont. 
Later  in  the  day  ihc  Neapolitan  ship*  hoisted  the 
Sardinian  tricolour,  amid  the  roar  of  salutes  from  Pcr- 
sano'.'; three  fifty-gun  frigates.  At  the  same  time  the  Iri- 
colour  was  UoLstcd  on  the  forts.  All  but  St.  Elmo  bad 
already  been  evacuated  and  handed  over  to  the  National 
Guard,  and  even  the  garrison  of  St.  Elmo  was  negotiating 
for  a  capitulation. 

And  now  aa  to  the  attitude  of  tlic  city.  We  tiave  heard 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Garibaldi  was  received 
by  the  people  of  Naples.  Some  writer's  have  allied  that 
this  enthusiasm  was  confined  to  the  two  committees  and 
their  immetliate  supporters,  and  that  most  of  the  "re- 
joicing" was  produced  by  artificial  utcans.  The  usual 
reply  is  that  tliese  writer!!  are  clericah  and  reactionists 
I  shall  therefore  content  mj-self  with  citing  the  words 
of  Commander  Forbes,  R.N.,  a  Garibaldi.-in  sympathizer, 
who  was  one  of  the  small  band  that  entered  the  city  with 
Garibaldi,  and  who  had  been  with  him  throughout  the 
campaign.  He  wrote  from  Naples  on  the  1 1  tli,  while  the 
iniprc3sion  of  Garibaldi's  entry  into  the  city  was  still  fresh 
upon  his  mind  :  "Anything  to  equal  llie  masquerade — for  it 
cannot  be  dignified  with  the  term  enthusiasm— of  the  two 
days  sub^queot  to  Garibaldi's  entry,  could  only  be  achieved 
by  Neapolitans.  Not  only  wasall  business  suspended,  but 
the  entire  population  roused  themselves*  into  a  state  of 
frenzy,  bordering  on  madness,  which  ofllimes  became  ridi- 
culous, and  at  others  dangerous^  numerous  assassinations 

*  A  doubirut  ptirue,  considcriitg  what  it  Mid  a  few  lines  furilier 
on. 
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taking  place.  Niylit  and  day  the  entire  population  ivcrc 
in  the  streets  ;  carriages  full  of  pulanas  oRcrcd  you  the 
alternative  of  a  da^j^cr  or  the  now  universal  cry  of  Una, 
syrobolie  of  a  united  Itnly.  Bnnds  of  ruffians  in  red  shirls 
invaded  hotels  and  cafds,  and  forced,  arm^  tn  Iiand,  every- 
one to  join  in  their  orgies.  Sunday,  the  second  day,  be- 
ing the  national  festival  of  Pit;  di  Grotta,  was  worse  than 
the  first,  but  luckily  on  the  previous  evening  Garibaldi's 
troops  had  begun  to  arrive,  and  a  proclamation  from  the 
M  inisler  of  Police  requcstinjj  the  unwashed  lo  reserve  their 
energies  for  Venetia,  rendered  them  a  little  more  tranqiiil."' 
The  arrival  of  the  Garil)aldtan  regulars  tended  to  restore 
order  in  some  degree,  and  Persano  on  the  loth  landal  some 
of  the  troops  he  had  on  board,  scndinj^  ashore  ^co  Birrsae- 
/jcri  and  two  batteries  of  artillery.  On  the  same  day  he 
received  from  Cavour  orders  to  sail  on  the  morrow  for 
Ancona,  and  to  call  at  Messina  in  order  to  embark  siege 
guns  for  Cialdini  which  had  been  sent  there  in  the  Dora. 
Accordingly  he  prepared  lo  sail  with  the  squadron,  now 
more  than  doubled  in  strength  by  Ihc  accession  of  the 
Neapolitan  ships.  He  had  changed  some  of  the  names 
of  these  vessels  to  give  them  a  more  patriotic  sound.  Thus 
the  Moiiarca  became  the  Ki/  Galantuomo,  the  Borbona 
became  tlic  GariiHiMi,  and  the  Farntst  was  re  named  the 
Italm. 

On  tliis  same  day  Garibaldi  paid  a  visit  to  Admiral 
Mundy.  Uy  a  curious  coincidence,  a  lucky  chance,  for  it 
was  the  most  unlikely  thint:  in  the  world  that  there  was 
an  app  liniment,  the  Hnglish  nnibas3;idor  was  on  board  of 
the  (lag-ship  Hannibal.  He  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Garibaldi,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  he  tried  to  per- 
suade him  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  his  projected 
attack  on  Rome  and  Venice.* 

Next  day  Pcrsano's  fleet  steamed  out  of  the  bay.  en  rmte 
for  Messina  and  Ancona.  It  was  the  day  uf  the  invasion 
of  the  Papal  States.  As  the  fleet  made  its  way  towards 
Sicily  four  armies  were  preparing  for  confiict.     The  Nca- 

•  "  Campaign  of  Canb.tldi,''  pp.  337,  ijg. 

*  I'tiiMQo'a  Diary,  l^cptcuibcr  imIi,  18(0. 
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polttan  troops  were  gathering  on  the  strong  line  of  the 
Voituruo  \Vith  Capua  for  its  centre,  and  behind  them  the 
second  line  of  the  Garigliana  with  Gacta  for  their  base. 
Garibaidi  v,'3.%  giilhcring  his  artny  in  and  3rs:>und  Naples  to 
attack  them,  but  thc;y  wjre  in  a  position  such  as  he  could 
not  have  forced.  The  real  victory  was  to  be  given  him  by 
Cialdini's  advance  into  the  Papat  States.  Pcrsano's action 
had  placed  Piedmont  and  the  Kin;^  of  Naples  in  a  state  of 
war  ;  and  Cialdini,  after  his  enterprise  again<tt  Ancon^,  was 
to  come  duivii  through  the  Abruzxi  and  the  Voltumo 
valley,  and  so  force  the  Royalists  to  fall  back  by  menacing 
their  rear.  But  before  all  this  could  be  accomplished  there 
was  to  be  a  brief  but  bloody  campaign  in  the  Marches  of 
Ancona,  for  the  Papal  army  under  La  Moriciirc  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  Pit-dmontesc  invaders.  Before  telling  the 
story  of  that  di<astrous  but  glorious  campaign,  I  must 
glance  at  sonic  of  the  events  which  preceded  it. 


CHAPTER   XI. 
THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  CASTELFIDARDO. 

The  violent  annexation  of  the  Romigna,  the  threats  of 
the  revolutionary  press,  and  the  activity  of  the  committees 
in  the  nonh  of  Italy,  could  Icavi:  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Revolution  was  determined  to  complete  its  programme  of 
a  United  Italy,  with  Rome  for  its  capital.  It  was  expected 
that  the  summer  of  iS6o  would  witncis  a  Garibaldian  in- 
vasion, and  I'ius  IX.  determined  to  appeal  for  aid  and 
protcetion  to  his  son*  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  An 
army  was  to  be  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  temporal 
lights  u{  tlic  f  loly  Sec.  and  this  army  was  to  be  conipo.'icd 
partly  of  Romans  and  Italians,  partly  of  foreign  volunteers. 
In  April  the  nucleus  of  the  new  corps  was  formed  in 
Rome.  The  command  was  offered  to  the  gallant  La 
Moriclire,  the  hero  of  Constantinc,  the  conqueror  uf  Abd- 
cl-Kadcr,  and  the  oi^anizer  of  the  Zouave  rcgiment.'i  of 
the  French  army.  Arreiited  by  Louis  Napoleon  on  the 
night  of  the  coup  d'etat,  he  had  refused  to  cast  ni  his  lot 
with  the  new  empire,  and  since  1852  he  had  been  hving  in 
retirement.  When  he  received  the  Holy  Father's  invita- 
tion to  give  his  sword  to  the  defence  of  thcCliurcli  he 
accepted  the  task  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  On  the 
2nd  of  April  he  arrived  in  Rome.  A  vvecU  later,  on  the 
pth,  his  first  proclamation  to  his  soldiers  appeared  on  the 
walls  of  the  city.  There  was  in  its  words  a  cliivalrous  ring 
which  carried  one  back  to  the  days  of  the  Crusaders. 
"Soldiers."  he  said,  "our  Holy  F.T.ther,  Pope  I'ius  IX., 
having  deigned  to  summon  mc  to  the  defence  of  his  dis- 
regarded and  menaced  ri{;htj,  I  have  not  hesitated  for  a 
moment  onec  mure  to  take  up  my  sword.    At  the  sound 
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of  th;it  venerable  voice,  wliich  lias  alrt-atiy  in;idc  known 
from  the  summit  of  the  Vatican  the  dangers  which  surround 
the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Catholicity  has  beco  stirred, 
anil  this  movement  extends  from  end  to  end  of  the  world, 
Cliristianity  is  not  only  the  religion  of  the  civilized  world, 
but  it  is  the  source  and  the  very  essence  of  civilisation. 
Ever  since  the  Papacy  has  become  tlie  centre  of  Christen- 
dom, nil  Christian  nations  show  even  in  these  days  a 
conscious  knowledge  of  those  great  truths  on  which  our 
faith  is  based.  As  Islamism  once  menaced  Kuropc,  so 
docs  now  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  and  now  as  then 
the  cau-ie  of  the  Papacy  is  the  cause  of  civiliziition  and  of 
the  liberty  of  the  world.  Soldiers !  have  confidence ;  be 
assured  tliat  God  will  sustain  our  courage,  and  raise  it  to 
the  height  of  that  cause,  the  defence  of  which  He  has 
committed  to  our  arms. 

"The General  Command ing-in-Chief, 

"  La   MORICltRE." 


La  Morici^rc*.':  arrival  in  Rome,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Punlifical  army,  plainly  told  all  Europe  that  Pius  IX. 
was  determined  to  defend  to  Uie  utmost  his  temporal 
Bower.  The  position  assumed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  is 
:ry  clearly  defined  in  a  despatch  of  11.  rie  Gramont,  the 
French  Ambassador  in  Rome,  dated  April  14th,  iS^  in 
which  he  informed  his  Government  of  the  replies  he  had 
received  from  Cardirul  AntoneUi  to  certain  proposals  made 
to  the  Moly  Sec.  Briefly,  these  proposals  were,  chat  the 
Roman  question  should  be  referred  to  a  congress  of  the 
Catholic  Powers,  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Romagnas  being  reserved  and  therefore  not  discussed  :  that 
bthcsc  Powers  should  on  certain  conditions  guarantee  the 
^remaining  territories  of  the  iloly  See,  and  pay  an  annual 
subvention  to  the  Pontifical  army.  De  Gramont  thus 
staled  Antonelli's  reply : — "  The  Holy  Sec  will  never  give 
^ts  adhesion  to  any  protocol  which  contains  a  reserve  as 
to  the  question  of  the  Romagnas.  To  accept  a  reserve  on 
this  matter  appears  to  it  to  be  a  concession  to  a  fait 
aaompti.    If  the  Catholic  Powers  meet  to  discuss  Uic 


aifairs  of  tlie  Holy  See,  the  fir^l  qiiesiion  which  should 
occupy  them  is  that  of  the  Ronia^nas,  l^ithcr  tlinsc 
I'owcrs  give  thcjr  adhesion  lo  the  sp-jli^ttion.  or  ihey  dis- 
approve of  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  Holy  See  cnuld 
not  treat  with  them.  In  the  latter,  it  cannot  admit  tliat 
ill)  the  Catholic  States,  which  form  so  imposing'  a  fwrcc  ii» 
the  world,  are  reduced  tn  endure  it  in  silt;nce,  and  hide 
their  resentment,  for  fear  of  displeasing  I'icdmont,  They 
have  only  to  declare  their  will  and  their  resolve  upon  the 
matter,  and  the  spoiler  will  give  up  to  the  victim  of  hia 
urpAtion  what  he  has  torn  from  him. 

"  The  Huly  See  looks  upnn  the  question  af  reforms  as 
settled  in  principle,  but  it  defers  the  prmimlgatioii  of  those 
to  which  it  has  given  its  consent  until  it  is  again  put  in 
possession  of  the  provinces  annexed  by  Piedmont 

"  It  will  never  accept  a  guarantee  (or  the  States  which 
still  remain  under  its  rule,  because,  in  its  view,  this  would 
be  a  recognition  of  a  difTerencc  between  these  States  and 
CliORC  which  have  been  torn  from  iL  On  this  point  its 
decision  is  unaltcmble. 

"The  Pope  has  already  expressed  himself  upon  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  subsidies,  and  docs  not  accept  the 
plan  of  a  rente  in.scribed  in  the  budgets  of  the  States.  He 
will  only  take  part  in  an  arrangement  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  compeoKition  for  the  canonical  dues  formerly 
levied  on  vacant  bcncBces,  and  on  this  very  account  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  bring  the  matter  into  accord 
with  the  existing  institutions  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
contributing  Stales. 

"  As  for  the  assistance  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Catholic  Powers  otherlhan  France  and  Austria,  the  Holy 
See  prefers  to  have  the  liberty  of  levying  iis  own  army, 
and  will  accept  with  much  gratitude  any  facilitici  which 
the  various  Governments  will  give  it  for  thi.s  purpose." 

This  was  the  position  which  the  Pontifical  Government 
liad  assumed  from  the  first — the  position  to  which  it  stood 
firm  till  the  end.  There  w.-is  in  it  nothing  which  could 
be  made  a  cause  for  a  quarrel  by  Piedmont.  There  was 
indeed  a  dtsUoct  protest  against  the  occupation  of  the 
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Romagnas ;  but  thougli  il  pointed  out  that  th=  Catholic 
Fovvers  could  if  thtj-  wished  right  the  wrong  that  h.id  been 
done,  it  made  no  direct  appeal  to  them,  nor  did  it  announce 
an/ intention  of  attempting  to  recover  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces by  force.  Thi;re  was  no  word  in  the  despatch,  and 
no  branch  of  the  pohcj'  it  laid  down,  out  of  which  Cavour 
could  mafce  a  casus  lnUi,  even  if  Piedmont  had  been  in  the 
right  from  the  outset.  But  lawless  aggression  is  seldom 
stayed  for  the  want  of  a  pretext ;  and  when  tlie  hour  came, 
Cavour  found  that  pretext  in  the  assembling  of  tlie  Fapal 
army.  That  army  h.id  been  collected  purely  for  defence 
against  enterprises  similar  to  that  which  GaribaUli  had 
directed  against  Naples.  Of  the  is.ooo  men  who  mustered 
in  its  ranks  in  the  August  of  i860,  two-thirds  were  Italians. 
This  little  army  it  was  that  Cavour,  at  tlie  head  of  120,0^0 
veteran  soldiers,  and  with  all  the  power  of  his  Imperial 
ally  behind  him,  denounced  to  Europe  as  a  menace  to 
I'icdniont 

It  was  Cavour's  policy,  as  we  have  seen  it  laid  down  in 
his  letter  to  i'crssno,  to  make  use  of  Ganbiildi,  but  at  tiie 
same  time  to  take  care  that  he  should  not  becume  lou 
strong,  and  especially  to  do  cvcryihing  to  keep  the 
Masziiiian  element  at  bay,  and  prevent  the  Italian  move- 
ment from  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Piedmontesc 
Royalists  and  into  those  of  the  Republicans  from  all  parts 
of  Italy.  When,  therefore,  thanks  to  hi-s  own  secret  aid, 
he  found  Garibaldi  in  pssscsHton  of  Sicily  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Messina.  anJ  the  mainland  of  Naples  with  the 
exception  only  of  Capua,  Gaeta  and  the  Abruzzi,  he  dc* 
cidcd  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Ro>'al  armies  to  move. 
They  would  at  once  stve  Garibaldi  from  a  possible  defeat. 
Tor  King  Francis  still  had  a  strong  military  position  in  the 
north  ot  his  kingdom,  and  a  reaction  in  his  favour  was 
already  beginning  lo  declare  itself;  they  would,  moreover, 
by  securing  the  fruits  of  the  former  Garibaldian  successes, 
place  Naples  and  Sicily  in  the  hands  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  crush  those  who  were  Intriguing  for  a  southern 
republic.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  embark  an  army  at 
Genoa,  and  land  it  at  Naples,  but  Cavour  resolved  that  the 


army  should  marcli  to  Naples  through  the  States  of  the 
Church,  annexing-  iwo  new  provinces,  thus  winning  new 
frtstige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Revolution,  and  taking  one  more 
fjrcat  step  in  llic  spoliation  of  the  Holy  Sec  and  the 
building  up  of  United  It.ily,  and  by  the  point  from  which 
it  fintercd  the  kingdoni  of  Naples  making  the  line  of  the 
Volturno  untenable. 

The  plan  was  arranged  in  August.  In  the  middle  of 
the  month  niasst-s  of  Picdmontesc  troops  were  assembled 
on  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna,  but  the 
Pontifical  GDvcrnincnt  was  assured  that  these  forces  were 
placed  in  line  upon  its  borders  not  as  a  menace,  but  as  a 
protection, and  that  iheirobjcct  wn^  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  raids  like  those  of  Zambianchi.  Later  in  the  month 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  making  a  progress  through 
Savoy,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects.  On 
the  29th  he  was  at  Chamb^ry.  General  Cialdini  met  him 
there  as  the  special  envoy  of  Victor  Knimanucl.  ostensibly 
to  convey  to  the  Kmpcror  the  friendly  congratulations  of 
the  kingj  really,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  obtain  finally 
his  consent  to  the  operations  about  to  be  undertaken 
against  Ancona  and  Umbria.  After  the  fall  of  Ancona, 
Picdmontesc  ofiicer*  of  rank,  talking  to  the  officers  of  the 
garriiion,  laughed  at  their  hope  of  French  intervention,  and 
told  them  that  the  matter  had  been  settled  at  Chamb6ry 
three  weeks  before.  Cavour  would  never  have  been  such 
a  madman  as  to  act  without  Napoleon's  consent,  at  the 
risk,  too,  of  provoking  .Austria  into  war.  This  conwnt  he 
received  throuijh  Cialdini  at  Chambcry,  the  Kmpcror 
insisting  only  upon  Rome  and  the  tivc  adjacent  provinces 
being  left  intact  tinder  the  rule  of  the  Pope.  Having  thus 
had  his  part  in  the  prologue,  the  Kmperor  went  off  to 
Algeria,  where  he  remained  until  the  sanguinary  drama 
was  over,  tliinking,  doubtless,  that  in  Africa  he  was  more 
out  of  the  way  of  prcuiurc  and  agitation  on  the  Roman 
Question  than  he  would  have  been  had  he  gone  back  ffx>m 
Savoy  to  Paris, 

Wc  have  seen  how  on  the  31st  of  August,  that  is  to  say 
almost  as  soon  as  he  received  news  at  Turin  of  the  inter- 
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view  at  Chambifry,  Cavour  wrote  to  Persano  and  totd  him 
how  the  campaign  had  been  planned  ;  Iiow  there  would  be 
an  insurrection  in  the  Papal  Slates  between  tlie  8lh  and 
Ihc  I2th  ;  how,  tt-hothcr  it  were  put  down  or  not,  Cialdini 
would  invade  tlictn  and  attack  Ancona.  Almost  as  clear 
an  official  indication  of  the  scope  of  tlie  comini;  campaign 
came  from  the  side  of  France.  On  ihc  1st  of  September 
Genera!  de  Noue,  who  commanded  the  French  auxiliary 
garrison  at  Rome,  issued  a  significant  proclamation.  He 
announced  by  this  document  that  he  had  the  Emperor's 
orders  to  defend  against  all  attacks  Ihc  city  of  Rome,  the 
Comarca,  and  the  provinccsofCiviti  Vccchiaand  Vitcrbo; 
in  other  words,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  which  was 
left  to  the  Holy  Sec  from  i860  to  1870.  This  proclama- 
tion, ir  it  meant  anything,  meant  thai  the  French  army 
would  not  extend  its  operations  beyond  these  districts.and 
thus  it  was  virtually  a  public  intimation  to  the  I'iedmontcsc 
thit  they  might  inv^ade  Umbria  and  the  Marches  of 
Ancona  without  having  Co  fear  anything  from  the  arms  of 
France™ 

The  insurrection,  predicted  by  Cavour  to  IVrsano,  broke 
out  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  arranged.  It  was  really 
an  invasion.  On  the  Sth  of  September  bands  of  im-adcr.s. 
led  by  the  Garibnldian  Masi,  cross«i  the  frontiers  of 
Tuscany,  and  tore  down  the  Fapal  arms  in  a  few  towns 
and  villages,  and  here  and  there  skirmished  with  the  police. 
This  tt-as  the  first  step  towards  I'icdniontese  intervention. 
The  journals  of  Turin  ostentatiously  announced  that  a 
great  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  the  Papal  States,  ami 
the  news  was  telegraphed  all  over  Europe.  This  mi^s  the 
pretext  Cavour  required,  and  which  he  had  manufactured 
to  meet  his  necessity.  No  sooner  had  F.uropc  heard  of 
the  rising  in  the  States  of  the  Church  than  it  heard  that 
Piedmont  had  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Rome.  On  the  loth 
of  .September  Cajilain  Tarini,  an  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Fanti,  the  Picdmontcsc  Minister  of  War  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,  waited  upon  General  La  Moricii-re  at  his  head- 
quarters at  Spolcto,  and  presented  a  letter  from  Fanti.  in 
which  it  was  tntiniatctl  to  the   Pontifical  General  that  by 
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orJer  of  Kin;;  Victor  Emmanuel  the  Papal  territory  would 
be  at  oiicc  invnrictl  by  the  Picdtnontcsc  Ijonpi  if  any 
CN|>lC9Sion  of  impular  feeling  were  suppressed  by  ihc  Papal 
•nuy.  or  if  such  cxprcasion  of  feeling  were  not  acquiesced 
la  by  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  tbe 
iti,sturbcd  districts.  "  I  was  indignant  at  the  letter  which 
«»•!  bitiuktl  to  mc,"  says  L.%  Moricicre,  in  his  official 
r«i>ort.  "Captain  Fariiii,  to  whom  1  had  given  a  very 
cuiitleous  reception,  having  said  that  he  was  acquainted 
nith  the  contents  ol  the  despatch  which  lie  had  broueht 
tne,  1  pointed  otil  to  him  that  the  proposal  made  to  mc 
wtt<  that  I  should  evacuate  withoutaconflict  the  provinces 
\«tlh  the  defence  of  which  I  had  been  entruilcd  ;  that  for 
nte  and  my  army  this  would  be  a  shame  and  a  dishonour  ; 
|h»t  the  Kinn  of  Piedmont  and  his  General  might  have 
di»iwn*cd  «ith  sending  us  such  a  summons,  and  that  It 
Huiilil  have  been  more  frank  to  declare  war  against  us; 
l\iwlly,  that  notwitlwtaiidintf  the  numerical  superiority  on 
llic  side  of  Piedmont,  wc  should  not  forget  ihat  there  aie 
Um(M  when,  in  order  to  defend  the  outraged  honour  of  the 
liovcnimcnt  ihey  scr\'e,  officers  and  soldiers  must  neither 
(iHUil  the  numbers  of  an  enemy  nor  give  a  thought  to  Ihdr 
litvrt  Kves.** 

t'dptain  Fnrini  returned  to  the  headquarters  of  his 
Cluvf  wHth  this  soIdier-Hkc  mcssii(;e.  La  Moricii-re  had 
tsit  little  furcc  to  support  it.  His  army  list  amounted 
t«  \\fXXi  men,  but  he  could  not  muster  a  field  force  of 
ncn  lo,cxJOi  nnd  after  providiHg  for  his  share  of  the 
IMni«on  of  Rome,  and  for  the  cntiie  garrison  of  .-Vncona, 
twt  i,>'itld  unly  place  detachments  of  about  50G  men  each  in 
\|(«  fvlresjes  of  Vitcrbo,  Spoletu,  Perugia,  and  Pc*aro. 
y^  *rni.imcnl  of  his  troops  was  very  defective.  Only  a 
^^.ii.Mi  anil  ahiilf,  and  three  companies  of  sliarp-shooters, 
y^«Ml  lirt*?*.  ''*<^  '*^*  ^^^  °"'y  "luskets.  The  artillery 
«'«(ik  in  numbers,  badly  horsed,  and  composed  of  old 

i,*-*h'U>ro  guns  of  various  calibics.     The  whule  for<c 

,i\r»iM:d  to  meet  a  Garibaldian  invasion,  and  was 

'.  F,tr  Ihat  purpose.     It  coutd  not  hope  to  contend 

^   »ilh  the  army  of  PicdmoiiL     All  that  La 
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Moricicre  could  expect  was  to  make  a  desperate  resialance 
for  a  few  days,  in  the  hope  of  some  Citholic  Power  coming 
to  his  assistance  and  saving  lij<i  anny  from  destruclian. 
He  could  not  do  more  than  this,  and  he  could  not  ia 
honour  do  kss. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Captain  Farini  presented 
Fanti's  in^Joicnt  mfSBage  to  La  Muriciere  al  Spoleto.  the 
Count  dcUa  Minerva  was  to  have  presented  to  Cardinal 
Antontlli,  at  Rome,  Cavour's  summons  to  the  Holy 
Father  to  diiiband  his  anny  or  sec  his  State  invaded  ;  but 
Uclla  M.iiLTva.  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  was  delayed 
twenty-four  hours  by  stormy  weather  during  the  voyage 
to  CivitA  Vccchia;  the  ultimatum  was  not,  therefore,  in 
Anionclli's  hands  until  a  day  after  Cavour  had  calculated 
on  receiving  his  reply.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that 
the  Minister  of  Kin^  Victor  Emmanuel  waited  for  no 
reply.  He  would  not  lose  a  day  in  putting  his  plans  into 
effect  1  and  before  these  dem-inds,  unjust  and  lawless  as 
they  were,"  could  be  prc:»:ntcd,  he  announced  in  a  circular 
despatch  to  the  representatives  of  Piedmont  at  the  Courts 
of  Europe  that  the  Government  of  Pius  IX.  refused  to 
concede  the  "jiwt  demands  of  his  master  the  King  of 
Picdmoat,"  and  that  therefore  he  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  acts  of  war.  At  the  same  time  order>  were 
given  to  Fanti  to  cross  the  frontiers.  Fourteen  thousand 
copies  of  a  royal  proclamation  were  distributed  to  the 
troops,  in  which  Victor  Kmmanuel  called  upon  them  to 
"deliver  the  unhappy  provinces  of  Italy  from  the  presence 
of  foreign  adventurers ; "  and  the  same  evening  the  in- 
vasion b<^an.  *■  Thus,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
'*  without  a  declaration  of  war,  without  any  of  the  decent 
convcntionahtics  which  are  the  last  safeguard  of  honour  in 
the  civilized  world,  aa  if  wc  still  lived  in  the  depths  of 
barbarism,  armed  masses  overran  the  Papal  States," 
Europe  was  startled  at  the  lawless  act,  for  there  was  still 


'  Kv«i  ihc  Titrifi  anA  %he  Liberal  pK«  of  EnEt.-knd  ncknowlcdgcj 
that  tlw  loftn  of  ibc  uliimaiutn  dcm.inding  ihc  disban<im«il  of  the 
Pope's  army  could  not  be  justitied,  and  took  refuse  in  pkas  of 
espedi«ncy. 
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at  least  some  respect  left  for  the  forms  of  law  between 
nalions.  Catholic  Austria  and  Spain,  schismatic  Ruiuja 
and  Protestant  Prussia  united  in  protesting  and  with- 
drawing their  representatives  from  the  Court  of  Turin. 
The  French  Emperor  strove  to  save  appearances  by  a 
similar  public  interruption  of  diplomaiic  intercourse, 
though  his  friendly  relations  with  Turin  were,  in  reality, 
not  interrupted  for  a  day.  Enfiland  alone,  represented  by 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  attempted  an  apolo^ 
for  the  outrage.  Unhappily  the  protest  of  the  Catholic 
Powers  was  a  protest  and  nothing  more  ;  It  was  followed 
by  no  act.  thoufjh  it  is  said  that  the  younff  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  was  witli  difficulty  dissuaded  from  a 
declaration  of  war. 

The  proclamations  in  which  FantI  and  his  lieutenant, 
Genejal  Cialdini.  gave  their  soldiers  the  order  to  advance 
were  at  once  insulting  to  the  Pontifical  army  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  men  who  penned  them.  Fanti,  in  his 
proclamation,  spoke  of  the  chivalrous  and  gallant  men 
who  had  lefl  both  home  and  country  to  fight  in  what  lliey 
held  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  as  "  men  without  a  country 
or  a  home,  who  had  planted  on  the  soil  of  Umbria  the 
lying  standard  of  a  religion  that  ihey  rendered  absurd." 
Cialdini's  proclamation  was  more  brutal,  for  its  only  ctTect 
could  He  to  hound  on  those  who  read  It  to  deeds  of  mur- 
der and  outrage.  It  was  dated  from  the  headquarter^i  at 
Rimini  on  the  morning  of  the  I  lth,and  was  so  brief  that  it 
may  be  given  in  full : — 

"  Soldurs  6j  the  ^i/i  Ccrps. — I  lead  you  against  a  band  of 
foreign  adventurers,  brought  into  our  country  by  a  thirst 
for  gold  and  a  lust  of  pillage.  Combat  and  disperse  with- 
out mercy  these  miserable  assassins ;  so  that  by  your 
hands  they  may  feci  the  anger  of  a  people  who  will 
a«^rt  their  nationality  and  independence.  Soldiers — 
Perugia  calls  for  vengeance,  and  though  it  be  late,  she  sliall 
have  it  I — The  general  commanding  the  Fourth  Corps, 

"Cialdini." 


The  army  thus  set  in  motion  amounted  to  an  effective 
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force  of  7C^ooo  men,  witK  which  tlie  fleet  was  toco-opcratc 
so  far  as  regarded  the  siege  of  Ancona,  the  chief  operation 
of  the  comiiifi  caiiipaiLjn.  The  invaders  marched  in  three 
columns.  One,  moving  down  the  coast-road,  was  to  invest 
Ancona,  another  to  occupy  Umbria,  wIiIlc  a  third  acting 
in  the  Apennines  was  to  tinU  tojrether  the  operations 
of  the  two  others  on  both  sides  of  the  chain.  La  Mori- 
ci&re's  plan  of  resistance  was  to  concentrate  what  force 
he  could  at  Ancona,  and  hold  out  there  as  long  as  pos- 
sible in  the  hope  of  tlic  Catholic  Powers  coming  to  his 
assistance. 

The  first  blow  was  striiclc  on  the  nth.  The  little  town 
of  Pcsaro,  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  north  of  Ancon.-i,  was 
besieged  by  the  Picdmontcse  under  Cialdini.  It  was 
defended  by  an  old  wall  and  a  fort  armed  with  three  guns, 
and  tlic  garrison  consisted  of  8cx>  men  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  y.appi.  Zappi  made  a  giillant  resisLmce.  It 
was  not  until  next  day,  after  having  fought  for  twenty-two 
liours,  exhausted  his  ammunition,  lost  heavily  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  seen  the  fort  reduced  to  ruins,  that  he  laid 
down  his  arms,  having  thus  considerably  delayed  Cialdini's 
advance,  and  done  all  he  could  to  favour  La  Moncif:rc*s 
plans. 

General  de  Courten,  who  commanded  at  Ancona.  had 
pushed  out  to  the  northward  two  columns,  each  about 
I200  strong, commanded  by  Colonels  Kan/lcr  and  Wogcl- 
sang,  who  were  to  retire  before  lhcPicdmontegc,ohscr\'ing 
and  if  possible  impeding  their  movements.  Kanzler's 
column,  opposed  as  it  was  by  fully  20,000  men.  found 
itself  surrounded  on  the  13th,  near  S.  vVngelo,  by  the 
masses  of  the  enemy,  Kanzlcr  might  well  have  lo^t  heart, 
but  he  made  the  gallant  resolve  of  fighting  his  way  to 
Ancona.  For  four  hour^  he  repelled  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  and  drove  back  three  charges  of  cavaliy.  Finally 
he  cut  his  way  out,  leaving  four  of  his  officers  and  sixly  of 
bis  men  on  the  ficUl  ;  and  by  a  forced  march  of  forty.five 
miles  by  narrow  and  intricate  cross-roads,  lie  regained 
Ancona.  This  w.xs  Knniler's  first  exploit  in  an  indepen- 
dent command.     The   victory  of  San  Angelo  lias  been 
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all  but  forgotten,  eclipsed  by  the  sadder  glories  of  Castel- 
fidardo,  but  it  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

On  the  15th  La  Moricitrc,  having  brolcen  up  Jils  camps 
at  Terni  and  Spnieto.  had  reached  Macenta,  after  travers- 
ing with  lii«  division  forty  miles  of  difficult  roads  in 
twenty-two  hours,  rimodan's  division  was  elosc  behind 
him.  The  day  before,  Fanti'scoluintisin  Umbria  had  won 
their  first  .succciss— the  capture  of  Perugia.  On  the  8th, 
after  an  unsuccc*ssrul  attempt  to  overtake  the  bands  of 
Masi,  Gencnd  Schmidt  had  retired  into  the  town  with  his 
flying  column  composed  of  Swis<i  nnd  Italian  troops  and 
a  company  of  the  Irish  battalion  of  St,  f'atrick  ;  and  united 
his  force  to  the  garrison  of  the  town,  400  strong.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  FanCi  with  23,000  men  invested  and 
attacked  the  place.  For  three  hours  the  a'ts.iuUs  of  the 
Picdmontcse  were  repulsed  ;  then  some  of  the  Swiss  and 
Italians,  who  were  young  troops,  became  unsteady,  and 
when  Fanti  sent  in  to  propose  a  suspension  of  arms  in 
order  to  ncRoliate  and  carry  ofT  the  wounded,  Schmidt 
weakly  granted  it.  Tiic  armistice  provided  that  the  I't«I- 
montcse  should  retire  from  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  but 
they  violated  it  by  strengthening  their  positions  in  the 
streets  with  wooden  barricades  and  by  bringing  up  guns. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  the  truce  came  to  an  end,  Schmidt 
unfortunately  decided  on  capitulating,  as  he  thought  he 
eotild  not  rely  upon  his  troops.  I'he  Irish,  true  to  their 
national  character,  indignantly  protested,  and  did  what 
they  Cuuld  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  defence,  but  it 
was  ill  vain.  Sixteen  of  Uicm  cut  their  way  out,  rather 
than  surrender.  The  capitulation  was  hardly  signed  when 
it  was  violated.  It  provided  that  the  ofBcers  should  retain 
their  swords  and  be  free  to  return  home  ;  no  sooner  was 
the  town  occupied,  than  they  were  disarmed  and  im- 
prisoned. 

Three  days  later,  Fanti'-*  vanguard,  composed  of  the 
division  of  General  Biignonc,  8000  strong,  and  having 
i4  guns,  attacked  Spolcto.  The  memory  of  the  defence 
of  Spolcto  is  especially  dear  to  Catholic  Ireland,  for  it  was 
in   tliis  engagement  that  there  was  present  the  lar^jcst 
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number  of  Irish  soldiers  who  fought  in  any  one  single 
Action  of  this  campaign.  Major  O'Reilly  of  the  battalion 
of  St.  Patrick  commanded  tJie  garrison,  which  was  com- 
posed as  follows : — ■ 


Two  companict  i>f  the  Brigjde  of  Si.  Patrick     ... 
Swiss  and  Austrian  recruits  from  the  dcpAi  of  th« 

3cit]  Regiment  of  the  line 

Franco-Bctges  1.   *    ,,. 

Italian  Iroops 

Total 


300  men. 
116    „ 

tS*    .. 

599    .. 


With  these  Major  O'Reilly  occupied  the  old  citadel  of 
Spolcto.  A  message  from  Mgr.  de  M^rodc,  on  the  i6th, 
had  warned  him  to  make  vvh-tt  resistance  he  could,  without 
expecting  any  help  from  Komc.  In  the  night  he  hcat^ 
llrignonc's  troops  placing  ^ung  in  position  round  the  town, 
and  he  prepared  for  the  coming  attack.  The  Irish  were 
posted  at  the  gate,  and  at  an  old  breach  in  the  wall  which 
was  closed  with  a  barricade.  The  Franco- Beiges  were 
placed  in  a  g^illcry  commanding  the  approach  to  the  gate, 
where  they  were  to  act  as  sharpshooters.  The  Swiss  and 
Austrian:;  manned  the  wall  near  the  gateway  and  breach  ; 
and  the  Italians,  who  were  young  troops,  and  on  whom 
lillle  reliance  could  be  placed,  were  held  in  reserve.  A 
single  old  (fun  formed  the  entire  artillery  of  the  fortress. 
At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  i/tli  a  captuin  of  Bngnonc's 
staff  came  with  a  Hag  of  truce  and  summoned  O'Reilly  to 
surrender,  adding  that  the  Piedmontcse  Rcneral  had  a  whole 
airps  dartm'e  under  his  command.  O'Reilly,  of  course, 
refused ;  and  t>vo  houra  later  the  attack  began.  The 
enemy,  placing  four  batteries  in  position  at  a  range  of  only 
600  j-ards,  battered  the  gate  and  the  walls  ;  while  the 
BersagUtri  \i^%3.w  to  ascend  some  adjoining  heights  from 
which  Uicy  could  fire  down  upon  anyone  that  showed  him- 
self in  the  interior  of  the  fort.  The  Tapalini.  however, 
keeping  under  cover,  by  a  well-directed  ride  and  musket 
fire,  inflicted  serious  toss  upon  the  assailants.  In  the 
artillery  alone,  four  horses  and  thirty  men  were  killed, 
besides  many  wounded. 
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At  eleven  the  firing,  which  had  now  lasted  three  hours, 
ceased  for  a  few  minutes.  A  flag  of  truce  approached  the 
gate.  It  was  borne  by  a  I'icdmontesc  officer  accompanied 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Spoleto.  whom  Rrignone  had  asked 
to  try  to  pcRuade  O'Reilly  to  capitulate.  O'Reilly  replied 
like  a  good  soldier,  that  he  had  his  orders  to  hold  out  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  that  therefore  he  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  The  firing  therefore  began  again.  At  three 
o'clock,  after  a  bombardment  which  had  now  lasted  six 
hours,  and  to  which  the  Papalini  could  only  reply  with 
rifle-fire,  the  enemy's  artillery  had  produced  considerable 
effect  upon  the  defences.  Great  masses  of  the  walls  on 
each  side  of  the  gate  had  fallen,  and  the  gate  itself  was 
shattered,  and  had  been  pierced  in  severnl  places  by 
cannon-shot  Brignone  judged  that  the  time  had  come 
for  an  assault ;  and  being  an  old  grenadier  who  had  ri<>cn 
from  the  ranks,  he  gallantly  led  it  himself.  Two  com- 
pa.nics  a^  herxagiieri  went  first,  two  battaliorui  of  grenadiers 
formed  the  miin  body  of  the  attacking  column  ;  Brignone 
was  in  the  front.  "  Notwithslaoding,"  says  O'Reilly.* "  two 
discharges  of  grapcihot  from  our  one  cannon,  they  came 
up  hr.ively  to  the  gate,  and  tried  with  axes  to  break  it 
down.  But  it  was  strongly  propped  on  tlie  inside,  and  our 
men  drove  the  enemy  back  with  muskct-shots  and  bayonct- 
thru.its  through  the  holes  in  the  broken  gate."  After  a 
sharp  fight,  the  ricdmontcse  abandoned  the  assault.  leaving 
a  heap  of  dead  before  the  gate.  For  the  rest  of  the  day 
they  concentrated  a  fire  of  their  ^uns  upon  the  place. 
Twice  the  shells  set  fire  to  the  roofs  of  buildings  near  the 
powder-magazine,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  flames  were  cxtingui.shcd.  From  the  neighbouring 
heights,  which  commanded  the  fort  at  a  range  of  only  four 
or  five  hundred  yards,  crowds  of  Bersngliiri,  themselves 
under  cover,  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  upon  everything  that 
moved  in  ihe  old  citadel,  and  tlie  service  of  carrying  food, 
water  or  ammunition,  from  place  to  place  was  a  thing  to 
be  courageously  volunteered.    WhcMi   night  fell,  O'Reilly 
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saw  his  Iiandful  of  men  exhausted  by  their  exertions  during 
the  day,  no  reliable  reserve  to  take  their  place,  the  animuni- 
tion  reduced  to  a  few  cartridges,  the  walls  breached  and 
the  heights  that  commanded  the  fort  in  the  enemy's 
possession.  He  knew  that,  though  he  could  repulse 
another  assault  if  it  were  made  immediately,  the  place  was 
untenable,  and  must  fall  at  latest  in  the  morning.  There- 
fore at  eight  in  the  evening  he  sent  out  a  fla-^  of  truce,  and 
having  secured  a  capitulation  on  honourable  terms,  he 
evacuated  Spolcto  next  day.  The  Irish,  fighting  under 
cover,  had  lost  three  killed  and  twelve  wounded ;  the 
Picdmontcse  had  no  less  than  a  hundred  killed  and  three 
hundred  wounded.  The  garrison  had,  in  fact,  indicted 
upon  them  a  loss  equal  to  its  entire  strength.  In  the 
assault  a  single  company  of  Btrsagiieri  had  nine  killed  and 
twenty- two  wounded,  and  Rrignore  had  his  clothes  torn 
with  bullets.  The  Irish  had  done  well.  They  had  fought 
as  Irishmen  always  fight  in  a  worthy  cause  ;  and  for  their 
conduct  at  Spoleto  and  Ancona  they  received  the  thanks 
of  Mgr.  dc  M^rodcand  of  La  Morici^re,  as  good  a  judge 
of  soldiership  as  ever  lived. 

The  fall  of  Spolcto  was  virtually  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Umbria,  the  only  military  events  subsequent  to 
it  being  some  unimportant  skirmishes  with  small  detach- 
ments, with  which  Brignonc's  columns  came  in  contact  a.^ 
they  overran  the  province.  The  real  struggle  was  that 
which  took  place  in  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  and  of  which 
the  two  great  events  were  the  battle  of  Castelfidardo  and 
the  siege  of  the  fortress.  Wc  have  seen  that  La  Morici^re 
intended  lh:it  Ancona  should  be  the  centre  of  a  resistance 
which  he  hoped  to  prolong  until  one  of  the  Catholic 
Powers,  France,  Austria  or  even  Spain,  might  intervene  In 
favour  of  the  Holy  Sec.  It  wa.s  with  tliis  purpose  that, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  invasion,  he  prepared  to  put 
in  motion  all  the  troops  he  could  collect  to  reinforce 
Ancona  ;  and  the  movement  had  not  yet  begun  when  he 
received  intelligence  which  led  him  to  believe  that  he  could 
count  upon  the  succour  of  France — information  which  con- 
firmed him  in  hU  plans,  and  which  he  joyfully  announced 
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to  his  army.  On  the  night  between  llic  loth  and  i  ith  of 
September  he  received  a  telegram  from  Mgr.  de  M^rode  to 
this  effect: — "The  French  Embassy  has  been  informed 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  hns  urittcn  to  tlic  King 
of  Piedmont,  to  declare  to  ]iim  that  should  he  attftck  the 
States  of  the  Church,  he  would  oppose  the  act  by  force'"'— 
il  s'y  oppoicrait  par  ta  force. 

La  Morici^rc  and  Dc  M^i-odc  were  afterwards  accaied, 
by  the  PiedmontMe  preas,  of  having  encouraged  the  Ponii. 
fical  army  with  false  hopes.  This  is  a  fault  to  be  laid  to 
the  charge,  not  of  them,  but  of  the  Frencli  Government, 
which  thus  had  a  double  share  in  the  massacre  of  Ca^stcl- 
fidardo.  The  Trench  ambassador  at  Rome  had  received  a 
despaUky  which,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  led  him  to  believe 
in  a  French  intcnentron  ;  it  was  on  the  receipt  of  this 
despatch  tiiat  Mgr.  dt-  Miirode  telegraphed  to  La  Moricicrc. 
Early  on  the  itth,  the  ambassador  himself  telegraphed 
to  the  Comtc  dc  Courcy,  the  French  Vicc-Consul  at 
Ancona  : — "  The  Emperor  has  written  from  Marseilles  to 
tlie  King  of  Sardinia,  that  if  the  Picdmontese  troops  pene- 
trate into  the  Pontifical  territories,  he  will  be  forced  to 
oppose  the  act.  Orders  arc  already  given  to  embark 
troops  at  Toulon,  and  these  reinforcements  wilt  arrive 
immedtatciy.  The  Emperor's  Government  will  not  tolerate 
the  culpable  aggression  of  Sardinia.  As  Vicc-Consul  of 
Franco, you  must  regulate  your  conduct  accordingly.* 

'•  (Signed)        Gramont." 

Another  copy  of  the  despatch  was  sent  to  La  Moricicrc, 
who  received  it  as  he  approached  Loreto  on  the  i6th> 

•  On  account  of  its  crcal  imporUnce  It  may  be  well  to  ciic  ihc 
criminal  l«xl  of  thb  despatch  from  M-  Engine  Vcuilloi's  l^  Pifmitnt 
tfansU  iEtah  de  FEglist.  p.  37  ;— "  L'tlmpereur  a  i5crit  dc  Marseille 
nu  ru'i  de  Sardaignc,  que  si  Ics  troupes  pi^nioniniscs  pi^n^iicnt  sur  le 
icrriioirc  pontifical,  il  sera  rDrc6  de  s'y  oppotcr.  D«  ordrcs  soot 
d^jii  donn^  pour  e'mbarqucr  dcs  troupes  i  Toulon,  et  res  retifons 
Tont  arriver  inccssiimmcnt.  Lc  f;ouvcrncmcnt  dc  rEmpcrcur  ne  lolA 
rera  jias  la  coupable  agEiession  du  gouvCTnenrem  sardc.  Coinin« 
vice-consul  de  France,  voue  dewi  rj^lci  votre  conJuile  en  con> 
sfqumcc. 

"  GRAUUKT." 
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When  tlie  CAmp.i!gn  was  over,  the  Monitatr  explained  that 
there  had  been  ;m  iinforliinate  misconception,  tliat  the 
object  of  llie  despatch  to  Dc  Gramont,aijd  of  his  despatch 
to  De  Coiiroy  at  Ancoiiii,  was  merely  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Emperor  did  not  approve  of  the  course  taken  by  Pied- 
mont ;  and  as  for  the  reinforcements,  they  were  merely 
intended  to  protect  Civit;i  Vccdiia  ;ind  Rome.  In  oihcr 
words,  France  adhered  to  General  dc  Ncue's  proclamation 
of  September  ist.  The  Due  de  Gramoiu's  despatch  could 
not,  however,  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
in  which  Dc  MtSrodc,  I.a  Mt)riciirc,  Dc  Courcy  «nd  Dc 
Quatrcbarbcs  understood  it.  It  was  the  last  touch  of 
Imperial  treachery  in  the  campaign  of  iSiJo  against  the 
Holy  Sec. 

Dc  Courcy  at  once  handed  this  despatch  to  the  Comtc 
de  Quatrcbarbcs,  the  commandant  of  the  fortress.  The 
consul  and  the  commandant  decided  that  it  would  be  well 
to  send  the  despatch  to  the  Picdtnontcsc  generals  who 
were  besieging  I'csaro.  An  emphy4  of  the  consulate  was 
therefore  sent  in  a!]  haste  to  I'esaro,  where  he  found  Kanti 
and  Ciiddini  bombarding  the  town.  He  gave  them  ihc 
despatch.  "Very  well,"  said  one  of  the  generals,  "we 
shall  give  you  a  receipt,  which  you  c^n  add  to  the  other 
diplomatic  documents  "  Thcconsul's  mcssengcrsu'^gcstcd 
that  tlic  firing  might  be  stopped.  The  reply  given  by  one 
of  the  officers  was,  "  VV'c  k-now  very  well  what  wc  arc 
doioff ;  we  have  had  a  talk  with  the  £mperor  at  Chanibery 
a  fortnight  ago.' 

La  Moriciere,  who  kne\v  nothing  of  what  had  been  pre- 
pared at  Naples,  did  not  expect  tliat  Ancona  would  be 
attacked  by  sea.  Mc  did  not  know  that  a  fleet  of  six 
$0-gun  frigates  and  seven  smaller  ships,  in  all  400  gun.'?, 
was  on  its  w.ty  to  .'tssail  the  harbour.  Ancona  was  really 
strong  against  an  attack  by  land,  and,  as  Cavour  had  told 
I'crsano,  Cialdini  could  not  take  it  without  the  Pied* 
moiilesc  admiral's  co-opcralion.  I.a  Moricii-rc  had  put  it 
into  a  good  state  of  defence  in  the  course  uf  ihc  summer. 


•  Dc  Qiuirelxiibes,  Stuvtnirt  dAnntu. 
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lie  had  repaired  the  old  walls,  connecting  them  by  a 
new  bastioncd  line  with  the  fortified  height  of  the  Monte 
Gardctta,  wiiich  thus  formed  one  of  Ihc  main  bulwarks  of 
the  town.  In  front  of  the  works  he  had  erected  four  small 
detached  forts.  The  artillery  of  all  these  works  was 
very  defective.  It  was  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  systems, 
which  rendered  it  no  easy  task  to  provide  proper 
ammunition.  As  La  Morici^rc  himself  remarked,  the 
artillery  of  every  country  in  Kuro[je  was  represented 
among  his  guns.  One  kind  only  was  absent.  There  was 
not  a  sinj^lc  rifled  gun  to  be  found  in  the  batteries  of 
Ancona,  and  the  place  was  held  against  rifled  cannon  by 
men  who  had  only  old  »mooth-borc  cannon  and  muskets. 
To  the  seaward  the  defences  were  weak,  for  on  that  side 
no  serious  attack  was  anticipated,  it  being  supposed  that 
the  inefficient  squadron  of  Piedmont  was  sufiiclently 
employed  elsewhere ;  Piedmont  had.  howex'er,  got  a  new 
fleet.  To  resist  the  coming  naval  attack,  there  was  only 
aa  enormous  chain,  which  stretched  across  and  completely 
barred  the  harbour  mouth.  This  was  the  last  time  such  a 
defence  was  used  in  European  warfare  ;  Uie  line  of  sunken 
torpedoes  has  now  superseded  all  other  obstructions.  The 
chain  was  protected  from  boat  attacks  by  six  small 
gunboats,  each  carrying  an  i8-pounder  gun,  and  by  the 
two  small  forts  of  the  Laiarctto  and  the  Mole,  and  a 
stronger  fort,  that  of  the  Cappucini.  In  all,  49  guns  looked 
out  upon  the  sea. 

Persano,  sailing  from  Naples  on  the  nth,  reached 
Messina  next  day.  Not  finding  there  the  Dora,  with  the 
promised  .siege-guns,  he  left  orders  that  she  was  to  follow 
him,  and  then  proceeded  on  Ins  voyage  to  Ancona.  On 
the  i6th  he  was  oflTthe  harbour,  but  he  kept  well  out  of 
sight  of  the  town  and  forts.  About  mid-day  a  large 
man-of-war,  flying  English  colours,  stood  in  towards  the 
harbour's  mouth,  and  anchored  just  outside  the  chain. 
The  Englisli  consul  went  on  board,  and  stayed  there  half 
an  hour.  When  be  returned  to  the  shore  he  gave  no 
information  whatever  to  the  authorities  of  the  curious 
discovery  he  had   made.     Persano's  diar>'  tells    us  that 
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before  noon  on  the  i6th  he  orcleret!  the  Costitnsione  to 
go  in  to  the  harbour  mouth  under  foreign  colours  and 
reconnoitre  the  place.  She  returned  in  the  afternoon, 
and  reported  that  there  were  no  foreign  men-of-war  at 
Ancona.  The  supposed  English  vessel  was  therefore  the 
Picdmontcsc  frigate  CoHitMsione,  and  the  English  consul 
ftt  Ancona,  by  concealing  her  character,  made  himself  tlic 
colleague  and  abettor  of  spies.  Next  day  the  admiral  in 
his  flagship,  without  sighting  Ancona,  steamed  along  the 
bcoast  towards  Rimini.  The  fleet  remained  off  the  harbour, 
md  from  the  seaward  forts  it  was  at  times  dimly  vi'^ible 
on  the  horizon.  Pcrs-ino  fell  in  with  a  coasting  craft  near 
Sinigaglia,  and  learned  that  the  Picdmontcsc  vanguard 
had  passed  through  that  town.  He  therefore  landed  at 
Stnigaglia,  and  obtiincd  a  carriage,  in  which  he  proceeded 
to  Cialdini's  head-quarters.  The  Picdmontcsc  general  by 
a  raj)id  forced  march  had  passed  to  the  south-west  of 
Ancona,  and  had  taken  up  a  strong  po.tition  upon  the  hills 
of  Castclfidardo.  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Musunc. 
Across  the  river  and  over  the  hills  ran  the  one  road  by 
which  La  Moricl^re  was  endeavouring  to  reach  Ancona  ; 
therefore  he  could  only  make  his  way  there  now  through 
a  pitched  battle  against  fourfold  odds.  Pcrsano  spent  the 
afternoon  with  Cialdini,  admiring  the  arrangements  he  had 
made  for  holding  his  ground,  and  discussing  the  siege  of 
Ancona.  Cialdini  told  him  t])at.Uie  Papalini  were  in  hi« 
ffronl  at  Lorcto,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  attacked  next 
day ;  and  he  suggested  a  scriou.s  demonstration  by  the 
fleet  against  Ancona  in  order  to  prevent  the  garrison 
frum  making  a  sortie  upon  his  rear.  Pcrsano  agreed  tliat 
this  should  be  done,  and  late  in  the  day  returned  to  hb 
flagship,  and  rejoined  his  fleet  In  the  ofling  before  Ancona 
that  night. 

La  Morici6rcwas  atMaccrata  on  the  15th.  By  a  forced 
match  he  reached  Loreto  on  the  lOth.  In  the  evening 
fac  came  in  sight  of  the  city  built  on  a  hill  above  the 
Musone  and  clustering  round  the  great  cathedral,  the  dome 
of  which  covers  the  Sania  Casa.  Along  the  hills  to  the 
north  of  the  little  river,  the  watch-fires  of  Cialdini's  cori>:t, 
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28,000  strong,  were  beginning  to  show  in  the  twilight ; 
and  the  Picdmontese  flag  was  flying  in  Loreto  itself,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  a  squadron  of  royal  dragoons  in  the 
artcrnoon.  Tiiey  retired  rapidly  as  the  cavalry  of  the 
Pontifical  vanguard  dashed  into  the  streets.  The  little 
army,  or  rather  La  Morici^re's  brigade,  was  soon  bivou- 
acked in  tbc  great  square.  It  numbered  2300  men, and  5vc 
guns.  Pimodan  was  toarrivc  next  day  with  2700  more,  to 
complete  the  force  with  which  La  Morici&re  was  to  attempt 
to  fight  his  way  to  Ancona.  After  nightfall,  Captain 
Pallfy  of  the  Staff",  accompanied  by  M.  MizacI  dc  Pas  of 
the  Guides  and  two  gendarmes,  rode  out  by  the  Ancona 
road  to  try  to  obtain  some  information  about  the  Pied- 
montcsc.  The  parly  came  upon  a  baltcry  which  had  been 
]>laced  in  the  line  of  the  oiitposts,  to  close  the  road  against 
a  night  attack  ;  for  a  giin  loaded  with  grape  was  suddenly 
discharged  at  less  than  thirty  yards  distance  in  front  of 
them,  A  horse  was  killed,  one  of  the  gendarmes  was 
struck,  and  De  Pas  mortnlly  wounded.  He  had  been 
the  first  volunteer  from  Franco,  and  he  was  now  the  first 
Frenchman  to  give  his  life  for  the  cause  of  Rome,  His 
comrades  carried  hitn  back  to  Loreto,  where  he  lingered 
for  six  days  in  great  agony,  and  died  rejoicing  in  his 
sacrifice. 

The  17th  was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  coming 
battle.  Tile  chaplains  of  the  army  heard  the  confessions 
of  the  soldiers,  and  in  crowds  they  approached  the  altars 
to  receive  Holy  Communion,  on  that  morning  and  on  that 
of  the  iSih.  For  many,  especially  among  the  French 
volunteers,  it  was  a  Viaticum,  On  the  evening  of  the 
17th  Pimodan's  column  entered  the  town.  The  Pled- 
fnontcsc  position  had  been  carefully  reconnoitred  and  all 
was  ready  for  the  battle. 

1  he  road  on  which  the  army  was  to  attack  descended 
the  hill  upon  which  Loreto  stands,  and  crossed  by  a  ford 
the  Musonc,  a  shallow  river  running  between  steep  banks. 
Beyond  tlie  river,  it  rose  by  a  wide-sweeping  curve  up  the 
hillside  towards  Casletfidnrdn,  Chimps  of  wood  dotted 
the  slope,  and  two  farmsteads,  the  Croccttt,  and  higher  up 
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the  Cascint,  Stood  close  to  the  road  and  commanded  it. 
Tliese  were  held  by  a  strong  Ficdmontcsc  force'  Bersag- 
lUri  lined  the  belts  of  wood,  and  from  the  upper  slopes 
frowned  battery  after  battery  of  rifled  guns,  backed  by 
masses  of  infantry  ready  to  clc:iccnd  to  repel  any  attack. 
The  vanguard  of  the  Papal  army  under  Fiinodan  marched 
out  of  the  town  at  half-past  eight  o'clock.  As  they  issued 
from  tlic  gates,  two  French  priests  were  standing  among 
the  crowd  of  spectators  ;  "  Let  us  kneel,"  said  one  to  the 
other,  "  these  men  arc  martyrs  !  "  Over  the  heads  of  the 
little  column  waved  the  very  banner*  that  had  led  the 
Christian  army  to  victory  at  Lcpanto.  ].a  Moricitre  had 
taken  them  from  the  Holy  House  of  Lorcto,  to  be  used  in 
that  day's  battle.  The  second  division,  under  his  personal 
command,  left  the  tov/n  half  an  hour  later. 

I'imodan,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  approached  the  ford. 
The  Franco-Beiges  and  the  Swiss  Rifics  were  the  first  to 
cross,  deploying  on  the  opposite  bank  under  the  fire  of  the 
bersagUeri.  Behind  Ihein  came  a  Roman  rocjiment,  and 
D'Arcy's  company  of  the  Irish  brigade,  whose  special  duty 
it  was  to  help  the  artillery  to  drag  through  the  ford  and  up 
the  hilE  beyond  the  two  guns  which  were  to  be  used  in  the 
attack  on  the  farms.  ?imodan  saw  at  once  that,  if  the 
battle  was  to  be  won,  the  Piedmontcsc  position  must  be 
carried  by  a  couf-de-main,  and  he  ordered  the  brigade  to 
attack  with  the  bayonet.  And  here  began  the  cowardice 
or  treachery  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  troops  which  was 
to  mar  the  whole  plan  of  the  day.  The  Italian  Pontilica] 
regiment,  once  under  (ire,  wavered,  and  deploying,  took 
refuge  behind  the  reedy  embankments  of  the  stream, 
whence  they  opened  a  reckless  fire  to  the  front,  regardless 
ofthc  danger  in  which  they  placed  the  Franco-BcIges,  who 
dashed  past  thera  advancing.  This  has  been  often  repre- 
sented as  an  act  of  shameful  treachery  ;  but  La  Morici^re, 


'  Fanii,  in  hi*  repon,  stales  ihal  there  wis  only  a  email  force  in 
the  positions  of  ihc  Crocciti  and  C^scini,  and  ihc  report  is  so  wriiicn 
that  it  would  seem  that  (hey  atone  received  (be  attactc  Tttc  fact  ihai 
iti«)-  weie  continaiilly  supported  and  reinforced  is  kept  in  the  back* 
ground. 
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in  his  report,  insisted  that  it  was  only  one  of  those  exhibi- 
tions of  nervous  indiscipline  which  often  arc  found  among 
young  troops.  Pimodan's  staff-officers  soon  stopped  this 
useless  firing.  MtMnwhile  the  Franco-Beiges  had  with  the 
bayonet  rushed  in  among  the  buildings,  haystacks,  and 
enclosures  of  the  farm  of  the  Crocctti,  making  nearly  a 
hundred  prisoners,  and  driving  the  rest  of  the  garrison  up 
the  slope  in  a  confused  flight.  The  two  guns  were  draf^jjed 
by  the  Irish  up  to  the  plateau  on  which  the  Crocetti  stands, 
whence  they  opened  fire  upon  the  second  farm.  So  far  all 
had  gone  well.  But  now  the  Picdnionte<ic,  h.aving  gathered 
in  force  upon  the  rid;;es  of  the  hill  and  brought  their  artil- 
lery to  bear,  began  to  assert  their  superiority  of  strength. 
The  second  farm  was  attacked  by  the  Franco- Beiges,  the 
Swiss  and  the  carbineers,  but  they  strove  in  vain  to  force 
their  way  forward  through  the  storm  of  balls  and  bursting 
shells  that  rained  down  upon  them.  They  fcU  back  on 
the  plateau  of  the  Crocetti  ;  and,  at  they  did  so,  an  Italian 
column  rushed  down,  only  to  be  repulsed  by  the  Papalinii 
who  turned  suddenly  upon  them  with  the  bayonet.  Clouds 
of  skirmishers  covered  the  retreat  of  the  beaten  column, 
and  renewed  the  attack  on  Pimodan's  little  force.  He 
himself  was  struck  in  the  face  by  a  ball,  which  broke  bis 
jaw.  He  tied  it  up,  without  dismounting,  and  turning  to 
his  men,  cried  out,  "  Courage,  mcs  tnfants,  God  is  with 
us  I"  La  Moriciere  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  support 
the  attack  with  his  division.  Hut  as  he  crossed  the  stream 
under  fire  of  the  long-ranging  rifled  guns  upon  the  heights, 
the  1st  Swiss  regiment  and  the  znd  Italian  chiisseurs 
broke  and  fled,  (ollowed  by  the  drivers  of  a  battery  of 
artillery,  who  cut  their  traces  and  galloped  off,  leaving  the 
guns  useless.  These  guns  fell  into  Cialdini's  hands  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  What  remained  of  his  force  La  Mortciire 
sent  into  action.  But  it  was  not  a  great  reinforcement,  and 
it  is  a  marvel  that  the  battle  tasted  a  single  hour.  The 
Papal  troops  fought  desperately.  A  second  bullet  struck 
Dc  Pimodan,  and  then  a  third  ;  a  fourth  pierced  his  chest, 
and  at  length  he  fell,  morlal!y  wounded.  He  was  only 
Uiirty-cight  years  of  age.    "  God  is  with  us  I "  was  his  cry 
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as  he  fell  from  his  saddle,  fainting  and  covered  with  blood. 
He  was  placed  on  a  litter,  and  borne  out  of  the  storm  of 
fire.' 

The  news  of  Timodan's  fall  was  soon  conveyed  to  La 
Moricitrc.  He  Iiad  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  rally  the 
fugitives,  whose  cowardice  ortreachery  had  disorganized  or 
destroyed  many  of  the  battalions  that  he  had  thorougtaly 
relied  upon  and  had  hoped  to  lead  to  victory.  On  hearing 
Ihe^ad  tidings  from  the  front,  he  sent  two  of  his  staflT- 
ofliccrs  to  try  to  rally  the  broken  troops  beyond  tlie  battle- 
field, while  he  himself  rode  closer  up  to  the  farm-house, 
round  which  the  fij'^t  was  raging  so  hotly.  He  had  just 
sent  into  action  Major  Fuchman's  little  battalion  of 
Austrian  sharpshoolers,  and  his  rcscr\'c  was  quite  ex- 
hausted. He  could  only  now  see  if  there  was  any,  even  a 
remote,  prospect  of  success,  and,  if  not,  seek  himself  to 
reach  Ancona,  and  prolong  the  struggle  in  the  hope  that 
yet  some  Catholic  Power  would  intervene  As  he  ap- 
proached Lc  Ciocctti  he  met  the  litter,  which,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  of  his  men,  was  conveying  the  wounded 
De  Fimodan  to  Loreto.  There  was  only  time  for  a  grasp 
of  the  hand  and  a  few  words,  and  then  La  Moricidrc  went 
on  amid  the  storm  of  Picdmontcsc  bullets,  envying  no 
doubt  in  his  heart  the  fate  of  his  brother  gencial  It  was 
now  near  noon.  The  battle  had  raged  for  three  hours,  and 
a  glance  at  the  position  round  tlic  faiin  was  enough  to 
sliow  that  further  strife  was  useless.  On  the  plateau  about 
Le  Crocetti,  Bccdeli£;vre's  battalion  of  280  franco-Beiges, 
and  D'Arcy's  company  of  Irish  volunteers,  supported  on 
the  right  by  the  Roman  chasseurs  and  on  the  left  by  the 
Swiss  carbineers,  had  hour  after  hour  held  at  bay  a  whole 
Piedmontese  division.  The  roofs  of  the  farm -buildings 
were  smashed  in  by  the  fire  of  tlic  enemy's  artillery  ;  ami 
the  riedmontcse  battalion.i, covered  by  clouds  of  skirmishers, 


*  How  (icrcc  was  ilic  figbt  at  CastcIfidaFdo  is  proved  by  tbc  fact 
that  of  the  I'apal  troops  nearly  all  ihe  dead  and  very  many  of  ili« 
wounded  \i*A  received  not  one  bayonci- wound  or  bultrl,  bui  several. 
01  the  FiaRCO-Bel£cs  ihcic  was  hardly  ODC  who  had  not  been  more 
or  lc»s  severely  wounded. 
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were  descending  the  heights  and  closing  in  upon  all  sides 
of  the  position  hi-M  by  the  Fapalini.  The  farmstead  wai 
encumbered  with  dead  and  dying.  The  Franco- Beiges  had 
lost  already  nearly  two  hundred  men,  and  only  ninety  of 
them  were  standing.  "  In  vain,"  says  La  Moriciere'.s  report, 
'■  Becdelitvre,  collecting  what  was  left  of  his  half-batlalioti 
and  some  portions  of  the  two  others,  dashed  at  the  a:^sailaiit3, 
and  for  a  moment  forced  them  to  fall  back  ;  in  vain  the 
battalion  of  Austrian  sharpshooters,  commanded  by  Major 
Fiichman,  went  up  the  hill  in  splendid  order,  and  en- 
deavoured to  re-establish  the  fight,  The  fury  of  theattack 
redoubled,  and  it  was  necessary  to  retreat."  The  handful 
of  the  Fran  CO- Beiges  withdrew  from  the  plateau,  accom- 
panied by  the  other  battalions,  the  gunners  by  the  sheer 
strength  of  their  arms  dragging  away  the  guns,  and  Fuch- 
nian's  sharpshooters  covering  their  retreat  and  driving  back 
a  squadron  of  I'icdmontcsc  lancers  which  endeavoured  to 
interrupt  it  Five  thousand  men  had  marched  out  in  the 
morning ;  there  returned  now  to  Lorcto  hardly  two 
thousand. 

The  Piedmontesc  swarmed  into  the  farmstead,  but  to 
their  surprise  they  were  received  with  a  volley  from  the 
main  building.  All  the  Kranco-Uclgcs  had  not  gone.  A 
few  of  thera  remained.  They  had  been  posted  there  earlier 
in  the  day  ;  and  not  having  heard  the  orders  for  a  general 
retreat,  there  they  had  stayt-d.  Among  them  were  Maurice 
du  Dourg.  l)e  Couessin.  and  men  of  the  same  stamp,  and 
they  refused  to  surrender,  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  from  win* 
dow  and  loop-hole,  and  drove  back  more  than  one  attack 
upon  the  doorway;  until  at  last  the  artillery  of  Cialdini 
came  into  play  again,  the  bursting  shell?  .set  fire  to  the 
farm,  and  the  flames  threatened  the  shed  where  their 
wounded  comrades  lay.  Then  only  they  surrendered. 
The  victors  were  so  furious  at  this  desperite  resistance 
that  they  would  have  massacred  the  Franco-Beiges  but 
(or  the  intervention  of  the  Tiedmontesc  captain,  Tromboni, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  earlier  in  the  day  by  ChareKc, 
and  who  had  remained  at  the  farm.  The  Fiodmonlesc 
attempted  no  pursuiL     They  contented  tlicmsclvcs  with 
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occupying  in  force  Uie  banlca  of  the  little  river  across  wliich 
tlic  shattered  column  of  La  Moricicre  liad  retireit — to  use 
his  own  words,  "  not  vanquished  but  massacied."  Having 
seen  what  remained  of  the  Pnpal  army  safe  across  the 
Musonc,  he  resolved  to  push  forward  almost  alone  to 
Ancona.  To  take  an  army  with  him  was  now  impoasiSIc, 
bat  to  go  himself  and  animate  and  direct  the  defence. 
though  a  perilous  enterprise,  was  not  impracticable.  So 
rallying  about  fifty  horse  and  three  hundred  foot  for  an 
escort,  he  struck  ofl"  fiom  the  b;ittle.(ield  towards  the  coast 
road  Before  we  follow  him  to  Ancona,  we  must  see  what 
fate  was  reserved  for  the  army  that  had  fought  so  well 
though  so  vainly  in  the  morning. 

The  Papal  troops,  manyofthen  wounded,  all  exhausted 
with  the  desperate  struggle  in  which  they  had  been  cn- 
g;»ge<l,  rc-occupicd  the  town  of  Lorcto.  The  night  was 
one  of  constant  alarms.  Weaned  as  they  were,  D'Arcy's 
Irish  soldier*  of  the  4lh  Company  of  the  Brigade  of  St. 
Patrick  were  on  duty  at  the  Rccanati  gate,  the  post  of 
honour,  for  it  was  the  nearest  to  Cialdint's  outposts.  On 
the  morning  of  the  igth,  at  eight  o'clocl:,  a  council  of  war 
was  held  under  the  prcsidcnc>- of  Colonel  Outtcnhovcn,  the 
senior  member  of  the  staff.  All  the  commanding  ofHccrs 
were  present,  amongst  them  Colonel  Bccdeli^vrc  of  tlie 
i*'raiico- Beiges,  Bourbon  deCbalus  of  the  Guides,  Fuchman 
of  the  Austrians,  and  D'Arcy  of  the  Irish.  Although  the 
Ficdmontcse  had  now  pushed  their  columns  forward  so  a* 
to  menace  the  town  and  make  retreat  impossible,  the 
French,  Austrian  and  Irish  officers  urged  a  resistance  to 
the  death.  But  of  these  nationalities  there  were  only  about 
a  thousand  men  in  the  town  ;  and  the  Italian  and  Swisit 
officers,  who  had  an  about  equal  force  available,  refused  to 
have  it  destroyed  in  such  a  desperate  enterprise.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  lo  send  a//ir/fwc«/<T(Vc  toCialdini ;  and 
the  ro<tolutton  was  announced  to  the  army  in  a  brief  order 
of  the  day,  written  by  brave  men  who  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  sad  but  inevitable  necessity. 

"  Gentlemen,"  it  r.in,  "  all  the  best  namesof  France  ha%'e 
been  left  upon  the  b:ittlc-6cld.    VVc,  who  remain,  have 
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escaped  only  by  a  miracle.  There  is  no  hope  for  us, 
situated  as  wc  arc.  Wc  have  done  our  duty,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  court  death.  Let  113  then  accept  a  capitulation, 
altt-ays  providing  that  the  term?  are  such  aswc  can  accept, 
for  it  is  vain  to  deceive  ourselves — we  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy." 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  war, 
Colonel  Guttenhoven  proceeded  to  Cialdini's  head-quarters, 
and  offered  to  capitulate  on  llie  following  terms,  which  the 
ricdmontcsc  general  accepted  : — "  i.  The  soldiers  shall  be 
free  and  shAlt  be  restored  to  their  homes.  2.  Military 
honours  wil!  be  given  to  the  Papal  troops ;  the  soldiers 
will  lay  down  their  arms,  the  olTiccrs  will  retain  their 
swords.  3.  The  evacuation  of  Loreto  will  take  place  in 
twenty-four  hour?." 

The  Papal  army,  still  retaining  its  arms,  marched  out  of 
Loreto  late  in  the  artcrtioon,  and  took  tlic  road  to  Rc- 
canati,  where  the  capitulation  was  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
They  did  not  reach  the  town  till  after  nightfall.  Along  the 
roadside  outside  the  gates  an  entire  Piedraontcse  division 
was  drawn  up  under  the  command  of  General  Leotard). 
Hundreda  of  lighted  torches  were  fixed  here  and  there  in 
the  barrels  of  the  Picdmontcsc  rifles ;  and  by  this  weird 
h'ght  the  I'apiil  troops  marched  pajt,  with  their  bands  at 
their  head,  and  their  bayonets  fixed.  The  Piedmontcsc 
troops  presented  arm?  as  they  went  by.  General  Leotardi 
and  his  officers  were  on  horseback  at  the  gate  of  the  town. 
The  Papal  troops,  as  they  passed  in,  threw  down  their 
arms  in  an  immense  heap.  The  officers  retained  their 
swords.  General  Leotardi  and  hLs  colleague,  General  Cugia, 
did  all  they  could  to  lighten  the  hard  lot  of  their  gallant 
prisoners  during  the  two  days  the  Papal  army  spent  at 
Rccanati  before  it  was  dispersed.  They  invited  the 
superior  officers  to  their  tabic  ;  and  when  Cugia  saw  the 
long  Ibt  of  the  Franco-Bclgca  killed  and  wounded  he 
exclaimed: — "What  names  1  This  might  be  a  list  of 
invitations  to  a  Court  ball  under  Louis  Quatorze." 

The  conduct  of  tlie  General- in-chief,  Cialdini.  presented 
a  wretched  contrast  to  that  of  his  lieutenants  at  Rccaiiati. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  battle  he  wrote  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Osimo  a  despatch  to  Turin,  in  which  he 
exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  attack,  doubtless  being 
unable  in  any  olhcr  way  to  account  for  the  difficulty  he 
had  found  in  repeUing  it ;  and,  further,  he  basely  slandered 
the  Pontifical  troops.  This  confused  and  disgraceful 
despatch  is  worth  being  put  on  record  here,  as  a  testimony 
to  the  chivalry  of  the  "  conqueror  of  La  Moricit-re  "  : — 


"Osimo,  Si^i.  iSrA.  18G0. 
"General  La  Morici!:re  has  attacked  our  extreme  posi- 
tiun  on  the  spur  of  the  hills  (which,  beginning  at  Castcl- 
fidardo,  and  passing  by  Crocette,  loses  itself  near  the  sea) 
at  ten  o'clock  this  morning.  All  the  prisoners  state  that 
Uicy  had  11,000  men  and  14  pieces  of  artillery,  having 
combined  with  the  troops  which  wcm  at  Foligno,  those  at 
Terni,  Oscali,  and  elsewhere.  Me  brought  to  his  aid  an 
attacking  column  of  4000  men  of  the  garrison  of  Ancona.' 
The  assault  was  made  with  great  fury  ;  tlic  fight  was  short, 
but  violent  and  sanguinary.  It  was  necessary  to  take  the 
faim-houscs  one  after  another;  and,  after  a  pretended  sub- 
mission, the  J'ontifical  soldiers  assassinated  our  men  with 
their  daggers  (!  !)  ;  several  of  their  wounded  stabbc<l  our 
men  who  went  to  assist  them.  The  results  of  the  day  are 
as  follows  : — the  union  of  La  Moricicrc's  army  with  Anctina 
is  prevented :  600  prisoners  are  niadc,  among  whom  arc 
tiiirty  officers,  some  of  them  of  high  rank  :  six  pieces  of 
artillery  are  in  our  hands,  amongst  them  those  given  to 
Pius  IX.  by  Charles  Albert  in  1848:  quantities  of  ba^agc 
and  artillery  waggons,  one  flag,  and  a  vast  quantity  of 

■  Orderabadbecnf^ivcnby  La  Morici^rcforthcgitr(isonionuk«lhis 
divenion  on  the  day  of  CisiclliilunJo,  but  by  an  unrortunatc  error  the 
orders  were  not  executed,  and  tlie  coltimn  ncv«r  lofl  the  i;atcs  of 
AiKoni.  The  only  way  to  account  (or  h%  being  mentioned  in  Cial- 
tlini's  ilespaicli  is  in  suppose  that  he  had  obtained  rrom  spies  tnrann»> 
tion  of  L.i  Moricifrfe's  plans,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lnulc  IiaJ  no  very 
cicu  idea  of  the  confuwd  liKht  whidi  hud  lakcn  pl.-icc,  misiaking  La 
Moricitic's  little  escort,  which  was  ir>-ing  to  gain  the  ca-iM  rond  ta 
Ancona,  for  some  portion  of  a  rctrcatii)];  column  whose  attack  he  had 
expected  would  be  made  from  lliat  dinxtton. 
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arnis  and  l^napsacka  of  the  fugitives.  All  the  wounded, 
amongst  whom  is  General  Pimodan,  are  in  my  power,  and 
also  a  considerable  number  of  dead.  The  column  which 
left  Ancona  niu5t  have  retreated  ;  but  I  hope  to  capture  a 
targe  portion  of  it  to-morrow.  Numerous  prisoners  and 
deserters  come  in  every  minute.  The  fleet  has  arrived, 
and  ha.s  opened  (ire  on  Ancona. 

"  The  General  Cominaniling  the  4th  Corps  tfArtnfy, 

"ClALDINl." 

CiaMini*«<1espAtch  from  Ancona  was  worthy  of  his  order 
of  the  day  at  Rimini,'  worthy,  too,  of  later  proclamations 
of  his,  when  he  played  the  part  of  executioner  by  martial 
law  in  the  South.  His  chnrjje  of  assassination  against  the 
I'ontifii:;)!  troops  rccoiU  with  disgrace  upon  himself.  His 
report  that  the  guns,  given  by  the  father,  Charles  Albert, 
to  Pius  IX.,  had  been  taken  for  the  son.  Victor  Emmanuel, 
must  have  raised  up  strange  memories  when  the  king  read 
it  at  Turin;  and  his  final  boast  that  he  had  "a  great 
number  of  dead  in  his  power,"  was  more  worthy  of  a 
savage  chief  than  of  a  European  general.  These  gallant 
dead  he  hiiddletl  together  in  a  huge  trench,  though  friend?* 
begged  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  identify  the  loved  remains 
of  this  or  that  fallen  .soldier  of  the  Pope,  in  order  that  they 
might  carry  them  to  their  distant  homes,  and  bury  them 
in  the  sculcheoned  tombs  of  the  noble  houses  to  which 
they  belonged,  or  in  the  humble  churchyards  of  their 
native  villages.  All  such  requests  were  no  sootier  made 
than  refused,  and  though  at  the  time  it  was  a  harsh  act 
I  see  no  reason  to  rt^rct  it  now,  The  gallant  dead  of 
Castelfidardo  lie  where  they  fell,  buried  on  those  slopes 
above  the  Musone  that  tliey  fought  so  bravely  and  so 
vainly  to  win. 

The  dead  had.perhap'^,  the  happiest  fate.  The  prisoners 
who  bad  laid  down  their  anns  at  Loreta  were,  on  their 
way  home,  hooted  at  and  insulted  by  the  rabble  of  the 
Italian  towns  they  passed  through,  and  left  unprotected 
and  half-slarvcd  by  the  Picdmontcse  authorities.    "At 
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Turin  the  French,  in  the  face  of  promises  of  liberty,  were 
made  close  prisoners  in  the  citadel,  and  at  I;ist  sent,  in 
utter  destitution  and  starvation,  across  that  frontier  over 
which  France  had  sent  her  noble  army  to  fight  and  die  for 
Piwimont  a  year  before.  At  Genoa  the  Irish  were  huddled 
together  ill  a  loathsome  prison, '  in  a  condition  that  defies 
description,'  to  use  the  words  of  a  published  report.  The 
clothes  sent  to  them  by  Pius  IX.  were  refused  to  thetn, 
and  they  barely  got  food  enough  to  keep  them  alive. 
Alas!  that  vvc  should  have  to  add  that  Sardinia  dared 
thus  to  treat  British  subjects,  encouraged  by  British 
ministers — men  who  were  forgetful  of  their  most  sacred 
duties,  forgetful,  too,  of  the  blood  shed  by  Irislimen  who 
fought  beneath  the  British  flag  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea, 
and  on  the  sands  of  India."* 

As  for  the  wounded,  they  lay  patiently  suffering  and 
dying  on  their  beds  of  straw,  in  the  crowded  ambulances, 
or  in  the  great  sanctuary  of  Lorcto,  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  temporary  hospital.  That  church,  during 
the  days  and  week$  that  followed  CastelFidardo,  wa^  a 
scene  of  patient  sufTcring  and  general  sclf-sacrificc,  of 
which  more  than  one  touching  record  is  to  be  found  In 
the  pages  of  M.  Eugene  Veuillot's  narrative  of  the  in- 
vasion of  i860.'  There  died  Paul  dc  Parcevaux,  a  gallant 
son  of  Catholic  Brittany.  "  My  wound  is  serious,"  he 
wrote  home  to  his  mother;  "but  as  I  find  myself  much 
better  to-day  I  hope  to  recover.  As  for  the  rest,  when 
going  out  to  battle,  [  asked  God  that  I  might  do  my  duty 
and  die  well,  and  now,  since  my  wound,  I  fear  death  no 
more  than  I  feared  the  shots  on  the  18th.  In  Brittany  I 
should  have  very  little  dunce  of  dying  under  such  easy 
conditions  to  gain  heaven.  If  I  die  here  I  hope  to  die 
joyfully.  If  there  are  cries  of  pain  in  the  church  that  is 
our  hospital,  there  is  laughter  too.  They  arc  taking  away 
my  pen  and  ink.  Adieu,  and  I  hope  it  is  only  until  1  see 
you  again.    Were  it  the  will  of  God  to  call  me  to  Himself 

'  Tkt  I'aptil  I'l^lunte^rt,  by  CtorgK  Goldie.     Lei  oic  add  that  many 
of  the  Irifthmcti  imprisoned  alCcnua  wen:  vcicrans  of  the  Englisb 


aioiy  of  India. 
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my  last  thought  would  be  of  you."  His  wound  was  martal, 
and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  October, giving  "his  soul  to 
God,  his  body  to  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  and  his  heart  to 
his  mother  and  his  native  Brittany,"  There,  too.  died 
Thibaut  de  Rohan-Chabot,  and  Frederic  de  Saint-Semin. 
ThcTice  young  Maurice  de  Gu^rin  wrote  from  his  death- 
bed to  a  friend  in  France—"  Long  ago  I  ofTcrcd  to  God 
and  the  Church  the  sacrifice  of  my  life.  Envy  my  happi- 
ness, and  comfort  my  poor  mother.  Long  live  Pius  1X-, 
Pope  and  King  !  "  There  died  George  Comte  d'Heliand, 
the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  who  thanked  God  when 
she  heard  of  his  gallant  and  saintly  death.  Many  another 
name  might  we  add,  but  these  are  enouglt  These  are  the 
men  whom  the  Revolution  called  "the  mercenaries  of 
Pius  IX.:"  these  arc  the  men  whom  Ciatdini  had  the 
baseness  to  defame.  Such  were  the  vanquished  of  Castcl- 
fidardc.  No  wonder  that  their  memory  is  cherished 
Ihroushout  the  world.  "O  hills  of  Castclfidardol"  ex- 
claimed the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  when  he 
spoke  of  their  deeds  to  his  people,  "O  hills  of  Caatelfidardo, 
that  drank  their  blood,  and  keep  their  ashes,  yesterday 
your  name  was  unknown,  to-day  it  is  immortal ! " 

At  eleven  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  Castelfidardo, 
the  Piedmontese  fleet  had  steamed  close  in  to  Ancona,  and 
bombarded  the  forts  and  the  town.  To  the  forts  very 
little  damage  was  done,  but  shells  bursting  in  the  street 
killed  one  woman  and  two  children,  and  wounded  one  of 
the  townsmen.  At  three,  Pcrsano  went  off  to  Sinigaglia, 
having  fulfilled  his  mission  of  keeping  the  attention  of  the 
garrison  employed  while  Ctaldini  held  his  ground  at 
Castelfidardo;  but  several  of  the  ships  remained,  and  con- 
tinued their  fire.  At  Sinigaglia,  Pcrsano  received  letters 
from  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Ancona,  in  which 
tlicy  offered  to  cut  tlic  chain  at  the  harbour  mouth,  and 
surprise  the  battery  on  the  mole,  and  spike  its  guns. 
Persano  sent  in  .t  letter  in  reply,  saying  he  would  not  ask 
them  to  peril  their  lives  on  such  a  hazardous  enterprise ; 
and  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  break  the  chain  himself, 
but  if  Kc  failed  he  would  ask  their  help. 
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Two  hours  after  the  bombardment  had  ceased  the 
sentinels  on  the  high  fort  of  Monte  Gardetto,  looking  cut 
along  the  Osimo  road,  saw  a  small  group  of  horsemen 
approaching.  It  was  La  Moricierc  and  his  escort.  Pressed 
by  tile  bersa^lieri,  who  had  attempted  a  pursuit  when  he 
was  striking  off  from  the  battle-field,  he  left  the  little 
column  of  300  infantry  which  had  formed  to  cover  his  re- 
treat, and  hastened  on  with  about  fifty  horsemen,  chiefly 
staff-officers  and  Guides.    They  passed  through  the  villages 
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of  Umana  and  Strolo,  learning  from  the  peasants  that  the 
way  to  Ancona  was  open,  but  that  the  Piedmontesc  had 
occupied  Camerano  in  great  force.  Beyond  Sirolo,  the 
road  winding  along  the  hillsides  lay  for  nearly  five  miles 
in  full  view  of  Camerano,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
deep  ravine,  bjt  a  cross-road  from  Camerano  strikes  into 
the  Ancona  road  at  a  village  called  Poggio ;  and  La 
Moriciirc  thought  it  likely  that  the  Piedmontesc  would 
see  his  little  column,  and  by  this  cross-road  cut  him  off, 
and  bar  his  way.  He  therefore  struck  off  to  the  right  by 
P  2         
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a  stcqi  bridle-path,  which  led  tlirough  the  hills  Co  a 
Camaldolcsc  monastery  on  the  sea-coast.  At  the  place 
where  he  abandonccJ  the  main  road  he  left  two  peasants, 
who  swore  to  him  by  Our  Lady  of  Loreto  that  they  would 
remain  there  to  direct  any  stragglers  that  tnight  come  up, 
and  who  faithfully  kept  their  word.  At  the  monastery  he 
rested  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  rode  over  the 
wooded  hills,  coming  down  on  the  main  road  again  by  a 
path,  which  struck  into  it  between  Poggio  and  Ancona. 
As  he  crossed  the  hills  he  heard  the  roar  of  the  guns  of 
the  Picdmontese  fleet  before  Ancona.  When  he  entered 
the  city  at  half-past  five  the  bombardment  still  continued. 
It  did  not  cease  until  long  after  nightfall. 

Amid  crici  of"  Vive  La  Moricti-re!"  the  general  and 
his  .itaff  rode  to  the  Piazza  del  Tcatro,  where  he  met  his 
old  friend  the  Count  dc  Qualrcbarbcs,  the  civil  governor  of 
the  place.  Grasping  his  hand,  the  brave  fugitive  said 
sadly,  "/«  n' at  plus  d'arm^e"  —  "I  have  no  longer  an 
army!"  Then  La  Moriciirc,  De  Quatrcbarbes,  and  all 
the  officers  present,  went  into  one  of  the  hotels,  where  the 
general  told  them  the  story  of  his  first  defeat,  the  only 
defeat  he  had  witnessed  in  his  long  military  career.  He 
ordered  a  council  of  war  to  assemble  ne.vt  niorninfi  at  the 
governor's  palace  to  receive  his  orders.  Then,  throwing 
himself  into  an  arm-chair,  he  fell  asleep,  while  his  oHiccrs 
stretched  themselves  upon  mattresses  on  the  floor. 

At  seven  next  morning  the  council  of  war  met,  and  the 
general  learned  from  the  officers  the  state  of  the  fortress 
and  ils  resources  for  defence.  Then  he  visited  all  the 
works,  and  saw  wilh  his  own  eyes  how  matters  stood.  It 
was  found  that  the  supply  of  provisions  was  not  over- 
abundant, so,  the  place  being  not  yet  invested  on  the  land 
side,  parties  were  sent  out  to  collect  and  drive  in  cattle 
from  the  adjacent  country,  and  in  this  way  a  large  stock 
of  meat  was  secured.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  too,  a 
ship  from  Trieste  ran  the  blockade,  bringing  in  a  cargo  of 
flour,  which  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  magazines. 
Another  successful  blockade-runner  on  the  same  day  was 
a  large  6shing-boat,  which  came  from  the  coast  near 
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Loreto,  bringing  in  a  few  of  the  Franco-Bclgcs,  twenty 
Pontifical  artillerymen,  two  field-pieces,  a  standard  be- 
longing to  the  Swiss,  and  the  military  chest  of  the  Franco. 
Beiges  and  the  Light  Horse.  Later  still,  a  mere  skiff 
brought  in  one  of  the  Guides  and  a  Swiss  sapper.  Thc^ic 
fen*  men,  instead  of  going  to  Loreto,  had  struck  off  from 
the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Musonc,  where  loyal 
fishermen  agreed  to  dare  the  perils  of  wind  and  wave  and 
the  guns  of  the  Piedinontcse,  and  take  them  into  Ancona. 

At  midnight  between  the  19th  and  20th,  the  city  was 
startled  from  its  sleep  by  the  reopening  of  the  bombard- 
mcrt  by  the  fleet.  At  dawn  the  bombardment  ceased 
again  ;  the  bursting  shells  had  done  no  injury  to  the  forti, 
but  had  killed  a  woman  and  her  child  in  one  of  the  houses. 
On  the  22nd  the  investment  was  complete  by  sea  and 
land.  Fanti,  who  held  tlic  supreme  command,  faced  the 
Monte  Gardctto.  Cialdini's  lines  fronted  the  citadel  and 
entrenched  camp,  and  the  long  suburb  before  the  I'orta 
Pia,  between  the  citadel  and  the  sea.  Persano's  fleet  lay 
partly  off  the  harbour  mouth,  partly  on  the  flank  of  the 
town  off  the  Monte  Gardctto,  wliere  it«  rifled  guns  could 
co-operate  in  Fanti's  attack.  Four  hundred  guns,  most  of 
them  rifled,  formed  thcarmamcntofthc  fleet;  50,000  men, 
with  heavy  siege  train  landed  from  the  Dora^  carried  on 
the  attack  on  shore. 

On  Saturday,  the  23nd,  all  arrangements  for  the  siege 
were  complete.  At  midnight  the  fire  from  the  sea  began, 
one  of  the  frigates  opening  it,  and,  as  Pcrsano  noted  in  his 
diary,  "  keeping  it  up  in  so  sustained  and  regular  a  way 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  it."  Probably  it  was  not  so 
pleasant  for  the  people  of  the  town  that  Pcrsano  had 
"  come  to  free."  At  seven  on  the  Sunday  morning,  the 
guns  of  Fanti  and  Cialdini's  batteries  joined  in.  Sonic  of 
the  shells  burst  in  the  churches  during  the  morning  masses. 
The  bombardment,  thus  begun,  went  on  continuously  for 
eight  days.  It  had  been  the  fashion  at  Turin  to  call 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  ^(Jw;^**.  because  his  ships  once  opened 
fire  on  a  rebel  Sicilian  town.  Victor  Emmanuel  might 
fairly  have  claimed  the  title  after  the  exploits  of  his  fleet 
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before  Ancona  In  i860,  Gaeta  in  1861,  and  Palermo  in 
1866,  and  of  his  army  at  Rome  in  1870.  On  this  same 
Sunday,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  La  Moricitrc. 
Thcwould-bc  assassin  was  an  Italian  sharpshooter  of  Hie 
garrison,  and  the  dftcd  was  undoubtedly  part  of  a  pre- 
mcdiatcd  plan,  for  it  was  spoken  of,  on  the  same  day,  in 
other  cities  of  Italy.  The  soldier  fired  on  his  general  as 
he  was  making  his  daily  round  on  the  ramparts.  For- 
tunately, he  missed  his  mark.  He  was  seized  by  his 
comrades,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

The  forts  replied  most  effcctivcSy  to  the  Piedmontese 
fire,  and  tlic  VUtorio  Emmanuele  was  seriously  injured. 
The  fire  continued  on  the  following  days.  On  the  24th 
Persano  resolved  to  attempt  to  surprise  the  Mole  battery, 
and  cut  the  chain  by  means  of  a  boat  attack.  At  3  a.m. 
on  the  25th,  tlie  boats  came  in,  towed  by  the  Govcrnoh, 
But  the  garrison  of  the  fort  discovered  them  before  they 
were  near  enough  to  attack  ;  a  few  shots  told  them  their 
surprise  had  failed,  and  they  returned  to  the  fleet 

On  the  morning  of  the  36th  Fanti's  troops  stormed  the 
two  small  outlying  forts  of  Monte  Pclago  and  Pulilo. 
The  guns  of  one  of  the  forts  were  carried  off  by  an 
Austrian  battalion,  the  movement  being  covered  by  a 
dashing  charge  made  by  two  compaoies  of  the  Irish,  who 
took  fifteen  prisoners.  In  the  other  fort  the  guns  were 
spiked  before  the  Piedmontesegot  possession  of  it.  Some 
dismay  was  caused  in  the  town  by  this  success  won  by 
Fanti  \  but  La  Morici^rc  pointed  out  to  his  officers  that 
the  fall  of  outworks  fifteen  hundred  yards  from  the  wall 
was  no  legitimate  reason  for  discouragement,  and  tliat  35 
the  Ficdmontcsc  came  closer  in  they  would  lose  the 
advantage  of  their  long-rangtnjj  fire,  and  the  smooth-bore 
guns  of  the  fortress  would  contend  with  them  on  more 
equal  terms.  Later  in  llie  day,  the  repulse  of  a  Pied- 
monlcsc  attack  on  the  lunette  of  San  Stefano,  near  tlic 
entrenched  camp  in  front  of  the  citadel,  was  some  com- 
pensation for  the  morning's  losses.  A  strong  column 
endeavoured  to  carry  the  outwork  by  a  eoup-tk-maia. 
They  were  allowed  to  advance  well  up  the  glacis  before 
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the  guns  opened  fire  ;  then  they  were  mowed  down  by  a 
storm  of  bullets  and  cannon-balls.  They  fell  back,  leaving 
the  lotifj  slope  strewn  with  700  killed  and  wounded.  Next 
morning  they  suffered  before  the  same  work  a  second 
severe  repulse,  and  this  time  the  Irish  companies  dashed 
out  of  the  entrenched  camp,  fell  upon  them  with  the 
bayonet  as  they  retired,  and  turned  their  retreat  into  a 
headlong  flight.  While  the  Ticdmontcsc  were  suffering 
disastrous  defeat  on  this  point,  Cialdini'-s  troops  were 
slowly  6ghting  their  way  through  the  long-  suburb  between 
Uie  citadel  and  the  sea  in  front  of  the  Torta  Pia.  The 
fleet  brought  its  guns  to  the  aid  of  the  attack,  and,  over- 
weighted by  numbers,  the  Papalini  fell  back  to  the  gate. 
The  bombardment  had  set  fire  to  the  Lazaretto  fort,  tlie 
garrison  evacuated  it,  and  later  in  the  day.  cm-crcd  by  the 
guns  of  the  ships,  the  Fiedmontcse  crossed  the  narrow 
channel  that  surrounds  it,  and  occupied  what  was  left  of 
its  works. 

The  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fighting.  Uut  it 
began  again  at  dawn.  Cialdint  attacked  the  Porta  I'ia. 
Cadorna,  then  a  major-general,  directed  one  of  his  bri- 
gades in  the  attack;  as  Commander-in-Chief  he  was 
destined  to  attack  a  more  famous  Porta  Pia  ten  years 
later.  Five  times  the  city  gate  was  won  and  lost.  It 
finally  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  besieged,  and 
Cialdini  fell  back  into  the  suburb,  placed  some  of  his  guns 
in  position  to  batter  the  gateway,  and  got  two  heavy 
guns  from  the  fleet  to  strengthen  hi5  batteries,  as  well  as 
some  sailors  to  work  them.  In  the  afternoon  the  fire  of 
the  citadel  drove  the  Piedmontcse  out  of  the  Lazaretto 
fort;  so  precipitate  was  their  retreat,  that  manyofthcra 
were  drowned  in  the  sea.     On  the  morning  of  the  2SU1 

I  Cialdini  again  attacked  the  Porta  Pia;  again  he  was 
repuUed  with  heavy  loss,  the  Austrians,  under  Colonel  de 
Gady,  especially  distinguishing  themselves  by  their  bril- 

^liant  conduct  in  holding  the  gate.  On  Che  land  side, 
therefore,  the  circle  of  the  works  was  intact ;  everywhere 
alt  attempts  upon  the  main  body  of  the  fortress  had  been 
repulsed. 
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But  it  was  upon  the  fleet  that  Cavour  had  relied  to 
obtain  possession  of  Ancona  ;  and  the  army  having  failed 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  heroic  garrison,  Pcrsano 
resolved  upon  a  general  attack  by  sea.  E.irly  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  he  bad  himself  conducted  a  boat 
attack  agiiinst  the  chain  at  the  harbour  mouth ;  but  he 
had  been  discovered  in  the  darkness,  itnd  the  Well-directed 
fire  of  the  fort  on  the  Mole  had  forced  him  to  retire.  He 
saw  that  this  fort  effecluaily  protected  the  chain  from  all 
such  enterprises  and  he  determined  to  destroy  it  by  an 
attack  in  overwhelming  force.  Tlie  city  was  already  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  fire,  for  a  general  bombardment  was 
going  on  from  the  land  batteries  and  tlic  fleet.  About 
ooon,  six  of  Pcrsano's  fifty-gun  frigates  ran  close  in  to  the 
harbour  mouth,  .ind  concentrated  thci'r  broadsides  upon 
the  fort  on  the  Mole-head.  It  consisted  of  two  casematcd 
batteries  encircling  the  lighthouse,  armed  with,  in  all, 
twelve  old  smooth-bore  guns,  and  garrisoned  by  150 
artillerymen,  having  for  Iheir  commander  an  Austrian 
volunteer.  Lieutenant  Wcstminthal,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  campaign  of  iSOa  Into  this  little  fort  150  rifled 
guns  now  poured  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell.  The  twelve 
guns  in  the  fort  bravely  replied.  Soon  the  Piedmontesc 
fire  began  to  tell.  Stones  fell  shattered  from  the  sea-wall, 
embrasures  began  to  widen  into  ruinous  breaches,  gun 
after  gun  was  dismounted,  and  tlic  ranks  of  the  little 
garrison  were  sadly  thinned.  At  last  only  three  guns 
remained  in  position,  and  so  few  men  were  left  to  serve 
ihcm,  that  the  more  slightly  wounded  of  those  that  had 
been  struck  took  up  the  work  of  bringing  ammunition 
from  the  magazines. 

The  Piedmontesc  sailors  themselves  were  astounded 
at  the  desperate  daring  of  the  Pontifical  artillerymen.  A» 
the  fire  of  the  fort  slackened,  the  (Icct  drew  nearer.  At 
length  the  Vittore  EmmanueU  goes  close  in  to  the  shat- 
tered fort,  and  bearing  up  within  pistol-shot  of  it,  showers 
salvoes  of  twenty-five  shells  each  upon  the  three  guns  that 
still  defiantly  answer  back.  A  bursting  shell  dismounts 
one  of  them,  and  stretches  its  gunners  dead  and    dying. 
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Still  two  guns  keep  up  the  fire,  served  slowly  and  pain- 
fully by  wear>',  srnoke-befjrimecl  men.  Westminthal  is 
seen  almost  to  the  last  serving  one  of  these  guns  ;  he  falls 
just  bc-rorc  the  final  catastrophe.  Suddenly  above  the 
thunder  of  the  bombardment  rises  a  more  terrible  sound — 
the  roar  as  of  an  up-bursting  volcano.  A  rushing  pillar 
of  fire,  vohimcs  of  white  .smoke  flecked  with  flying  frag- 
ments— and  then  dead  silence  on  land  and  sea,  as  horror- 
stricken  men  stand  still,  and  ever>'  gun  ceases  fire.  A 
shell  has  burst  in  the  magazine  under  the  lighthouse,  and 
the  explosion  has  hurled  into  the  air  the  ruined  fort  and 
the  remnant  of  its  garrison.  A  line  of  foam,  and  a  wide 
ripple  across  the  harbour  mouth,  tell  that  the  chain  has 
sunk,  as  the  wall  to  which  it  hting  gave  way.  Ancona  is 
open  to  the  fleet  of  Piedmont. 

Persano  could  not  repress  his  admiration  of  the 
splendid  defence  of  the  fort;  he  spoke  and  wrote  of  the 
"  admirable  intrepidity  "  of  the  brave  gunners  who  h.id 
held  Iiim  so  long  at  bay.  It  was  half-past  four  on  Sunday, 
tlic  28th  of  September,  iSfio.  Around  the  city,  on  fort  and 
tower  the  white  flag  was  flying.  Xow  that  the  harbour 
was  open,  further  defence  was  impossible.  Soon  out  of 
the  harbour  mouth  came  a  boat  showing  the  white  flap. 
She  approached  alongside  of  Persano's  flagship,  and  Major 
Mauri,  an  officer  of  La  Moriciere's  staff,  went  on  board. 
He  asked  for  an  armistice,  in  order  that  a  capitulation 
might  be  negotiated.  La  Moricitrc,  Mauri  said,  wished  to 
surrender  to  the  fleet,  as  the  land  defences  were  intact  and 
it  was  the  naval  attack  that  had  made  the  place  no  longer 
tenable.  In  reply,  Persano  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
valiant  defence  of  the  garrison,  but  said  that  he  could  not 
decide  .is  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  for  the  ultimate 
decision  lay  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Fanti, 
to  whose  lines  he  oflTered  to  convey  Mauri  in  one  of  his 
launches.  The  major  returned  to  the  town  for  orders.  By 
this  time  it  was  near  sunset.  The  white  flag  was  flying  on 
wall  and  citadel,  and  since  four  o'clock  no  shot  had  been 
fired  on  cither  side.  Resistance  was  at  an  end.  I'hc  sun 
went  down.     Everyone  in  Ancona  was  looking  forward  to 
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a  peaceful  night,  not  a  few  were  already  at  rest,  when,  to 
the  surprise  and  horror  of  all,  at  nine  o'clock  the  land 
batteries  blazod  out  in  a  general  bombardment  of  the 
unforUinatc  city.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  in  reply  ;  neverthe- 
less for  twelve  hours  Fanti  and  Cialdini  continued  that 
brutal  and  murderous  bombardment.  In  vain  Pcrsano 
remonstrated.  lie  sent  one  of  liis  officers  to  Cialdini's 
batteries  near  the  sea  in  front  of  the  Porta  Pia.  Cadorna 
was  in  command  of  them.  Persano's  messenger  begged 
that  he  would  ccaac  firing,  as  the  admiral  was  in  communi- 
cation with  La  Moricitrc  as  to  a  capitulation,  and  all 
rcMstancc  had  ceased.  Cadorna  said  he  had  his  orders, 
and  refused.  Persano  sent  back  in  reply  a  second 
messenger  with  an  indignant  letter,  bidding  Cadorna 
return  to  him  the  sailors  and  the  two  guns  he  had  landed, 
as  so  long  as  they  remained  his  honour  was  involved,  and 
he  wished  the  navy  to  have  no  part  in  such  a  deed. 
Cadorna  sent  back  the  sailors,  but  said  he  would  keep  the 
guns,  as  his  own  artiDcrjmcn  were  quite  able  to  work  llicm. 
So  all  that  night,  and  long  after  dawn  on  the  aptii,  Fanti 
bombarded  tlic  city  which  he  had  said  he  came  to  liberate  ; 
and  the  sentries  of  the  garrison  and  the  terrified  people  in 
the  streets,  whom  the  white  flag  of  truce  and  surrender 
ought  to  have  protected,  saw  all  nighl  long  the  red  trail  of 
the  shells  in  the  sky,  and  heard  them  bursting  on  the 
walls  and  in  the  town.  It  was  an  infamous  act,  fit  to  close 
the  lawless  campaign.^ 

At  dawn  on  the  29th  Mauri  was  again  with  Persano. 
Me  came  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  generals,  and 
Persano  sent  him  to  Fanti's outposts  in  oncof  his  launches. 
The  sailors  and  marines  of  the  fleet  had  meanwhile  occu* 
pied  part  of  the  town,  the  seaward  forts  and  the  quays  ; 
and  a  fatigue  party  was  .■icarching  for  the  mangled  remains 
of  the  dead  in  the  heap  of  ruins  at  the  head  of  the  light- 
house mole.  Still  the  (ire  of  the  land  batteries  continued  ; 
nor  did  it  cease  until  nine  o'clock,  twelve  hours  after  it 

>  1  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  those  who  will  turn  10  the 
Timet  6i  October  36th,  i860,  wi!]  find  there  a  wretched  attempt  to 
defend  lliU  cruelty  un  ihe  part  of  Gcncra.1  KontL 
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had  begun,  and  sixteen  and  a  hair  hours  after  the  hoisting 
of  the  white  flag.  What  the  object  of  it  could  have  been, 
I  cannot  say.  Possibly  it  was  caused  by  the  vexation  of 
FantI  or  Cialdini  at  the  fleet  having  obtained  the  fall  of 
the  place,  while  their  efforts  ngainstthe  land  side  were  still 
unavatlinfj.  They  perhaps  hoped  to  be  able  to  assault 
early  on  the  29th,  and  30  win  some  dubious  laurels  for  the 
army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  a  capitulation  was  signed, 
on  the  same  terms  that  had  been  given  to  the  army  at  Loreto. 
Iji  Moricicrc  went  on  board  of  Pcrsano's  flag^thip.  The 
admiral  gave  him  a  kind  and  chivalrous  reception,  and  he 
accepted  his  hospitality  until  the  stcamcrwas  ready, which 
conveyed  him  on  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  to  his  home 
near  Amiens.  There  he  lived  in  retirement  for  the  brief 
space  of  life  which  still  remained  to  him.  Three  years 
later,  on  Sept.  10th,  i£6s,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
On  a  little  tabic  at  his  bedside  lay  his  crucifi.M,  a  military 
work,  and  the  open  volume  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  So 
closed  the  life  of  that  gallant  son  of  France,  La  Moricicrc, 
a  soldier  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

Piedmont,  having  cru--ihed  the  little  Papal  army  by  mere 
brute  strength  and  force  of  numbers,  attempted  to  place 
the  seal  of  legality  on  its  conquest,  by  repeating  the  farce  of 
^pt/biscite,  which,  like  the  ^//^««?«  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  of 
the  Romagna  and  of  Tuscany,  gave  with  a  remarkable  and 
touching  unanimity  the  votes  of  Vmbria  and  the  Marches 
to  the  Power  whose  bayonets  glittered  round  the  ballot- 
boxes.  The  invading  army  repaired  its  losses,  put  the 
captured  fortresses  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  gathered  for 
a  fresh  campaign  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  ncwJy 
acijuired  provinces. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  STRUGGLE  OK  THE  VOLTURNO  AND  AT  GAETA. 

On  October  gth  King  Victor  Emmanuel — who  li.id  nomi- 
nally taken  command  of  tJic  army  assembled  in  Umbria 
and  the  Marches  for  the  invasion  of  the  Neapolitan 
provinces — issued  from  Ancona  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  people  of  Southern  Italy.  This  address  was  a  con- 
fession. Cavour's  declarations  of  a  few  months  before,  to 
the  effect  that  the  I'icdmontese  Government  was  a  stranger 
to  Garibaldi's  enterprise  and  had  tried  to  stop  it,  went  for 
nothing  in  the  face  of  a  Royal  proclamation,  which,  now 
that  Garibaldi  was  successful,  said  : — "  In  Sicily  men  were 
fighting  for  liberty,  when  a  brave  soldier  devoted  to  Italy 
and  to  me,  General  Garibaldi,  ru-ihed  to  their  aid.  I  could 
not,  1  had  no  right  to.  hold  him  back."  The  proclamation 
warned  the  Neapolitans  against  the  intrigues  of  the 
MazEimans.  *'  I  come,"  said  the  king,  "  not  to  impose  my 
will  upon  you, but  to  make  yours  respected."*  In  fact,  the 
army  came  to  put  down  both  tlic  Dictator  Garibaldi  and 
King  Francis,  to  turn  the  strong  positions  held  by  the 
Royal  troops,  and  by  outnumbering  and  overweighting 
the  red-shirtcd  volunteers  to  make  the  Ma2/.inian  Republic 
an  impossibility  for  Garibaldi,  and  check  any  rasli  enter- 
prises against  Rome  or  Venice — pears  yet  unripe  for 
plucking. 

When  laat  we  followed  Garibaldi's  movements,  he  had 
just  secured  Naples.  Let  us,  before  we  follow  the  Koyal 
campaign,  take  up  the  thread  of  the  Garibaldian  operations, 
and  sec  what  he  effected  during  the  busy  month  of 
September,  while  his  old  ally  Persano  was  battering  the 
forts  of  Ancona  with  his  broadsides.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  month,  Garibaldi  was  inactive.  He  ordered  the  four 
divisions  of  hi*  army  to  be  rai.<icd  to  I3,ooo  men  each,  but, 
as  Forbes  remarked,    it  was    significant  that  to    these 
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divisions  only  Calabrese  and  Northern  Italians  were 
admitted.  Where  was  the  unanimous  rush  to  arms  of  the 
people  of  Naptcs  and  Sicily  ?  There  was  room  for  all  who 
joined  him  in  a  single  weak 
division  chiefly  composed  of 
deserters  from  the  Royal 
army  of  King  Francis. 
Cascrta  was  occupied  with- 
out opposition.  The  Royal 
troc^s  lay  about  Capua, 
20,000  strong ;  20,000  more 
.■stretched  along  the  Vol- 
tumo  to  Cajazxo  among  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines. On  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  the  Garibaldians 
lay  upon  a  long  curve,  stretching  from  Avcrsa  by  Sta. 
Maria  and  Cascrta  to  Madalonc,  the  convex  side  of  the 
curve  fronting  Capua,  and  being  only  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Sta.  Maria,  where  the  Neapolitan  and  Garibaldian 
outposts  were  in  contact  In  the  Abruzzi  there  were  some 
insurrectionary  bands  in  motion.  At  Ariano,  to  the  vast 
of  Ucnevcnto,  an  insurrection  of  another  kind,  a  reaction 
against  the  Garibaldian  revolution  had  broken  out.  Tiirr, 
in  the  name  of  (rccdom  and  the  rule  of  the  popular  will, 
trampled  it  out  al  the  head  of  a  column  of  nine  hundred 
men.  This  was  the  beginning  of  wild  work,  that  went  on 
in  the  Two  Sicilies  for  five  years,  always  in  the  name  of 
freedom  and  the  will  of  the  people,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  to  will  what  their  Piedmontcse  masters 
told  them. 

Garibaldi  came  up  from  Naples  to  Caserta  rm  the  18th, 
the  day  of  Castclfidardo.  It  was  currently  reported  in 
Naples  that  Capua  would  be  taken  next  day,  that  an 
a.ssault  would  be  made  merely  in  order  to  save  the  honour 
of  the  besieged,  but  that  there  would  be  no  real  resistance. 
On  the  19th  a  strong  Garibaldian  column  attacked  the 
southern  outworks  of  Capua.  It  was  afterwards  said  that 
this  was  a  mere  feint,  meant  to  cover  the  attack  which  was 
made  simultaneously  by  another  column  upon  the  extreme 
lefl  of  the  Neapolitan  position  at  Cajazzo-     NcvccUkI^^s, 
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the  Supposed  feint  was  continued  for  four  long  hours.  It 
ended  in  the  headlong  rout  of  the  Gartbaldians.  Charged 
by  some  squadrons  ofcavalry,  their  line  gave  way.  a  general 
panic  seized  them,  some  Sicilian  regiments  fied  en  masse; 
even  officers  galloped  ofT,  and  some  of  the  fugitives  seised 
the  ambulance  waggons,  and  drove  away  in  them.  Had 
the  Neapolitans  attacked  in  their  turn.  tJiey  might  perhaps 
have  driven  Garibaldi  bacic  upon  Naples  ;  but  they  showed 
a  lamentable  want  of  enterprise.  This  was  part[y  due  to 
the  staff  having  been  informed  that  a  couple  of  thousand 
Garibaldians  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  at 
Cajazzo,  and  driving  the  garrison  out  of  the  town.  This 
the  Garibaldians  announced  as  the  real  object  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  li>th,  and  claimed  a  victory.  Their  triumph 
did  not  last  long. 

On  the  2ist  King  Francis  and  the  Dulte  of  Oiserta 
in  person  attacked  Cajaziowith  a  strong  force,  stormed 
the  town,  and  drove  the  Garibaldians,  under  Colonel 
Cattabenc,  over  the  Volturno.  Nearly  a  thousand  of 
Cattabene's  men  were  shot,  bayoneted,  or  drowned  in 
the  river.  Garibaldi,  in  the  operations  of  these  three  days 
(19th  to  2ist),  showed  that  however  able  he  was  as  a 
guerilla  leader,  he  wa.s  no  general.  On  the  19th  he 
attacked  both  ends  oftlic  Nc.ipotitan  line.  One  attack, 
the  least  important,  succeeded  ;  tlic  other,  which  was  too 
strong  for  a  feint  and  too  weak  for  victory,  failed  disas- 
trously ;  and  then,  instead  of  supporting  the  column  at 
Cajazzo  if  he  intended  to  profit  by  his  partial  success,  or 
of  withdrawing  it  if  he  did  not  mean  to  follow  it  up,  he 
left  it  unsupported  to  be  crushed  by  the  king's  attack  on 
the  2ist.  Garibaldi  had  the  good  sense  to  accept  his  own 
incompetence  to  conduct  a  successful  attack.  He  resolved 
to  wait  upon  the  defensive,  until  the  coming  of  the  Picd- 
montese  to  his  assistance.  Already  there  were  Picdmon- 
tcsc  liners,  bcrsaglUri  and  artillery  at  Naples ;  but  the 
help  he  was  waiting  for  was  that  of  Cialdini  and  Fanti, 
now  battering  aw,iy  at  the  land  defences  of  Ancona.  He 
strengthened  his  position  with  batteries  and  barricades,  and 
massed  30,000  men  to  defend  it.  Of  these,  11,000  were 
CaJ^brcsc   and    Sicilians,    the    rent    Northern     Italians. 
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Where  were  tlie  Neapolitans  ?  They  were  represented  by 
one  solitary  hussar  in  a  squadron  of  Aversa.'  So  much 
for  Garibaldi's  liberation  of  a  willing  people. 

Had  tile  Neapolitans  been  well  led,  instead  of  attacking 
Cattabene  at  Cajazxo  on  the  sist,  they  would  have  come 
out  of  Capua  in  Torce  on  the  30th,  and  attacked  the  Gari- 
baldtans  at  Santa  Maria  and  on  the  hills  around  it.  But 
unfortunately  they  did  nothing  but  observe  Garibaldi's 
movements  till  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  on  the  ist  of 
October,  when  the  partial  panic  of  the  19th  was  long 
forgotten,  and  when  the  Garlbaldian  position  was  consider- 
ably strengthened,  they  attacked  it  with  from  25,000  to 
30,000  men,  divided  into  five  columns.  One  of  these 
columns.crossingthcVolturno  between  Capua  and  Cajazzo, 
was  to  march  upon  Caserta  and  Maddaloni,  su  as  to  keep 
the  Garibaldians  in  that  direction  occupied,  while  the  four 
other  columns  attacked  in  front  of  Capua,  two  on  the  left 
assailing  the  village  of  St.  Angela  and  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  Monte  Tifata,  while  on  the  right  two  others  were 
directed  ajjainst  the  town  of  Sta.  Maria.  The  secret  of  tlie 
attack  was  not  well  kept.  The  Garibaldians  knew  on  the 
day  before  what  was  coming,  and  were  more  or  less  prepared 
even  for  the  direction  it  subsequently  took.  The  operations 
of  the  day  on  the  Neapolitan  side  were  directed  by  General 
Ritucci.  The  king  was  with  him,  and  more  than  once  was 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  Garibaldian  guns.  The  attack 
upon  St.  Angelo  was  led  by  Generals  Afanto  di  Rivera, 
Palmieri  and  Nigri ;  that  upon  Sta.  Maria  by  General 
Mcngel. 

The  6ring  began  at  4  a.m.,  in  the  grey  misty  twilight  of 
the  autumn  morning.  Almost  simultaneously,  artillery 
was  heard  from  the  hills  near  St.  Angclo  and  from  Bixio's 
positions  at  Maddaloni.  At  Sta.  Maria.  Mcngel  rapidly 
drove  in  the  outposts  of  Milvitz's  Garibaldian  brigade,  and 
white  one  of  his  column.**  assaulted  the  gate  of  the  town 
and  a  battery  on  the  railway  to  the  right,  another  pushed 
in  between  it  and  St  Angclo,  and  nearly  took  prisoner 
Garibaldi,  who  with  his  staff  was  hurrj-ingto  tlic  key  of  his 
position  at  St.  Angclo.     Only  the  mist  and  a  timely  flight 
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along  a  water-course  saved  him,  but  Count  Arrivabcnc.  the 
corrcapondent  of  the  Dailjt  News,  who  was  with  him,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans.  Arrivetl  at  St.  Angcio, 
Garibaldi  found  that  Afanto  dr  Rivera's  vanguard  had 
taken  half  the  village,  a  four-gun  battery,  and  about  300 
prisoners.  Round  the  great  monastery,  which  formed  the 
citadel  of  the  place,  the  fight  was  raging  hotly.  Here  the 
advance  of  the  Neapolitans  had  been  checked.  During 
the  day  they  made  no  further  progress ;  at  this  point,  the 
steep  slopes,  and  strong  buildings,  lined  with  sharpshooters 
and  continually  reinforced  from  Cascrta,  proved  a  natural 
fortress  beyond  the  power  of  a  coup.dt-main.  At  Sta. 
Maria,  the  barricades  of  the  town  brought  Mcngel's  attack 
to  a  ftanditill.  For  four  hours  he  stubbornly  as^ulted 
them,  losing  heavily  ;  at  length  Milvitz  and  Miilfnchini's 
Garibaldians  were  strong  enough  to  assume  the  offensive, 
and  the  Neapolitans  were  pressed  back  towards  Capua. 

It  u-as  eight  o'clock,  and  so  far  tlie  Garibaldians  had  only 
lost  the  ground  taken  at  the  first  rush,and  both  Sta.  Maria 
and  San  Angclo  were  safe  ;  the  Neapolitan  generals  had 
shown  a  want  of  sufficient  dash  and  enterprise  to  follow  up 
their  first  successes.  Especially  Mengcl,  partly  misled  by 
his  guides,  had  wasted  life  uselessly  in  attacking  Sta. 
Maria  in  front,  instead  of  turning  it,  attacking  Milvitz  on 
his  rear,  and  then  pressing  towards  the  Monte  Tifala  to 
co-opcratc  wldi  Afanto  di  Kivcra  and  his  brother  generals. 
From  eight  to  near  eleven  there  was  a  lull  in  the  Aght, 
and  the  firing  along  the  line  became  slacker.  Ateleven, 
the  Neapolitans  made  another  serious  attack.  It  was  led 
by  the  Count  de  Trani,  the  king's  brother,  who,  covered  by 
a  heavy  artillery  fire,  attacked  Sta.  Maria,  but  was  as  un« 
successful  as  Mengol  had  been  in  the  morning.  At  noon, 
bixio  sent  up  word  to  Garibaldi  that  the  attack  on  Mad- 
daloni  had  been  repulsed.  Probably  the  commander  had 
given  it  up  under  the  impression  that  having  fought  for 
nearly  eight  hours  he  had  done  enough  to  keep  Bixio 
occupied  for  that  day  at  least.  For  all  he  knew,  the  fight- 
ing before  Capua  was  over.  This  attack  on  Maddaloni 
was  an   unfortunate  part  of  the  plan,  without  any  corrc- 
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spending  gain.  It  diverted  7000  men  from  the  real  battle- 
field, and  placed  them  at  such  a  distance  that  all  commu^ 
nication  with  them  was  difBcult,  and  they  were  practical!/ 
isolated.  The  cessation  of  the  fight  at  Maddaloni  enabled 
Garibaldi  to  greatly  strengthen  his  line  of  battle  in  and 
between  Sta.  Marin  and  San  Angelo.  About  the  same 
time,  too,  roinforccnicnts  began  to  arrive  from  Naples  by 
rail— Sirtori,  the  chief  of  the  stalT,  had  telegraphed  for 
them  early  in  the  day ;  and  the  first  to  arrive  were  artil- 
lerymen of  the  regular  army  of  Piedmont,  who  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  Garibaldian  batteries.  Their  dark 
uniforms  were  noticed  by  the  Neapolitan  officers,  who  were 
thus  led  to  believe  that  a  considerable  force  of  regulars 
must  be  at  hand.  Two  thousand  hersagUeri  were,  indeed, 
coming  up  by  train  from  Naples,  but  they  did  not  arrive 
till  the  fi^ht  was  over.  Near  two  o'clock  it  became  evident 
that  the  Neapolitans  were  becoming  exhausted.  A  general 
advance  of  the  Garibaldians  toolc  place,  and  the  Neapo- 
litans fell  back  on  Capja,  losing  several  guns.  Two  of 
these  were  taken  by  some  of  Garibaldi's  Hungarian  bussars 
near  Sta.  Maria.  They  were  secured  nnd  dragged  into  the 
toivti  by  a  party  of  twelve  blue-jaclccts  from  Mundy's 
squadron — an  awkward  incident  variously  explained : 
according  to  the  Blue  Book,  they  were  men  on  leave,  who 
eJiarteedio  be  there,  having  come  up  from  Naples  with  the 
Piedmontese  artillery  to  sec  the  fighting.  Before  San 
Angelo,  when  the  Garibaldians  occupied  the  four-gun 
battery,  they  found  in  it  some  charred  corpses.  It  was 
at  once  proclaimed  that  the  Neapolitans  had  deliberately 
burned  the  wounded  to  death  ;  and  an  English  illustrated 
paper  published  a  picture  of  the  horrible  scene,  purely 
imaginary,  for  its  correspondent  was  in  the  Garibaldian 
lines.  The  real  fact  was  that  some  houses  near  the  battery 
were  set  on  fire  in  the  fight,  and  the  flames  spread  to  straw 
in  the  battery,  so  that  some  of  the  bodies  lying  there  were 
scorched  and  burned,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Ihey  were  all  dead.  In  any  ca.ie  the  affair  was  an  accident 
of  the  battle. 

So  ended   the  fight  on   the  Vollumo,  an  undoubted 
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Garibaldian  victory,  but  dearly  purchased  by  lieavy  tosses. 
It  was  due  partly  to  the  misdirection  of  the  Neapolitan 
attack,  especially  on  that  part  of  the  field  where  Mengel 
was  in  command,  partly  to  the  extreme  strength  of  Gari- 
baldi's line  on  the  steep,  almost  precipitous,  sides  of  the 
hilU  round  San  Angelo,  the  key  of  his  position.  Yet  there 
were  moments  when  all  seemed  tost ;  and  how  doubtful 
the  combat  was,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Neapolitans 
took  more  prisoners  than  the  Garibaldians,  Forbes,  who 
was  with  Garibaldi,  reports  500Neapolitan  prisoners;  and 
for  the  Garibaldian  loss  in  prisoners  and  missing,  700. 
The  column  of  Picdmontcsc  from  Naples  which  came  up 
in  the  afternoon  was  a  welcome  reinforcement.  Next  day 
these  bersaglitri,  with  a  strong  force  of  Calabrcse,  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  oflf  and  capturing,  near  Caserta,  about 
1800  men  of  the  column  which  on  the  day  before 
had  attacked  Bixio  at  Maddaloni.  They  had  received  a 
false  report  that  the  king  was  victorious,  and  were  march- 
ing  straight  upon  the  strong  position  round  Caserta.  where 
they  expected  to  fmd  their  friends.  Other  smaller  de- 
tached bodies  of  the  same  column  were  picked  up  and 
made  prisoners  in  the  course  of  the  day — all  lamentable 
results  of  the  useless  »nd  too  far  extended  diversion  against 
Maddaloni. 

Notwithstanding  his  victory,  Garibaldi  remained  on  the 
defensive  in  his  positions  at  San  Angela  and  Sta.  Maria. 
Nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  rash  attack  on  Capua,  and 
the  king's  troops  were  now  at  hand.  Three  thousand 
more  troops  had  reached  Naples  by  sea,  and  tlie  army  of 
the  Marches  would  soon  cross  the  frontier  under  Cialdiai. 
Three  days  after  tlic  battle  of  tlie  Voltumo,  the  King  of 
Piedmont  in  a  proclamation  to  his  army  announced  that 
betook  personal  command  of  them  from  that  date.  "I 
am  satisfied  with  you,"  be  said,  "  because  you  arc  worthy 
of  Italy.  By  arms  you  have  vanquished  your  ^-ncniies, 
and  by  good  conduct  the  calumniators  of  the  iL-ilianname. 
The  mercenaries  whom  I  set  free  will  speak  of  you  in 
foreign  countries,  after  having  learned  that  God  recom- 
penses those  who  serve  Him,  and  not  those  who  oppress 
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peoples  and  despise  the  right  of  nations" — a  principle  true 
enough,  but  h<:rc  of  doubtful  apptication,  and  rather  blas- 
phemously used,  unless  indeed  the  fortune  of  battle  Is  to 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  right  is,  in  all  cases,  on  the 
side  of  the  victorious. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  6lh  of  October,  the  Count  de 
Cavour  wrote  a  letter  to  Baron  Winspcarc,  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador,  who,  notwithstanding  Pcrsano's  acts  of  war, 
had  remained  at  Turin.  In  this  letter  he  announced  to 
him  that  thi  Picdmontcse  troops  had  received  orders  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  account  of  Ihe  anarchy 
which  prevailed  there,  and  on  account  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  capital  by  the  king,  which  he  took  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  abdication.  Winspeare  replied  by  a  protcat, 
in  which  he  had  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  the 
anarchy  to  which  Cavour  referred  was  Cavour's  own  work. 
Next  day  he  left  Turin  for  Gaeta. 

The  final  invasion  began  on  the  9th,  the  day  of  Victor 
Emmanuel's  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  South. 
Several  regiments  were  landed  at  Kaplcs  ;  the  division  of 
De  Sonnaz  was  sent  by  sea  to  Manfredonia,  whence  it  was 
to  march  across  the  plain  of  the  Capitanata  to  Bcncvento, 
and  unite  with  the  Garibaldians  on  the  Volturno,  The 
Garibaldians  needed  all  that  could  be  given  to  them,  for 
tinder  the  influence  of  inaction  and  being  no  longer  actively 
supported  by  Cavour's  agents  (for  the  regulars  were  now 
to  do  all  the  work)  some  of  the  battalions  were  melting 
away,  and  none  of  the  country  people  were  joining  tliem. 
Almost  the  last  reinforcement  Garibaldi  received  was  a 
battalion  raised  by  a  Garibaldian  Committee  in  England, 
and  landed  at  Naples  in  the  middle  of  October: — of  this 
more  anon.  The  main  Picdmontese  army  under  the  king 
and  Cialdini  entered  the  Abruzzi  on  the  iith,  the  same 
day  on  which  Garibaldi,  yielding  at  length  to  Villamarina 
and  Cavour,  decreed  that  on  the  21st  Naples  and  Sicily 
should  declare  \>y  plebiscite  whetlier  Or  not  they  would  be 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Victor  Kmmanucl, 

The  Abruzzi  were  the  scene  of  widespread  civil  war,  for 
bands  of  peasants  had  taken  up  arms  to  resist  the  insur- 
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r«ctionary  bands  organized  by  the  Garibaldians.  In  the 
north,  near  the  old  frontier  of  Uie  Marches,  and  not  many 
miles  from  llie  Adriatic,  the  mediaeval  fortress  of  I'ivitclla 
del  Tronto,  perched  on  its  lofty  crag,  and  garrisoned  by 
400  men  under  a  good  officer,  Colonel  Giovane,  refused  to 
surrender  to  Cialdini,  and  became  ihc  centre  of  a  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  Picdtnontcsc,  The  pass  and  town  of 
Isernia,  in  the  province  of  MoUse,  on  the  southern  verge  of 
the  Abruzii,  to  which  it  forms  one  of  the  main  approaches, 
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was  held  by  a  Neapolitan  battalion,  commanded  b>'  General 
Scotti  ;  hundreds  of  armed  peasants  crowded  to  his 
standard,  and  the  movement  became  so  serious  that 
Garibaldi  determined  to  try  to  break  up  Scolti's  force,  in 
which  the  irregulars  now  outnumbered  the  troops.  He 
sent  Nullo,  Zario,  and  six  other  of  his  ofliccrs  to  Campo- 
basso,  where  they  mustered  the  revohitionary  bands  of  the 
district,  and  on  October  1 8th  marched  upon  Isernia.  The 
Royalists  defeated  theni  with  j^rcat  loiifl,  four  of  the 
Garibaldian  leaders  being  killed.  The  reaction  was  there- 
fore triumphant  in  the  Molise;  and  Garibaldi,  afraid  that 
Scotti  with  Xivi  soldiers  and  peasants  might  leave  Isernia 
and  fall  upon  the  flanlc  of  Dc  Sonnae'  line  of  march  from 
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Manfrcdonia,  sent  Medici  wilh  3500  men  to  cover  the  roads 
leading  to  the  south-cast  from  Isemia.  But  his  anxiety 
on  that  point  did  not  last  long.  Cialdini,  though  he  had 
to  advance  by  difHcult  mountain  roads,  was  near  at 
hand,  and  two  days  arter  the  Garibaldian  defeat  at  Iscrnia 
he  attacked  the  pass  and  town,  throwing  tenfold  odds 
against  the  brave  peasants  and  the  handful  of  soldiers  who 
defended  it. 

The  battle  could  not,  and  did  not  last  long.  The 
Royalists  were  driven  from  their  position,  and  Scotti  and 
goo  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  regulars  were  sent 
northwards  under  guards,  but  Cialdini  shot  a  large  number 
of  the  peasants  in  cold  blood,  and  when  it  struck  him  that 
the  Nea[>olitan3  might  exact  reprisals  by  shooting  their 
Garibaldian  prisoners — as  by  the  public  law  of  Europe 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do — he  sent,  through  Garibaldi, 
a  message  to  General  Ritucci,  who  commanded  at  Capua, 
telling  him  that  if  one  of  the  Garibaldians  was  executed  he 
would  shoot  Geneml  Scotti  and  the  other  soldiers  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands  at  Iscrnia.  Thus  Cialdini  began  his 
long  career  of  blood  and  massacre  ia  the  I^eapolitan  pro- 
vinces. The  peasants,  whom  be  shot  year  after  year,  were 
only  fighting  for  their  lawful  king  ;  they  were  not  like  the 
Garibaldian  filibusters  from  Genoa;  but  Cialdini  uni- 
formly treated  them  as  rebels,  applying  to  them  the  term 
"brigands,"  a  name  which. like  that  of  klephts  in  the  Greek 
insurrection,  had  in  some  previous  wars  been  given  to  the 
insurgents  of  Naples,  notably  by  the  MuratisU  under  King 
Joachim,  when  Lnglish  admirals  and  sailors  co-operated 
with  the  so-called  brigands. 

Cialdini's  capture  of  Iscrnia,  and  his  advance  southward 
by  Venafro  and  Tcano,  so  as  to  strike  in  between  the 
Gangliano  and  the  Voltumo,  rendered  the  latter  line  no 
longer  tenable.  The  Neapolitans  therefore,  leaving  a  gar- 
rison of  €000  men  in  Capua,  withdrew  to  the  Gangliano. 
Cialdini,  on  reaching  Teano,  turned  in  pursuit  of  them.and 
near  Sezza  his  vanguard  encountered  the  rear-guard  of 
King  Francis.  A  sharp  action  followed,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantage was  on  the  side  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  continued 
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their  retreat  to  the  Gangliano  without  being  further 
molested.  On  the  24th,  by  Cialdini's  request,  the  Gari- 
baldian  column,  with  the  General  at  the  head  of  it,  had 
crossed  the  Voltumo  at  Cajazio,  and  marched  up  by  the 
Teano  road  to  co-operate,  it  was  said,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Neapolitans.  At  Teano,  on  the  26th,  Garibaldi,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  met  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  kind  and 
the  man  who  had  done  his  work  so  well  in  the  South 
galloped  up  to  each  other,  and  grasped  hands.  Garibaldi 
salutinK  Victor  Emmanuel  as  Rl-  d'llalia.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Garibaldians  were  brought  across  the  Volturno 
speciallj'  for  thLi  dramatic  scene,  for  on  the  28th  they  went 
back  to  the  lines  before  Capua. 

Garibaldi's  salutation  of  Victor  Emmanuel  as  Rtd'italia 
marked  his  accepUince  of  the  pltbisciu,  which  had  been 
carried  into  effect  at  Naples  on  the  2ist.  The  first  step  in 
preparing  the  way  for  it  had  been  to  remove  ail  the 
emfi^UKiiWw  Bourbon  dynasty  and  substitute  thorough- 
going re\'oIulionists  for  them.  Under  the  rule  of  these 
men  the  country,  even  in  the  few  weeks  before  the  pUbisciUt 
had  already  fallen  into  a  wretched  state.  Mr.  ElUot  (now 
Sir  Henry  ElUot),  the  Biitlsh  ambassador  at  Naples, 
whose  despatches  show  that  he  was  favourably  inclined  to 
the  Garibaldian  movement,  and  whose  evidence  on  this 
point  is  therefore  all  the  more  important,  wrote  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  ijlli  of  October; — "According  to  the 
accounts  which  have  reached  me,  the  general  condition  ol 
the  provinces  is  in  the  highest  degree  deplorable.  In  many 
parts  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  has  become  very 
great,  while  the  liberation  of  the  convicts  and  criminats, 
tlie  entire  impunity  with  which  crime  may  be  committed, 
Uic  dearncss  of  provisions,  the  cessation  of  all  trade,  and 
the  want  of  employment,  give  but  a  cheerless  prospect  for 
the  beginning  of  ivinter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  per- 
sons who  occupied  places  of  trust  and  importance  were  no 
doubt  corrupt  and  incompetent ;  but  they  were  removed 
without  diserimination,  and  they  have  been  replaced 
without  care ;  and  if  I  am  to  believe  the  accounts  of 
those  who  were  no  friends  of  the  late  state  of  things, 
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malversation,  corruption,  and  opprcsxion  are  greater  at 
the  present  moment  than  they  have  been  at  any  previous 
period" 

Nextday  he  wrote  agftin  to  Lord  John  Russell, and  spoke 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  plibiscite.  "  The  vote,"  he 
said,  "is  to  be  taken  by  universal  suFTragc,  and  although 
not  avowedly  by  open  voting,  it  is  so  arranged  that  what 
each  man  docs  will  be  known,  and  public  opinion  brought 
to  bear  on  him.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  proportion 
of  negative  votes  would  under  anycircutnstanccshavc  been 
vciy  large,  but  with  the  present  arrangement  there  is  still 
less  chance  of  it.  .  .  .  Both  the  terms  of  the  vote  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken  arc  well  calculated  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  majority  for  the  annexation,  but 
not  so  well  Htted  to  ascertain  the  real  wishes  of  the 
country."  On  the  day  of  the  pUhiscitt  the  votes  were  sub- 
jected to  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  a  very  tangible 
form.  The  National  Guard,  with  fixed  bayonets,  stood  at 
the  voting  urns.  One  man  who  voted  No  at  Monle  Cal- 
vario  was  repaid  with  a  stab  for  his  boldness/  All  the 
Garibatdians,   most    of  whom,   as    we   have   seen,    were 

^ Northern  Italians,  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the  capacity 
of '■  liberators." 
The  result  was  announced  to  be  :— 
Ag 
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Again  the  same  suqirising  unanimity  that  had  been 
witnessed  in  Savoy.  Nice,  Tuscany,  the  Romagna,  Umbria, 
the  Marches,  and  invariably  on  the  side  of  ihc  men  whose 

■  troops  held  the  country.  In  Naples  a  vote  of  another 
kind  was  given  by  the  almost  simultaneous  insurrection 
which  had  already  begun  to  spread  from  the  Abruzzi  to 

H  Calabria.  There  was  truth  in  Prince  Murat's  proclamation 
to  the  Neapolitans,  published  immediately  after  the 
pUbiscite^  when  the  Muratist  party  made  an  attempt  to 

*  Bolalla,  J?^»W»A'^n  A-  \%fx3fn  Sia'U,  \oL  li.  p.  131. 
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profit  by  the  dissatisfacTion  of  the  Neapolitans  with  their 
new  masters.  In  this  proclamation  he  declared  tliat  a 
wretched  Tarce  had  been  played  in  the  streets  of  Naples, 
and  that  crowds  of  violent  men  grouped  round  ballot- 
boxes  which  concealed  nothing  formed  only  a  travesty  of 
a  free  election.  When  was  a  modern  pU'hiscite  anything 
else  ?  Where  did  it  ever  give  anything  but  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  the  party  in  power  ? 

The  pUbisciU  could  not,  however,  make  Victor  Em- 
manuel king  of  the  south  until  the  reaction  was  put  down 
and  King  Francis  driven  from  Gacta.  The  former  was 
the  work  of  years,  the  latter  of  months.  On  the  sglh  of 
October  Craldini's  van-gu.ird  tried  to  cross  the  Garigliano, 
and  was  repulsed  by  General  Salzano,  leaving  five  guns  in 
the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans.  He  therefore  moved  his 
army  nearer  the  sea.  where  he  could  cross  the  river  under 
the  guns  of  Persano's  fleet,  and  force  the  Neapolitans 
either  to  fall  back  on  Gaeta  or  be  cut  off  from  it.  This 
much  Pcrsano  could  do  for  him,  but  he  could  give  no 
further  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Gaeta,  for  off  the  port  lay 
the  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Barbier  de  Tinan,  with 
orders  not  to  permit  a  blockade.  The  Imperial  Government 
was  now  playing  into  Prince  Murat's  hands,  and  had  a 
hope  that  by  this  partial  intervention  it  might  be  able  to 
find  some  means  of  advancing  his  chances  of  the  crown  of 
Naples.  The  lioj-jil  commanders  at  Mola,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  GanglianOj  thought  that  Barbier  de  Tinan's  inter- 
ference would  have  gone  further,  and  that  he  would  have 
prevented  Persano  from  bombarding  their  positions ;  but 
this  formed  no  part  of  his  mission,  and  the  Neapolitan 
generals  paid  dearly  for  their  negligence  in  not  havinjj; 
erected  heavy  batteries  at  the  river  mouth,  when,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  Cialdini,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the 
fleet,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Garigliano.  Mola  was  bom- 
barded, and  the  Royalists  felt  back  on  Gacta.  A  portion 
of  the  Neapolitan  army  was  sent  to  Tcrracina,  where  it 
surrendered  to  the  I'ontitical  authorities.  The  rest  was 
withdrawn  into  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  which  Cialdini 
prepared  to  besiege. 
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Capua  had  already  fallen.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  isl  of  November,  in  the  presence  of  Victor  Ivmmanucl. 
the  Picdmontesc  siegx;  butteries  hiid  begun  a  general 
bombanlincnt,  which  lasted  for  about  two  hours.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  an  assault  early  on  the  2nd,  but  the 
Swiss  General,  Du  Cornet,  who  commandetl  in  the  town, 
offered  to  capitulate  if  honourable  term*  were  given  to 
him ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  place  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  riedmontese.  It  was  capable  of  a  much  longer  de- 
fence ;  the  siege  had  really  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  The 
fall  of  Capua  brought  to  an  end  the  operations  in  which 
the  Garibaldians  were  engaged,  for  the  att-ick  on  Gaeta 
was  to  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  I'icdmontcse  army. 
Garibaldi  had,  in  reality,  ended  his  campaign  with  his 
meeting  with  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Teano.  On  Novem- 
ber  rst  he  was  in  Naples  haranguing  a  crowd,  telling  them 
that  the  Pope  was  the  chief  enemy  of  Italy,  and.  in  brief, 
"  was  Antichrist."  On  the  4th  he  distributed  medals  to 
the  survivors  of  the  Mtile  di  Marsala,  the  1007  men  who 
had  landed  with  him  in  Sicily  in  May.  Only  about  500 
were  left,  a  good  proof  that  they  had  not  been  backward, 
for  there  had  not  been  many  engagements.  On  the  6th 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  to  have  reviewed  the  Garibaldian 
army  at  Cascrta,  and  then  to  have  made  his  entry  into 
Naples.  The  divisions  of  Medici,  Turr,  Bixio,  and  Avez- 
zatut,  15.000  strong,  were  assembled  for  thi-;  purpo.ie  at 
Caserta ;  7000  more  under  Cosenz  and  La  Maza  were  at 
Capua;  so  that  tJie  Garibaldian  army  had  dwindled  to 
32,000  men.  The  king  had  never  shown  much  liking  for 
Garibaldi  and  his  followers,  nor  had  he  fully  understood 
CaTOur"*  policy.  While  the  first  Garibaldian  expedition 
was  on  its  way  to  Sicily,  he  had  remarked  to  a  French 
diplomatist,  that  if  the  Neapolitans  caught  and  hanged 
Garibaldi  it  would  greatly  simplify  matters :  "  of  course," 
he  added  jestingly,  "  wc  should  be  very  sorry,  and  what  a 
splendid  monument  wc  would  erect  to  him." '  He  now 
put  an  open  slight  upon  the  rcd-shirted  army.    Garibaldi 


'  D'Ideville,  Sfiuvtmrs  iPitn  Diplomat*  jn  IlalU. 
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and  tiis  1 5,000  men  had  been  waiting  some  hours  under 
anns,  when  he  sent  word  from  Capua  that  he  could  not 
come  Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  Garibaldians ; 
their  comrade,  Commander  Forbes,  expressed  it  fully  when 
he  wrote  that  Napoleon  III.  would  not  treat  his  instru- 
ments thus:  "However  great  scoundrels  lie  may  think 
them  or  know  tlicm  to  be,  he  will  not  be  quite  such  a  fool 
as  to  tell  them  so.  Yet  this  is  the  part  Victor  Emmanuel 
has  allowetl  his  ministers  to  make  him  play.  It  is  as  if 
he,  the  receiver  of  :>tolen  goods,  not  content  with  getting 
them  for  nothing,  were  to  turn  round  on  the  principals 
and  s;iy, '  You  are  a  set  of  Mazzinists',  which  in  European 
parlance  means  thieves  and  robbers.  No  one  looks  for 
gratitude  in  tliis  world  j  but  common  decency  becomes  a 
monarch,  if  not  policy."*  .  .  .  "Towards  evening,"  he 
continues,  in  an.angry  strain  of  irony,  "  tlie  receiver  of  the 
stolen  goods  sent  to  say  tliat  he  could  not  possibly  mix 
in  the  society  of  tlic  robbers  on  that  day  at  any  rate,  but 
requested  the  bandit  chief  to  act  for  him.  and  take  a  last 
fond  look  at  the  aboul-to-be-disbandcd  gang." 

Under  a  down-pour  of  rain,  Garibaldi  reviewed  his 
army,  and  bade  it  farewell  till  he  would  raise  his  standard 
again.  Next  day  the  king,  accompanied  by  Garibaldi, 
_Tlirr,  and  Coscnz,  made  his  entry  into  Naples.  "Their 
reception/'*  says  Forbes,  "did  not  correspond  with  the 
occasion,  the  king  being  before  his  time,  the  municipality 
unprepared,  and  the  rain  pitiless.  Not  of  much  im- 
portance, as  even  the  disapprobation  of  the  inliabitants 
of  Naples  would  be  the  highest  honour  tlicy  could  be- 
stow." But  what  of  the  pUhiscUe  ?  Did  not  Victor  Em- 
manuel come  in  virtue  of  the  popular  will  ?  Or  did  this 
cold  apathetic  rcccjuion  mean  that  the  plt'bticUe  was  a 
well-arranged  sham  ? 

From  Victor  Emmanuel  Garibaldi  received  a  promise 
that  his  army  should  be  incorporated  in  that  of  the  king- 

•  "  CampaiRn  of  Garib.ildi,"  p.  34.1. 

•  I'.  34a.  Mr.  Elliot  also,  in  his  (l«pBtch  to  Lord  John  Russcdl, 
adcnowleitces  that  the  king  was  badly  rtccived,  and  tncs  10  make 
the  wcathcT  account  lor  it. 
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dom.  On  the  Rth  he  formally  resigned  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  (jlh  he  left 
Naples  for  Caprcra,  paying  a  visit,  as  he  departed,  to 
Admiral  Muudy.  In  his  parting  proclamation  he  declared 
that  the  work  of  Italian  Unity  was  still  incomplete,  and 
called  for  a  million  Italians  to  be  under  arms  in  March, 
1861.  So  ended  Garibaldi's  part  in  Uie  Revolution  of 
1859-60.  He  and  his  friends  had  been  skilfully  made 
to  do  CavQur's  work  ;  they  had  been  at  once  both  aided 
and  held  carefully  in  check  by  Pcrsano's  fleet  and  Ctal- 
dini's  army,  and  Piedmont  never  for  a  moment  allowed 
him  to  act  except  in  her  interest,  and  throughout  took 
care  that  she  should  with  certainty  be  able  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  his  labours.  Cavour's  and  Persano's  despatches 
arc  at  once  the  explanation  of  Garibaldi*^  success,  and  of 
the  ease  with  which  Victor  Emmanuel  took  Naples  and 
Sicily  out  of  his  hands. 

The  siege  of  Gacta  began  on  tlic  4th  of  November, 
Standin;;  upon  a  rocky  peninsula,  and  defended  upon  the 
land  side  by  a  triple  line  of  fortifications,  and  towards  the 
sea  by  strong  cascmatcd  batteries,  Uic  fortress  of  Gaeta  is 
capable  of  a  prolonged  defence,  and  if  covered  by  a  fleet 
would  be  impregnnble,  for  the  ground  on  the  land  side  h 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  put 
in  position  against  the  fortress  a  number  of  guns  sufficient 
to  subdue  the  fire  of  the  place.  The  garrison  coniiisted  of 
l2fxx>  picked  men,  of  whom  all  c.tccpt  300  were  Neapo- 
litans.  They  were  commanded  by  Kitucci  and  Bosco, 
whose  parole  given  at  Milazzo  had  now  expired.  Colonel 
Afaato  di  Rivera  acted  as  chief  of  tlie  engineers,  and 
displayed  during  the  siege  such  ingenuity  and  resource  as 
won  him  a  high  position  in  the  military  opinion  of  Europe. 
The  fortress  had  only  smooth-bore  guns  in  its  batteries. 
for  these  were  the  early  days  of  rifled  artillery  ;  before 
the  siege  was  over,  Colonel  Afanto  had  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  casting,  finishing,  and  placing  in  position,  two 
batteries  of  heavy  rifled  guns.  Had  such  energy  and 
talent  been  found  throughout  the  staff  of  the  Neapolitan 
army  from  the  outset,  joined  to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of 


men  like  General  Bosco,  the  fate  of  the  Garibaldlan  in- 
vasion might  have  been  a  very  differcTit  one.  From  the 
first  day  of  the  sicg-e  of  Gaeta  to  the  last,  the  young  king 
was  the  sou!  of  the  dcfenci;.  He  was  continually  under 
fire.  Every  day  he  was  in  the  batteries  encouraging  the 
men,  seeing  that  all  was  in  order,  taking  counsel  with  the 
officers.  With  him  often  came  his  young  queen,  but  her 
more  ordinary  occupation  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
hospitals,  where,  assisted  by  a  French  lady,  the  Countess 
Jurien  de  la  Gravitre,  and  fifteen  Sisters  of  Charity,  she 
laboured  incessantly  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  The 
presence  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour  enabled 
her  to  organize  a  system  of  transport,  by  which  the  con- 
valescent were  from  time  to  time  transferred  by  sea  to 
hospitals  prepared  for  them  at  Terracina. 

It  has  been  said  of  King  Francis  that  he  defended 
Gaeta  as  fortress  had  never  been  defended  before.  Our 
warlike  days  have  seen  more  than,  one  desperate  and  pro- 
tracted defence,  but  none  more  determined  and  more 
heroic  than  that  of  Gaeta  in  1S60-61.  We  cannot 
follow  here  in  detail  the  story  of  the  siege.  Such  a  nar- 
rative would  be  tedious.  The  daily  record  of  batteries 
damagtd  or  repaired,  guns  dismounted  and  replaced,  this 
or  that  building  burned  by  the  shells,  so  many  killed  or 
wounded,  so  much  ammunition  expended,  so  much  or  so 
little  progress  made  with  the  siege-works — may  be  passed 
over  as  of  little  importance.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
took  Cialdini  nearly  a  month  to  construct  roads  by  which 
he  brought  up  his  heavy  guns  and  mortars  from  Mola  to 
the  positions  he  had  chosen  for  his  first  batteries  in  front 
of  Gaeta,  Once  he  had  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  in 
battery,  he  began  a  continual  bombardment,  which  did  far 
more  damage  to  the  houses,  churches,  and  hospitals  of  the 
town,  than  to  the  defences.  The  long  range  of  his  rified- 
guns  made  it  easy  for  him  to  carry  on  this  bombardment 
with  little  loss,  for  he  was  beyond  reach  of  the  guns  of  the 
fortress.  This  firing  at  a  long  range,  however,  could  only 
prepare  the  way  for  the  nearer  approach,  without  which 
an  assault  would  be  impossible,  and  this  approach  Cialdini 
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failed  to  make  ;  to  the  end  of  the  siege  his  attack  was  a 
simple  bombardment  at  long  range.  Meanwhile,  the  sea- 
front  being  free  from  attack,  and  the  harbour  open.  King 
Francis  was  able  to  communicate  with  the  rest  of  his 
kinj^dom,  and  to  learn  from  day  to  day  the  progress  of 
the  reaction,  styled  by  the  invaders  the  brigandage,  the 
same  name  which  the  Republicans  of  Paris  in  1793  had 
^ven  to  the  Royalist  revolt  in  La  Vendue.  To  Gacta 
came  foreign  and  Italian  oHicers,  who,  after  conferring 
with  Boseo  and  the  king,  went  out  to  the  Abnizzi  and 
the  Moltsc  to  organize  the  scattered  bands  and  columns 
of  Royalists,  whom  the  I'icdmontesc  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  beat  down,  OT  these  volunteers  the  moat  famous  wai 
the  Count  dc  Christen,  a  gallant  soldier  who  had  fought 
for  France  in  the  Crimea.  Wc  shall  hear  more  of  his 
exploits  and  his  sufferings  later  on.  To  Gacta,  too,  came 
news  of  a  growing  reaction  in  Naples  itself.  All  this 
furnished  many  motives  for  continuing  the  defence  as 
long  as  defence  was  possible  ;  and  the  stand  made  by 
King  Francis  at  Gaeta  was,  therefore,  far  from  being 
what  Lord  John  Russell  called  it  in  his  despatches — "  a 
useless  effusion  of  blood." 

In  Naples  itself  the  reaction  took  serious  proportions, 
and  from  day  to  d.iy  the  di^icontent  of  the  people  with 
their  new  masters  went  on  increasing.  Even  trifles  added 
to  it,  such  as  the  removal  of  furniture  and  works  of  art 
from  the  Royal  palace  to  Turin,  in  itself  a  matter  of  no 
importance,  but,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  policy  of  the 
Viceroy  Farini,  another  proof  that  Italy  was  not  being 
unified,  but  subjected  to  Piedmont.  On  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber King  Francis  issued  from  Gacta  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  that  fortress,  lie  told 
them,  he  defended  not  only  his  crown  but  the  inde- 
pendcnce  of  their  country.  King  and  people,  he  said,  had 
•been  alike  despoiU-d  and  betrayed,  but  "  the  work  of 
iniquity  never  lasts  long,  and  usurpations  arc  not  eternal." 
So  long  as  calumny  and  treason  had  struck  only  at  him, 
he  had  been  silent ;  but  now,  when  he  saw  his  people 
treated  as  a  conquered  race,  and  their  sons  drafted  olT  to 
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Northern  Italy,  and  when  he  received  addresiies  rrom 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  lime  to  protest.  He 
was  a  Neapolitan,  he  said  ;  lie  had  never  sscn  any  other 
country  ;  all  his  thoughts  were  hound  up  with  the  father- 
land, and,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  dynasty,  he  had  not  come, 
after  despoiling  the  church  and  the  orphan,  to  seize  by 
force  the  fairest  part  of  Italy.  He  had  refused  to  believe 
in  treason  while  traitors  sat  at  his  council-board,  he  had 
refused  to  shed  blood  when  he  was  menaced  with  open 
revolt ;  and  Europe  had  seen  the  consequence  of  his  con- 
fidence and  of  his  clemency,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Re- 
volution. He  had  been  accused  of  weakness,  he  said, 
because  he  abandoned  Palermo  and  Naples  to  spare 
bloodshed  in  the  streets  of  his  two  capitals.  He  had 
heliex-ed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  King  of  Piedmont,  when 
Victor  Emmanuel  called  him  his  brother  and  friend,  cx- 
press-d  disapproval  of  GaribalJi's  enterprise,  and  accepted 
hia  own  advances  towards  negotiating  an  alliance  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Italy;  and  now  he  saw  this  s.ame 
king  breaking  treaties  and  trampling  upon  law.  He, 
King  Francis,  had  granted  an  amnesty,  called  the  exiles 
home,  and  published  a  constitution,  but  all  this  could  not 
avert  an  invasion,  for  it  was  by  foreign  invasion,  and  Dot 
domestic  insurrection,  that  his  throne  had  been  assailed,* 
"What,"  he  said,  "has  the  Revolution  obtained  for  the 
people  of  Naples  and  Sicily?  The  finances,  lately  so 
flourishing,  are  completely  ruined,  the  administration  is  a 
chaos,  personal  liberty  docs  not  exist.  The  gaols  are  full 
of  persons  imprisonecJ  on  suspicion  ;  instead  of  freedom, 
the  state  of  siege  exists  in  the  provinces,  a  foreign  general' 
proclaims  martial  law,  and  decrees  that  all  my  subjects 
who  do  not  bnw  to  the  flag  of  Sardinia  shall  be  shot. 
Assassination  is  recompensed  ;  regicide  obtains  an  apo- 
theosis;   respect  for  the  faith   of  our  fathers    is   called 

'  Mr.  Oiccy  in  his  memoir  of  Cavoiir  state.i,  from  personal  Icitl- 
mony,  th.it  the  injurreciion  in  Sicily  was  virtuallyovcr  when  Garibaldi 
landed,  only  a  Tew  bands  t>eing  held  together  near  Marsala  by  the 
Dcws  of  bis  coining. 

»  Tlic  Picdmont«c,  PinclH. 
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fanatlcLsm ;  promoteni  of  civit  war,  traitors  to  their 
country,  receive  pensions  out  of  the  pockets  of  peac€a,ble 
tax-payers.  Anarchy  is  everywhere ;  men  who  have 
never  before  seen  this  part  of  Italy,  or  who  in  a  long 
absence  have  forgotten  its  needs,  constitute  the  govern- 
ment. Instead  of  the  free  institutions  which  I  had  given 
you,  and  which  1  wished  to  d<:vclop,  you  have  had  an 
unlimited  dictaturc,  and  now  martial  law  takes  the  place 
of  the  constitution.  Under  the  blows  of  those  who  lord 
it  over  you,  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Roger  and  of 
Charles  HI.  is  disappearing,  the  Two  Sicilies  have  been 
declared  provinces  of  a  distant  kingdom.  Naples  and 
Palermo  will  be  governed  by  prefects  from  Turin."  Late 
as  it  was,  there  was  still,  he  said,  some  hope.  If  he 
conquered,  his  programme  was  a  general  amnesty,  and 
separate  parliaments  and  complete  administrative  inde- 
pendence for  Naples  and  Sicily.  Hut  if  he  was  to  sec  the 
fall  of  the  last  bulwark  of  the  monarchy,  he  would  leave 
Gacta  with  an  unchanged  resolve  calmly  to  await  else- 
where the  hour  when  justice  would  be  done. 

There  were  few  bouses  in  Naples  which  did  not  soon 
possess  copies  of  this  proclamation.  Notwithstanding  the 
activity  of  the  Piedmontese  police  agents,  it  was  posted  on 
the  walls,  distributed  in  the  streets  and  spread  broadcast 
through  the  kingdom.  £vcr>'wbcre  it  produced  a  marked 
effect.  Even  some  of  the  Liberals,  in  their  disappointment 
at  the  character  which  had  been  taken  by  the  annexation 
movement,  accepted  the  profjrammc  of  King  Francis.  In 
the  pnavinces,  columns  of  Royalist  insurgents  swept  the 
countiy;  there  were  moments  when  even  Naples  itself 
seemed  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  a  counter-revolution. 
On  the  21st,  23rd,  and  25th  of  December,  there  were 
demonstrations  in  thestreets  to  the  cry  of  "  Viva  Franctseo 
Suondo  f "  At  eight  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  there  was 
an  fmaiie  in  the  quarter  of  La  Margellina,  the  crowds 
crying,  "  Away  with  the  foreigner !  Long  live  King 
Francis ! "  The  Piedmontese  cavalrj*  patrolled  the  streets, 
and  at  some  points  were  insulted  and  driven  back  with 
showers  of  stones.    On  the  31st  there  was  another  demon- 


stration,  the  garrison  ivas  reinforced,  Farini  prepared  to 
cope  with  a  general  insurrection,  and  imprisoned  large 
numbers  of  men  who  were  believed  to  be  leaders  of  the 
reaction,  amongst  Chcin  mart/  ofRcers  of  the  old  Neapolitan 
army.  The  Gnsctta  del  P&polo  of  Milan,  a  Maszinian 
journal,  published  a  letter  from  Naples,  dated  January  3rd, 
l8Gt,  written  by  a  Garibaldtan  correspondent,  which 
reflected  the  feeling  in  the  capital  of  the  South.  "  When  I 
left  Genoa  to  come  here,"  said  the  writer,  "  had  anyone 
talked  to  me  of  the  possibility  of  the  return  of  the  Bourbon 
to  Naples,  1  should  have  taken  him  for  a  madman  ;  and 
yet  I  cannot  say  in  truth  that  if  I  were  to  leave  this  place 
for  some  time,  I  should  be  sure  of  being  allowed  a  safe 
return.  Had  you  been  in  Naples  to-day  and  spoken  witli 
the  people,  you  would  have  thought  wc  were  oo  the  cvc  of 
a  revolution,  and  that,  too,  a  counter-revolution,  which 
would  be  most  h:iteful,  and  most  fatal  to  the  sacred  cause 
which  has  been  upheld  till  to-day  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
courage  and  of  so  many  sacrifices." 

Similar  events  were  taking  place  in  the  provinces.  In 
many  a  town  and  city  the  shield  of  Savoy  was  torn  down. 
On  the  [oth  of  December  tlie  reaction  showed  it:>clf  at 
Maddaloni,  on  the  iSth  at  Caserta,  where  the  Garibaldian 
National  Guard  was  disarmed  by  the  people.  On  the 
29th  it  was  at  Nocera,  whence  it  spread  through  the 
adjoining  district  to  Castcllamarc.  There  was  fighting  at 
Kitonto  in  the  province  of  Ban, — about  Avcllino,  in 
Calabria,  and  in  the  AbruzzL  In  the  first  week  of  January, 
the  insurgent  bands,  led  by  officers  of  the  Royal  army, 
defeated  the  riedmontcsc  and  occupied  Tcramo.  The 
peasant  Chiavonc  formed  a  strong  column  in  the  moun- 
tains;  another  mountaineer,  Mccoli,  was  at  the  head  of 
40CXJ  men.  On  the  one  hand  the  movement  spread  into 
Ascoli,  a  portion  of  the  PorHifical  territory  lately  annexed 
by  Piedmont ;  on  the  other,  it  extended  into  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  A  deputation  from  Calabria  was  at  Gacta  in 
December;  in  January  it  returned  accompanied  by  some 
good  officers,  who  organized  the  Calabrese  bands,  and  led 
some  of  them  into  the  Basilicata.    Many  of  the  National 
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Guard  joined  the  movement.  Tlie  Revolutionary  j)ress 
chai^ged  the  Roman  Government  with  having  aided  the 
reaction  with  men,  money  and  arms,  Rome  was,  however, 
in  no  position  lo  give  such  aid.  The  accusation  x^-as  false. 
Had  even  the  handful  of  tried  veteran  officers  in  Rome 
undertaken  the  direction  of  the  movement,  its  results  would 
have  been  very  different,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  would 
never  have  been  called  King  of  Italy. 

Unfortunately,  a  movement  h'kc  this  could  not  be 
directed  with  any  certainty  from  a  single  besieged  fonress, 
and,  powerful  as  it  was,  the  reaction  lacked  a  central  head, 
and  could  only  hurl  a  multitude  of  disconnected  attacks 
aj;»ainst  the  systematic  and  well-organized  rcsisUince  of  the 
Picdmontesc  army.  As  early  as  November,  i860,  General 
Pinelli  had  marched  into  the  Abnizzi  with  a  strong  force 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  those  provinces,  from  which, 
if  it  once  gained  head,  it  might  seriously  threaten  Cialdini's 
army  before  Gacta.  He  at  once  proclaimed  that  all,  who, 
without  formaniccnce,hadany  weapons  In  their  possession, 
should  be  immediately  shot  ;  and  that  all  who  by  act  or 
word  insulted  the  arms  of  Savoy,  the  portrait  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  or  the  national  flag,  should  suffer  the  same 
penalty,  as  well  as  all  who  by  speeches  or  money  tried  to 
excite  revolt.  The  article  of  the  proclamation,  imposing 
death  on  all  who  insulted  the  arms  or  the  flag  of  Savoy  or 
the  portrait  of  the  king  even  by  word,  was  too  sanguinary 
and  sweeping  even  for  Cialdini  and  Fanni,  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently modified.  Nevertheless  Pinelli's  march  through 
the  Abruzzi  was  marked  by  a  broad  track  of  blood.  He 
entered  the  district  of  Teramo,  and  besieged  the  hill- 
fortress  of  Civitclla  del  Tronto  ;  Giovane  and  his  four 
hundred  men  made  a  gallant  and  successful  resistance, and 
the  bands  ofChiavone  and  Mecoli  pressed  upon  Pinclli's 
lines,  cut  off  his  convoys  .ind  finally  forced  him  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire  after  a  brief  campaign  which  was  as 
sanguinary  as  it  was  unsuccessful.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  the  end  of  i860— Gacta  still  unconqucrcd,  tlie 
reaction  !n  arm^  from  Calabria  lo  the  Abruzzl,  and  even 
the  Picdmontese  tenure  of  the  dtyofNapIes  far  from  secure. 
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Pinclli's  columns  swept  the  AbruzzJ  and  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  putting  down  tlie  reaction  with  fire  and  sword  in 
one  district  only  to  sec  it  break  out  afrcsli  in  another.     It 
was  strange  that  this  people,  whom  the  liberating  army  of 
I'iedmont  had  come  "to  free,"  could  only  be  made  to 
accept  *■  freedom  "  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  by  the 
light  of  the  torch.     Pinclli's  despatches  and  proclamations 
spoke  of  the  insurgents  as  brigands,  but  they  had  gener.ils 
of  the  Royal  army  of  Naples  ai  their  head,  and  the  opera- 
tions  ai^ainst  them  were  a  series  of  diOlcuU  canipai^^ns. 
How  ruthlessly  those  operations  were  conducted,  is  shown 
even  by  the  admissions  of  the  Piedmontcse  themselves. 
On  January  26th,  iS(3i,thc  ImUpendenU  of  Naples  piib- 
li^hcd  in  its  news  columns  a  letter  from  one  of  Ptnclli's 
officers.     "  When  we  got  near  Mazzano,"  it  ran,  '*  we  began 
the  cannonade.     The   brigands   took   to   flight,  and  we 
occupied  the  place  in  which  ^rc  soon  effected  tJic  most 
complete  destruction.     Other  columns  took  possession  of 
Cassara  and  San  Vito,  which  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
Maziano.    These  villages  were,  as  it  were,  enveloped  in  a 
tccnput  of  6re ;  all  the  houses,  all  the  farms  and  building;} 
of  every   kind,  to  which   we  came,  were  made  the  prey  of 
the  flames.     It  was  a  terrible  sight ;  all  the  animals,  Uic 
cows  and  sheep  and  the  rest,  fled  in  terror  to  the  hills,  but 
the  men  were  hunted  down  by  their  (cllow-mcn.     F-very- 
whcrc  the  flames  rose  in  the  air  ;  it  produced  upon  mc  the 
most  painful  impre.ssioii."    Other  letters  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  quoted.     Pinelli's  own  proclamations  breathed 
only  a  savage  fury  against  the  insurgents,  and  the  Pope, 
whom   he  falsely  accused  of  secretly  supporting  them. 
Take,  for   instance,  his  proclamation   from  Ascoli  on  the 
3rd    of  February:    "Soldiers,"    he    wrote,    "you    have 
laboured  hard,  but  while  there  is  stilt  something  to  be  done 
nothing   is  accomplished.      A   remnant    of  this  race  of 
brigands  \^  still    hiding    in  the  mountains.      Hasten   to 
drive  them  out,  and  be  as  incxonible  as  fate.     With  such 
enemies  mercy  is  a  crime.  .  .  .  Indifferent  to  all  political 
principle,  and  longing  only  for  booty  and  rapine,  they  arc, 
for  the  time  being,  the  paid  brigands  c/  :/u  Vicar,  not  of 
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Christ,  but  of  Satan,  but  ready  to  sell  tiicir  daggers  to 
others  when  the  gold  extorted  from  the  stupid  credulity  of 
the  laithful  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  dc^iire^. 
Wc  will  annihilate  them,  wc  will  crush  out  the  priestly 
vampire  who  with  his  impure  lips  has  sucked,  for  centuries, 
the  blood  of  our  mother,  wc  will  purify  with  fire  and  steel 
thermions  he  has  Infected,  ^wA  from  the  /»//<■*  will  rise 
freedom  forthis  noble  province  of  AscolL  {Sigiud)—''\\\z 
Major-Gen eral.  FREDERIC  PtNELU." 

What  wa'^  the  real  character  of  the  movement,  and  how 
it  was  hampered  and  not  assisted  by  the  French  officers  and 
the  Papal  ofBcials  in  the  Pontifical  States,  is  well  shown  by 
the  story  of  thcCount  de  Christcn's  campaign  in  the  Abruzzl. 
Early  in  the  war  Dc  Christen  saw  that  what  the  movement 
wanted  in  order  to  succeed,  was  a  fixed  and  clearly  defined 
object,  a  general  plan  and  a  central  direction,  without  which 
it  must  fail.  He  had  gone  to  Gaeta  in  September,  i860, 
placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  King  Francis,  and  at 
the  hedtd  of  a  flying  column  cleared  the  district  of  Aquila 
of  the  Garibaldian  invaders.  Cialdini's  advance  from 
Isernia  by  Venafro,  drove  L)c  Christcn's  column  into  tlw 
Papal  States,  but  on  his  retreat  he  succeeded  in  surprising 
snd  defeating  a  Piedinontese  detachment  at  SanGcnnai)o. 

Arrived  in  the  Papal  States,  his  column  was  dis- 
armed by  the  authorities.  Several  thousands  of  Neapo- 
litans, who  had  been  disarmed  in  the  same  way,  were 
interned  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and,  although  the 
French  troops  were  active  on  the  frontier,  from  time  to 
time  small  bodies  of  them  succeeded  in  escaping  into  the 
Abru:czi  to  join  the  reaction.  This  was  the  only  founda- 
tion of  the  accusations  of  PinelU  and  others  a^'ainst  the 
Papal  Government.  His  column  having  been  disarmed 
and  dbbandcd,  Dc  Christen  went  back  by  sea  to  Gaeta. 
The  siege  had  begun  ;  he  proposed  to  the  king  a  plan,  the 
ultimate  object  of  which  was  to  organize  an  army  and 
bring  it  down  upon  Cialdini's  rear,  this  attack,  coupled 
with  a  vigorous  sortit  from  the  place^  being  intended  to 
force  the  Piedmontesc  to  raise  the  siege.  What  he  pro- 
posed wa.s,  that  he  should  embark  with  sooo  men  of  the 
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garrison  of  Gaeta,  and,  landing  on  the  coast,  traverse  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  reach  Sora  on  its  northern  border 
and  on  the  verge  of  the  Abruzzi.  He  had  relatioru  with 
the  people  of  tlie  cJistrict,  and  hoped  there  to  double  his 
force.  At  the  head  of  this  column  he  intended  to 
mancruvrc,  soasto  force  Cialdini  to  detach  troops  in  pursuit 
of  him,  as  was  actually  done  when  he  took  the  field. 
These  troops  he  would  lead  into  the  Abruzzi,  and 
there,  turning  and  evading  them,  regain  Sora  and  march 
along  the  Pontifical  frontier,  rallying  to  his  standard  as  he 
wciU  several  thousand  of  the  disarmed  Neapolitan  troops, 
whom  his  agents  would  have  conducted  in  a  few  weeks 
into  the  mountain  districts  of  the  frontier,  much  as  during^ 
the  last  Carlrst  war,  despite  the  French  cordon,  Cariist 
bands  crossed  and  recros*ed  the  Pyrcneaii  frontier.  With 
these  he  hoped  to  come  down  on  Ciiildini,  about  I2,000 
strong,  the  garrison  at  the  same  time  making  a  general 
sortie. 

But  this  was  only  part  of  the  plan.  To  prevent 
Cialdini  from  drawing  reinforcements  at  the  decisive 
moment  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
Royalists  were  to  raise  the  barricades  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  and  some  battalions  of  chasseurs  were  to  be  sent 
by  itea  from  Gaeta  to  Calabria  to  give  support  to  the 
reaction  which  had  broken  out  there,  and  to  rally  and  arm 
the  immense  numbers  of  Neapolitan  troops  which  had 
been  scattered  through  the  country  since  they  were  dis- 
banded after  General  Ghio's  traitorous  surrender  at  Sovcria. 
The  p[.in  was  an  immense  one  ;  but  had  De  Christen  been 
properly  supported,  it  might  have  auccccdcd,'  Unfortu- 
tunatcly,  while  approving  of  it  and  authorizing  him  to 
execute  it.  King  Francis  and  his  generals  refused  to  give 
him  the  most  necessary  factor  for  its  execution,  namely 
the  200O  men  from  Gaeta  who  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
his  army.  He  reluctantly  consented  to  try  to  organize 
such  a  force  out  of  the  disbanded  Neapolitan  corps  in  the 

*  In  CAM!  of  railure  De  Chrlitcn  intended  to  break  up  his  srmy  into 
a  multitude  of  bi)n(l>i;inil  flying  cofumns,  and  thus  carry  on  a  well 
organiicd  "  brigandage  *"  aRAinat  ihc  Piedmonlcie. 
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Papal  Stales,  though  he  foresaw  that  the  attempt  irauld 
have  to  be  made  "in  the  midst  of  innumerable  difficultic?i 
and  unheard-of  obstacles,  raised  by  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment and  the  French  army  of  occupation."'  Hcwentinto 
the  Roman  territory,  but  he  was  denounced  to  the  autho- 
rities by  a  Neapolitan  officer,  whom  he  had  thoroughly 
trusted  :  and  he  had  to  return  to  Gacta  without  having 
accomplished  anything.  He  arrived  there  on  the  3rd  of 
December ;  and  on  the  night  between  the  4th  and  the 
5th,  at  the  request  of  Bosco,  he  .led  a  sortie  against  some 
houses,  under  cover  of  which  Cialdini's  engineers  were 
erecting  a  battery  ;  he  seized  the  buildings,  and  blew  them 
up.  Next  day  General  Bosco  told  him  that  a  deputation 
had  come  from  Calabria,  requesting  Neapolitan  troops  to 
support  and  a  general  to  direct  the  insurrection  in  that 
district.  Dc  Christen  went  to  the  king,  and  asked  for  the 
command  ;  but  wa«  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  affair 
of  the  Abruzzi  was  more  important.  This  was  an  unfor- 
tunate step  for  King  Francis,  for  there  was  a  Prussian 
officer.  Von  Kalkreuth,  on  whom  De  Christen  thoroughly 
relied,  ready  to  take  his  place  in  ihcAbruzzi ;  and  had  Dc 
Christen  gone  to  Calabna  with  a  few  soldiers,  he  might 
have  accomplished  then  what  Borg^s  failed  to  effect  twelve 
months  later.  As  it  was,  the  Calabrian  plan  was  neglected, 
delay  followed  delay  till  it  was  too  late. 

On  the  6th  L)c  Christen  and  Kalkreuth  left  Gacta  In  a 
small  ship  with  a  few  companions  and  a  cargo  of  2000 
mu.skets  and  I20,000drtridges.  Astorm  drove  them  into 
Tcrracina,  the  most  southern  port  of  the  Papal  States. 
Foreseeing  that  the  ship  would  be  searched  before  long  by 
the  authorities,  De  Christen,  during  the  night,  transferred 
nearly  all  his  arms  into  the  hold  of  another  ship  which  lay 
in  the  anchorage,  and  which  had  been  searched  the  day 
before  \  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  removal,  he  left  on 
board  his  own  ship  300  musket-s  and  20,0(X>  cartridges. 
He  then  landed,  to  find  means  of  transjiorting  his  cargo 
inland  to  a  place  of  safety.     At  dawn  the  French  com- 


*  De  Chriiien,  Campax>u  dams  Its  Abmnes,  pp.  204.  MJ. 
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raandant  sent  a  party  on  board  his  ship  and  seized  all  that 
he  had  left:  in  her.  On  the  foUowinjf  night  he  cmbtirkcd 
the  rc3t  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  on  some  flat-bottomed 
boils,  and  his  men  lowed  tht-'in  by  hand  along  the  canal 
of  the  Tontine  Marshes  to  Foro  Appio.  Leaving  Kal- 
krcuth  there,  he  went  on  to  Vellctri,  where  he  met  the 
Cavalierc  Caraceiolo  and  the  Count  dc  Coatandun,  who 
held  a  General's  commission  in  the  Neapolitan  army. 
About  Vellctri  his  agents  had  secretly  organised  a  body 
of  300  men — Neapolitan  soldiers.  These  were  sent  on  in 
small  bodies  to  Foro  Appio  ;  Caraceiolo  and  De  Christen 
followed  them,  and,  having  armed  them,  Caraceiolo  struck 
off  at  their  head  into  the  mountains,  making  for  the 
Abniszi,  while  Dc  Christen,  Coatandun,  and  Von  Kal- 
kreuth  remained  at  the  viHage  to  find  means  of  sending  on 
the  arms.  But  the  authorities  of  the  province  were  in- 
formed of  their  proceedings.  A  detachment  of  French 
troops  seized  about  a  thousand  muskets  on  the  canal,  and 
kept  De  Christen  and  his  friends  prisoners  for  a  feu'  day^. 
This  was  in  the  last  week  of  Oecemher,  i860.  When  he 
was  set  free  he  learned  th.at  while  Ciracctolo's  column  was 
passing  through  Frosinone  it  had  been  stopped,  disarmed 
and  dispersed  by  the  Papal  authorities. 

i-ailurc  after  failure  had  not  discouraged  Dc  Christen. 
In  the  middle  of  January  he  quietly  collected  400  unarmed 
men  near  Subiaco,  and,  crossing  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
by  a  wonderful  stroke  of  fortune  succeeded  in  seizing 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  a  Picdmontcsc  convoy 
of  400  rifles  and  26,000  cartridges.  It  was  the  2lst  of 
January.  Close  in  front  of  him  was  the  town  of  Sora, 
where  he  had  many  friends.  He  resolved  to  surprise  it  in 
the  following  ntj^ht,  but  as  he  approached  in  the  darknc&s, 
he  received  information  that  Gener^il  de  Sonnaz.  who  had 
been  dclachcd  from  Cialdini's  army  to  operate  against 
him,  had  just  occupied  the  place  with  a  whole  division. 
He  retreated  to  the  great  abbey  of  Casamari,  just  inside 
the  Papal  frontier,  where  he  asked  from  the  monks  hospi- 
tality for  his  tired  and  travcUstatned  men,  who  in  the  cold 
of  a  January  night  had  twice  forded  the  Ltrts.     Next  day 
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Chiavone  and  g  band  of  peasants  informc<1  him  that  Dc 
Sonnaz  had  crossed  the  frontier  and  was  advancing  upon 
Casamari.  He  immediately  left  tbc  convent,  and  cn- 
tounlering  the  head  of  the  Piedinonlese  column  on  the 
road  not  Tar  ofT,  fell  back  bcrorc  it,  skirmishing  as  he  went, 
till  he  occupied  a  strong  position  on  a  hill  close  by.  The 
Piodmontcsc  fired  a  few  shells  at  his  column,  and  then 
sacked  the  convent,  carrying  off  even  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  church.  In  one  of  the  rooms  they  seized  some  papers, 
forgotten  there  by  Dc  Christen.  Finally,  they  set  fire  to 
the  place,  and,  leaving  it  in  flames,  recrossed  the  frontier. 
When  they  were  gone,  the  monks  extinguished  the  fire 
and  saved  the  building. 

Ue  Christen  retired  with  his  band  to  Bauco,  a  mountain 
village  still  within  the  Papal  territory.  On  the  17th  Dc 
Sonnaz,  with  a  column  of  35,000  men  and  some  rifled  guns, 
left  Sora  for  the  second  time,  and,  crossing  the  Papul 
frontier,  attacked  Banco  on  the  sSth  of  January.  The 
village  is  surrounded  by  a  half-ruincd  malia:val  wall ;  but 
its  position  makes  it  very  defensible,  as  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands  slopes  precipitously  on  all  sides  but  one.  Only 
on  the  northern  side  t9  an  assault  possible.  X>tt  Sonnaz 
sent  forward  a  battalion  to  enter  the  place;  but,  being 
received  with  a  volley,  it  retreated,  lie  then  began  a 
bombardment,  which  he  continued  from  six  in  the  morning 
— when  heoi>ened  fire — to  half-past  eleven,  llutit  had  no 
other  cftcct  than  to  give  fresh  proof  that  bombardment  is 
often  more  noisy  than  dangerous,  for  of  Dc  Christen'*  400 
men  only  four  were  wounded.  Then,  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  by  this  prolonged  fire  prep.ired  the  way  for  success, 
Dc  SonnaE  twice  assaulted  the  village,  forming  his  men  in 
three  solid  columns  of  attack.  Both  assaults  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss,  the  Picdmontese  leaving  a  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans.  De  Sonnaz 
stopped  firing,  and  sent  in  a  Hag  of  truce,  desiring  to 
negotiate  with  De  Christen  himself.  The  two  leaders  met 
outside  Bauco,  and  a  convention  was  arranged  and  signed 
which  put  an  end  to  the  operations. 

Perhaps  no  battle  had  ever  before  been  fought  under  such 
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Strange  conditions,  for  it  took  place  on  ncutrnl  ground,  and 
though  IJe  Soniiaz  by  persevering  in  his  attacks  might  per- 
haps have  carried  the  village,  it  was  ju<it  as  likvly  that  at  any 
moment  French  troops  would  come  up,  disarm  both  parties, 
and  ingloriously  march  the  Picdmontcsc  over  the  frontier. 
It  must  have  been  by  considerations  of  this  kind  that  Dc 
Sonnaz  was  led  to  propose  a  convention.  It  was  agreed 
to  by  De  Christen  on  these  terms  : — (i)  That  General  De 
Sonnaz  should  evacuate  the  Pontifical  territory  and  give 
his  word  of  honour  not  to  enter  it  again ;  (2)  that  Dc 
Christen  should  personally  pledge  himself  not  to  fight 
either  in  the  Calabrias  or  the  Abru;ezi ;  (3]  that  hi3  men 
and  officers  were  free  to  go  where  they  wished.  From  Dc 
Sonnaz  De  Christen  learned  that  in  their  two  attacks  the 
Piedmontcse  had  lost  500  killed  and  wounded,  including  a 
licutcnant-coIoncl  and  eleven  other  officers.  After  this 
brilliant  exploit,  Oc  Christen  gave  up  the  command  of  the 
column  and  returned  to  Rome.  His  friend,  General  de 
Coatandun,  took  command  of  the  victors  0/  Bauco,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  third  section  of  the  convention, 
continued  the  campaign.  He  led  them  into  the  Abruizi, 
where,  in  the  mountains  round  Tagliacozzo,  he  carried  on 
a  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Piedmontcse.  Until  Gacta 
fell  De  Christen  could  take  no  further  part  in  the  move- 
ment 

So  long  as  Uic  presence  of  the  French  fleet  kept  open 
the  roadstead  of  Gacta  a  complete  investment  was  im- 
possible ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Cialdini's 
bombardment  of  the  place,  severe  as  it  was  and  much 
damage  as  it  had  done,  would  force  King  Francis  to 
capitulate.  It  therefore  became  the  immcdiale  object  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Turin  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  fleet.  In  this  it  found  a  potent  ally  in  the  English 
Cabinet.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  despatches  to  the 
Court  of  the  Tuilcrics,  urged  the  Emperor  to  abandon  an 
intervention  with  that "  freedom  of  action  "  in  the  South  of 
Italy  which  he  had  so  energetically  maintained  and  pro- 
tected in  ihc  Nortli.  In  Uie  first  days  of  January  the 
Emperor  adopted  the  views  put  before  him  by  the  English 
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and  Sardinian  ambassadors,  and  announced  thai  he  would 
assume  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  Southern  Italy. 
On  the  evening  of  the  Sth  Admiral  Barbiere  de  Tinan 
informed  the  King  of  Naples  that  hli  squadron  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  waters  of  Gacta.  At  the  same  time 
the  admiral  proposed  an  armistice  from  the  9th  to  the 
19th,  adding  that  if  it  were  accepted  his  fleet  would  remain 
in  the  roadstead  until  the  truce  expired.  The  armistice 
waa  accepted,  on  condition  that  no  works  should  be 
executed  or  batteries  raised  on  either  side  while  it  was  in 
force.  This  clause  of  the  armistice  was  most  shamefully 
violated  by  Cialdini,  whose  engineers  were  employed 
hringlngup  guns  and  strengthening  his  lines  of  attack  for 
several  days  during  the  suspension  of  arms.  The  king 
made  use  of  the  pause  in  the  attack  and  defence  to  clear 
out  the  hospitals  and  remove  the  wounded  to  a  place  of 
safety.  At  the  same  time  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
to  assemble  at  Gaeta  the  ambassadors  accredited  to  his 
Court,  with  whom  he  held  several  conferences.  On  tl>e 
morning  of  the  19th  General  Mcnabrea,  Ciaidini's  chief  of 
the  sInfT,  came  into  Gacta  under  a  (lag  of  truce  to  propose 
term.i  for  acapitulation,  intimating  that  if  these  were  rejected 
the  bombardment  would  at  once  recommence.  The  king 
and  his  generals  rejected  the  proposed  terms  without 
hesitation  ;  the  French  fleet  steamed  out  of  the  roadstead, 
the  Fiedmontesc  fleet,  under  I'crsano,  took  its  place  and 
declared  a  blockade,  while  at  the  same  lime  the  bombard- 
ment Tccommcnced  from  Cialdini's  batteries,  to  which,  on 
account  of  the  long  range,  the  besieged  could  make  nn 
effective  reply  for  want  of  rifled  guns.  The  fleet,  though 
it  contained  several  ships  of  the  old  Neapolitan  nav)-,  had 
very  few  Neapolitans  on  board  of  it,  and  these  were  only 
to  be  found  in  two  of  the  frigates.  All  the  rest  had  left 
their  ships,  some  to  take  part  as  volunteers  in  the  defence 
of  Gaeta,  others  for  the  merchant  service.'  A  single  ship, 
the  sailing  frigate  Parihenoft,  still  carried  the  Neapolitan 
flag.  She  lay  under  the  seaward  batteries  of  Gaeta,  and 
assisted  in  repelling  Persano's  attack. 

'  Dottalla,  vol.  ji.  p.  347. 


On  the  22nd  of  January  there  was  a  geiu-ral  bombard- 
tncnt  by  sea  and  land.  The  squadron  was  beaten  off,  the 
Garibaldi,  Cosfifusione,  and  Marin  AdelaiiU  receiving 
severe  injuries.  The  fire  on  the  land  side  did  no  dnmnge 
to  the  work.s  that  could  not  be  ca.'tily  repaired.  For  the 
following  week  the  fleet  was  content  with  keeping  up  the 
blockade  at  a  respectful  distance  froin  the  forts,  but  the 
land  battcricit  day  after  day  continued  the  bombardment, 
doing  far  more  dain.ige  to  the  town  than  tn  the  defences. 
On  the  night  of  the  31st  of  January  the  monastery  of 
Alcantara  was  destroyed  by  a  shower  of  shells,  and  Mgr. 
Criscvolo  and  several  priests  and  monks  were  mortally 
wounded.  On  the  2gth  Colonel  Afanto  di  Rivera  placed 
in  battery  twelve  riUcd  guns,  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
malting  in  one  of  the  foundries  of  the  arsenal.  Their  fire 
caused  the  explosion  or  a  powder  magazine  in  Cialdini's 
lines;  probably  it  had  not  been  well  secured,  on  account 
of  the  short  range  covered  by  the  guns  of  Gacta  until  th»t 
day.  Next  day  a  shot  from  one  of  the  rifled  guns,  which 
opened  fire  on  the  fleet,  hit  the  MoHsambano  at  a  range  of 
nearly  two  miles  [3200  tn^frcs). 

Up  to  tlie  5th  of  February  the  bombardment  had  really 
effected  nothing,  and  Ciaidiiii  had  not  been  able  to  push 
his  works  near  enough  to  breach  the  walls,  far  less  to 
attempt  an  assault.  He  had  been  three  months  engaged 
in  the  siege,  and  both  his  army  and  the  Ministry  at  Turin 
were  becoming  impatient  and  discouraged.  On  the  stU 
came  the  firs:  hope  of  a  speedy  fall  of  the  fortress.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  great  maga- 
zine of  Gaeta  exploded.  It  is  Just  possible  that  a  shell 
may  have  in  some  way  penetrated  into  the  building  (though 
it  was  supposed  to  be  ciTcctually  blinded),  and  this  shell 
would  have  caused  a  fiie,  spreading  to  the  stores  of  gun- 
powder after  the  momentary  pause  in  the  bombardment 
had  begun.  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  assertion 
of  the  Royalists  is  true,  that  a  traitor  had  been  found  to 
destroy  the  majiazinc,  and  a  lighted  fuze  had  been  placed 
in  it  to  do  what  Cialdini's  bombardment  could  not  cflfect. 
Whatever  was  its  cause,  the  results  of  the  explosion  tveru 
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most  disastrous,    especially  as  it  was  followed    by  the 

blowing  up  of  two  other  pjwdcr  magazines  in  \\s,  neigh- 
bourhood. Large  stores  of  |)rovision3  were  destroyed  ;  a 
breach  was  opened  in  tlic  wall  towards  the  sca-bcach ;  five 
batteries,  amonffst  tlicm  the  two  armed  with  rifled  cannon, 
were  overwhelmed  and  ruined,  and  General  TravAsa  and  a 
hundred  men  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  explosion 
had  no  sooner  taken  place  than  the  bombardment  re- 
commenced from  the  land  batteries,  the  fleet,  for  the  first 
time  since  its  repulse,  closing  in  and  taking  part  in  it. 
The  firing  did  not  cease  till  midnight.  The  batteries  of 
Gacta  replied.  Had  there  been  any  cessation  of  fire,  or 
any  other  sign  of  a  panic  caused  by  the  explosion,  Cialdini 
would  probably  have  attempted  an  assault. 

At  midnight,  at  the  request  of  tlic  besieged,  an  armistice 
of  forty  houK  was  agreed  upon,"  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
rescuing  the  survivors  from  the  ruins  and  burying  the 
dead.  The  work  had  already  begun  immediately  after  the 
explosion  ;  but  under  the  shell  fire  it  was  so  perilous  and 
difficult  that  the  truce  was  applied  for.  Cialdini  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  let  the  convoys  of  sick  and  wounded 
pass  out  through  his  lines,  and  200  men  were  thus  removed 
from  the  crowded  hospitals  of  Gacta.  The  bombardment 
began  again  on  the  7th  ;  but  the  end  was  nuw  close  at 
hand.  So  long  as  Gacta  had  been  open  to  the  sea  there 
was  a  hope  of  making  it  the  centre  of  a  general  resi^itance 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  even  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  fleet  and  the  beginning  of  the  blockade  by  sea  and 
land,  so  long  as  the  works  were  intact,  ammunition  and 
stores  abundant,  the  besieged  would  not  hear  of  surrender. 
King  Francis  was  determined,  if  he  could  not  preserve  his 
throne,  at  least  to  show  that  he  could  make  an  honourable 
defence  of  the  last  fortress  of  his  kingdom.  Uut  now  that 
the  wall  was  breached,  the  main  stores  of  provisions  and 
munitions  of  war  destroyed,  and  with  ihcm  the  only 
batteries  that    could    effectively   reply   to    the   attack,    it 
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was  clear  that  he  could  offer  only  a  very  imperfect  resis- 
tance. 

It  was,  of  course,  possible  to  figlit  to  the  end  and  die 
among  the  ruins  of  Gaeta;  but  this  would  have  been  the 
last  refuge  of  despair,  not  the  act  of  a  V\v>\*,  who,  though 
dethroned  by  a  rc\-olutinn  promoted  from  without,  still 
beticvec)  in  the  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  his  subjects,  and  still 
hoped  in  the  fulure,  as  he  had  declared  in  more  than  one 
of  his  manifcstncs.  He  therefore  resolved  to  capitulate, 
aad,  on  the  night  between  the  loth  and  iitli  of  February 
he  sent  out  a  parlementairt  to  Cialdini's  linc»  to  a*lc  for  an 
armistice  in  order  to  negotiate.  At  daybreak  Cialdini  re- 
commenced the  bombardment,  and  the  forts  replied.  At 
the  same  time  lie  sent  in  a  message  to  the  eHect  that  the 
besieged  might  negotiate,  but  he  would  grant  i)o  armistice, 
and  would  not  cease  iiring'  until  the  capitulation  was 
actually  signed — thus  again  violating  the  laws  ofhunourablc 
war  »:<  he  had  done  at  .A.ncona,  though  here  the  violation 
was  less  flagrant,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  notice  beforehand, 
and  the  city  was  not  utterly  defenceless,  but  able  to  reply. 
In  any  cascj  however,  the  loss  of  life  and  dc:itruction  of 
property  caused  by  this  final  bombardment  was  utterly 
wanton  and  useless.  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  actual 
surrender  the  fire  continued  furiously;  and  on  the  13th, 
the  last  day  of  the  siege,  several  magazines  blew  up, 
and  many  of  the  landward  batteries  were  destroyed.  Even 
while  the  last  formality  was  in  progress,  the  making  of 
duplicate  copies  of  the  capitulation  and  affixing  the  signa- 
tures, the  firing  continued.  During  those  three  days,  when 
practically  all  resistance  was  at  an  end,  the  "liberating 
army"  threw  nearly  fifty  thousand  shells  into  Caeta. 

The  capitulation,  signed  on  the  I3lh,  provided  that  tlie 
king,  the  tiuecii,  the  royal  family,  and  their  suite,  were  free 
to  depart,  receiving  the  honours  due  to  sovereigns,  and  that 
until  their  departure  the  sea-forts  should  not  be  occupied 
by  the  Piedmontese ;  that  the  officers  of  the  garrisons  of 
Gacta,  Messina  and  CivItcUa  del  Tronto  should,  if  they 
entered  the  Piedmontese  army,  retain  their  rank,  or  that  if 
they  did  not  join  it  they  should  receive  their  full  pay  ;  and 
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that  the  garrison  of  Ga?ta  should  receive  the  honours 
of  war,  but  should  remain  prisoners  until  the  fall  of  Mes^tina 
and  Civitella  del  Tronto.  CiAldin!  had  the  eflVontery  to 
ofTcr  to  place  at  the  dLtposal  of  ECing  Franc!:)  for  his  depar- 
ture the  Picdmoniese  frigate.  Garibaldi. 

On  the  14th  the  king  and  quceti  left  the  harbour  in  the 
French  corvette,  La  MoneUt,  on  the  first  stage  of  their 
journey  to  Rome,  where  Plus  tX.  had  offered  them  his 
hospitahty  in  return  for  what  he  had  received  from  King 
Ferdinand  at  Gacta  in  the  days  of  his  exile.  As  the 
At^uelU  steamed  out  of  the  harbour  the  .seaward  forts,  still 
manned  by  the  Royal  troops,  fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns.  Then  the  Koyal  Standard  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was 
hauled  down,  and  the  batteries  of  Gaeta  were  occupied  by 
Cialdini'sariny.  Socnded  tile  heroicdcfenceof  Gaeta.  It  was 
upon  a  mass  of  bloodstained  and  smoking  ruins,  the  tUbris 
of  houses,  churches,  convents  and  hospitals,  destroyed  by 
the  ^'o  months'  bombardment,  that  Ctatdini  hoisted  the 
tricolour  of  Piedmont.  For  Gaeta.  as  for  many  another 
busy  town  and  quiet  village  of  Ihc  Two  Sicilies,  the  advent 
of  the  "liberators"  meant  only  ruin  and  destruction. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  at  Turin.  At  Naples,  the  Prince 
of  Carignano  who  had  succeeded  Farint  as  Viceroy,  had  to 
issue  an  order  for  an  illumination,  for  the  city  was  in  no 
mood  for  festivities. 

Though  Gaeta  had  fallen,  the  Royal  Standard  of  Bourbon 
still  (lew  upon  the  citadel  of  Messina,  and  upon  the  moun- 
tain fortress  of  Civitella  del  Tronto  ;  and  in  the  provinces 
the  armed  reaction  had  numerous  strong  columns  in  the 
field,  which  would  be  largely  reinforced  when  the  coming 
spring  rendcre<l  mountain  warfare  less  difficult.  Of  the 
two  fortresses.  Civitella  was  of  little  importance,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  the  citadel  of  Messina  at  once,  Cial- 
dini's  army  and  siege  train  were  therefore  transferred  to 
Sicily.  FcTgola,  who  commanded  the  fMtress,  had  already 
rejected  one  summons  to  surrender,  when,  on  news  coming 
that  the  Senate  at  Turin  had  proclaimed  Victor  Kinmanuct 
King  of  Italy.  Cialdini  sent  to  the  Neapolitan  general  a 
summons,  which  deserves  to  be  placed  on  record  beside 
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Iits  infamous  proclamation  from  Rimini  and  his  despatches 
from  Osimo  atid  Iscrnia. 

Addressing  Fergola,  Cialdini  wrote  : — "  I  have  to  inform 
you — 1st.  That  Victor  Emmatiuet  having  been  proclaimed 
King  of  Italy  by  the  Parliament  at  Turin,'  your  conduct 
will  henceforth  be  considered  as  rebellion  : 

"  ziid.  That,  in  consequence,  I  shall  grant  no  capitulation 
to  you  and  your  garrison,  and  you  will  have  to  surrender 
at  discretion : 

"  3rd.  That  if  you  fire  upon  the  city,  I  shall  have  shot 
after  the  capture  of  the  citadel  as  many  officers  and  soldiers 
as  there  have  been  victims  of  yoiir  lire  in  Messina  : 

"4th.  That  your  private  property  and  that  of  your 
officers  will  be  confiscated,  to  compensate  for  the  losses 
caused  to  the  families  of  the  citizens  ; 

"  5th,  and  finally,  that  /  -ufiU  gixK  up  you  and ycur  sub- 
ordinates to  the  vaigeaMei'  of  the  people  of  Messina. 

"I  am  accustomed  to  keep  my  word,  and  1  can  assure 
you  that  very  soon  you  and  your  people  will  be  in  my 
power.  Now,  act  as  you  will,  I  shall  not  consider  you  any 
longer  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  vile  assassin,  and  all  Europe 
will  share  my  vievt-. 

"(Signed)    Enrico  Cialdini." 

Fergola,  nothing;  daunted  by  this  brutal  challenge,  more 
worthy  of  a  bandit  than  of  a  soldier,  continued  his  defence, 
and  would  have  made  a  protracted  resistance,  had  he  not 
received  from  King  Francis  at  Rome  orders  to  capitulatt 
On  the  mediation  of  the  Due  dc  Gramont,  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  an  arrangement  was  concluded  by  which 
on  the  one  hand  tlic  Picdmontcse  Government  agreed  to 
extend  the  conditions  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
garrison  of  Gacta  to  the  insurgents  of  the  Abnuzi.  at 
whose  head  De  Christen  had  placed  himself  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  fall  of  Gacta  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  return 


*  This  was  not  tnie.  Cialdini't  siimmons  is  dated  the  28(li  of 
Fcbraai/ ;  (he  Bill  had  only  jutt  parsed  the  Senate  on  tlie  36lh,  so 
that  ii  Kwi  only  b«a  a<loptcd  by  ooe  of  the  two  Houses. 
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for  this,  the  kins'  *3S  to  send  General  Fet^la  an  order  to 
surrender  the  citadel  of  Messina  to  the  riolmontcsc.  In 
pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Fcrgola  capitulated  on 
March  13th.  De  Christen  withdrew  his  column  into  the 
Papal  States,  and  the  Picdmontcsc  frigate  CoHituzwnt  was 
sent  to  convey  the  men  to  Naples,  whence  they  were  to 
be  restored  to  their  homes.  Inviolatiun  of  theconvention, 
for  many  of  them  the  journey  ended  in  the  prisons  of 
Naples.  The  same  order  that  had  been  sent  to  Fergola 
by  King  Francis  was  sent  to  Colonel  Giovanc  at  Civitclla  ; 
and  he  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  March,  when  the  last 
Neapolitan  fortiess  in  Italy  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Piedmont. 

Five  days  after  the  fall  ofGaeta,  the  first  Parliament  of 
the  new  State  met  at  Turin.  At  the  elections  only  57  per 
cent,  of  those  on  the  register  had  voted,  and  immense 
numbcri  had  not  even  had  their  names  inscribed  on  the 
register  at  all.  The  new  Parliament,  therefore,  represented 
only  the  Liberals;  the  Conservatives  had  steadfastly 
abstained  from  voting,  taking  for  their  policy  and  their 
motto  Ni  fleltori  fU  elHli,  "  neither  electors  nor  elected." 
The  chief  business- for  the  Parliament  wu  to  formally 
declare  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Italy,  and  extend  to 
the  whole  peninsula,  so  far  as  it  had  been  annexed,  the 
Picdmontese  Statuto  FondameHfale.ot  Constitution  granted 
to  his  subjects  by  Charles  Albert  thirteen  years  before,  in 
February,  1S48.  On  the  2dth  of  this  later  February,  the 
bill  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate;  and  on  the 
14th  of  March,  with  only  two  dissentient  voices,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  accepted  the  law  which  made  Victor 
Emmanuel  King  of  Italy  by  the  Grace  of  the  Revolution. 
Next  day  the  taw  was  promulgated  in  the  oHicial  gazette 
of  Turin,  which  for  the  first  time  appeared  with  the  title 
Catsetta  UffieiaU  dtt  Regno  d  'Italia. 

On  the  31st  of  March  England  recognized  the  new 
kingdom.  Lord  Palmerstoti  and  Lord  John  Russell  had 
been,  from  the  very  outset,  the  staunch  friends  of  tlie 
Italian  Revolution  ;  and  tlic)'  now  made  England  be  die 
first  State  in  the  world  to  set  its  official  seal  upon  its 
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success.  The  United  Stales  recogrnized  it  on  the  ijth  of 
April,  France  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  Turkey  on  the  2nd  of 
July.  Portugal  on  the  1st  of  October,  Belgium  (adding  to 
her  recognition  a  meaningless  declaration  that  it  made  no 
change  in  her  relations  with  Rome)  on  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber, and  Urazil  on  the  8th.  Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
long  hesitated  to  give  the  desired  recognition.  I'russta 
gave  it  at  length  on  the  1st  of  March,  1S63.  Si>ain  held 
out  longest  of  ail,  until  June,  [U65,  To  the  last,  the  Ponti- 
fical Government  refused  to  recognize  or  accept  the  work 
of  the  Revolution,  and  lodged  formal  protestsagainst  each 
definite  step  of  its  progress. 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  constituted,  built  upon 
Cavour's  intrigues,  his  lawless  invasions,  his  lying  dd- 
apatchcs,  and  his  »ham  plibhciUs.  But  Italian  Unity  was 
not  yet  complete— Rome  and  Venice  were  unrcvolutionized 
and  unconqucrcd.  More  than  this,tlie  Piedmontesc tenure 
of  the  South  was  far  from  secure.  The  Abruzzi,  the  Molisc, 
Basilicata  and  the  Calabrias,  were  swept  by  flying  columns, 
that  proclaimed  war  to  the  Piedmontesc  invaders.  As  yet 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  only  in  name  the  ruler  of  the  South  ; 
and  the  sword,  which  Cavour  hud  drawn  to  lead  a  stranger 
king  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  was  not  to  be  sheathed  for 
many  a  year. 
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Hefoke  following  further  the  policy  of  Cavour  and  his 
successor,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  jtolicy 
of  the  English  Government — the  Palmcrston  Cabinet 
— during  the  eventful  mouths  of  the  Garibaldian  mid 
upon  Sicily,  the  annexation  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches, 
and  the  war  in  llic  Neapolitan  provinces. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  when  the  I'opc  and  the 
King  of  Naples  were  to  be  assailed  by  the  Kcvolutton. 
they  would  6nd  many  sympathizers  in  England.  Rnj^lish 
I'rotcsUntism,  if  it  was  nothing  else,  was  decidedly  anli- 
Papal  in  tSGo ;  and  much  of  the  outcry  for  a  free  Italy  had 
its  chief  source  io  the  hope  that,  in  building  Italy  up,  the 
Pope  would  be  puHed  down.  As  for  tlie  King  of  \aplcs, 
his  father  Ferdinand  had  had  the  misfortune  to  offend 
Lord  I'almerston  and  the  English  commercial  interest  in 
the  affair  of  the  Sicilian  sulphur  monopoly.  He  had  dis- 
appointed Lord  Palmcrston  in  1S48,  when  the  Liberals  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the  all  but  avowed  aid  of  England, 
tried  to  overthrow  his  Uironc,  and  Ferdinand  refused  to  be 
driven  out.  Ever  since  then  Palmcrston  and  Ru-sscU  had 
lost  no  opportunity  of  assailing  his  Ciovernmcnt  by  ad- 
drc<sing  to  it  and  publi^hin^  imperious  despatches  and 
remon.strances  which  Ijccame  llic  text*  of  the  denuncia- 
tions and  manifestoes  of  the  Italian  Liberals.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone called  upon  al]  Europe  tp  stand  agliast  at  the  horrors 
of  the  Neapolitan  prisons.  Mr.  GladstonL-'s  colleagues 
spoke  of  Ferdinand  as  King  Bomba,  and  of  his  Govern- 
ment as  if  it  were  u  -system  of  barbariiim.  Italian  exiles, 
writing  in  the  English  pre^s— a  Mazzini,  aSafH.a  Gallcnga 
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— did  what  they  could  to  intensify  the  hatred  against 
Naples.  The  cause  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  King  of  Naples 
were  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same,  although  they  stood 
on  a  very  different  basis  from  each  other,  but  by  this  as. 
sumption  each  was  made  to  bear  all  tlie  odium  that  could 
be  raised  against  the  other,  and  so  the  storm  was  doubled 
in  force.  What  the  Government  of  the  Pope  was  M,  de 
Rayneval  has  already  told  us.  Unless  we  are  to  regard 
a  Parliament  and  the  ballot-box  as  necessary  to  good 
government,  it  was  very  much  superior  to  the  Government 
of  Piedmont.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  subjects),  with  Oie  ex- 
ception of  a  small  minority,  were  well  contented  with  it. 
Piedmont  failed  in  repeated  attempts  to  induce  them  to 
revolt,  and  finally  had  to  simulate  revolt  by  invasions  like 
tho-te  of  ZambianchJ  and  Masi,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pretext 
for  intervention.  As  for  Xaples,  it  certainty  was  not  a 
model  government  any  more  than  Piedmont.  But  tliis 
much  is  certain,  that,  comparing  Naples  under  Ferdinand 
and  Francis  and  Naples  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  con- 
trast is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  Under 
King  Ferdinand  the  roads  were  safe,  life  and  property  wuc 
secure,  taxation  was  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  at  present. 
The  conscription  was  not  oppressive  in  Naples^  and  did 
not  exist  in  Sicily.  Naples  had  the  largest  mci-chanl 
marine  of  any  Italian  State ;  and  the  ftrst  railways  and 
telegraphs  in  Italy  were  the  work  of  the  old  Nciipolitan 
Government.  As  for  the  prisons,  there  was  doubtless  in 
Ihcm  much  to  be  reformed  ;  but  wc  shall  see  later  on  that 
they  were  not  reformed  but  made  ten  times  worse  under 
Piedmontesc  rule.  There  arc  in  existence  authentic  lettcra 
from  Pocrio,  the  chief  "martyr  of  liberty"  at  Naples, 
in  which  he  thanks  friends  for  gifts  of  fruit  which  have 
been  sent  to  him,  mentions  various  little  comforts  which  he 
desires  to  receive  from  them  next,  and  speaks  of  his  good 
health  ;  and  it  must  be  noted  that  PctrucclUdcIlaGattina. 
one  of  the  foremost  Deputies  of  the  Left,  confessed  in  the 
Turin  Parliament  that  on  the  basis  of  the  real  living  Poerio 
he  and  his  friends  had  built  up  an  imaginary  Poerio,  to  be 
a  type  of  bourbon  tyranny  in  the  eyes  of  tlic  public.    Wc 
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shall  see.  further  on,  what  the  new  Government  did  with 
the  prisons  of  Naples. 

England  knew  nothing  but  evil  of  Nsple?.  When 
Kinjf  Francis  came  to  the  throne  he  received  with  his 
crown  an  inheritance  of  English  hate.  His  attemper 
at  rcfonn  were  laughed  at,  his  promises  were  denounced 
a9  deliberate  lies  before  he  had  time  to  fulfil  them,  and 
when  Garibaldi  announced  that  he  meant  to  pull  down 
first  the  young  king  and  then  the  Pope,  the  English 
applauded.  The  applause  ^vas  heard  in  press  and  par- 
liament. Wc  have  seen  how,  at  Paris,  in  1856,  Clarendon, 
the  representative  of  Palmerston,  frankly  discussed  with 
Cavour  the  destruction  of  the  throne  of  Naples.  There 
were  not  wanting  men  in  both  Houses  to  denounce  this 
alliance  with  the  Revolution  in  Italy,  not  only  Catholic<i, 
but  English  Protestants  whose  honest  reason  was  more 
powerful  than  their  prejudices,  men  like  Lord  Normanby 
in  the  Upper,  and  Mr.  RailHe  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Itovill  in 
the  Lower  House.  But  their  voices  were  drowned  in  the 
general  applause  of  the  victorious  LiberaU,  and  of  men 
who,  though  they  called  themselves  Con.scrvativcs  at 
home,  were  ready  to  uphold  tiie  rc\-olution!sts  of  the 
Continent, 

The  English  Government  did  not  confine  its  action  to 
mere  words.  Its  diplomatic  and  consular  ^cnts  in  Italy 
showed  themiitlves  consistent  friends  of  the  movement  that 
was  directed  by  Cavour,  and  led  by  Garibaldi.  Sir  James 
Hudson,  the  English  envoy  at  Turin,  was  openly  known  as 
the  conlidant,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Cavour.  Mr, 
Henry  Elliot  at  Naples  stayed  there  with  Garibaldi,  when 
the  king  went  away  to  Gaeta,  accompanied  by  the  rest  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors.  Mr.  Elliot,  too,  had  at  least  tysia 
intcr\'icw  with  Garibaldi,  though  he  was  accredited  to 
King  Francis.  The  interview  took  place  on  board  the 
flag-ship  of  Admiral  Mundy.  Garibaldi  knew  that  flagship 
well ;  he  had  often  been  on  board.  It  was  in  Mundy's 
cabin  he  had  met  the  Neapolitan  officers  at  Palermo. 
Mundy's  squadron  had  been  at  hand  at  Marsala,  to  afford 
him  a  ready  refuge  if  his  landing  failed.    Mundy's  squadron 
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had  been  at  Palermo  to  protest  against  the  bombardment, 
that,  on  the  testimony  of  Garibaldtans  themselves,  would 
very  50on  have  driven  them  out  of  the  town.  AdmirAl 
Pcrsano  speaks  repeatedly,  in  his  diary,  of  the  friendship 
of  Admiral  Mundy,  and  page  after  pige  of  it  reflects  tlie 
moral  support  he  received  from  the  presence  of  the  English 
fleet.  Garibaldi,  when  he  was  in  England  I'n  \%<3^,  fiUei 
by  his  f>ld  allies.  spoUe  publicly  of  the  help  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Lord  P.ilmerston.  Lord  Ru'.sel!,  and  "  Lord 
Gladstone,"  as  he  persisted  in  calling  the  then  Chancellor 
pf  the  Exchequer.  "  I  speak  from  what  I  know,"  he  said 
at  the  Crystal  Palace — "that  the  Government  of  England, 
represented  by  Lord  rahncrston,  Lord  Russell,  and  Lord 
Gladstone,  has  done  a  wonderful  deal  for  our  native  Italy. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  country,  we  should  still  have  been 
under  tlie  yoke  of  the  Bourbons  at  Naples ;  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  English  Government,  I  should  never  have 
been  permitted  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Messina." 

At  Ancona  we  have  seen  how,  when  Pcrsano  sent  in  one 
of  hLi  frigates  under  English  colours  to  safely  reconnoitre 
the  fortifications,  the  English  consul  went  on  board,  and 
made  himself  a  party  to  the  treacherous  deception,  by 
slaying  there  a  long  time,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
shore,  saying  nolhing  to  reveal  the  hostile  character  of  the 
ship  he  had  just  left  He  only  acted  in  the  way  his 
Government  would  have  heartily  approved,  and  the  press 
at  home  would  have  applauded  had  the  circumstances 
been  known,  While  the  Garibaldians  were  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  heroes  sans  ptur  ct  sans  rcprocke,  tlic  E.nglish 
papers,  led  by  tlic  Tii»es  and  the  Daily  A'nvs,  echoed  the 
proclamations  of  Cinldini  and  FanCi,  and  spoke  of  the 
volunteers  of  the  Papal  army  as  mercenaries  and  adven- 
turers. When  Spolcto,  alter  a  gallant  defence,  fell  before 
the  strong  columns  of  Brignonc,  the  first  telegram  pub* 
lished  in  England  announced  merely  that  Spoleto  had 
capitulated,  and  that  the  Ooo  prisoners  taken  there  were 
Irishmen — a  telegram  which  made  no  mention  of  tlie 
defence.  ;«iid  w.^s  in  error  as  to  the  number  of  the  Irish 
volunteers,  who  formed  a  little  more  than  one  Imlf  of  the 
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garrison.  The  Times  eagerly  seized  upon  the  false  news 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  an  insulting  leader.  It  told  its 
resdcrs  that  the  Irish  Brigade  had  shown  what  it  was 
worth,  and  that  all  its  boasting  and  bluster  bad  ended 
without  firing  a  shot.  Ireland,  it  added,  knew  before  that 
these  men  did  not  really  represent  her,  that  they  were  a 
lot  of  vagabonds ;  and  now  wc  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  tliat  they  were  also  cowards.  The  only  coward 
in  the  case  was  the  anonymous  writer  of  this  disgraceful 
article.  Spolcto,  Perugfa,  Castelfidardo,  and  Ancona,  saw 
Irishmen  do  deeds  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  old  Brigade. 
But  even  when  the  truth  was  known  the  Times  did  not  re- 
tract its  insults  ;  and  when  Cialdiiii  and  Kanti  for  eleven 
hours  bombarded  the  defenceless  city  of  Ancona.  while 
the  white  flag  was  flying  on  its  walls,  the  TiV/w  devoted 
another  leader,  worthy  of  the  first,  to  a  defence  of  this 
act  of  barbarity. 

The  Irish  volunteers  who  fought  at  Spoleto  and  Ancona 
had  been  sent  out  to  Italy  by  stealth,  for,  in  answer  to  a 
question  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Government  had 
declared  that  the  action  of  the  Catholici  would  be  carc> 
fully  watched,  and  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
breach  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  But  the  Govern- 
ment was  only  prepared  to  enforce  the  law  against  the 
opponents  of  the  Revolution.  Garibaldi  had  no  sooner 
landed  at  Marsala  than  a  committee  was  formed  in  England 
to  raise  funds  for  his  enterprise,  and  an  apjKal  for  sub- 
scription:* advertised  in  the  diiily  iKijicrs.  Mr.  Pope 
Hcnnessy,  Mr.  Bovill,  and  others  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons called  attention  to  these  proceedings.  The  Attorney- 
General  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  show  that  the  law 
could  not  touch  them.  Mr.  Edwin  James,  a  supporter  of 
the  Government,  boldly  defended  them,  and  tried  to  lead 
the  House  away  from  the  real  question  before  it  by  an 
attack  on  the  Papal  army,  which,  he  said,  the  Pope  was 
collecting  for  the  slaughter  of  his  subjects.  In  the  end 
the  Government,  without  absolutely  refusing  to  interfere, 
indicated  plainly  enough  that  the  subscription  would  be 
allowed  to  go  on.     It  went  on  for  months,  and  other  fiiads 
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were  organized  and  accumulated  with  equal  security, 
amongst  them  a  fund  to  assist  in  arming  the  Italian  people 
with  a  million  muskets,  which,  howc\'cr,  did  nut  succeed 
in  producing  money  enough  to  buy  a  thousand.  Tlie 
sums  collected  were  sent  out  to  Italy.  What  became  of 
them  there  is  doubtless  known  fn  some  one,  but  the  world 
in  general  was  left  in  profound  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

I'lie  committees  of  these  English  Garibaldian  funds 
Bent  out  agents  to  Italy,  and  their  journeys  afforded  the 
Cabinet  a  means  of  holding  direct  communication  with 
Garibaldi's  head-quarters,  This  fact  is  revealed  by  Pcr- 
sano's  diary  ;  and  I  may  quote  again  a  short  letter  of 
Cavour's,  which  has  direct  reference  to  it.  From  Turin  he 
wrote  to  Fcrsano,  on  the  jtxi  of  September,  i860: — 

"  Admiral, — Mr.  Edwin  James,  the  celebrated  English 
lawyer,  is  goin^  to  Naples  on  an  official  mission  entmsted 
to  him  by  Lord  I'almcrston  and  the  English  subscribers 
to  llie  fund  collected  for  General  Garibaldi.  He  is  charged 
with  the  personal  duty  of  bearing  to  the  brave  general  the 
disinterested  advice  of  all  in  England  who  sympathize 
with  the  Italian  cause,  and  desire  its  triumph. 

"  Belonging  to  the  Liberal  party,  Mr.  James  can  counsel 
moderation  with  greater  authority  ;  nor  can  the  defender 
of  the  French  Bernard  be  disagreeable  to  General 
Garibaldi,  if  he  warns  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  tJie 
Maz/.inian  party,  which  seeks  to  destroy  that  unity  of 
purpose  that  has  rendered  possible  the  triumphs  hitherto 
obtained  by  the  great  national  party.  Be  pleased  then. 
Admiral,  to  receive  with  every  demonstration  of  goodwill 
Mr.  James,  and  the  friends  who  accompany  him.  Amongst 
these  1  may  specially  mention  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  son  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Secretary  of  Lord  I'almerston.  I 
shall  feel  particularly  grateful  for  cvcrj'  kindness  shown 
towards  those  illustrious  compatriots  of  Nelson,  and  their 
influence  wilt  prove  particul.irly  useful  to  our  cause." 

Mr.  Kdw'in  James  and  Lord  Evelyn  Ashley  received  a 
friendly  welcome  from  Pcrsano,  and  were  by  him  sent  on 
io  a  steamer  of  the  Piedmontesc  navy  to  Garibaldi's  head> 
quarters. 
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While  Palmerston  was  thus  in  secret  communication 
with  Garibaldi,  a  Garibaltlian  legion  was,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Cabinet,  openly  organized,  and  despatched 
from  England.  There  was  hanlly  n  pretence  of  conceal- 
ment "  Lord  Paimerston's  coristniction  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  was  adopted,"  said  a  writer  in  the  Daily 
J^e^vsi  "  and  the  members  of  the  futiirf  British  legion  were 
registered  as  excursionists  to  Mount  Ktna."  The  Daity 
News  was,  throughout  the  organ  of  the  movement,  and  it 
was  openly  announced  in  its  columns.  The  first  announco 
mcnt  appeared  on  the  nth  of  August,  the  following 
paragraph  being  printed  in  conspicuous  type  immediately 
after  the  leading  articles : — 

"Captain  Styles,  formerly  of  the  Fusilier  Guards,  and 
now  of  Garibaldi's  stafT,  has  arrived  in  London  for  a  few 
days,  and  will  enable  the  ri^emen  of  the  metropolis  to 
judge  of  the  lightness,  grace,  and  remarkably  picturesque 
effect  of  the  Garibaldian  uniform.  The  gallant  captain 
landed  with  Garibaldi  at  Marsala,  and  was  in  the  actions 
at  CaUtafimi,  Palermo,  and  the  crowning  victory  of 
Mitazzo.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  any  of  our  volunteers 
with  a  turn  for  adventure,  and  some  Httic  military  training, 
should  fancy  to  cjcchange  for  a  time  the  battle-grounds  of 
Hampstcad  or  Bromley  for  those  of  Calabria  in  this 
holiday  season,  they  would  receive  a  warm  welcome  from 
Garibaldi.  Captain  Styles  would,  we  arc  sure,  be  happy 
to  give  any  explanation  on  thi«i  subject  that  might  be 
desired.  To  have  fought  under  Garibaldi  will  one  day 
be  thought  one  of  the  proudest  memories  a  man  can  boast 
of." 

A  commiltce-room  was  taken  by  Captain  Styles  in 
Salisbury  Street.  Strand.  A  "  Garibaldi  Special  Fund." 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  **  excursion,"  was  opened, 
and  advertised  in  the  newspapers ;  and  a  certain  Captain 
de  Rohan,  who  wrote  letters  to  the  Jiaily  iVnvs,  in  whidi 
he   signed    himself,    "  Naval    aide-de-camp    to    General 

<  October  8th,  186a  Lord  Paimerston's  interpreialion  of  the  Aa 
wat,  apparently,  ihat  the  GDvemincat  should  ttop  roluntccn  for  the 
Pope,  and  eocourage  volitniccring  for  Garibaldi. 
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Garibaldi,"  came  to  England  to  assist  in  directinj;  the 
work.  On  the  I  ith  or  September  a  letter  from  Dc  Rohan 
was  published  in  the  Daily  Neivs,  in  which  he  complained 
that  the  subscriplions  were  coming  in  very  slowly,  and 
asked  for  more  ready  help  to  forward  the  "excursionists" 
to  Garibaldi,  who.  he  said,  would  receive  great  moral  sup- 
port from  their  presence.  The  progress  of  tlie  legion  w-as 
regularly  chronicled  in  the  Daily  New:,  Thus,  this  same 
paper  of  the  1 1  ih  of  September  contained  two  paragraphs, 
one  of  which  stated  that  Garibald's  agents  in  England  had 
purchased  at  Liverpool  for  9CX»/.  the  steamer  Cambria^ 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Cunard  line;  whiUt  the  other 
paragrapli  ran, — "Yesterday  Captain  Hampton  proceeded 
to  Manchester  from  Liverpool,  and,  prcWous  to  his  teavii^ 
again  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  forty-se\-en  persons 
had  offered  themselves  as  excursionists  to  Naples,  and 
been  accepted.  Unfortunately  there  is  great  want  of 
funds  to  equip  the  party." 

On  the  1 2th  of  September  a  notice  in  the  Daily  News, 
signed  by  Captain  Styles  and  the  "  Naval  aide-de-camp  to 
Garibaldi,"  De  Rohan,  called  upon  all  the  committees 
that  had  been  collecting  for  the  special  fund  to  send  in 
whatever  money  they  had  received.  It  appears  that  the 
whole  sum  collected  was  only  about  yxx^^  and  as  the 
committee  had  contracted  for  arni<i  and  iinif^^rms  to  be 
sent  out  with  the  men.  Garibaldi  had  to  sign  bills  for  about 
12,000/'.  to  cover  the  deficit.  On  Saturday  evening,  the 
16th  of  September,  the  first  contingent  of  the  Garibaidian 
legion  mustered  at  Shoreditch  railway  station.  There  they 
spent  the  night.  Ne>rt  morning  they  were  conveyed  by 
train  to  Tilbury,  where  the  .ite-imer  Milacso  was  waiting 
in  the  Thames  to  convey  them  to  Naples.  There  was  not 
the  least  disguise  about  the  embarkation.  The  excur- 
sionists wont  on  board  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  presence 
of  an  applauding  crowd.  At  Genoa,  in  May,  the  Gari- 
baldians  had  at  least  tried  to  save  appearances,  and  went 
on  board  thcirstcamers  silently  and  in  the  dark.  A  second 
contingent,  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  number  up  to  800, 
was  embarked  on  board  the  steamer  Emf^ror  at  Harwich 
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on  the  28th  of  September.  A  few  of  the  volunteers  went 
on  board  of  her  in  the  Tliamcs  near  London  Bridge;  then 
she  went  round  to  Harwich  for  the  rest,  who  were  sent 
down  ihere  by  llie  (Ireat  Kastcrn  Railway.  The  steamer.s 
had  on  board  arms  and  red  uniforms  for  all  the  men.  They 
put  into  Gibraltar  on  the  way  to  Naples,  and  stayed  tlicrc 
some  hours,  under  the  guns  of  English  batlerics  and  English 
men-of-war.  The  legion  was  landed  at  Naples,  and  sent 
on  to  the  Volturno  in  time  to  take  part  in  some  minor 
actions  with  the  defenders  of  Capua. 

It  13  undeniable  thut  the  Govcrninciit  approved  of  and 
connived  at  the  organization  and  despatch  of  this  armed 
expedition  again.st  a  king  with  whom  Kngland  was  at 
peace,  and  who  still  had  an  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's.  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  so  that  it  was  not 
possible  by  que.stion<i  in  the  House  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  act ;  but  other  means  were  taken  by  a  few 
English  gentlemen,  who  saw  how  their  country  was  being 
dt^raced  by  this  action  of  the  Palmcrston  Cabinet. 
Before  the  expedition  .sailed,  affidavits  sufficient  to  justify 
the  seizure  of  the  Emptror  were  laid  before  the  authorities 
of  the  Port  of  London.  They  gained  time  by  referring 
the  matter  to  the  Government,  and  the  Emperor  slarted 
unmolested.  She  might,  of  course,  have  been  stopped  at 
Gibraltar,  but  the  Government  was  only  anxious  that  she 
should  reach  Naples  in  safety.  Mr.  Devil),  acting  as  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Crawshay,  of  Newcastle,  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  for  an  order  to  put  the  law  in  force 
against  the  Garihaldian  recruiters ;  he  was  told  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  that  only  the  Attorney-General  could 
move  in  the  matter ;  that  he  had  no  standing  in  it ;  and 
that  "  volunteer  attomcy-gencrals "  were  not  wanted. 
What  difference  was  there  between  the  expedition  ctf 
Garibaldi  and  Bixio  in  the  Lemhardo  and  PUmonte  from 
Genoa,  and  the  Gnribaldian  cxi)e<lttion  of  Styles  and  De 
Rohan  in  the  Mita:zoAx\A  F.  m/t  nyr  imm  London?  None 
— except,  perhapit,  that  the  English  Garihaldian  Expe- 
dition was  the  more  imdifiguised  of  the  two. 

The  despatches  of  Lord  John  Russell  at  this  period 
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were  a  long  series  of  daborafe  defences  of  Garibaldi  and 
Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the  27th  of  October,  after  nearly 
every  State  in  Europe  had,  by  withdrawing  its  ambassa- 
dor from  Ttirin,  protested  against  tVie  lawless  invasion  of 
the  Papal  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  Lord  Joho 
Russell  published  his  most  famnus  Italian  despatch,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  England  for  still  keeping 
up  friendly  relations  witli  the  Government  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  despatch  was  addressed  to  Sir  James 
Hudson,  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Turin.  "  It  appears," 
wrote  the  English  Foreign  Secretary,  "  that  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  King  of  Sardinia  have  been  strongly 
disapproved  of  by  several  of  the  principal  Courts  of  Kurope. 
,  .  ,  After  these  diplomatic  acts,  it  would  scarcely  be  just 
to  Italy  or  respectful  to  the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe 
were  the  Government  of  her  Majesty  any  longer  to  with- 
hold the  expression  of  their  opinion.  In  doingso,  however, 
her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  intention  to  raise  a  dis- 
pute upon  the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  in  the  name 
of  tliG  King  of  Sardinia,  for  the  invasion  of  the  Roman 
and  Neapolitan  Slates.  Whether  or  no  the  Pope  was 
justified  in  defending  his  authority  by  means  of  foreign 
levies  ;  whether  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  white  still 
maintaining  his  flag  at  Capua  and  Gaeta,  can  be  said  to 
have  abdicated — arc  not  the  arguments  upon  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  propose  to  dilate."  Having  thus 
prudently  passed  over  the  two  reasons  alleged  by  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  for  his  intervention — reasons  which  were 
actually  indefensible — Lord  John  Russell  sought  to  6nd 
some  belter  arguments  for  the  policy  of  Piedmont,  and 
found  them  by  boldly  beg^ng  the  whole  question.  The 
questions  to  be  decided,  he  said,  were  these  : — "  Were  the 
people  of  Italy  justified  in  asking  the  assistance  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  to  relieve  them  from  Governments  with 
which  they  were  discontented  ;  and  was  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia justified  in  furnishing  the  assistance  of  his  arms  to 
the  people  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States  ? "  But 
he  forgot  that  there  was  anolher  question  to  be  answered 
first — "  Had  the  people  really  asked  the  king  to  help  them 
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to  ovcrhim  their  own  Governments,  or  had  Victor  Em- 
manuel and  Cavour,  by  turning  the  embassies  of  Piedmont 
into  centres  of  conspiracy  and  then  sending  armed  expe- 
ditions to  complete  the  work  thus  begun,  been  the  prime 
movers  in  the  whole  rcvoiulion  ?  "  But  taking  the  ques- 
tions as  he  had  laid  them  down,  Ijsrd  John  Kussell  replied 
that  there  were  two  motive!;  which  led  the  people  of  Italy 
to  join  in  sub\'erting  their  Governments  :  first,  the  mis- 
government  of  their  rulers ;  secondly,  the  desire  to  build 
up  a  strong  ci;ntrAl  Government,  in  order  to  be  free  of 
foreign  control,  "  Looking  at  the  question,"  he  continued, 
"from  this  point  of  view,  her  Majesty's  Government  must 
admit  that  the  Italians  themselves  arc  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  interests."  Granting  this.  Lord  John  KusscU 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  say  that  the  Italians  had  freely 
given  their  judgment ;  and  this  even  his  own  agents 
denied,  at  least  so  far  as  Naples  was  concerned.*     Then  as 

*  Sec  Mr.  Elliot's  despatch  to  Lord  John  Rusiell.  Admiral  Mundy*! 
acco  unt  of  the  ptibiiciU,  taken  from  his  dtnry,  is  as  follows  ^^ 

"October  aind,  1860.— Vesterday  1  visited  a  few  of  ihc  polling 
ptucs  in  the  city  vrliibt  the  deciion  was  going  forward.  More  iban 
X  hundred  ilioiiund  people  look  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
recording  their  opinion,  yet  a.  tlrangcr  pssHng  ihtou^h  the  tueeu 
would  have  discovered  no  CKcitcment,  not  even  a  crowd  collected  at 
xny  iMTliciilar  «pol.  Perfi^ct  Order  reigned  everywhere,  bnt  I  think, 
Goruidering  the  general  temper  of  the  uibabitflnis,  it  would  have 
required  strong  moral  courage  for  anyotie  to  publicly  announce  him- 
self at  an  enemy  to  the  lacred  watchword  of '  Ilitlia  Una.' 

"Every  man  privileged  to  the  franchise  had  first  to  produce  his 
paper  from  Ihe  mayor,  showiii};  that  he  was  entitled  to  vole  ;  be  was 
then  admitted  through  a  iilc  nf  the  National  Militia  upa  light  of  steps 
to  a  pl;itform,  on  which  the  urns  nere  fixed.  The  ums  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  central  vase,  and  several  led  distant  from  it.  had  the 
words  '  Si'  (yes)  and  *  No '  ijaintcd  on  ihcm  rcspcaivcly  in  a  large 
Vf^t.  Up  to  one  of  them  Ibc  man  had  to  wall;  beneath  the  gaze  of 
a  doECn  scrutators  to  thrust  itt  his  hand  and  draw  out  a  card.  It 
was  of  coinsc  open  voting  to  the  clearest  sense  of  the  word. 

"  I  remained  an  hour  watching  the  progress  of  the  election,  and 
during  that  lime  I  only  saw  ihicc  individuals  Mho,  after  a  few 
moments  of  apparent  reflection,  advanced  slowly  to  the  left  and 
fiibcd  up  a  •  AV'.'  I  must,  however,  obscne  thai  ivo  offenaive  remark 
was  nude  cither  by  ibc  overseers  or  the  bystanders  at  this  open 
mAnifestalion  of  preference  for  the  Bourbon  dynasty;    but  as  voters 
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to  the  action  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Having  quoted  from 
Vattel  a  justification  of  the  expedition  of  VViiliam  of  Orange 
to  England  in  i58S  on  the  ground  that  "  when  a  people, 
from  good  reasons,  tiikc  up  arms  against  an  oppressor,  it 
is  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity  to  assist  brave  men  in 
the  defence  of  their  liberties" — "Therefore,"  he  added, 
■•according  to  Vattcl,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this  : 
Did  the  people  of  Naples  and  of  the  Roman  States  take 
up  arms  against  their  Government  for  good  reasons  ? " 
In  reply,  he  again  begged  the  question,  and  raised  another, 
which  uuglil  lo  have  been  answered  first. 

"  Upon  this  grave  matter,"  lie  said,  "  her  Majesty's 
Government  hold  that  the  people  in  question  arc  them- 
selves the  best  judges  of  their  own  affairs-  Her  Majesty's 
Government  do  not  feci  justified  in  declaring  that  the 
people  of  Soiilhcrn  Italy  had  not  good  reasons  for  throw- 
ing off  their  allegiance  to  their  former  Governments  ;  her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  blame 
the  King  of  Sardinia  for  assisting  them.  There  remains, 
however,  a  question  of  fact.  It  Is  asserted  by  the  partisans 
of  the  fallen  Governments  that  the  people  of  the  Roman 
States  were  attached  to  the  Pope,  and  the  people  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  dynasty  of  Francis  11.,  but  that 
Sardinian  agents  and  foreign  adventurers  have  by  force 
and  intrigue  subverted  the  thrones  of  those  sovereigns, 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe,  after  the  astonishing 
events  tliat  wc  have  seen,  that  the  I'opc  and  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  possci-icd  the  love  of  their  people.  How 
was  it,  one  must  ask,  that  the  Pope  found  it  impossible  to 
levy  a  Roman  army,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  rt^ly  almost 
entirely  upon  foieign  mercenjiries  ?  How  did  it  happen, 
again,  that  Garibaldi  conquered  nearly  all  Sicily  with  2000 
men,  and  marched  from  Reggio  lo  Naples  with   5000? 


,)(ad  lo  deliver  up  ihelr  papers  of  id vm Ideation  llieit  nnmcs  and 
•jE^HIng*  wercof  course  known.  Under  [cxul.iiiont  tiicti  as  these  I 
mui!  clifotiicle  my  opinion  that  a  pi'tbisciU  by  univer«nl  suffrAge  can- 
not be  received  as  a  correci  rcpicscntaiion  of  the  teai  feeling  of  a 
nation."— "I'he  Hitnmital  at  Talermo  and  Naples  in  t86o-6i,'' Ity 
AdinirnI  Sir  Rodney  Montly,  pp  357.  2j8, 
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How,  biit  from  the  universal  disafTection  of  the  people  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  ?  " 

Unfortunately  for  Lord  John  Russell's  argument,  his 
statement  of  facts  was  very  far  from  the  truth.  Letting 
pass  the  traditional  taunt  about  "  mercenaries/'  I  repeat 
that  fully  two-thirds  of  tlic  Pontifical  army  were  com- 
posed of  native?  of  the  Roman  States  ;  and  although  some 
of  Ihcm,  as  Italians  have  often  done,  proved  wofully  un- 
steady under  fire,  others— and  Ihcy  were  the  majority — did 
pood  service,  especially  at  Ancona.  As  for  Garibaldi's 
expedition,  Lord  Russell  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was 
not  the  work  of  either  2000  or  5000  men,  but  of  20,000 
North  Italians,  who  received  but  a  cold  welcome  from  the 
majority  of  the  people,  and  who,  backed  as  they  were  by 
tltc  Piedmontcse  fleet,  were  brought  to  bay  when  at  last 
the  Royal  army  made  a  stand  on  the  Volturno.  The  Gari- 
baldians  would  have  been  destroyed  there  but  for  Victor 
Emmanuel's  intervention,  for  the  reaction  had  broken  out 
all  round  them.  This  is  the  fact ;  Lord  John  Russell 
preferred  to  ar$ue  upon  the  legend. 

After  an  allusion  to  the  Austrian  intervention  of  1821, 
and  a  statement  that,  in  1848,  "  the  Neapolitan  people 
again  attempted  to  secure  liberty  under  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  but  their  best  patriots  atoned  by  an  imprison* 
merit  of  ten  years  for  the  olTence  of  endeavouring  to  free 
their  country,'"  the  despatch  concluded  by  saying; — "It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Italian  revoiution  has  been 
conducted  with  singular  temper  and  forbearance.  The  sub- 
version of  cxistint;  power  has  not  been  followed,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  by  an  outburst  of  popular  vengeance.  The 
extreme  viewsof  democrats  have  nowhere  prevailed.  Pub- 
lic opinion  ha^  checked  the  excesses  of  Uic  public  ttiumph. 
The  venerated  forms  of  constitutional  monarchy  have 
been  associated  with  the  name  of  a  prince  who  represents 
an  ancient  and  glorious  dynasty.  Such  having  been  the 
causes  and  the  concomitant  circumstances  of  the  rcvolu- 
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tion  of  Italy,  her  Majesty's  Government  can  see  no 
suflficicnt  ground  for  the  severeccnsurewith  which  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  have  visited  the  acts  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  Her  Majesty's  Gox-crnmcnt  will  turn 
their  eyes  rather  to  the  gratifying  prospect  of  a  people 
building  up  the  edifice  of  their  liberties,  and  consolidating 
the  work  of  their  independence  amid  the  sympathies  and 
good  wishes  of  Europe."  A  postscript,  somewhat  need- 
lessly, infonncd  Sir  James  Hudson  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  give  a  copy  of  Uiis  despatch  to  Count  Cavour.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  it  was  for  Cavour  the  despatch  was 
written. 

Thus,  while  even  the  French  Empire,  the  accomplice 
of  Piedmont,  was  forced  to  place  a  hypocritical  censure 
upon  the  acts  of  Cavour,  England  alone  among  the  great 
Powers  stood  forth  as  his  apoloyist ;  and,  led  away  by  a 
wretched  sectarian  hatred  of  the  Papacy,  the  Palmcrston 
cabinet  suspended  the  laws  of  England  to  place  men 
and  money  at  the  .service  of  Cavour  and  Garibaldi,  gave 
to  their  enterprises  diplomatic  aid,  and  helped  to  com- 
plete tlic  destruction  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  to  which 
more  than  once  in  later  years  England  appealed  in  vain 
when  she  believed  that  its  violation  affected  her  own 
interests.  She  did  not  foresee,  in  i860,  that  the  .simple 
rule  of  the  will  of  the  strongest  and  the  sanctity  Qi/aiti 
accompUs  might  very  soon  be  use<l  against  herself. 
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Cavou r  was  not  destined  to  preside  long  over  tlic 
new  State  which  his  policy  had  called  into  existence,  and 
lie  was  to  leave  to  other  and  less  able,  though  equally 
unscrupulous,  hands,  the  further  development  of  that 
policy,  and  the  final  realization  of  his  ideas.  What  re- 
mains to  be  told  of  his  career  may  be  grouped  around  two 
famous  sittings  of  the  Turin  Parliament — tlic  debate  on 
Ihc  Roman  Question  in  March,  tSCi,  and  the  debate  on 
the  Garibaldian  army  in  the  folloiwng  April. 

Cavour,  after  having  spent  many  years  in  preparing  for 
the  work,  had  in  the  course  of  two  years  buill  up  Italian 
Unity.  The  year  1 859  saw  the  struggle  with  Austria,  Lom- 
bardy  won,  the  Romagna  and  the  Duchies  revolutionized, 
and  nearly  all  Northern  Italy  in  the  hand::  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. The  year  i860,  and  the  three  first  months  of 
1861,  saw  Sicily,  Naples,  Umbria  and  the  Marches  an- 
nexed. On  the  other  hand,  Nice  and  Savoy  were  given 
up  to  France,  and  thus  as  long  as  Ihc  Imperial  army  made 
her  the  chief  military  I'ower  of  the  West,  the  new  kingdom 
was  at  her  mercy;  This  was  the  price  Napoleon  exacted 
for  permitting  the  annexations  in  Central  and  Southern 
Italy,  and  the  pledge  which  later  on  made  him  willing  to 
let  Rome  pas*  into  Picdmonlcse  lunds,  for  he  felt  that 
even  after  his  army  was  withdrawn  from  Rome  he  would 
still  dominate  Italy  by  holding  the  Alpine  passes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that  perfect  command  of  the 
sea,  which  would  enable  him  to  strike  at  any  point  of  the 
Italian  coast,  so  long  at  least  as  England  did  not  oppose 
him  ;  and  he  reckoned,  with  good  reason,  that  England's 
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patronage  of  Italy,  enthusiastic  as  it  was,  would  be  con- 
fined to  loud  protests  and  long  despatches.  Thus,  though 
Cavour  had  with  the  help  cf  a  potvcrful  ally  built  up  a 
united  Italy,  that  ally  was  now  his  master,  and  even  in 
cxternni  forin  Italian  Unity  was  still  imperfect;  for  the 
Aiistrians  had  Venice,  and  Rome  and  a  small  territory 
around  it  were  held  by  llie  reorganized  Pontifieal  army 
and  a  French  corps  of  occupation.  Cavour  was  planning 
how  best  to  jjct  both  Rome  and  Venice  by  the  patient  dc- 
vclopnicnt  of  a  new  policy  uf  annexation;  Garibaldi  and 
his  friends  were  crying  out  to  have  a  rush  made  for  both, 
a  rush  which  Cavour  knew  would  fail  and  ruin  everything. 
He  held  them  back,  and  found  employment  for  some  of 
them  in  shooting  down  the  HoyalJst  insurgents  of  the 
South  ;  while  Garibaldi,  baffled  and  chafing  under  a  sense 
of  inaction,  and  discontented  with  the  treatment  he  and  his 
army  had  received  after  their  campaign,  became  more  and 
more  irritated  against  him.  Cavour,  with  his  work  un- 
finished, saw  both  his  tools  menacing  him  witli  future 
danger,  the  French  Empire  from  without,  the  Garibaldian 
party  of  action  from  within. 

The  danger  from  the  I'rench  Empire  was  neither  a  pre- 
sent nor  a  pressing;  one.  It  would  only  come  into  force 
when,  after  completing  the  unity  of  Italy,  it  became 
necessary  to  free  the  new  State  from  I'rench  tutelage,  and 
many  things  might  happen  before  that.  Both  Cavour  and 
his  friend  La  Marmora,  fully  believed  that  .^omc  day  there 
might  be  a  war  with  France,  and  that  in  any  case  it  would 
be  prudent  to  find  some  other  ally  to  play  off  against  France, 
and  so  get  rid  of  foreign  influence  of  any  kind.  Cavour 
didnot  live  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  plan.  La  Marmora, 
wc  shall  .sec,  attempted  to  cxcculc  it,  only  to  give  Italy  not 
freedom  but  a  change  of  masters.  All  thii,  however,  was 
slill  in  the  future.  For  the  present.  Napoleon  III.  was 
the  ally  of  Cavour,  and  now  that  the  possession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  gave  him  a  guarantee  against  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  Italy,  there  was  good  reason  to  hope  that  he 
would  help  CavOur  to  go  on  to  Rome.  The  conquest  of 
Venetia  might  be  reserved  for  a  later  day,  and  possibly 
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with  the  help  of  another  ally  but  France ;  it  required  no 
great  foresight  to  sec  the  possible  ally  in  Tnissia.  Already, 
in  1859,  the  German  Liberals  had  cried  out  to  her  to  play 
the  part  of  Piedmont  in  Germany  ;  rivalry  with  Austria 
was  her  traditional  policy,  and  her  jealousy  of  France 
would,  if  she  were  successful,  make  her  all  the  more  useful 
as  an  ally,  for  thu*  might  be  rcilizcd  the  hope  of  cmanci- 
patiun  from  the  French  protectorate.  It  was  with  such 
views  as  these  that  Cavour,  in  January,  1861,  sent  La 
Marmora  to  Berlin,  to  congratulate  the  new  King  William 
on  his  accession.  From  La  Marmora's  revelations,'  pub- 
lished a  few  years  later,  it  appears  certain  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  future  alliance  was  held  distinctly  iti  view 
during  this  mis&ion,  which  to  the  diplomatic  world  at 
large  seemed  to  be  one  of  simple  courtesy.  Had  men 
known  then,  as  we  know  now,  that  a  Prusso-Italian 
alliance  was  a  favourite  idea  of  General  dclla  Marmora,  and 
that  he  had  often  spoken  of  it  in  familiar  conversations 
•with  Cavour,  his  journey  to  Berlin,  in  1861,  would  have 
excited  some  comment. 

Thus  Cavour  was  providing  for  the  future  de\'clopmcnt 
of  his  policy  in  a  new  direction,  while  he  still  made  use  of 
France  to  further  his  plans.  N'apoleon  could  not  consent 
to  his  getting  possession  of  Rome  by  an  armed  attack.  A 
great  number  of  the  leading  Catholics  of  France  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  episcopate  had  already  been  thrown 
into  opposition  to  him  by  his  Italian  policy:  and  now  to 
withdraw  from  Rome  and  lay  it  open  to  an  armed  attack 
of  the  Piedmontcse  or  the  Garibaldians,  would  be  to  range 
the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics  of  France  against  his 
government.  This  he  could  not  afTord  to  do.  But  if,  by 
persuasion  or  even  by  secret  menaces,  Cavour  could, 
through  some  spcciousconvention,  induce  the  Holy  Father 
lo  gi%-e  up  his  actual  sovereignty  over  Rome,  the  Km(>cror 
could  withdraw  the  French  garrison  and  let  Italian  troops 
take  its  place,  provided  always  they  came  with  the  coniient 
of  Pius  IX.     But  could  this  consent  be  obtained  ?     Cavour 
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thouglit  that  it  coulJ.  and  did  his  best  to  extort  it  Trom  the 
Pope  and  tlie  Papal  Court. 

It  appears  from  the  memorandum  addressed  to  the 
Courts  of  Europe  by  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  August,  1870,  that  in  November  and  December, 
tSiSo,  views  were  exchanged  between  the  Cabinets  of  Turin 
and  Paris,  as  to  the  form  which  should  be  given  to  a  pro- 
ject for  the  solution  of  the  Roman  Question,  which  Cavour 
intended  to  propose  to  llie  Holy  See  early  in  1861 
Cavour's  proposal  was  that  the  Pope  should  retain  only 
the  Leonine  City.acceptinp  the  guarantee  of  Italy  for  his 
freedom  ;  the  frcnch  Cabinet  proposed,  in  addition,  that 
he  should  be  given  a  kind  of  nominal  suzerainty  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  old  Papal  States  as  they  existed  in 
1859.  All  such  projects,  however,  were  mere  paper 
schemes,  so  long  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  Pope  ac- 
cepting them.  In  the  first  week  of  January,  1S61,  Cavour's 
project  was  forwarded  to  Rome  ;  but  tlioutrh,  on  the  l8th 
of  January,  the  Kmperor  endeavoured  to  bring  a  strong 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Pope,  by  announcing  to  the 
Papal  Court  that  unless  it  came  to  terms  with  Italy  he 
would  withdraw  his  troops  from  Rome,  Pius  IX.  was 
inflexible.  Dut  Cavour  would  not  abandon  his  hope  of 
entering  Kome  with  the  Pope's  consent,  and  so  avoiding 
all  the  delays  and  dangers  that  would  attend  an  armed 
attack  upon  the  Holy  City,  and  the  odium  that  would 
attach  itself  to  sucb  an  enterprise.  He  strove  to  gain  over 
this  and  that  Cardinal  ;  he  informed  the  Emperor  that  he 
was  willing  to  offer  even  greater  privileges  to  the  Pope 
tlian  those  that  were  first  proposed,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Italian  Bishops. 
Humours  were  circulated  that  there  would  soon  be  an 
agreement,  that  the  Pope  was  favourable  to  the  suggested 
arrangcmcnl,  and  that  it  was  only  the  obstinacy  of  Aiilo- 
nclli  that  stood  In  the  way  of  it.  This  wan  the  talk  of 
Turin  5nd  Paris.  The  French  Minister,  Uillault,  gave  a 
Icind  of  confirmation  to  these  rumours  by  telling  some  of 
the  senators  that  they  would  soon  sec  a  rapprochemcui 
between  Turin  and  the  Vatican.     When  false  reports  like 
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these  were  persistently  spread  upon  all  sides,  the  time  was 
come  for  the  Pope  to  speak  out  and  give  them  an  autliori- 
tativc  contntd!ction.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
lie  tlelivcred  an  allocution,  in  which  he  denounced  anew 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  so-called  Kingdom  of  Italy 
against  the  Church  and  Uie  fresh  intrigues  against  the 
TemiK>n»I  Power.  This  putan  end  to  thchopcaof Cavour, 
and  he  replied  by  a  counter  manifesto.  On  the  25lh  of 
March,  six  days  after  the  allocution,  the  Roman  Question 
was  formally  raised  in  the  Turin  Parliament,  the  deputy 
Huoncompa^ni,  Cavour's  agent  in  the  Tuscan  revolution, 
propoiiing  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should  declare 
Rome  the  capital  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  affirming  that 
the  realization  of  this  declaration  could  be  effected  without 
depriving  the  Pope  of  his  dignity  and  independence.  The 
vote  was  taken  on  the  27th  and  the  resolution  was  carried. 
Cavour  spoke  at  great  length  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
preceding  the  vote ;  his  speech  was  one  of  the  most 
important  he  ever  delivered,  and,  moreovcr.one  of  the  last. 
He  expressed  in  it  the  views  of  the  otficiat  revolution, 
on  the  proposed  consummation  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Temporal  Power. 

"  The  choice  of  a  capital,"  he  said,  "  must  be  determined 
by  high  moral  considerations — considcmtions  on  which 
the  instinct  of  each  nation  must  decide  for  itself.  Rome, 
gentlemen,  unites  all  the  historical,  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  which  arc  required  to  form  the  capital  of  a  great 
country.  Rome  Is  the  only  city  in  Italy  which  has  few  or 
no  municipal  traditions.  Her  history,  from  the  days  of 
the  C."Bsars  to  our  own,  is  that  of  a  city  whose  importance 
stretches  far  beyond  her  own  territory — of  a  city  destined 
to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  country.  Convinced,  deeply 
convinced,  as  I  am  of  this  truth,!  think  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
claim  it  as  solemnly  a>t  I  can  before  you  and  before  the 
country.  I  think  it  my  duty  also  to  appeal  under  those 
circumstances  to  the  patriotism  of  all  Italian  citiiEcns.  and 
of  the  representatives  of  all  our  most  iltustn'ou*  citic?,  when 
I  beg  them  to  cease  all  discussion  on  this  question,  so  that 
Europe  may  become  aware  that  the  necessity  of  having 
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Rome  for  our  capital  is  recognized,  and  procUimed  by  Ihe 
whole  nation.  ...  I  consider  it  certain,  that,  if  wc  cannot 
employ  the  powerful  argument  tliat  without  Rome  for  a 
capital  Italy  am  nevtr  he  firmly  united   nor  the  |icace  of 
Europe  secitrely  establi<!hcd,  then  wc  shall  never  be  able  to 
induce  citlicr  Ihc  Catholic  world,  or  that  nation   which 
believes  it  to  be  its  duty  and  its  place  to  act  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Catholic  world,  to  consent  to  the  union  of  Rome 
with  Italy.     To  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  let  ine 
make  a  h>-pothcsis.     Suppose  that    the  rc-tidcncc  of  tlic 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  Instead  of  being  at  Rome,  in  the  centre 
of  Italy,  in  that  city  which  unites  so  many  historical  tradi- 
tions, was  situated  in  the  borders  of  the  peninsula,  in  some 
town   of  importance  if  you  like,  but  to  which  no  great 
frfstig^e  attached — suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  city  of  Aquitea  had  been  restored,  and  that 
the  Papacy  had  its  residence  there,  do  you  believe  it  would 
be  easy  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  Powers  to 
the  separation  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers  in 
that  corner  of  the  Italian  land  ?     No,  gentlcnien,  you  know 
that  it  would  not.    1  am  aware  that  in  such  a  cause  as  that, 
you   might  assert  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  the 
right  that  every  people  has  to  assert  its  own  wishes,  and 
all  the  grand  maxims  on  which  international  law  is  based.* 
But  diplomatists  would  tell  you  that  in  politics  there  are 
no  absolute  principles,  that  all  laws  have  exceptions,  that 
wc  ourselves  have  no  idea  of  applying  to  all  parts  of  Italy 
the  principle  of  nationality,  and  that,  as  we  are  satisfied  to 
leave  Malta  in  the  hands  of  England,  wc  might  well  consent 
to  a  territory  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  Italy  remain- 
ing subject  to  the  Papal  dominion. 

"  Wc  should  be  told  too  that  the  interests  of  Italy,  being 
in  this  instance  of  a  sccondaiy  order,  could  not  overbalance 
the  general  interests  of  humanity  ;  and  I  assure  you  that 
against  such  arguments  as  these,  the  finest  declamations  in 
the  name  of  abstract  principles  and  moral  justice  would 
prove  of  no  effect.     Our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  even 

'  A  law,  be  It  remarked  en  fitusan/,  which  was  pcrsittcDtly  vjoUlnl 
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if  lie  had  th?  good  Tortune  to  be  assisted  by  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  international  law  that  could  be  found  would 
never  succeed  in  convincing  the  diplomatists  with  whom 
he  would  have  to  treat,  and  no  negotiations  could  solve  a 
qucslion  based  on  these  terms.  I  repeat,  then,  that  a 
declaration  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  Italy  of  possessing 
Rome  as  her  capital,  is  not  only  a  prudent  and  opportune 
measure,  but  an  indispensable  condilion  towards  the  success 
of  any  steps  the  Government  may  take  to  solve  the  Roman 
Question." 

He  then  endeavoured  to  combat  the  arg'ument,  that,  if 
Rome  were  the  capital  of  the  new  Italian  Kingdom,  there 
would  be  no  guarantee  for  the  independence  of  the  Holy 
Sec,  "If,"  he  said,  "the  overthrow  of  the  Temporal 
Power  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the 
Church,  then  I  should  state  without  hesitation,  that  the 
union  of  Rome  with  Italy  would  be  fatal  not  only  to 
Catholicism,  but  to  Italy  herself.  1  cannot  conceive  a 
greater  calamity  for  a  civilized  people  than  to  see  civil  and 
religious  authority  united  in  one  hand,  and  that  hand  the 
Government,  ...  It  is  my  opinion  that  ihc  independence 
and  dignity  of  tlic  Sovereign  PontiiT,  as  well  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church,  would  be  protected  bythe  separa- 
tion of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  by  the  free 
application  of  the  principle  of  liberty  to  the  relations  of 
civil  and  religious  society.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  separa- 
tion could  be  effected  in  any  clear,  definite  and  irrevocable 
manner,  and  if  the  independence  of  the  Church  could  be 
thus  established,  the  independence  o(  the  Pope  would  be 
placed  upon  a  far  surer  foundation  than  at  present.  His 
authority  would  become  more  effectual,  when  no  longer 
trammelled  by  alt  thasc '  concordats,'  and  all  tho^e  bargains, 
which  always  have  been  and  always  will  remain  indispens- 
able, so  long  AS  the  I'ope  continues  to  be  an  independent 
sovereign.  These  weapons,  with  which  civil  authority 
both  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  has  been  obliged  in  scif-defcnce 
to  arm  itself,  will  become  needless  when  the  Pope  confines 
himself  to  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  Car  from  diminishing  will  increase 


enormously  in  its  rightful  sphere.  .  .  .  The  only  question 
is,  how  can  we  secure  this  separdtion,  this  Ubcrly  which  we 
promise  to  the  Church  .'  It  can  be  ^'J^'^n^^cd,  1  believe, 
in  the  most  ab.aolutc  way.  The  principles  of  liberty,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  should  be  inscribed  formally  in  our 
statutes,  and  should  be  an  integral  part  ofthe  fiinda mental 
coniititution  of  our  new  Italian  Xtngtioni."  Tlie  surest 
guarantee,  he  went  on  to  say,  would  be  found  in  the 
Italian  people;  their  great  thinkers  and  statesmen,  he 
alleged,  had  often  sought  the  "reformation  of  the  temporal 
power,"  but  never  the  destruction  of  the  Church.  "The 
main  point,"  he  continued,  "is  to  persuade  the  Holy 
Father  that  the  Church  can  be  independent  without  the 
temporal  power.  But  it  seems  to  mc  that  when  wc  pre- 
sent ourselves  before  the  Sovereign  I'ontifT,  we  can  say  to 
him,  '  Holy  Father,  the  temporal  power  is  no  longer  a 
guarantee  for  your  independence  ;  renounce  it,  and  wc  will 
give  you  that  liberty  which  for  three  centuries  you  have 
sought  in  vain  to  obtain  from  alt  the  great  Catholic  Powers 
—that  liberty  a  few  fragments  of  which  you  ha%'e  won  from 
them  by  concordats,  on  the  condition  of  parting  with  great 
privileges  and  even  with  the  use  of  spiritual  authority — 
that  very  liberty  which  you  have  never  obtained  from 
those  I'owcrs  who  boast  of  being  your  allies,  wc,  your 
devoted  sons,  come  to  offer  you  in  all  its  fulness,  Wc  arc 
ready  to  proclaim  in  Italy  the  great  principle  of  a  Jret 
Ckurek  in  a  free  State." ' 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  illogical  was  Cavour's 
argument.  Throughout  he  assumed,  trusting  apparently 
to  the  ignorance  of  his  audience,  that  inteniationa]  law 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  principle  he  had  invoked  in  building 
up  the  Italian  Kingdom;  and  putting  before  his  hearers 
as  a  primary  object  the  possession  of  Rome,  he  told  them 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Europe  to  the  step 
he  proposed,  they  should  assert  that  Rome  was  necessary 
to  the  existence  oi  Italy,  and  for  this  assertion  he  gave  no 
single  reason  but  tbe  desire  of  having  an  o!d  historic  city 

*  ijtcra  Chiesa  in  Liitre  5UUo,  a  plira&v  winch  hits  since  become 
tiadiiumal  with  tbe  moiterate  Liberal  party. 
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for  a  capital.  The  very  hypothesis  he  suggested  as  to 
Aquiica  ought  to  have  proved  to  his  audience  that  Rome 
should  be  respected,  and  that  if  they  sought  for  a  acw  and 
famoiu  capital,  they  should  choose  some  other  city — for 
instanctt,  .Milan.  Mu^t  illogical  of  all  was  his  statement  of 
the  t;uarat)teci  to  be  given  and  the  advantages  secured  to 
tlie  Pope.  No  man  knew  better  than  Cavoiir  what  a 
Picdmontcsi:  guarantee  \vas  worth  :  and  as  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  freeing  the  Pope  from  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  concordats  with  foreign  states 
as  these  concordats  were  entirely  an  affair  of  the  spiritual 
power,  it  is  liard  to  see  what  Cavour  meant  or  what  his 
audience  could  understand  by  the  statement.  However, 
that  audience  was  composed  of  men,  who,  having  decided 
to  go  to  Rome  and  pull  down  the  Papal  throne,  did  not 
want  any  argument  on  the  subject ;  and  almost  unani- 
mously the  Parliament  proclaimed  that  Home  was  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Itiily. 

So  far  all  had  gone  smoothly  in  this  the  first  parliament 
of  tlie  new  kingdom.  It  had  proclaimed  Victor  liiii- 
manucl  king,  and  Komc  the  destined  capital.  Thcst: 
were  not  points  on  which  in  such  an  assembly  thcrL- 
could  be  much  dispute.  But  the  first  great  parliamentary 
battle  was  cIom:  at  hand.  During  all  the  debates  which 
had  yet  taken  place.  Garibaldi,  who  was  one  of  the 
deputies  for  Naples,  had  not  appeared  in  the  Hmise.  He 
was  angry  at  not  being  allowed  to  attack  Rome  or  Venice, 
he  felt  that  he  and  his  army  had  been  slighted  after  the 
Neapolitan  campaign,  and  the  old  resentment  against  ihe 
cession  of  his  native  city  of  Nice  to  France  had  revived. 
He  told  a  deputation  of  Genoese  working-men  that 
C'avour's  Cabinet  was  composed  of  cowards,  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Turin  was  an  assembly  of 
lackeys,  and  that  ihc  king  was  being  hurried  to  destruc- 
tion by  evil  counsellors.  He  had  a  .special  grievance  in 
ihe  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  which  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  made  to  him  at  Naples,  that  his  nrmy 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  Royal  army  of  Italy.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  promise  that  could  not  be  kept  with  any 
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safet>'  to  tlic  crown.  Many  of  the  lank  and  file  would 
have  been  very  unwelcome  additions  to  any  regular 
army  ;  and  numbers  of  the  officers  were  men  of  ultra- 
Republican  opinions,  or  untrained  men  who  had  been 
rapidly  promoted  and  made  generals  and  colonels  in  a 
few  months.  The  number  of  ofRccrs  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  men  ;  and  the  army  lists  of  the 
new  kingdom  would  run  the  risk  of  utter  disorganization 
if  all  these  name*;  were  to  be  added  to  them.  To  Gari- 
baldi, the  delays  and  hedtations  about  the  incorporation, 
the  continual  rejection  of  this  man  or  of  that,  were  a 
source  of  constant  irritation,  and  at  length,  on  the  l8th  of 
April,  he  came  down  to  the  Chamber  to  attack  Cavour 
and  the  Government. 

The  occasion  was  a  momentous  one.  It  was  the  first 
struggle  of  the  Monarchist  .ind  Republican  parties  since 
the  completion  of  the  Ktvolution,  The  House  was  full. 
The  gaU*?ries  were  crowded  with  Garibaldian  sympathizer!. 
The  general,  wearing  his  retl  shirt,  sat  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  his  supporters.  The  debate  was  begun  by 
Kicasoli  asking  what  had  been  done  as  to  the  "army  of 
the  South,"  Ihat  is  to  say,  the  Garibaldians,  and  express- 
ing a  hope  th.it  the  Government  would  proceed  to  arm 
the  whole  nation.  Kicasoli  had  been  put  up  to  speak  as 
a  friend  of  the  Government,  in  order  that  Fanti,  the 
Minister  of  War,  might  have  to  reply  to  a  friendly  inter- 
pellation instead  of  a  hostile  speech.  Fanti  answered 
that  there  had  been  difficulties  as  to  individual  volunteers, 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  recognize  their 
rank,  so  as  not  to  be  unjust  to  the  ofHccrs  of  the  regular 
aimy  ;  that  all  the  Garibaldians  had  received  a  bonus  of 
six  months'  pay ;  lhat  a  large  number  would  pass  their 
examinations  and  receive  commiss'ons  ;  that  the  incor- 
poration of  the  national  forces  was  complete ;  and  that 
there  wcic  seventeen  divisions  fully  organized  for  service. 

Fanti  resumed  his  scat.  Garibaldi  rose  to  deliver  the 
attack  upon  the  Ministry,  which  he  had  prepared,  and 
the  notes  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  A  burst  of 
applause  greeted  the  rcd-shirtcd  coiuUittitre.     He  began 
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his  speech,  but  he  liatl  not  !;.xid  more  than  .1  few  words 
when  he  hesitated,  his  memory  had  failed  him;  "his 
phrases  became  incoherent  and  meaningless  ;  he  looked 
in  vain  with  hiK  cy<;s,  aided  by  enormous  glasses,  on  the 
notes  which  he  held  in  hi^  hand,  for  (he  thread  of  his 
ideas." '  Two  of  his  suiiportcrs,  one  on  each  side,  ti'icd 
to  pronript  hini,  and  to  point  out  in  the  notes  the  passage 
he  had  forgotten.  It  was  useless.  The  Left  were  in  a 
panic  at  their  leader's  failure.  But  after  a  few  moments 
of  painful  indecision,  Garibaldi  threw  down  his  notes 
angrily  upon  the  tabic  before  hiiu,  swept  the  heap  of 
paper-i  aside,  and,  standing  erect,  burst  into  an  ixttmpore 
onslaught  upon  Cavour.  Speaking  in  a  loud  rin;;ing 
voice,  and  with  a  tbreiitening  gesture  towards  the  minis- 
terial bench,  be  declared  that  it  would  for  ever  be  im- 
possible  for  him  to  gra^p  the  hand  of  the  man  who  had 
sold  his  native  city  to  the  foreiyner,  or  to  take  any  part 
with  a  cabinet  whose  timid  and  mi^ichievous  policy  would 
drive  the  country  into  a  fratricidal  civil  war.  Cavour 
sprang  to  his  feet  to  protest  against  Garibaldi's  language, 
and  Right  and  Left  burst  into  outcries  tltat  for  a  time 
made  further  debate  impossible.  The  president,  Katazzi, 
succeeded  in  allaying  the  tumuli,  and  Garibaldi  continued 
his  speech,  lie  accused  the  ministry  of  having  wearied 
the  Southern  army  with  neglect,  and  irritated  it  with 
insults,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  break  it  up,  of  having 
dismissed  officer*  for  trifling  reasons,  and  pUced  others  on 
the  retired  list,  and,  finally,  of  having  reduced  it  from  four 
divisions  to  three.  When  Garibaldi  had  done,  Bixio  tried 
to  act  ati  a  peace-maker,  and  bogged  that  Cavour  would 
ox'crlook  the  personal  portion  of  Garibaldi's  speech.  Ca- 
vour declared  that  lie  would  consider  the  first  part  of  that 
speech  as  not  having  been  spoken,  and  then  said  that  »0 
far  from  t^^ing  hostile  to  the  Garibaldian  volunteers,  be 
had  been  the  Rrst  to  call  them  out  in  1859  and  place 
Garibaldi  at  the  head  of  them  ;  but,  he  said,  the  Gari- 
baldian army  could  not  be  maintained  on  the  same  footing 
In  peace  as  in  time  of  war.    Finally  he  begged  for  concord 

*  D'Ideville. 
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among  all  parties.  Garibaldi  replied  that  it  was  alt  very 
well  jjlaciiijj  him  at  the  head  of  the  volunteers  in  1859, 
but  Uiat  he  liad  keen  sent  only  the  lull  and  the  lame  as 
re  in  force  meats  ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  example  of  Eng- 
land, which  maintained  volunteer  battalions  in  time  of 
peace.  Cavour  then  ro3e  to  complete  his  explanation.  He 
denied  tliat  the  case  of  England  was  parallel,  us  Che 
English  volunteers  were  not  embodied.  As  for  1835,  he 
said  that  Garibaldi  himself  had  raised  dilTiculties,  and  had 
operated  in  the  Vallcllinc,  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  so  that  he  could  not  be  sup- 
ported. This,  however,  was  not  the  real  source  of  the 
difference  between  him  and  Garibaldi  ;  the  real  cause  of 
the  dissension,  be  acknowledged,  was  Nice;  and  though 
he  felt  he  bad  done  his  duty  in  that  matter,  he  could  quite 
understand  the  general's  resentment  on  the  subject.  In 
conclusion,  he  demanded  a  vote  of  confidence,  a:«kiiig  the 
House  to  choose  between  his  policy  and  the  rash  adven- 
turous course  represented  by  the  Garibaldian  clement. 
After  an  animated  debate,  the  House  divided,  194  voting 
for  the  Government,  and  77  against  it.  Garibaldi  himself 
abstained  from  voting ;  but  in  the  minority  were  Bixio, 
Dcprctis,  Ferrari,  and  Liborio  Romano.     . 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Ricasoli  had  attacked  the 
position  assumed  by  Garibaldi,  and  had  alTcclcd  to  dis- 
believe tlic  report  of  lii.t  speech  to  the  Genoese  workmen. 
"A  calumny,"  he  said,  "  has  been  circulated  against  one 
of  the  members  of  this  a^tscmbly  ;  he  is  accused  of  havinj; 
uttered  words  unworthy  of  any  honest  man.  I  know  this 
man.  and  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that  the  odious 
words  attributed  to  him  could  have  fallen  from  his  tips. 
For  who,  however  great  he  may  be,  would  dare  in  his 
pride  to  atsign  himself  in  our  country  a  place  apart? 
Who  would  dare  to  claim  for  himself  the  monopoly  of 
dcvotcdncss  and  patriotism,  and  elevate  himself  above  the 
rest  ?  Amongst  us  one  head  alone  should  lower  above  ail 
others — that  of  the  king.  Before  him  all  bow  down,  and 
ou^ht  to  bow  down  ;  any  other  attitude  would  be  that  of 
a  rebel."     As  he  uttered  the  la^l  word  he  angrily  struck 
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the  tnble  with  his  clenched  hand.  The  Monarchists  were 
in  tlic  o-sccndant,  and  a  storm  of  applause  gfrected  his 
speech.  After  the  division  he  left  the  Hou^e  with  Cavour, 
who,  grasping  his  hand,  said  in  tlic  hearing  of  many  of  the 
deputies,  "Were  I  to  die  to-inorrow,  my  successor  has 
been  found."* 

The  storm  m  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  the  signal 
f<H-  a  storm  outside.  General  Cialdini  wrote  and  published 
a  letter  to  Garibaldi,  in  which  he  accused  him  of  having 
held  seditious  lang^uage,  of  liaving  placed  bimsclfon  a  level 
with  the  king,  of  having,  by  the  strange  costume  he  wore 
in  tlie  Chamber,  violated  the  ordinary  usages  of  civil  life, 
of  having  placed  himself  above  the  Government  by  speak- 
ing of  the  ministers  as  traitors,  and  of  trying  to  drive  the 
country  asainsi  its  will  into  adventurous  enterprises. 
Finally,  he  said  that,  if  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Garibaldi, 
he  was  one  no  longer  ;  that  the  successes  of  the  Southern 
army  had  bet-n  ridiculously  exaggerated,  and  that  on  the 
Voltumo  it  had  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  Royal 
army.  Garibaldi  wrote  a  very  moderate  reply,  but  the 
rupture  between  the  chiefs  was  a  signal  for  quarrels  among 
their  subordinates,  and  in  every  garrison  Picdmontesc  and 
Garibaldian  oiiicers  were  exchanginj;  challenges  and 
fighting  duels.  There  would  soon  have  been  imminent 
danger  of  civil  war,  had  not  the  king  insisted  upon  a 
reconciliation  between  Cavour  and  Garibaldi,  which  was 
followed  by  a  reconciliation  between  Garibaldi  and  Cialdini. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  report  upon  Garibaldi's 
project  for  the  armament  of  the  nation,  and  after  this 
partial  success  he  returned  to  Caprera. 

Cavour's  words  to  Ktcasolt  after  the  Garibaldi  debate  of 
the  l8th  of  April  were  almost  prophetic  ;  in  le**  than  two 
months  he  was  gone,  and  Kicasoli  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy.  On  the  3nd  uf  June  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy 
celebrated  the  Fesla  del  Slatuto  for  the  first  time.  Cavour 
was  lying  ill  of  (ever,  on  his  death-bed.  \\c  died  on  the 
6th.  leaving' It  to  others  to  follow  out  his  policy,  There 
is  no  need  here  to  sum  up  his  character.    Of  bis  private 
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lire]  shall  say  nothing;.  His  public  acts  I  have  striven 
to  record  for  the  mosl  part  in  his  own  words  ;  and  anyone 
can  read  here  lor  himself  what  was  the  character  of  the 
inun  who  brought  all  the  Peninsula  under  the  rule  of 
Piedmont,  and  called  it  United  Italy. 

Cavour  had  declared  that  Rome  was  to  be  reached  by 
diplomacy,  or  as  he  expressed  Jt,"' by  moral  means,"  and 
not  by  force  as  Garibaldi  and  his  party  would  have  it. 
His  successor,  the  Raron  Bettiiio  Ricasoli,  as  soon  a;  bia 
ministry  was  constituted, on  June  I  itii,  set  liimsclf  to  work 
out  this  idea  of  gaining  Rome  by  moral  means.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  officially  rccogntzci]  the  Italian  King- 
dom, and  at  the  same  lime  wrote  a  letter  to  King  Victor 
IvmmanucI  to  inform  him  that  so  long  as  there  existed 
differences  between  him  and  the  Pope,  the  French  troops 
would  cnniinue  to  occupy  Rome.  This  letter  was  published 
in  tlic  official  press,  in  order  to  reassure  the  Catholics  of 
France ;  but,  nolwithstandini;  such  declarations,  the  Etn- 
peror  was  entirely  upon  the  side  of  Piedmont,  as  against 
Ihc  Pope,  and  Ricasoli  was  negotiating  with  the  Imperial 
Ministry  in  order  to  elaborate  some  new  scheme  for 
solving  the  Roman  Question  In  the  sense  of  persuading 
the  Pope  to  give  up  lii*  ((.-mporal  power.  The  Emperor's 
policy  was  distinctly  one  of  treachery  lo  the  Papacy.  In 
August,  the  French  ambassador  at  Turin  told  Ricasoli 
that  he  was  instructed  to  inform  him  that  the  Emperor 
entertained  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  Italy  ;  that 
in  case  of  the  Holy  Sec  becoming  vacant,  or  on  the  oc- 
currence of  some  other  opportunity  as  yet  unforeseen,  he 
would  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  disengage  himself 
from  his  present  position  by  withdrawing  his  troops  ;  that 
meanwhile  Italy  could  keep  open  the  negotiations  witb 
Rome,  in  order  to  put  the  Pope  in  the  wrong  {f^tr  hisstr 
U  tort  au  Pa/v)  :  that  she  should  secure  tranquillity  at 
Naples  and  act  upon  public  opinion,  and  that  the  French 
Government  would  not  cease  to  occupy  itself  with  the 
Roman  Question  in  a  sense  friendly  to  Italy.* 

*  Mcmotnnduin  .itlOrcscJ  by  tlie  Cat>inct  of  Florence  to  ibc 
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Having  received  these  as<iurancc!;  of  the  iiupport  of 
France,  Ri'casoli  proceeded  to  formulate  liLs  proposals,  and 
Submitted  them  to  tlic  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  well  as 
drafts  of  letters  lo  Anlonelli  and  the  Pope,  in  which  the 
proposalii  were  to  be  enclosed  ;  and  as  the  Court  of  Turin 
had  no  diplomatic  rclatiaii:^  with  Rome,  he  begged  that 
the  French  ambassador  »t  the  VatJCAn  might  be  made  the 
intermediary  in  presenting  them.  In  the  draft  letter  to 
the  Pope — which  nine  years  later  was  the  model  of  Victor 
Emmanuel's  final  summons  to  Pius  IX-  to  surrender — ■ 
Kica.M>li  endeavoured  to  show  that  his  demands  for  the 
renunciation  of  the  temporal  power  were  made  in  the 
interest  of  religion  itself.  "  Holy  Father."  he  wrote,  "do 
not  cast  into  the  abyss  of  doubt  a  whole  people  which 
sincerely  dcNires  to  love  and  venerate  you.  The  Church 
must  be  free,  and  we  shall  give  her  entire  freedom.  More 
than  anyone  else  wc  desire  that  the  Church  shall  be  free  ; 
but  to  be  free,  it  is  necessary  that  .she  should  be  disen}>aged 
from  the  bonds  of  a  policy,  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  made  her  a  weapon  of  war  a^ainiit  us  in  the  hand.s  of 
this  or  that  power."  This  letter,  and  the  oQers  which  it 
made,  would  have  come  with  better  grace  from  a  govern- 
ment that  had  not  made  war  upon  the  epi.<Knpate,  the 
religious  orders,  and  the  secular  clergy.  The  letter  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  Ricasoli's  Capitolato,  or  scheme  of 
articles  of  agreement.  These  articles  .set  forth  that  the 
Pope  should  pre^icrvc  his  diunity,  inviolability,  and  in- 
dependence,  and  other  personal  privileges  of  a  sovereign, 
and  the  precedence  established  by  custom  with  rcg.ird  to 
the  king  and  other  sovereigns  ;  that  the  cardinals  should 
receive  the  honours  of  princes  :  that  the  king  would  oa  no 
pretext  and  on  no  occasion  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  acts  done  by  the  I'ope  as  1  lead  of  the  Church, "  patriarch 
of  the  West  and  primate  of  Italy  ;  "  that  he  should  have 
the  right  of  sending  nuncios;  that  he  should  have  free 
communication  with  the  bishops  and  the  faithful,  and  they 
with  him.  without  any  interf«rrcncc  on  the  pari  of  the 
Government ;  that  he  should  have  the  right  of  convoking 
councils  and  synods  in  such  places  and  in  such  manner  as 
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he  thought  fit;  that  the  bishops  in  their  dioceses  and  the 
curis  in  their  parishes  should  be  Tree,  in  tlic  exercise  of 
their  ministry,  from  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  but  that  they  should  remain  subject  to  the 
common  law  as  far  as  regarded  offences  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  king  should  give  up  all 
patronngc  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  ;  that  the  Government 
should  give  upall  interference  in  the  nomination  of  bi!thoj>-<  ; 
that  the  Government  should  undertake  to  pay  a  fixed 
annual  sum  to  the  Holy  Sec ;  that  in  order  that  all  the 
Catholic  Powcnt  and  peoples  might  share  in  the  support 
of  the  Holy  See,  the  Government  should  open  negotiations 
with  these  Fower<i  to  determine  what  quota  each  should 
supply  to  the  annual  sum  above  mentioned ;  that  the 
object  of  these  negnliations  .thould  alto  be  to  obtain  the 
guarantees  of  the  Powers  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  preccdinu 
articles  ;  that,  on  the  ha^ii  of  these  conditions,  the  Pope 
should  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Italian  Kingdom, 
the  details  being  arranged  by  commissioners  appointed  hy 
both  parties. 

When  I  come  to  treat  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Church  in  the  provinces  already  under 
its  ruit;,'  it  will  be  seen  how  worthless  were  these  promises 
and  sO'Called  guarantees  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  here, 
that  in  the  Capitolato  nothing  whatever  was  said  of  the 
preservation  of  tlic  religious  orders.  When  these  conditions 
were  laid  before  Napoleon,  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  their  being  accepted  at  Rome. 
They  were  therefore  not  presented,  and  the  Pontifical 
Government  had  no  official  knowledge  cither  of  the  letters 
or  of  the  CapHolato,  until  the  20th  of  November,  whet! 
Ricasoli  laid  tlicm  bcfoic  the  Parliament  at  Turin.  He 
gave  at  the  same  time  the  history  of  the  project,  and 
added  : — "  Wc  shall  go  to  Rome  by  a  surer  way,  and 
without  Europe  having  occasion  to  disapprove  our  action 
or  to  be  alarmed  at  our  prt^ress,"  Having  thus  expressed 
his  hope  of  stilt  finding,  with  the  help  of  France,  a  way  to 
Rome, he  invited  the  Chamber  to  confirm  bya  second  vote 
■'  Sm  Chapttr  xisc.    *'  The  Warfnre  ac-tinsl  the  Church." 
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tbe  declartttion  made  by  the  Parliament  on  March  37th, 
that  Rome  as  the  capital  was  necessary  to  the  Unity  of 
Italy.  The  vote  was.  of  course,  all  but  unanimous  ;  and 
in  his  circular  of  the  following  January  to  the  ambassadors 
of  Piedmont,  Rtcasoli  announced  it  to  the  Courts  of 
Europe. 

In  concert  with  the  French  Government,  he  made  one 
more  attempt  to  persuade  the  Holy  Father  to  violate 
his  coronation  oath  by  the  surrender  of  Rome.  On 
the  1 2th  of  January,  1862.  he  spoke  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  Rome  as  necessary  to  Italy,  and  of  its  pos- 
session as  certain  to  be  attained.  A  few  days  after  tn  the 
Senate  he  a^ain  spoke  upon  the  Roman  Quc-ttion,  and 
said  that  perhaps  at  that  moment  its  solution  wa<i  on  the 
verge  of  being  accomplished,  lie  alluded,  doubtless,  to  a 
despatch  which  had  been  addressed  on  the  nth  of  January, 
by  Thouvcnel,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
the  Marquis  de  la  Valettc,  who  now  represented  France 
at  the  Vatican,  having  succeeded  the  Due  dc  Graniont, 
who  had  left  Rome  on  the  6th  of  December,  1861. 
Thouvcnel's  de<!patch  purported  to  supplement  certain 
verbal  instructions  already  given  to  De  la  Valctte  before 
he  left  Paris-  "  The  interests  of  France,"  he  said,  "are  so 
closely  affected  by  the  antagonism  of  two  causes,  to  ivhich 
her  political  and  religious  traditions  give  an  tgual efaim  to 
h^r sympathies  (\)  that  she  cannot  accept  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  respon.-tibiltty  of  a  status  quo  as  injurious  to  one 
as  to  the  other,  and  cannot  abandon  the  hopeof  opening 
the  way  to  an  agreement."  He  went  on  to  f^y,  that  the 
Imperial  Government  regretted  the  e\'cnts  of  1860.  but 
tbe  course  of  time,  in  political  matters  necessarily  removed 
them  from  "  t/ie  sphere  0/ sentiment  lo  that  pJ  rgason,"  and 
the  question  now  was  to  know  whether  the  Holy  See 
would  maintain  in  tts  rclatiotu  with  Italy  that  inflexibility 
which  was  its  right  and  duty  in  the  sphere  of  doyma,  or  if, 
whatever  might  be  its  judi^tncnl  on  the  tr.ins formation 
cfTcctcd  in  Italy,  it  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  access!* 
tics  resulting  from  an  accomp]ishc<l  fact  of  such  importance. 
He  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  past  state  of  the 
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peninsula  could  not  be  restorcil,  dwelling  strongly  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  by  certain  of  the 
Catholic  Powers  ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  there  was  now 
no  prospect  of  any  armed  interv-cntion  restoring  the  lost 
provinces  to  the  Holy  See,  at  the  same  time  exprcKsing  his 
belief  that  the  I'opc  would  not  desire  to  see  war  lighted  up 
!n  Europe  for  such  an  object.  The  ioimcdialc  question, 
however,  was  not  the  exact  way  in  which  a  solution  was 
to  be  effected.  "SiifRcc  it  to  say,"  wrute  the  Minister, 
'•  that  the  Emperor's  Government  has  preserved  in  this 
matter  complete  liberty  of  judgment  and  of  action  ;  and  all 
that  we  desire  to  know  now  is  if  we  are  to  keep  up  or 
to  abandon  our  hope  that  the  Holy  Sec  will,  taking  into 
account  accomplished  facts,  join  in  elaborating  an  agree- 
ment which  would  secure  to  the  Sovereign  Pontifl*  those 
peniiancnt  conditions  of  dignity,  independence,  and 
security,  which  arc  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  his  power." 
He  concluded  by  saying,  that,  once  this  basis  of  agreement 
was  accepted,  France  would  arrange  the  tenn*  with  the 
Holy  See  and  communicate  them  to  Italy,  guaranteeing 
their  loyal  observance  in  the  event  of  Italy  accepting 
them. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Valettc  replied  to  this  despatch  on 
the  iSth.  He  had  laid  the  proposals  of  M.  de  Thouvenel 
before  Antonelli  on  the  12th,  doing  what  lie  could  to  place 
them  in  a  favourable  light,  and  he  was  "  more  pained  than 
surprised  "  at  receiving  for  answer  an  absolute  rejection. 
"  All  compromise  is  impossible,"  said  the  Cardinal, 
"between  the  Holy  See  and  those  who  have  despoiled  it. 
And  it  is  alike  out  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
Sacred  College  to  cede  the  loa^t  fragment  of  the  territory 
of  the  Church."  De  la  Valctte  pointed  out  that  the  ques- 
tion, as  De  Thouvcncl's  despatch  put  it,  was  one  not  of 
principle  but  of  facts,  the  existing  position  of  affairs  was  a 
disastrous  one,  and  the  limpcror's  desire  was  that  the  Pope, 
reserving  all  his  rights  in  principle,  should  be  extricated 
from  that  position.  He  then  read  Ihe  despatch  through. 
Antonelli  replied  in  a  calm,  meaburtd  tone,  which  im- 
pressed Uc  la  Valctte  as  that  of  a  man  who  was  expressing 


an  inRcxible  and  uochanpcablc  determination.  "  I  see." 
said  the  Cardinal,  "  in  this  despatch  the  expression  of  the 
aflcctionatc  intercut  which  you  have  not  ceased  to  man!* 
fest  towards  us.  But  it  is  not  tnic  that  there  is  a 
disagreement  between  the  Pope  and  Italy.  If  the  Holy 
Father  has  broken  with  ihc  Cabinet  of  Turin,  he  has 
nevertheless  excellent  relation?  with  Italy.  An  Italian 
him.sclf,  and  the  foremost  of  Italians,  he  witnesses  with 
sorrow  the  cruel  triab  inflicted  upon  the  Italian  Church. 
As  for  coming  to  a  treaty  with  the  spoilers,  wc  shall  never 
do  that.  I  can  only  repeat  that  in  this  matter  all  com- 
promise is  impossible.  Whatever  be  the  rcscr\'attons  by 
which  it  is  accompanied,  or  the  adjustment  of  language  in 
which  it  i.s  expressed,  from  the  moment  we  accepted  it  we 
should  appear  to  consecrate  the  spoliation.  The  Sove* 
reign  Pontiff  on  his  accession,  the  Cardinal.')  on  their 
nomination,  swear  to  cede  no  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Church.  The  Holy  Father,  therefore,  will  make 
no  concession  of  this  character.  A  conclave  would 
not  have  the  right  to  do  it.  A  new  Pontiff  could  not  do 
it ;  and  his  succcssorSj  century  after  century,  would  be  no 
more  free  to  do  it  than  he  is."  Dc  la  Valctte  asked  if  he 
might  lake  this  as  the  reply  of  the  Pope.  After  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  Antonclli  answered  that  in  order  to  fully 
satisfy  him  he  would  consult  the  Pope,  and  communicate 
his  reply  to  the  ambassador.  Next  day  .-Xntonetli  wrote 
to  De  la  Valctte,  that,  liaving  laid  all  that  had  passed 
before  Pius  I X.,  he  had  nothing  to  add  or  to  take  away 
from  the  reply  which  he  had  given  the  day  before  to  his 
proposals.  Vc  la  Valette  concluded  the  despatch  in  which 
he  narrated  these  proceedings,  by  assuring  Thouvcncl 
that  to  his  great  regret  he  could  see  no  prospect  of  the 
Pope  yielding  cifen  in  the  least  degree. 

The  failure  of  the  ii^otiation  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
Ricasoli's  power  in  Italy.  The  agitation  of  the  party 
of  action  on  the  Roman  Question  was  becoming  daily  more 
ouupoken.  Committees  were  formed  throughout  Italy 
under  the  presidency  of  Garibaldi.  There  were  riots  at 
Pavia,  Milan,  Genoa,   Livoroo,  and   Naples.     The  cry  of 
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"Rome!"  was  raised,  and  with  it  was  coupled  the  name 
of  Mazzini,  The  Moderates  were  anxious  to  put  down 
the  committees,  which  they  believed  to  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  throne  of  the  King  as  of  the  Pope,  Ricasoli  refused, 
either  from  want  of  courage,  or  from  the  motive  which  he 
put  forward  as  his  reason — respect  for  the  constitution 
which  allowed  the  right  of  association  so  long  as  no  un- 
lawful act  was  committed.'  The  Right  in  the  Chamber 
turned  upon  him ;  the  Left  gave  him  a  partial  support, 
but  in  the  new  state  of  affairs  he  could  not  govern  any- 
longer.  His  ministry  had  been  a  failure  ;  on  the  ist  of 
March,  1862,  he  resigned.  Before  we  follow  the  acts  of 
his  successors,  we  must  see  what  had  been  passing  in  the 
South  since  the  fall  of  Gaeta. 

*  The  right,  thus  respected  in  the  case  of  Garibaldian  committees, 
was  denied  to  the  religious  orders. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THK  "BRIGASDAGE," 

We  have  s«n  th»t  in  the  October  of  i860,  while  the 
Royal  army  of  Naples  was  still  upon  the  line  of  the 
Volturno,  a  reactionary  moveoicnt  against  the  Garibaldtan 
and  Picdmontcsc  revolution  began  in  the  Abnizzi,  and 
spread  rapidly  through  the  kingdom :  that  even  in  Naples 
an  insurrection  appeared  at  times  to  be  imminent ;  that 
in  the  provinces  nnorc  than  one  serious  defeat  was  inflicted 
upon  the  riedmonte9e  by  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 
brigands :  that  the  movement,  however,  lacked  a  central 
direction  and  unity  of  action,  which  De  Christen,  bafllcd 
by  the  French  and  Roman  authorities,  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  Rive  to  it:  that  the  Piedmontese,  unable  wholly  to 
suppress  the  movement,  held  it  in  check  by  military 
executions,  and  by  laying  waste  the  country :  and  that 
when  Gaeta  fell,  Francis  II,  withdrew  his  officers  and  the 
bands  under  their  immediate  control  from  the  Abnizzi, 
in  order  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  partial 
amnesty  olTcred  by  the  Piedmontcie  authorities  in  return 
for  the  order  given  by  the  king  for  the  surrender  of 
Civitella  del  Tronto  and  the  citadel  of  Messina. 

The  struggle  which,  beginning  in  October,  i860,  ended 
in  the  following  March,  lasting  altogether  about  five 
months,  wm  the  prelude  of  the  opening  act  of  the  long 
civil  war  in  the  South,  which  went  on  during  full  five 
years,  and  was  known  as  the  "  Brigandage."  There  really 
was  no  break  of  continuity;  and  Die  movement,  which 
begnn  in  October,  1S60.  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  end 
but  only  changed  its  form.  After  March,  1861,  it  had 
more  of  a  secret  character;  for  some  months  it  was 
neglected,  and  disavowed  by  the  Royal  family  of  Naples  ; 
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but  in  the  autumn  or  18G1,  seeing  that  it  was  a  real 
movement  of  reaction  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
not  a  local  struggle,  an  dttcmpt  was  again  made  to  give 
it  a  central  direction.  The  history  of  the  "  Brigandage  " 
has  never  been  written,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  written. 
On  both  sides  a  veil  was  thrown  over  tlie  struggle, 
the  Bourbonists  naturally  being  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  secret  means,  in  order  to  obtain  arms  and  sup. 
plies,  and  having  carefully  to  conceal  the  movements, 
numbers,  and  plans  of  their  bands;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Hiedmontesc  did  their  best  to  hide  the  fact  that 
a  civil  war  w-xs  going  on  in  the  provinces  of  Naples,  said 
that  the  only  disturbers  of  public  order  were  a  few  banda 
of  marauding  brigands,  and  concealed  from  Huropc,  as 
far  as  they  could,  the  sanguinary  mean-i  by  which  alone 
the  insurrection  was  held  in  check,  and  finally  conquered. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Piedmontese  to  assume  tliis  posi- 
tion, so  long  as  they  wished  to  keep  up  the  fiction  that 
they  were  in  Naples  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  not  by 
conquest,  hut  by  the  will  of  the  people.  It  would  never 
have  done  to  conl'ess  that  the  people  were  expressing  their 
discontent  with  the  new  government  by  a  widespread 
:)nd  long-continued  insurrection.  It  ii  no  wonder  that, 
while  both  parties  thus  concealed  their  movements,  the 
history  of  the  civil  war  should  be  a  very  fragmentary  one, 
so  fragmentary  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  con< 
tinuous  narrative  from  the  materiaU  that  exist.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  show  what  was  the  general  character  of 
the  movement,  and  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  break  it  up  and  sup- 
press it.  Merc  and  there  it  will  be  possible  to  detail  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  episodes  of  the  stru^lc  ;  but  this 
is  all  that  can  be  done.' 

'  Maflci's  "  IJrigand  Life  in  [ral^"  (l.ontlon,  1866)  purparts  10  bea 
history  of  the  movement,  but  ia  a  crude  mass  of  disconnected  detnUs, 
and  it  wijltcn  from  the  point  or  view  of  a  thorough  supporler  of  the 
iiclf  of  the  Gavemment.  M.  Charles  CiAtnier  once  purpoied  to  write 
abi&tory  from  1I1C  opposite  point  of  view;  as  his  petition  gave  turn 
access  to  much  of  the  maierisl  for  iia  secret  history  ic  i*(o  be  regretted 
tbat  lie  did  not  cuiy  out  his  plan.    Such  a  work,  coupled  nith  the 


It  appears  that,  throughout,  the  character  of  the  move- 
ment was  that  of  a.  disconnected  and  unorganized  insur- 
rection, which  had  neither  a  settled  plan  nor  a  central 
direction.  To  get  together  and  arm  strong  bands  or 
columns  of  insufgcnti,  to  harass  the  Picdmontcsc  army 
of  occupation,  to  drive  out  the  Piedmontesc  local  authori- 
ties, and  to  pull  down  the  shield  of  Savoy  in  every  town 
and  village  they  occupied — were  the  immediate  objects  of 
action.  They  hoped  eventually  to  be  able  to  unite  in 
large  armies,  and  menace  Naples,  but  in  this  they  never 
succeeded.  They  found  opposed  to  them  the  picked 
troops  of  the  war-trained  army  of  the  North,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  one  single  commander,  and  on  a  fixed 
plan  of  gradually  reducing  the  South  to  submission  by 
exhausting  its  resources ;  w-hilcj  Icsc  they  should  declare 
for  King  Francis  and  go  over  to  the  insurgents,  the  troops 
raised  in  the  Neapohtan  provinces  were  drafted  to  the 
North.  The  latter  measure  was  a  prudent  one,  for  even 
in  the  northern  garrisons  the  Neapolitans  found  means  of 
expressing  their  disaffection  towards  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  more  than  one  conspiracy  was  discovered 
amongst  thctn. 

Throughout  the  conflict  the  Picdmontcsc  endeavoured 
to  conceal  its  real  character,  by  persistently  speaking  of 
the  Bourbonists  or  reactionists  as  "  brigands."  The  same 
name  had  been  applied  by  the  French  to  the  Vcndean 
insurgents  of  1793,  and  to  the  Spanish  guerillas.  In  both 
instances  some  colour  was  given  to  the  name  by  the  un- 
doubted fact  that,  wherever  a  country  is  disorganized  by 
civil  war,  a  certain  number  of  bad  characters  take  advan* 
tagc  of  the  general  disturbance  to  carry  on  a  system  of 
real  brigandage  and  marauding.  In  Naples  itself,  under 
the  French  Republic,  and  under  Murat,  there  had  been 
insurrections  which  were  described  as  brigand^ige,  but 
which  were  purely  political.  The  attempt  to  attach 
odium   to  tlie  Neapolitan  insui^ents  of  1800-1864,  by 

official  documcms  oi  the  luliiui  GovcraitKnt,  trotiU  have  aiTordcd  the 
means  of  making  known  in  iu  cntirel/  the  itory  of  ilic  first  tivc 
j>cars  of  Italian  rule  in  Napto. 
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speaking  of  them  as  brigands,  and  confounding  their 
leaders  with  the  brigand  chiefs  who  kept  bands  together 
only  for  tin:  purpose  of  pillage,  was  an  old  expedient; 
and  indeed  it  only  deceived  those  who  wished  to  be 
deceived.  "  You  may  call  them  brigands,"  said  the  Liberal 
deputy,  Ferrari,  speaking  in  the  Parliament  at  Tnrin,  in 
November.  1862, — "you  may  call  tiiem  brigands,  but  they 
fight  under  a  national  flag  ;  you  may  call  them  brigands,  but 
the  fathers  of  these  brigands  twice  restored  tlic  Bourbons 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  .  .  .  What  constitutes  brigand- 
age? "he  asked: — "Is  it  the  fact,  as  the  Ministry  would 
have  us  believe,  thai  1500  men  commanded  by  two  or 
three  vagabonds  can  make  head  against  the  whole  king- 
dom, backed  by  an  army  of  120,000  regulars?  Why, 
these  1500  must  be  demigods — heroes  I  I  have  seen  a 
town  of  5000  inhabitants  utterly  destroyed.*  By  whom? 
— Not  by  the  brigands."  In  the  debate  of  the  8th  of 
May,  1S63,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  speakeis 
of  various  opinions  concurred  in  agreeing  with  Ferrari's 
judgment  upon  llie  so-called  "  Urigandage" — that  it  was 
really  a  civil  war.  "  The  Brigandage."  said  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bcntinck, "  is  a  civil  war,  a  spontaneous  popular  move- 
mcnt  against  foreign  occupation,  similar  to  that  carried  on 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  1799  to  1812, 
when  the  great  Nelson,  Sir  John  Stuart  and  other  English 
commanders  were  not  ashamed  to  enter  into  relations 
with  the  brigands  of  that  day,  and  their  chief  Cardinal 
RulTo,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  French  invaders." 
"  I  want  to  know,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli  in  tlie  same  debate, 
"  I  want  lo  know  on  what  ground  we  arc  to  discuss  the 
state  of  Poland,  if  wc  are  not  permitted  to  discuKs  the 
state  of  Calabria  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  True,  \x^  one 
country  t]ic  insurgents  arc  called  brigands,  and  in  the 
other  patriots ;  but,  with  that  exception,  I  have  not  learned 
from  this  diticussion  that  there  is  any  marked  difference 
between  them."    Nor  was  it  easy  to  see  any  difference. 


*  An  allusion  to  the  tciwn  of  PontcInndoICo,  which  was  sacl>c<i  and 
dc»io}<e<l  by  the  Ficdnioiiieie  iioupi  cm  Au^^um  ijili,  iS&i. 
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In  both  countries  there  was  a  guerilla  warfare  against 
the  ruling  power,  and  in  both  tlic  Government  was 
endeavouring  to  suppress  it  by  the  free  use  of  fire  and 
sword. 

The  contention  of  the  Piedmonteae  Government,  and 
of  their  Liberal  supporters  throughout  Europe,  was,  that 
the  "  Brigandage"  was  confined  to  one  district,  that  it  waa 
only  to  be  found  near  the  Roman  frontier  in  the  Abruzzi, 
and  that  even  there  it  was  not  a  spontaneous  movement 
of  Che  people,  but  was  carried  on  by  invading  bands 
Organized  by  the  Bourbonists  in  the  Pontifical  States,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Roman  Government,  and  sent  across 
th«  frontier  to  plunder  and  destroy,  with  a  view  only  to 
disturbin|{  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  embarra^sing  its 
Government.  This  was  more  than  once  affirmed  by 
Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1S62  and  1863. 
The  theory  was  urged  with  a  twofold  purpose,  first,  to 
keep  up  the  idea  that  the  Picdmontcsc  Government  wa.s 
not  unpopular  in  the  South,  and  secondly,  to  discredit 
the  Roman  Government,  and  afford  one  more  pretext  for 
the  demand  that  Rome  should  be  made  the  capiul  of 
Italy.  This  theory,  however,  falls  to  pieces  before  the 
facts  which  can  be  gathered  from  ofHcial  sources,  as  to 
the  measures  of  repression  put  in  force  by  the  Picdmontese 
in  the  South  from  i860  to  1865. 

To  all  but  those  who  were  determined  to  believe  the 
contrary,  it  wa»  evident  that  Naples  was  thoroughly  hostile 
to  the  Piedmontesc  r/gime.  On  this  point  we  may  take 
the  evidence  of  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  who  certainly  was  not 
a  reactionist.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  i36i,  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Mattcucci, — "  The  question  of  whether  we  are 
to  hold,  or  are  not  to  hold  Naples,  should,  it  seems  to 
mc.  depend  upon  the  Neapolitans  themselves ;  unlass  we 
wish  to  change,  to  suit  the  occasion,  tlic  principle^  which 
wc  have  proclaimed  until  now.  We  have  gone  forward, 
saying  that  governments  which  had  not  the  consent  of 
their  subjects  are  illcgiumate,  and  with  this  maxim,  which 
I  believe,  and  shall  always  believe  to  be  a  true  one, 
wc  have  turned  out  several  Italiansovcreigns.     Their  sub- 
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j«cts  not  having  protested  in  any  way,  have  shown  them- 
selves content  with  our  work,  and  it  has  been  made 
evident  that  If  they  did  not  give  their  consent  to  the 
previous  Governments,  they  have  given  it  to  that  which 
has  succeeded  them.  Thus  our  acts  have  been  in  accord 
with  our  principles,  and  no  one  has  anything  to  say.  At 
Naples,  too,  wc  have  made  a  change,  in  order  to  establish 
a  Government  on  the  basis  of  univer&a)  sun'ragc.  But 
sixty  battalions  are  required  to  hold  the  kingdom,  and 
it  accnis  that  even  these  are  not  enough.  But  it  will  be 
said,  What  of  universal  suffrage  ?  I  know  nothing  about 
the  voting,  but  this  I  do  know — that  to  the  North  of  the 
Ttxinto  battalions  arc  not  required,  and  on  the  other  side 
they  are.  Therefore  some  mistake  must  have  been  made  ; 
consecjuently,  we  must  change  either  our  acts  or  our 
principles,  and  find  some  means  of  learning,  once  for  all, 
(rom  the  Neapolitans  if  tliey  want  us  or  not.  I  behcve 
that  against  one  who  desires  to  bring,  or  to  keep  the 
Austrian;)  in  Italy,  the  Italians  who  do  not  wish  this  done 
have  a  right  to'makc  war  ;  but  as  for  Italians,  w/m,  rernain- 
ing  Italians,  do  not  -wish  to  be  tintitd  uiitk  us,  we  have  no 
right  to  treat  them  to  fuiUlades.  I  know  that  tllis  is  not 
the  general  opinion,  but  as  I  do  not  mean  to  give  up  my 
right  of  judgment,  I  say  what  I  think." 

Victor  Emmanuel's  visits  to  Naples  were  melancholy 
failures;  altliough  money  was  freely  expended  by  the 
municipality  in  arches  and  decorations,  popular  enthusiasm 
could  not  be  bought.  In  the  provinces  the  insurrection, 
suppressed  in  one  place,  broke  out  in  another.  Cialdini 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  in  the  South  in  the 
summer  of  t86i,  and,  by  a  system  of  merciless  severity, 
dispersed  the  bands  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  in 
the  Ba^ilicata  and  in  Calabria,  before  the  autumn.  The 
winter  put  an  end  to  the  in.*urrection  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  weather;  but  it  broke  out  again  in  the 
spring.  It  was  in  the  winter  uf  lS6l  that  General  J os^ 
Borjes  made  his  unfortunate  attempt  to  aid  the  insurrec- 
tion from  without.  He  was  a  Catalan,  who  had,  by  his 
exploits  in  the  first  CarlUt  war,  won  a  wcll-descrvcd  aame 
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for  dashing  coumge  and  brilliant  tactical  skill.  He  was, 
ill  fact,  one  of  the  best  guerilla  leaders  in  Europe.  In 
iSGi  lie  was  living  in  Paris,  and  the  reports  of  the  desultory 
warfare  in  Southern  Italy  published  in  the  press,  inspired 
htm  with  the  wish  to  lead  an  expedition  to  Calabria,  and 
repeat  in  the  provinces  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Naples  the 
exploits  which  had  in^de  him  famous  !n  C»t;ilonia.  It 
may  be  asked  wliat  he,  a  Spaniard,  had  to  do  with  a  war 
between  Italians.  I  can  only  ask  in  reply,  what  had 
Cialdini  and  Fanti — who  both  served  in  Spain  against  the 
Carlists— to  do  with  a  struggle  between  Sp.iniards  ?  As 
Fanti  and  Cialdini  went  to  Spain  to  support  the  cau<ic  of 
the  Revolution,  so  Borjes  went  to  Calabria  to  fight  for  the 
cause  of  the  Neapolitan  monarchy  and  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  South  of  Italy  agairutt  the  I'lcdmontese 
tniradcrs.  After  having  received  the  authorization  of 
Count  Clary,  as  the  representative  of  Francis  \\..  to  take 
command  of  any  insurgent  bands  be  might  meet  with  in 
Calabria,  Borjes  tried  to  organize  his  expedition,  first  at 
Marseilles,  and  then  at  Malta.  After  innumerable  delays 
and  difficulties,  he  got  together  about  twenty  officers, 
most  of  them  Spaniards,  and,  taking  with  him  a  few 
muskets  and  some  ammunition,  embarked  at  Malta  in  a 
small  Italian  trading-ship,  and  landed  near  tirancaleone, 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Calabria,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1861. 

The  delays  at  Marseilles  and  Malta  had  ruined  hia 
enterprise.  Cialdini's  lieutenants  had  broken  up  all  the 
insurgent  bands  in  the  country.  Nevertheless,  Borjes 
succeeded  in  gathering  some  paitisans ;  and,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  in  co-operation  with  a  leader  named 
Mittaca,  whose  band  was  largely  composed  of  old  brigands 
of  the  non-politital  type,  he  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare 
against  the  Piedmontcscand  the  National  Guards.  Borjes 
made  vain  efforts  to  discipline  and  convert  into  soldiers 
the  desperadoes  of  Mittaca's  band,  tlad  he  had  three 
hundred  men,  he  noted  in  his  diary,  he  might  have  done 
something  ;  but  with  the  handful  of  men  at  his  disposal 
he  could  neither  rally  any  number  of  recruits  to  bis 
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standard,  nor  make  his  commands  obeyed  by  Mitacca's 
band  in  Calabria  or  by  that  of  Carmine  Donatello  in  the 
Ba5i]icata.     The  approach  of  winter  had  dispersed  nearly 
all    the  insurgents.     Borjcs   fojnd    himself  almost  alone, 
and  without  the  resources  necessary  for  organtzingastrong 
column.     He  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  the  Roman  States, 
and  he  m&dc  a  wonderful  march  northwards  with  his  little 
handful  of  men,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Neapolitan 
provinces.    On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  December  he  halted, 
and  slept  at  a  farm  within  easy  reach  of  the  frontier,  where 
hi;  hoped  to  give  up  his  arms  to  the  French  or  Papal 
troops,  and  find  himself  in  safety.     Being  so  near  the  end 
of  his   march,  he  relaxed  his  ordinary  precautions,  and 
intended  to  make  a  late  start  next  morning.    Hissucccssful 
retreat  had  made  him   careless.     Early  on  the  8th  the 
farm  wassurpriscd  by  adeliichmcnt  ofiVrj'fTg'/M/Tiandjaflcr 
a  desperate  defence,  the  buildings  were  set  on  fire,  and 
Borjes  and  his  band    were  forced    to  surrender.     "Well 
done,  young  major  !  "  he  said,  as  he  gave  up  his  sword  to 
the  commander  o\  the  detachment ;  and  he  added  that  his 
captors  might  be  thankful  he  had  not  started  earlier,  as 
then  he  would  have  been  safe  in  the  Koman  States,  and 
would  have  found   means  to  eonie  back  next  year  with  a 
better  band.     The  prisoners  were  marched  into  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Tagliacozzo,  and  ordered  to  be  summarily 
executed.      They  were  led    into  the  market-place,  the 
Spaniards    repeating   a    litany   and    preparing  for    death, 
which  they  all  met  unflinchingly.     Borjes  and  nine  of  his 
Spanish  ol^cers  were  placed  standing  at  intervals  in  along 
row.     "We  shall  meet  in  the  Valley  of  Jchoshaphat !" 
said  one  of  them,  as  he  bade  farewell  to  his  comrades. 
Ten  volleys  fired  in  rapid  succession  put  an  end  to  their 
lives  ;  and  then  the  Italians  of  the  band  were  shot.    The 
chivalrous  gallantry  and  great  military  genius  of  Borjes 
won  for  him  the  otccm  of  foes  ,1$  well  as  friends,  and  his 
execution  was  regarded  with  horror  throughout  Europe, 
His  body  was,  later  on,  given  up  to  his  friends,  and  buried 
inKomc.  Had  he  come  early  in  1S61, or  deferred  his  coming 
till   1S62,  his  enterprise  might  have  had  a  very  different 
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ending.  It  is  melancholy  to  note  that,  on  the  very  day 
on  which  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Tagliacozza  to  be 
shot,  a  friend  of  his  in  Paris  published  a  biography  of /osi 
Borjes,  relating  his  exploits  in  Spain,  and  predicting  for 
him  equal  success  in  Italy,'  No  news  h*d  been  heard  of 
him  since  he  landed  in  September,  and.  as  the  Italians 
had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  htm  in  Calabria,  it  was 
supposed  tJiaC  be  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 

It  mu4t  be  remarked  that  the  shooting  of  Borjes,  without 
formal  trial  by  the  ordinary  courts,  was  an  illegal  act,  for 
there  was  no  state  of  siege  proclaimed  in  Italy,  and  the 
Law  Pica  which  legalized  the  shooting  of  brigands  taken 
in  arms  was  not  passed  tilt  next  year.  However,  CialdinI 
and  his  lieutenants  look  it  uiwn  themselves  to  proclaim  a 
kind  of  local  martial  law,  each  in  his  own  diatrict.  The 
commanders,  in  fact,  placed  themselves  above  the  law,  and 
when,  during  the  Garibaldian  rebellion  of  1862,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed  in  the  South,  it  really  made  no 
practical  diffcreace  in  the  conditiot]  of  the  country. 

Charles  Gamier,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.*  has  collected  a  long  series  of  these  pro- 
clamations and  ordinances,  issued  by  the  Picdmontesc 
commanders  during  the  war  of  the  "Brigandage."  Some 
of  these  were  issued  in  order  to  put  into  execution  the 
sanguinary  laws  passed  by  Parliament  od  the  demand  of 
the  ministry;  butniost  of  them  were  published  and  put 
in  force  on  the  vactcfatoi  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Picdmontcse  army  in  the  South,  without  even  the  formality 
of  proclaiming  martial  law  or  the  sutc  of  siege.  Prom 
July,  iSOt,  onwards,  this  officer  was  General  Cialdini,  who 
had  himself  inaugurated  this  system  of  blood  after  his 
victory  at  Isemia  in  October,  18^,  when,  even  before  the 
annexation  had  been  proclaimed,  hesliotcvcr>'  Neapolitan 
peasant  taken  in  arms  on  the  side  of  King  Francis.  I-'rom 
these  proclamations  I  shall  select  only  a  few.  They 
will  show  at  once  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  the  war 

■  "  L«  G^^rnl  Borics,"  par  Ckule*  Gamier.     Paris,  December  Sth, 
1S61. 
•  "  Le  Kayauinc  des  Deux  SicUcs."    Part».  liU*. 


was  carried  on  by  the  Picdmontcsc.  and  the  long  time  the 
struggle  lasted.  They  will  at  the  same  time  prove  that 
the  briKanda.EfC  wii*  not  confined  to  the  immcdiale  neigh- 
bourliood  of  the  Roman  frontier,  but  extended  through 
many  of  the  provinces  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Naples. 

In  June,  i86i.  Commandant  Galalicri  proclaimed  from 
his  hcadquiirlcrs  at  Teramo  :  "  I  come  to  defend  humanity 
and  the  rights  of  property,  and  to  exterminate  brif^audage. 
Gentle  to  the  good,  I  shall  be  inexorable,  terrible  to  the 
brigands.  Whoever  harbours  a  brigand  shall  be  shot 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition.  The  same 
shall  be  the  fate  of  spies.  Whoever,  on  being  questioned 
and  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  does  not  assist  the 
public  force  to  discover  the  position  and  movements  of  the 
brigands,  .shall  have  his  house  sacked  and  burned.  Just  as 
punishment  will  follow  every  fault,  so  good  acts  will  be 
rewarded ;  and  I  am  a  man  cf  honour  who  keeps  his 
word. 

"  Signed  by  the  commander  of  the  troops, 

"Galatieri. 
"  Countersigned  by  the  mayor  of  Teramo, 

"POLACCBI."* 

In  July,  lS6i,  the  brigands  occupied  Volturino,  in  the 
Capitanata,  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  without  meeting 
with  any  rfaistancc.  On  the  approach  of  a  column  of 
troops  under  Major  Facino,  tliey  willidrcw  from  the  place. 
Fucino  started  in  pursuit  of  tlicm.  In  Wis  parting  pro- 
clamation to  the  people  of  Volturiiio,  he  accused  them  of 
complicity  with  the  reactionists,  "  I  leave  Volturino  tn 
the  course  of  to-day,"  be  said,  "  but  I  warn  you  that  if  the 
brigands  re-enter  the  town,  I  too  will  return.  I  will  set  fire 
to  the  four  corners  of  your  houses,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  incessant  reaction.  I  pledge  my  word  of  honour,  as  a 
soldier,  that  I  shall  keep  this  promise."* 

Another  of  the  Piedmontese  officers  employed  against 
the  reaction  was  Major  1-umcl,  who.'ic  sanguinary  deeds 
won  him  an  ill-omciicd  reputation  throughout  Europe. 
One  of  his  proclamations,  issued  in  Februar)',  t862,  was 

*  Caraler,  Docunienis,  Ixix.  *  &uaicr,  DucuincnU,  Ixx. 
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at  first  repudiated  by  the  Government,  but  later  on  they 
gave  it  their  approbation,  and  he  issued  others  in  the 
same  sense,  and  many  of  its  regulations  were  embodied 
in  tlie  decrees  of  the  other  miliiary  commanders.  Speak- 
ing of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  May,  18G3,  Mr. 
Baillic  Cochrane  justly  remarked  t]i.'tt"a  more  infamous 
proclamation  had  never  dis(*raced  the  worst  diys  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  France."    It  ran  as  follows : — 

"The  undersigned,  having  been  commtssioacd  to  destroy 
brigandage,  promises  a  reward  of  100  lire  (francs),  for 
every  brigand,  alive  or  dead,  who  may  be  brought  to  him. 
This  reward  will  be  given  to  any  brigand  who  shall  kill 
his  comrade ;  moreover,  his  own  life  shall  be  spared. 
Those  who,  in  defiance  of  this,  Rive  shelter  or  any  means 
of  subsistence  or  support  to  brigands,  or  seeing  them  or 
knowing  the  place  where  they  may  have  taken  refuge,  do 
not  give  information  to  the  forces  and  to  the  etvil  and 
military  authorities,  will  be  immediately  shot.  For  the 
custody  of  animals  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  be 
brought  Into  several  central  spots  with  a  sufficient  armed 
force,  because  it  would  not  be  of  use  without  a  consider- 
able force.  All  straw  huts  must  be  burned.  The  towers 
and  country  houses  which  arc  not  inhabited,  must  be 
within  the  space  of  three  days  unroofed  and  their  en- 
trances bricked  up.  Otherwise,  after  the  expiration  of 
t}iat  time,  they  will  without  fail  be  burned ;  and  all 
animals  which  arc  not  under  proper  guard  will  be  killed. 
It  is  prohibited  to  carry  bread  or  any  kind  of  provisions 
beyond  the  habitations  of  the  communes,  and  whoever 
disobeys  this  order  will  be  considered  an  accomplice  of 
the  brigands.  Provisionally  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  syndic*  are  authorixed  to  grant  permission  to 
carry  arms  under  the  strict  responsibility  of  the  landowners 
who  shall  make  the  request.  Shooting  as  sport  is  also 
provisionally  forbidden,  and  therefore  r>o  one  may  lire  olT 
a  gun  unless  to  give  notice  to  the  armed  posts  of  the 
presence  of  brigands  or  of  their  flight.  The  National 
Guard  of  each  commune  is  responsible  for  its  own  district. 
The  undersigned  docs  not  mean  to  recognize,  under 
present  circumstances,  more  than  two  parties — brigands 
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and  anti-brigands  I  therefore  he  will  class  among  the 
former  those  who  arc  IndifTcrcnt,  and  against  these  he 
will  take  energetic  measures,  for  in  times  of  general 
necessity  it  i$  a  crime  to  stand  apart.  The  disbanded 
soldiers  who  do  not  present  themselves  within  the  space 
of  four  days,  will  be  considered  as  brigands." ' 

Fumel's  proclamations  show  very  plainly  how  the 
Picdmontesc  Government  made  a  solitude  and  called  it 
peace.  Of  a  similar  character  was  the  proclamation  issued 
by  Colonel  Fantoni  from  Luccra,  on  February  9th,  1 862. 
The  preamble  of  the  proclamation  announced  that  it  was 
issued  under  the  direction  of  the  prefect  of  the  province, 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  civil 
authorities.  The  first  clause  forbade  access  even  on  foot 
to  thirteen  forests  or  tracts  of  waste  land,  including  the 
great  forest  of  Gargano.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
clauses  gave  the  following  orders  : — 

"  zndly — Every  landowner,  farmer  or  agent,  will  be 
bound,  immediately  on  the  publication  of  this  notice,  to 
withdraw  from  tlic  said  forests  all  labourers,  shepherds, 
goatherds,  &c.,  who  may  be  in  them,  and  with  them  to 
withdraw  their  flocks :  the  said  persons  will  aUo  be  bound 
to  destroy  all  folds  and  huts  erected  in  these  places. 

"  3rdly — Henceforth  no  one  can  export  from  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  any  provision  for  the  use  of  the  peasants, 
and  the  latter  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  in  their  posses- 
sion more  food  than  is  necessary  for  a  single  day  for  each 
person  of  their  family. 

"  4thly — Thnse  who  disobey  this  order,  which  shall 
come  into  force  two  days  after  its  publication,  will  be, 
without  any  exception  as  to  time,  place,  or  person,  con- 
sidered as  brigands  and,  as  such,  shot. 

"The  undersigned,"  it  concluded,  "in  publishing  this 
order,  advises  the  landowners  to  promptly  bring  it  to  tlic 
knowledge  of  those  in  their  employ,  in  order  that  they 
may  take  steps  to  avoid  the  rigours  with  which  they  are 
menaced,  informing  them  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Government  will  be  inexorable  in  enforcing  them."  ' 

T  Gamier,  Ixxi.,  and  Hansard,  Ma/  Sih,  tS6j,  coL  1463. 
*  Gamier,  Ixxili. 
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On  the  32n(i  of  September,  in  the  same  year  (i8€3) 
Colonel  Buovicini,  commanding  the  Picdmontcse  force  in 
the  Basilicata,  by  a  prodamation  dated  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Potcnza,  ordered  all  the  straw  huts  in  the 
woods  to  be  burned,  all  grain  to  be  removed  from  out- 
lying farms,  and  all  detached  and  unoccupied  buildings 
to  be  walled  up.  Compared  to  the  acts  of  Fantooi, 
Fumel  and  Pinelli,  these  were  very  moderate  measures,' 

In  1863,  Di  Ferrari,  the  Prefect  of  Foggla  in  the 
Capitanata  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Iho  deputy  of  the 
same  name),  distingu^hed  himself  by  his  activity  against 
the  "brigands."  His  proclamations  and  despatches  arc 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  series.  On  the  14th  of 
March,  he  proclaimed  : — 

"To-morrow  the  war  against  the  malefactors  will  be 
recommenced  as  actively  as  possible  in  every  part  of  the 
provinces.  The  national  guards  will  traverse  and  defend 
the  territory  of  their  communes ;  the  carbineers  and  the 
troops  will  give  them  cflTcclivc  support  when  needed.  All 
the  animals  in  the  country  will  be  immediately  collected 
in  a  few  localities  to  be  more  easily  guarded.  All  the 
smaller  farms  will  be  deserted,  food  and  forage  removed, 
and  the  buildings  strongly  walled  up.  No  one  may  go 
into  the  fields  without  a  pass  written  by  the  syndic  and 
countersigned  by  the  commandant  of  the  carbineers ;  no 
one  may  carry  food,  provisions,  arms  or  munitions,  with- 
out the  written  authorization  of  the  syndic,  and  without  a 
sufficient  escort  Whoever  disobc>*s  these  orders  will  be 
immediately  arrested  as  a  promoter  of  brigandage  and 
imprisoned  at  my  will.  The  syndics  and  delegates  will 
keep  the  prefecture  and  the  sub-prefecture  exactly  informed 
3B  to  the  progress  of  the  holy  war,  which,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  all,  will  be  short  and  decisive."! 

On  the  1st  of  May,  in  another  proclamation,  Di  Ferrari 
ordered  the  arrest  of  all  "  suspected  persons "  in  the 
province  of  the  Capitanata.  adding  that  in  such  cases 
"  mercy  was  a  crime."  *  By  an  order  of  July  8th,  to  pre- 
vent the  insurgent  bands  from  making  use  of  horses  to 


CamicT,  Ixxiv. 
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escape  the  pursuit  of  the  troops,  Di  Ferrari  ordered  that 
horses  should  only  be  shod  in  public  and  specially  licenced 
forges  :  and  tliat  no  one  who  shod  horses,  or  made  horse- 
shoes or  nails,  should  leave  his  own  district  without  .1  pass 
indicating  the  route  he  was  to  take,  the  hour  he  was  to 
start,  and  the  hour  he  was  to  be  back  at  his  forgi;.  Any- 
one having  horse-shoes,  nails,  or  tools  for  shoeing,  ^vas  to 
declare  the  same  to  the  authorities.  All  who  disobeyed 
these  orders  were  to  be  treated  as  accomplices  of  the 
brigands." 

By  a  circular  of  the  prefect,  De  Ltica,  the  syndics  of 
the  district  of  Avcllino  (Ihc  old  province  of  Priiicipato 
Ultra)  were  ordered  to  make  out  lists  of  all  absent  persona, 
and  of  alt  who  were  with  the  brigands,  and  to  arirest  the 
relatives  of  brigands  to  the  third  degree,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  "useful  information."  Peasants  were  not  to 
•work  in  the  fields  without  a  pass,  and  were  not  to  cany 
with  'them  more  food  than  was  necessary  for  a  single 
meat.' 

From  these  proclamations  it  appears  that  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  so-called  "  brigandage  " 
were : — 

(1.)  Shooting,  with  or  without  trial,  all  persons  taken 
in  arms. 

(2.)  Sacking  and  burning  disaffected  towns  and  villages. 
(3.)  Imprisonment,    without    trial    or    indictment,   of 
suspected  persons  and  "  relatives  of  brigands." 

(4.)  Treating  as  accomplices  of  brigands,  and  punishing 
with  death  or  imprisonment,  all  who — 

(rt.)  Had  in  their  possession  arms  without  a  licence  ; 
(^.)  Worked   in    the   fields    without  a   pass  in    any 

proclaimed  di<itrtct ; 
(f.)  Or  carried   to  the   fields  more  food   than  was 

sufficient  for  one  meal ; 
((/.)  Or  (in  some  districts)  kept  a  store  of  food  in 

their  huts  ; 
(«.)  Or  shod   horses  witljout   a  licence,  or  kept  or 
carried  horse-shoes. 


'  GarnicT,  Ixxxii. 
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(5.)  Destroying  huts  in  the  woods,  walling  up  all  out- 
lying buildings,  taking  the  people  and  their  cattle  from 
tlie  smaller  farms,  and  collecting  all  cattle  in  positions 
where  they  could  be  placed  under  a  military  guard. 

(6.)  RcfiLsing  to  allow  anyone  to  stand  neutral,  and 
treating  would-be- neutrals  as  friends  and  accomplices  of 
the  brigands. 

(7.)  A  further  means  was  a  rigid  censorship  of  the 
prcis. 

Nor  were  these  proclamations  empty  threats.  How 
great  was  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  effected  by 
the  flying  columns  of  troops  during  the  war  with  the 
brigands,  will  probably  never  be  known.  The  statistics 
available  only  jjartly  represent  it,  and  only  extend  over 
certain  periods  of  the  conflict  ;  but  even  these  present  a 
terrible  picture  of  the  free  U'iC  of  fire  and  sword,  by  which 
the  people  of  the  South  were  pcrsu.idcd  that  Italian  unity 
was  the  best  means  of  promoting  their  liberty  and 
prosperity.  According  to  an  Italian  journal,  the  Commrrcio 
of  November  Stli,  1862,  the  following  towns  in  the  Nea- 
politan provinces  were  sacked  and  burned  during  the 
preceding  fourteen  months : — 


Prffit'iKii. 

TMi'nt. 

MoBk         

It             ...         ... 

n                 ■-■           •••           •" 
l. 

Capitanata 

II         ...         ... 

,1         ...         ...         . . 

BaeilicAift 

t^nndpaio  Cit«riore 

•■                          *•' 

PriiKipAio  Ultcnorc 

«•                       ,  -, 

Terra  di  i.Avoro 

Cabbru  ltUcH<M«  JI.      ... 
»*                         -.1 

Gunricift 

Catnnochinro     

(.'asaldoni           .  - 
Pontcliiixlalfo   ...         ,.. 

Vicsti      

San  Marco  in  Lamb  ... 

Rignano 

Vcntua    ...         

n.i«lc      

Atilcua 

Kboli      

MoniifakoDC     

Muntivcrde        

Vko 

ConlroDO              

Spindlo  ... 

M31 
979 

A9'7 
S.417 

10,61a 

5.9S3 

a.oa3 
4.17; 

3,6111 
1.9S8 

ft 

Total         

49.3*6 
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Even  tills  imperfect  list  proves  tliat  in  186I-62  the 
insurrection  was  not  Ihe  work  of  a  few  bands  of  marauders 
on  the  Roman  frontier,  but  was  a  desperate  struggle 
extending  throughout  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  the  king- 
dom. Of  the  seven  provinces  in  the  above  list,  only  one — 
the  Terra  di  I-avoro — touched  the  Roman  frontier.  Of 
the  towns  named  in  it  as  destroyed,  the  fate  of  two — 
Casalduni  and  Puntclnndolfo  in  the  Molise.  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Picdmontese  in  August,  )86l — was  brought 
before  the  Parliament  of  Turin,  by  the  deputy  Ferrari,  and 
so  became  better  known  in  Europe  than  that  of  the  rest. 
Under  tlie  market- cross  of  Poiitekndolfo  thirty  women 
had  gathered,  hoping  that  there,  at  least,  they  would  be 
safe  from  oiilragc  and  murder;  they  were  all  bayoneted 
by  the  Piedmontcsc,  This  is  no  story  of  a  Bourbonist 
pamphleteer  ;  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Liberal 
Ferrari;  it  was  denounced  by  him  at  Turin,  and,  on  hti 
authority,  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck.  This,  however,  was  only  part  of  a  widespread 
reign  of  terror  and  massacre.  Italian  official  documents, 
although  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  under- 
rate the  numbers,  give  very  high  totals.  The  following 
table  is  from  the  report  of  the  commission  on  brigandage, 
and  refers  to  the  period  from  May,  1861,  to  February 
186}. 

Taken  !n  arms  antl  shot        1038  men. 

Killed  in  battle ...        3413    „ 

Made  prUoii«r(  3768    „ 

Surrendered     „. 933    „ 

Total         7151     „ 

During  the  debate  at  Turin  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  the 
deputy  Miceli  declared  that  350  citizens  had  been  shot  as 
accomplices  of  the  brigands,  and  that  "often  these  so- 
called  accomplices  were  innocent"  A  list  compiled  from 
official  returns,  and  containing  the  names  of  men  taken 
and  shot  in  the  field  during  the  three  first  months  of  1863, 
enumerates  (88  names,  though  it  omits  the  names  of 
several  shot  by  order  of  courts- martial  in  the  barracks. 
The  first  name  on  the  list  is  that  of  a  young  surgeon. 
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who  was  attached  in  hiv  professional  capacity  to  one 
of  the  bands,  which  must  therefore  have  been  an 
oi^nized  insurgent  column,  and  not  a  horde  of 
marauders. 

Hundreds,  wTiosc  lives  were  spared  when    they    were 
taken    in    the    field,  or  who,  arrested    in    the    cities    as 
"sosptfti."   did  not  even   know    with    what    they    were 
charged,    died  of  fever  in   the  foul  air  of  overcrowded 
prisons.     Kvcn  Mr.  Bonham,  the  British  Consul  at  Naples, 
whose   reports  were  studiously   favourable  to  the   Pied- 
montcsc  iV^/wf,  admitted  that  there  were  3O.O00  persons 
imprisonctl  for  political  reasons  la  the  Neapolitan  prisons. 
Other  estimates  placed  the  numbers  much  higher,  some  as 
hiyh  as  80,000.    The  great  majority  of  these  were  untried. 
The  hotels  of  Naples,  and  the  roads,  were  carefully  ft-atched. 
Domiciliary  %'Isils  and  arrests  on  suspicion  took  place  every 
day.     Dc  Christen  paid  a  visit  to  Naples  in  the  summer  of 
1861.    Me  had  not  done  any  hostile  act  agrainst  the  Pied* 
montese,  since  the  convention  subsequent  to   the  fall  of 
Gacta  put  an  end  to  his  campaign  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  he 
was  at  Naples  on  a  pleasure  excursion.     He  was  recoff- 
nized  during  a  domiciliary  visit  to  his  hotel,  and,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  several  months,  was  tried  for  conspiracy. 
His  acts   in  the  Abruzzi  previous  to  the  convention  were 
put  in  evidence  against  him  ;  and  after  a  most  unfair  trial, 
he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment,  and  actually 
endured    a    large    part   of  the  sentence   before  he  was 
liberated  on  representations  m.ide  by  the  French  Govem- 
mcnL     After  an  equally   unfair  trial,  a    trial  denounced 
even  by  Italian  jurists  as  illegal,*  Mr.  Bishop,  an  Knglish 
Protestant  gentleman,  was   found  guilty  of  conspiracy  at 
Naples,  and  also  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 
He  had  been  lying  many  months  in  pri-wn.  before  he  was 
even  brought  to  trial.     When  foreign  travellers  were  thus 
.treated,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  form  o(  trial 
was  worth  vcfj-  little  to  the  Neapolitan  Hourbonist^. 
As  to  the  condition  of  the  prisons  of  Naples  under  the 

*  See  in  H«n»«rd,  Lord  Normanb<r's  ip«bch  in  ibe  Houm  of  I^ords 
ton  tbe  cose  of  Mr.  Bishop,  May  iiib.  i86> 
X  a 


rule  of  Piedmont  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Soulh,  we 
liavc  the  evidence  of  Lord    Henry    Lennox,  who.  in    the 
winter   of   1862-63,  visilcd  the  old  Neapolitan   provinces. 
When  he  went  to  Naples,  he  was  very  favourably  inclined 
towards  the  Italian  Revolution,  and  especially  an  admirer 
of  Garibaldi,     What  his  impressions  were  after  his  visit  to 
Southern  Italy,  he  informed  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  debate  of  May  8th,  l86j,  on  commerce  with  Naples. 
The  importance  of  the  question  must  be  my  apology  for 
lengthy  extracts  from  this  evidence.     In  any  treatment  of 
the  "brigandage"  it  necessarily  finds  a  place.     After  re- 
minding    the    Hdusc   that,  in  the    debate  of    1862.  Mr, 
Layard  had  taunted  Sir  George  Bowycr  with  "only  beings 
able  after  elaborate  research  to  bring;  forward  one  solitary 
case,  that  of  Count  Christen,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  for 
six  months  without  trial,"  he  said  that  he  would  lay  before 
the  House  other  eases  of  a  worse  character.     "The  facts,*' 
he  .said,  "  which  I    am  about  to  relate  passed  before  my 
eyes;  I  pledge  my  honour  that  tlicy  arc  true,  and  that  I 
will  give  no  exaggerated  account  of  them.    I  would  again 
remind  the  House  that  the  first  lime  I  visited  Naples  afier 
the  formntion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  I  went  there  as  an 
ardent  supporter  of  King  Victor  Knimanucl  ;  that   I  had 
not  been  in  Naples  more  than  six  days,  when  a  gentleman 
who  ha*  attained  the  rare  position  of  acquiring  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  equal  eminence  in 
that  of  his  adoption,  asked  me  whether  J  would  like  to] 
visit  the  prison  of  Santa   Maria,  in  which  1  should  have] 
the    opporl  unity    of   seeing    an    unfortunate    countryman] 
(Mr,    Bishop).      I    went,  and   saw    Mr    Bishop.      I    ar 
happy    lo    say    that    I     saw    nothing    to    complain 
in    the   treatment  of  any  of    those  persons    who   w< 
confined    in    Santa    Maria.      The    prison    was    cleanlyJ 
and  the    food    was    good,    always    supposing    th^t    th( 
prisoners  had  been  tried  and  convicted  ;  but   I    regret   toj 
say  that  such  was  not  the  case.     One  Hungarian  gentl 
man,  named  Blumenthal,  who  spoke  French  fluently,  tol< 
me  that  he  had  been  ci;;hiccn  months  in  his  cell  without 
liaving  been  tried  or  even  interrogated,,   l-rom  the  conv< 


Ktion  of  those  around,  he  had  gathered  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  concerned  in  some  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings, and  he  earnestly  desired  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
trial,  lie  had  no  objection  to  find  with  his  lodging  or  his 
food.  On  leaving  the  cell  of  that  prisoner,  other  prisoners 
gathered  around  me  and  mycompanicn,  and  frequently  ex- 
claimed  in  Italian, '  Why  arc  we  in  prison  ? '  '  Whyare  wc 
not  tried  ?  '  Much  struck,  and  somewhat  uneasy  at  what 
was  going  on,  I  requested  of  the  gentleman  who  accom> 
panied  mc  to  ask  of  the  governor  that  question  which  the 
prisoners  had  put  to  me.  All  honour  to  the  governor,  all 
honour  to  the  governors  of  the  different  prisons  which 
I  visited,  for  they  were  otie  and  all  actuated  by  philan- 
thropic motives,  and  detested  this  system  of  which  they 
arc  the  unwilling  indtrumenls.  The  governor  to  whom  I 
now  particularly  allude,  replied  that  he  was  unable  to 
answer  the  question,  that  he  had  cijihly-three  per- 
sona in  his  charge  who  had  never  been  tried,  and  that 
about  one  half  of  these  had  never  undct^ne  a  form  of 
interrogation, which,  I  bclicvc.is  tantamount  to  being  before 
a  magistrate  in  this  country.  These  persons  were  confined 
in  prison,  and  were  not  aware  of  the  crimes  with  which 
they  were  charged.  Perhaps,  when  the  House  hears  of 
these  men  who  arc  thus  kept  in  prison  without  being  tried, 
they  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  men  of 
intelligence  and  wealth,  men  who  could  head  a  revolution 
and  who  would  be  dangerous  to  a  government  firmly 
s«ated  in  the  affections  of  its  people.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  thcni  were  most  miserable-looking  beings, 
mumbling,  grey-headed,  crawling  upon  crutches,  being 
poor  old  wretches  who  in  appearance  were  only  fit  to 
finish  their  days  in  the  neighbouring  almshouse.  To  talk 
of  such  men  as  these  as  being  conspirators,  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  the  Government  and  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Italy,  appears  to  me  to  be  simply  absurd  and  anoutragc 
upon  common  sense.  On  leaving  this  prison,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  waa  with  mc,  said, '  This  is  indeed 
wrong  ;  I  am  an  Italian,  and  a  thorough  Italian,  but  this  is 
wrong,  and  we  must  inscribe  our  names  in  the  visitors' 


book  to  that  effect.'  I  said,  '  It  would  be  a  great  liberty 
in  a  stronger  to  do  anytMng^  of  the  kind;'  but  my  com- 
panion was  of  a  diflcrent  oiiinton.  We  therefore  wrote  in 
the  book  a  protest,  fur  protc:it  I  must  call  it,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  After  acknowledging  the  extreme  courtesy  of 
the  governor,  .ind  the  (jenemlly  good  position  of  the  prison, 
the  protest  went  on  in  the  fallowing  words  :— 

"'But  the  undersigned  cannot  help  expressing  how 
regrettable  it  is  th»t  some  prisoners  have  been  detained 
for  months  untried,  and  at:  far  as  they  hnve  assured 
the  undersigned,  not  even  interrogated,  and  without 
knowing  from  the  authorities  the  cair.te  of  their  imprison- 
ment.* 

"This  document  being  signed,  it  was  left  with  the  governor, 
and  a  copy  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Government  at 
Turin,  Now  I  admit  that  during  my  visit  to  this  prison, 
some  little  uneasiness  had  begun  to  creep  into  my  mind, 
and  I  began  to  have  some  slight  misgivings  as  to  that 
state  of  liberty  and  justice  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much- 
The  result  was  that  I  made  an  applicjttion  to  General  la 
Marmora  and  obtained  from  him  authority  to  visit  the 
other  prisons  of  Naples,  The  second  prison  which  I 
visited  was  that  known  as  the  '  Concordia,'  it  is  situated  in 
the  upper  part  of  Naples,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
persons  imprisoned  for  debt.  Now  the  House  will  readily 
imagine  that  such  men  form  by  tta  means  the  most  respect- 
able  portion  of  Neapolitan  society.  I  found  these  men 
walking  about  the  galleries  of  the  prison,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  two  convicted  fdons,  one  of  whom  was  under- 
going a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  for  homicide,  and 
the  other  of  eighteen  years  for  a  grave  crime.  Among 
these  priijoncrs,  too,  mixed  up  with  the  debtors  and  the 
felons,  were  a  Roman  CattioUc  bi^^liopand  two  priests,  who 
had  been  dragged  out  of  their  bcd-s  a  month  before, 
thrust  into  this  prison,  and  made — if  they  left  their  cell — 
to  pass  their  days  in  the  society  of  needy  debtors  and  con- 
victed felons,  and  that  without  knowing  tlie  crime  for 
which  they  were  suflTcring.  Some  honourable  gentlemen 
around  me,  1  am  well  aware,  do  not  sympatlitzc  much  per- 
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haps  with  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  pnt-sts,  but  they 
arc  sufficiently  English  in  their  feelings  to  sympathize  with 
anyone  who  is  treated  unjustly,  whether  Cithotic  or 
Prolcatant,  priest  or  layman.  There  is  at  present  confined 
in  that  prison  a  innn,  who  had  been  in  prison  two  years; 
he  was  an  olH  man,  he  must  have  been  close  upon  seventy  ; 
he  was  bowed  with  years,  and  was  confined  to  the  prison 
diet,  one  meal  a  day,  and  nothini;  but  M'ater  to  drink.  He 
complained,  but  he  said  '  he  thought — he  hoped — the  end 
was  near  I '  This  second  prison  certainly  did  not  remove 
the  uncasincst.  which  had  been  excited  in  my  mind  by  my 
visit  to  the  first.  The  third  prison  was  the  *  Santa  Maria 
Agnone,'  the  women's  prison.  Of  the  prisoners,  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  women  confined  '  for  political 
sympathies.'  I  have  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  the  women 
who  have  been  confined  in  thia  and  another  prison,  for 
longer  and  shorter  periods,  unintcrrogated  and  untried  ; 
no  complaints  can  be  made  of  want  of  cleanliness  or  of  the 
diet;  but  all  this  time  they  were  compelled  to  associate 
with  the  lowest  class  of  women,  even  those  taken  from  the 
streets  for  immoral  conduct.  The  next  prison  which  I 
visited,  was  a  large  one  at  Salerna  The  governor  there 
was  exceedingly  courteous,  and  on  bearing  what  was  the 
object  of  my  visit,  he  bade  me  welcome,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  be  productive  of  good,  but  he  said  that  he  thought 
it  right  to  tell  me  that  in  a  prison  which  ought  to  accom* 
modate  650  prisoners,  he  had  then  1359,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  avirulent  typhus  fever  had  broken  out,  and 
within  the  previous  week  had  carried  off  the  physican  and  a 
warder.  Among  the  prisoners  in  the  first  cell  which  I 
entered  in  this  prison,  were  eight  or  nine  pricstt  and  four- 
teen laymen,  all  suspected  of  political  offence^  and  these 
were  confined  in  this  cell  with  four  or  five  convicted  felons. 
In  the  next  cell  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  prisoners, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  untried.  They  lived  there 
the  whole  day,  they  slept  there  the  whole  night ;  and 
except  for  a  very  short  period,  when  they  were  allowed  to 
take  a  little  exercise  in  a  very  small  yard,  these  hundred 
and  6fty-scven  wretched  creatures  passed  the    whole  of 


tlicir  lives  in  iWia  place,  without  knowing  wKy  or  wherefore 
they  had  been  brought  to  such  a  place.  To  show  how 
completely  unaltered  was  tbcsystcm,  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  in  the  year  iSgi  so  emphatically 
denounced.  I  will  state  that  in  this  room,  associating  with 
political  offenders,  was  a  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  murder,  and  who  was  to  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  within  a  week  from  that  time.  The 
next  room  was  a  long  room  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  in  it 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners.  To  describe  the 
state  of  squalor  and  filth  in  which  these  wretched  men 
were,  would  require  more  claqucnce  than  I  can  command. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  men  of  different  classes  in  life 
■ — officers  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were  condemned  to 
this  living  death  because  they  had  a  few  months  before 
listened,  to  the  voice  of  General  Garibaldi — priests  and 
laymen,  all  in  a  most  pitiable  condition.  One  man  of 
seventy  was  awrctchcd  object.  Others  had  been  in  prison 
so  long  that  their  clothes  had  worn  out;  they  had  no 
money  to  buy  new  ones,  and  seme  were  in  such  a  state  of 
nudity  that  they  could  not  rise  from  their  scats  as  the 
strangers  passed  along,  to  implore,  as  their  companions 
did,  our  pity,  and  to  petition  us  to  intercede  in  their  favour. 
Some  of  them  had,  literally,  no  trousers,  shoes,  nor  stock- 
ings— nothing  but  an  old  jacket,  and  a  rag  which  did  duty 
for  a  shift.  It  was  a  piteous  sight— the  stench  was  dread- 
ful, and  the  House  must  remember  that  It  was  then  the 
cold  weather  of  January  ;  what,  then,  must  it  be  now  ?  I 
dare  not  think  of  it.  The  food  they  had  would  not  be 
given  to  any  tiattle  in  England.  I  threw  a  piece  of  their 
bread  upon  their  floor  and  pressed  it  with  my  foot,  but  so 
hard  was  it,  that  I  could  not  make  the  slightest  impression 
upon  it.  The  next  spot  I  vi;>ited  wan  one  which  had  been 
visited  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  some  eleven 
years  ago,  and  which  he  had  then  accurately  described  as 
a  '  charnel  house."  It  w.i.s  the  Vicaria — a  prison  situated 
in  the  most  crowded  and  unhealthy  part  of  Naples — into 
which,  though  it  was  only  calculated  to  hold  600  prisoners, 
1200  had  been  crowded.     In  this   prison    thtrc  were  five 


Foontk,  one  following  the  other.  There  were  only  fourteen 
warders  for  the  wtiotc  of  these  >zco  prisoners  ;  and  wlii-n 
Consul-Gcncrdl  Bonhain  permitted  hiinsdf  to  put  down  in 
an  ofrici:i1  despatch  thai  the  ubuict  still  cxi-.ting'  in  the 
prison  of  the  Vicaria  were  owing  to  the  cruelty  of  some 
old  Bourbon  gaolers  that  were  left,  he  was  making  a  state- 
ment which  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  contradict,  and 
which  Mr,  Bonham  must  or  ought  to  have  known  to  be 
incorrect.  So  small  wati  the  staff  of  warders  for  the 
prboncra  confined  there,  that  it  was  difticuU,  nay  almost 
)mpo3;iible,  lo  search  ihem  ;  and  the  consetjuencc  was  that 
many  of  them  were  armed  with  weapons  of  one  kind  or 
anotlier,  some  being  thrown  through  the  windows,  the 
ollicrs  being  brought  tn  by  the  sellers  of  provisions  that 
visit  the  prison.  The  result  is  that  the  unhappy  governor 
goes  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  said  to  me, '  I  shall  be  only 
too  glad  if  you  can  do  any  good,  for  I  never  leave  my  wife 
in  the  morning  without  the  feeling  that  I  may  be  brought 
home  at  night  a  murdered  man.'  Of  the  I200  prisoner;, 
800  were  confined  in  five  room<i,  with  no  doors  between 
them,  but  irun  rails;  and  thus  the  diluvium  arising  from 
these  800  men  circulated  without  let  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  niomenl  I  entered  the  ^r^t  room,  the  pri.4oner8 
crowded  round,  and  1  was  set  upon  with  petitions,  prayers, 
and  entreaties  ;  indeed,  the  pressure  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  with  dilTictiLiy  that  I  was  able  toescape.  laftcrwards 
saw  nearly  the  whole  prison  turned  out  into  the  yarxl  ;  and 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  tlic  Chancel  lor  of  the  Exchequer, 
will  allow  me  lo  say  so,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  highly 
gratified  to  hear  what  happened.  Fearing  that  any  further 
demonstrations  mtt^ht  recoil  with  evil  on  the  head  of  Ihe 
governor,  1  begged  him  to  entreat  the  prisoners  not  to 
repeat  their  requests,  which,  as  I  could  do  nothing  for 
them,  gave  me  great  pain — 1  therefore  requested  him  to 
assure  them  that  I  had  no  influence  with  the  Italian 
Govcnimcnt,  for  that,  in  point  of  fact,  I  was  only  an 
English  traveller.  But  when  they  heard  1  was  an  English- 
man, the  clamour  was  renewed,  and  tlie  enlrcatics  waxed 
louder;   for  they  seemed  to  think,  at  the  sound  of  an 
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EngliKliniaii^Chat  a  tutelary  deUy  Kad  come  to  relieve  them 
from  the  grossest  and  most  wicked  of  oppressions.  The 
name  of  Gladstone  was  so  well-known  to  them,  ignorant 
though  they  were  on  other  topics,  that  they  in  their 
simplicity  thought  one  Englishman  in  1862  could  do  the 
same  as  another  had  done  in  185  i.  They  little  know  the 
difference  of  powi-r  and  influence  between  the  two  members 
— between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  myself. 
But  to  return  to  the  yard.  The  sight,  which  there  met 
my  eyes,  was  one  happily  not  often  to  be  seen,  and  which 
I  can  never  Toilet.  The  door  by  which  I  emerged  was  at 
the  top  of  the  lofty  wall,  communicatinj^  by  a  steep  staircase 
down  into  the  ynrd,  and  no  sooner  were  the  party  in  sight, 
than  the  prisoners  ritshcd  tnwards  us  with  piteous  cries 
again  and  again  repeated,  and,  with  bloodshot  eyes  and 
out»tretcIted  arms,  implored  not  for  liberty  but  for  trial, 
not  for  mercy  but  for  a  sentence.  The  description  of  the 
attitude  and  condition  of  the  tortured  in  Dante's  Inferno 
would  give  the  best  idea  of  the  scene  that  presented  itself 
in  thiit  prison  yard.  \nA  now  1  come  to  the  last  prison 
on  which  I  wish  to  speak,  and  I  will  ask  the  House  to 
accompany  mc  to  the  fortrcs.'i  of  Nisida^  situated  about  five 
milc5  from  Naples,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  commanding 
the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  scenery.  In  this  prison 
there  arc  none  but  those  who  have  been  tried  and  con- 
demned, and  it  is  here  that  hard  labour  sentences  are 
carried  out.  [n  this  prison  were  a  French  gentleman, 
Comte  de  Christen,  Signor  Caracciolo,  and  Signor  di 
Luca.  They  had  been,  as  far  as  I  know,  rightly  convicted 
of  conspiring  against  the  government.  But  it  is  not  of  such 
crime  that  I  wish  to  speak  lightly,  it  is  one  which  I  cannot 
palliate  ;  for  tho-sc  who  conspire,  frequently  are  tho.se  who 
put  forward  brave  men  to  suffer,  while  they,  themselves, 
skulk  behind  In  safety.*  In  the  $ame  prison  I  saw  some 
thirty  or  forty  very  fine  young'  men,  dressed  in  the  flaunt- 
ing scarlet  and  green  vestments  of  shame.  They  had  been 
apparently  the  flower  of  the  Italian  army,  but  were  so  no 

*  Uc  Oirittea  ceitainly  was  not  a  man  of  the  class  here  aUuded  to 
by  Loril  llcnrjf-  I.«nnox. 
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longer,  for  tijelrsinewy  arms  were  powerless,  chained  as  they 
were  by  heavy  irons  to  their  brawny  thigha  These  younjf 
men  had  committed  the  grave  crime  of  having  deserted  from 
the  army  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  having:  listened  lo  the 
voice  of  tKat  brave  and  honest  man,  Garibaldi.  But,  how- 
ever detestable  the  crime  of  disloyalty — however  much  to 
be  reprehended  is  the  conduct  of  those  men  who  break  their 
oaths  to  their  sovereign — yet  considering  that,  only 
eighteen  short  months  before,  those  troops  who  did  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  that  same  Garibaldi,  and  who  did 
remain  faithful  to  their  king— considering  that  these  were 
disbanded  as  unworthy  of  trust,  and  turned  adrift  to  gain 
their  br«ad,  I  do  say  that  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  fn 
such  a  case  was  bound  lo  temper  justice  with  mercy,  that 
manwas  Victor  l£mmunucl,Kin^  of  Italy.  And  now  I  come 
to  a  narrative  from  which  I  confess  to  recoil  with  feelings 
of  horror  and  indignation  ;  for  in  one  cell,  narrow  and  most 
miserable,  with  a  stone  floor  and  four  iron  bedsteads,  with- 
out a  table,  and  without  even  a  book  to  cheer  their  solitude, 
were  four  men  chained  two  and  two  with  the  heaviest  of 
irons,  three  of  them  being  men  of  birth  and  education. 
Though  owing  to  felons'  garments  it  was  difficult  and 
painful  to  do  so,  I  recognized  in  two  of  them  Count 
Christen  and  Signnr  Caracciolo.  Count  Christen,  seeing 
my  reluctance  to  approach,  made  a  sign  to  me  to 
come  to  him,  and  he  said.  '  My  Lord,  I  appre- 
ciate your  feelings.  You  feel  pity  for  me.  Do 
not  pity  me— but  reserve  your  pity  for  those  who 
degrade  the  name  of  freedom  by  treatment  such  aa  Uiat 
which  lam  now  suflering.'  Signor  di  Luca  was  chained 
with  similar  heavy  chains  to  a  brigand,  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  robbery  and  manslaughter.  Here  was  an  Italian 
gentleman,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  differ  from  the 
Ittlian  Government,  and  whose  crime  was  conspiring 
against  it,  chained  with  irons  to  the  commonest  male- 
factor !  Against  such  a  system  as  this  I  must  enter  my 
protest.  I  care  not  whether  such  deeds  of  darkness  arc 
done  under  the  despotism  of  a  Bourbon  or  under  the 
pscudo- Liberal  ism  of  a  Victor  Emmanuel.     What  is  called 
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United  Italy  mainly  owes  it  existence  to  the  protection 
and  moral  support  of  EngLnd— more  docs  it  owe  to  this 
than    to    GaritNildi,  or   even   to  tlie    victorious   armies    of 
France — and  in  the  name  of  England,  therefore.  I  denounce 
tlic  commission  uf  such  barbnrou-s  atrocities,  and  [  protest 
against  the  aegis  offrec  lingLmJ  being  tlius  pro:»titutcd.      I 
conversed  with  some  of  tlie  prisoners  %vho  were  awaiting 
their  trial,  and    they   said,  'If  we  only   knew  what  our 
sentence  was,  at  lease  our  despair  would  nut  be  so  blank. 
At  the  end  of  every  vijta,  however  long,  a  sparlc  of  light  is 
visible.     Were  we  condemned  for  ten  or  even  twenty  years, 
we  could  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  that  light,  and  as  month 
succeeded   month,  that  ray,  however  small,  would  still  be 
growing  brighter,  and  the  star  of  liberty  would  irradiate  the 
darkness  of  our  unhappy  lot ;  but  now  all  is  one  blank, 
dark  despair,  without  allcvialion,  because  without  hope.'  " 
The  prisons  were  not  emptied  even  by  the  typhus  that 
swept  them  again  and  again,  for  they  were  rapidly  replen- 
ished.    In  one  i^inglc  night,  in  May,  1S63,   two  hundred 
persons  were  arrested  at  Naples,  without  even  being  in- 
formed of  their  alleged  ofTcncc.     At  the  same  lime  muni- 
cipalities were  supprc3!«cd  and  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  disbanded  fur  alleged  complicity  with  the  insurrec- 
tion.    The  press   was   not  spared.     Tliroughout  Italy  a 
censorship,  to  which  that  of  Austria  was  mildness  itself, 
struck  down  every  journal  that  displeased  the  ministry  of 
the  day.     Catholic  journa.ls  on  the  one  hand,  and  Liberal 
newspapers  on  the  other,  sufTercd  almost  equal  violence. 
The  lico  di  BcUgna  was  suppressed  Iwcnty-four  times  in 
thirteen  months,  and  its  editors  fined  and  imprisoned.  The 
Libcml  Nuova  Eutvpa  of  Florence  was  seized  four  times 
in  nine  days.     In  three  years,  twenty-nine  of  the  journals 
of  Naples  were  totally  suppressed — others  were  seized  on 
certain  days  ;  thus  of  the  Napoli  e  Torino,  seventeen  issues 
were  seized  out  of  fifty:   of  the  Machiavelli,  five  out  of 
eleven  :  and  of  the  Aurora,  ten  out  of  nineteen.    Numerous 
other  instances  might  be  cited  ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  thiit,  under  the  new  ^(;J^>«,  she  liberty  of  the  press 
was  iiii  empty  U^ast. 


Under  all  these  measures  of  repression,  and  Brappling 
with  a  Government  armed  with  extraordinary  powers  and 
making  ruthless  use  of  them,  the  Neapolitan  insurrection 
was  doomed  to  fail,  ifil  was  not  continually  and  effectually 
supported  from  without.  But  no  such  help  was  organized 
by  the  exiled  Court.  In  the  summer  of  1863.  a  quarrel 
between  the  foreign  and  Ihc  native  chiefs  liO[>clcssIy  dis- 
organized the  movement.  The  Spanish  general,  THstany, 
who  Iiad  the  chief  command  in  the  Abruzzi.  brou3:ht 
Chiavone,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  native  chiefs, 
before  a  council-of-ivar  on  a  charge  of  insubordination. 
Chiavone  was  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
and  the  insurgents  were  breaking  into  mutiny  against  the 
sentence,  when  Tristany  executed  it  with  his  own  hand, 
by  shooting  Chiavone  dead  with  his  revolver.  The  shot 
put  an  end  to  his  own  influence,  and  broke  up  his  force  ; 
hecapilulatcd.in  July,  1863,  to  the  Picdmnnte^c  authorities. 
After  this  period  only  a  few  scattered  bands,  most  of  them 
really  brigands  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  kept  the 
hills.  The  political  movement  died  out  during  the  summer 
of  1864,  but  the  predatory  brigandage  existed  for  years 
afler.  It  had  existed  alt  through  the  civil  war,  but  there 
were  quite  as  many  of  its  professors  to  be  found  on  the 
Piedmontese  as  on  the  Neapolitan  side.' 

But  though  the  armed  insurrection  was  at  an  end,  a 
great  mass  of  the  Neapolitans  still  looked  with  hope  to  the 
return  of  their  king,  and  discontent  showed  itself  both 
among  Liberals  and  Royalists.  In  June,  tS6$,  there  were 
numerous  arrests  at  Salerno,  on  th  char^  of  Bourbonist 
conspiracy.  In  the  October  of  the  same  year,  even  the 
Liberal  I'cpoh  of  Naples  confessed  that  the  anni\'crSAry 
of  the  pUbiscile  was  a  sad  one,  because  the  people  of  the 
South  had  seen  nothing  of  the  glory  nf  union  with  Italy, 
and  had  only  to  bear  sufferings  and  burdenii  entailed  by 
it.  To  this  day  the  South  of  Italy  is  held  by  the  northern 
regiments  of  the  Italian  anny- 

From    all    this    it    Is   evident    that    unity  was   forcwt 

•  GvTfi  the  Icilinnist  Maffci  cnnfcsscs  that  brigaodi  were  to  be  found 
acting  DO  the  side  o(  Ibe  Govemitwnt. 
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upon  Southern  Italy  by  fire  and  sword,  and  that  the 
"  liberators  "  crushed  out  the  real  feeling  of  the  people  by 
wholesale  cxecutiuiis  and  imprisonment,  a  sanguinary  war 
of  four  years,  and  the  destruction  of  all  their  local  liberties. 
All  that  had  been  bad  in  the  Pnurbon  system,  the  Pied- 
montcsc  kept  and  made  use  of,  and  "'  bettered  the  instnic- 
tion,"  and  even  men  like  Nicotera  and  Napoleon  III. 
confessed  that  the  change  was  one  for  the  worse.  Security 
for  life  and  property  was  gone  ;  and  there  had  come  instead 
Ihe  right  to  vote  at  elections,  the  conscription,  heavy  tax- 
ations, bloodshed,  crowded  prisons  and  mined  towns.  The 
Russification  of  Poland  is  the  most  apt  parallel  for  the 
destruction  of  the  autonomy  of  the  South  of  Italy  by  the 
aftents  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  the  years  which 
followed  the  sham  pU'buiiU  of  Oct,  zisi,  i860. 

The  system  of  outrage,  massacre  and  bloodshed,  by 
which  the  Piedmontcse  Government  put  down  the  reaction, 
was  not  denounced  by  the  Bourbonists  alone.  Even  among 
the  Liberals  of  the  Turin  Parliament,  men  were  found 
honest  and  outspoken  enough  to  declare  publicly  what 
they  knew  to  be  the  fact.  "  You  cannot  deny,"  said  Ferrari, 
in  the  debate  of  the  2fjth  of  November,  i86j.  "  that  ttholc 
families  are  arrested  without  even  a  given  pretext ;  that 
many  individuals  acquitted  by  the  judges  still  linger  in 
prison.  A  new  code  is  in  opcrition.  under  which  every 
man  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands  is  shot  This  I  call  a 
war  of  barbarians,  a  war  without  quarter.  If  conscience 
does  not  tell  you  that  you  arc  wading  in  blood,  I  know  not 
how  to  expre-is  myself."'  On  the  iSth  of  April,  18G3,  the 
deputy  Miccli,  who  had  seen  massacres  perpetrated  by  the 
troops  in  Calubria,  declared  that  men  were  shot  without 
even  the  form  of  trial.  His  statemenw  were  questioned  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Government ;  and  upon  this,  General 
Bixio,  Garibaldi's  lieutenant,  and  therefore  no  friend  ol 
the  reaction,  rose  to  confirm  them.  He  declared  that 
Miceli's  statements  were  true;  that  he  could  attest  this 
from  personal  knowledge.  "  A  system  of  blood,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  is  established  in  Southern  Italy  ;  but  it  is  not  by 
shedding  blood  that  existing  evils  will  be  remedied.  There 
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is  tnith  in  the  atatement  of  Mtcelf.  It  Is  evident  that,  in 
tKc  South,  blood  alone  is  sought,  but  Parliament  must  not 
follow  this  course.  .  .  .  Let  us  first  be'just,"  he  concluded  : 
"  if  Italy  is  to  be  a  nation,  »'e  must  attain  our  end  by 
justice,  not  by  bloodshed."  Nicotcra,  another  GaHbixldian, 
and  though  a  Neapolitan  equally  an  enemy  of  the  reaction, 
spoke  in  the  same  sense  as  his  fcllow.depulics,  Ferrari, 
Miccli  and  Dixiu.  "  The  Boiirbun  Government,"  he  aaid, 
"  had  the  j^reat  merit  of  preserving  our  lives  and  substance, 
a  merit  the  present  Government  cannot  claim.  We  have 
neither  personal  nor  political  liberty.  The  deeds  we  behold 
are  worthy  of  Tamerlane,  Genghis-Khan,  or  Attila," 
Finally,  we  may  cite  the  remonstrance  addressed  to  the 
Italian  Government  by  the  Rmperor  Napoleon  III.  On 
July  21st,  1862,  he  wrote  from  Vichy  to  General  Fleury ; — 
"  I  have  written  to  Turin  to  remonstrate.  The  details 
we  receive  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  he  calculated  to  nlienale 
every  honest  mind  from  the  Italian  cause.  Not  only  are 
misery  and  anarchy  at  their  height,  but  the  most  culpable 
and  unworthy  acts  arc  a  matter  of  course.  A  general, 
who.>ic  name  I  have  forgotten,  having  forbidden  the  pea- 
sants to  take  provisions  with  them  when  they  go  to  uork  in 
the  fields,  has  decreed  that  all  on  whom  a  piece  of  bread  is 
found  shall  be  shot.  The  Bourbons  never  did  anything 
like  that. 

"  Napoleon." 

Evidence  such  as  this  is  tncontro\'ertibIc,  coming  from 
the  mouths  of  the  verj'  men  who  had  been  foremost  in 
founding  the  so-called  unity  of  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


ASPROMONTB. 

I  MUST  now  resume  the  regular  course  of  the  narrative 
from  the  fall  of  Ricasoli's  Cabinet  on  the  tst  of  March, 
1S62.  On  the  4th  of  that  month  a  now  Ministry  was 
formed  by  Urbano  Rataxzi,  who,  besides  the  premiership, 
took  the  Ministr>'  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Signor  Sella,  a  civil 
engineer,  took  charge  of  the  Finances,  and  Admiral  Pcrsano 
W3S  Minister  of  Marine.  The  name  of  Katazzi  was  not  a 
popular  one  in  Italy.  It  was  associated  with  the  cata- 
strophe of  Novara  ;  it  was  destined  to  be  associated  with 
Aspromonte.  His  friendship  for  Napoleon  III.  caused 
him  lo  be  suspected  of  subserviency  to  France.  What  his 
policy  was,  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  secret  of 
the  inner  politics  of  Italy  during  his  administration  has 
been  well  kepi.  There  are  no  such  documents  available 
as  those  letters  of  Cavour  to  Persano,  which  make  the  story 
of  the  Revolution  of  iS6oa  clear  and  simple  one.  In  the 
absence  of  such  documents,  we  have  no  clue  to  Ratazsi's 
policy;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  policy  in  the 
affairs  of  Sarnico  and  of  Aspromonte  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
plained. It  seems  most  likely  that  on  these  occasions  he' 
was  anxious  to  use  the  Garibaldians  against  Austria  and 
Rome,  as  Cavour  li.i(l  used  them  against  Naples  ;  but  that  1 
at  the  Inst  moment  his  courage  failed,  and  he  yielded  tO' 
pressure  from  without,  and  put  down  thcmovcments  which  , 
he  had  allowed  to  gather  strength  and  conNi^stency  even  if^ 
he  had  not  actually  originiited  or  fostered  them. 

Garibaldi  had  been  entrusted  by  Ricasoli  with  a  sort  ofj 
roving  commission  to  superintend  and  encourage  the  or-i 
gantxation  of  national  guard^4  ;ind  lifle-clubs,  or,  as  it  wasj 
said,  to  watch  over  the  armament  of  the  nation.     He  wmsj 


certainly  chafing  for  action  against  either  Venetia  or  the 
Papal  territory,  and  his  semiofficial  positron  and  his  great 
influence  enabled  him  to  plan  some  such  enterprise  with- 
out serious  difficulty.  There  had  been  rumours  that  Gari- 
baldi was  again  thinking  of  talcing  the  field  with  his  red- 
shirts,  but  these  reports  had  been  denied,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  May,  while  Katazzi  \vas  absent  from  Turin  with 
the  king  on  a  visit  to  Naples,  Europe  was  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  informed  that  a  Garibaldian  plan  against  Aus- 
tria had  been  discovered,  and  that  it  had  been  defeated. 
In  April,  Count  Reclibcrg,  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
Foreign  .Affairs,  had  been  asked  in  the  Rcichsrath  at 
Vienna  if  the  report  of  such  a  movement  was  well-founded, 
and  had  replied  that  the  Government  was  taking  measures 
for  the  defence  of  Venetia.  The  French  Government  had 
also  addressed  a  friendly  warning  to  Turin.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  Picdmontcsc  Government  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  project.  It  had  been  the  subject  of  un- 
numbered rumours  and  reports,  and  the  police  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  steady  flow  of  volunteers,  arms,  muni- 
tions and  uniforms,  into  I^mbardy.  throughout  April  and 
the  early  days  of  May.  Garibaldi,  it  Is  said,  had  assured 
Ratazzi  that  he  was  preparing  not  for  a  raid  upon  Venetia, 
but  for  an  expedition  against  tlic  Turks  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  But  it  was  strange 
that  such  an  expedition  should  have  been  prepared  far  from 
the  sea  and  close  to  the  Austrian  frontier  The  prepara- 
tions went  on  unchecked,  j^  large  number  of  volunteers 
assembled  at  Samico,  and  Colonel  Cattabenc  was  to  lead 
the  Garibaldian  vanguard  across  the  Austrian  frontier  on 
the  19th  of  May.  But  the  Government  could  not  afTord  a 
war  with  Austria,  Ratazzi  had  weakly  allowed  the  move- 
ment to  develop  into  something  serious  ;  it  was  now  both 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  stop  it.  At  6rst  persuasion  was 
tried.  General  Tiirr,  now  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  was 
sent  from  Naples  to  endeavour  to  dissuade  Garibaldi  from 
his  enterprise.  Then  recourse  was  hud  to  force  instcid  of 
persuasion.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  May,  Colonel 
Cattabcne  was  arrested  at  Trescorre,  in  the  same  house 
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that  Garibaldi  himaclf  occupied,  and  all  the  plans  of  the 
expedition  were  seized.  A  large  number  of  arrests  fol- 
lowed among  the  volunteers  assembled  at  Samico,  and 
columns  of  Ticdmontcsc  troops  occupied  the  roads  leading 
to  the  Auslrian  frontier.  The  efficiency  with  which  the 
movement  was  put  down  proved  once  fur  all  that  if  cither 
the  Austrian  or  the  I'apal  frontier  was  to  be  violated,  it 
would  be  the  fault  of  the  Govcnimcnt,  who  >vcrc  quite 
capable  of  stopping  a  Garibaldian  raid  The  prisoners 
were  removed  to  Brescia ;  riotous  crowds  attempted  to 
rescue  them,  but  were  repelled  by  the  troops,  who  shot 
down  several  of  the  mob. 

Ralazzi  had  directed  from  Naples  the  repression  of  the 
movement  He  returned  to  Turin  with  the  king,  on  the 
151U  of  May,  and  at  ance  addressed  a  circular  to  the  pre- 
fects, informing  them  of  what  had  occurred,  and  adding 
that  he  had  good  grounds  for  saying  that  Garibaldi  had  no 
complicity  in  the  project.  This  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  minister  to  put  himself  right  with  the  party  of 
action,  by  pretending  that  the  "affair  of  Sarnico"  was  not 
the  work  of  their  chief;  but  Garibaldi  foiled  it,  by  publicly 
assuming  all  the  responsibility  of  what  had  occurred,  and 
the  leading  men  of  his  party  signed  a  declaration  approv- 
ing of  the  course  lie  had  taken.  "As  Italy,"  they  said, 
"existed  (A?>Krebut  noX.di  facto  (forshe  had  neither  Rome 
nor  Venice),  the  Government  could  not  fetter  the  Italian 
Revolution."  Why,  it  was  asked,  did  the  Government,  if  it 
broke  with  the  Revolution,  leave  Gnribaldi  at  liberty,  and 
keep  his  accomplices  in  prison  ;  or  why  did  it  keep  at  the 
rrefccturc  of  Palermo  Signor  Pallavicini,  who  publicly 
declared  that  he  governed  Sicily  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Revolutionary  party,  without  which  he  would  be  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  grapeshot  ? ' 

On  the  3rd  of  June  the  Parliament  met  at  Turin. 
Garibaldi  was  not  present,  but  sent  a  Ictlir  which  w,is  read 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  this  letter  he  denied  that 
he  had  ever  had  any  intention  of  invadiny  the  Tyro!  (but 
he  said  nothing  of  Vcnctia).  lie  said  tliat  being  engaged 
'  AhKuaire  dti  dtttx  monda,  1863,  pp,  357,  338. 
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with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  in  the  armament 
of  the  nation,  he  had  merely  invited  a  number  of  young 
men  to  assemble  Jn  Lombardy  and  await  events.  When 
the  letter  was  read,  a  short  discussion  followed.  Katazzi 
expressed  his  regret  that  Garibaldi  had  not  come  to  the 
Chamber,  instead  of  writing.  Crispi  complained  of  the  bad 
failh  of  the  Government,  which,  he  said,  he  could  prove 
had  promised  one  million  of  francs  for  the  armament  of 
"the  expedition  to  Greece."  The  Cabinet  called  upon  him 
to  produce  his  proofs ;  and  he  replied  that  he  was  quite 
willing^  to  do  »(i.  and  to  .enter  into  the  whole  matter,  but 
the  Chamber  should  exclude  all  strangers  and  hold  a  secret 
silting.  Katazzi  would  not  consent  to  this,  and  Crispi 
refused  to  go  into  his  revelations  in  public.  Finally  Min. 
ghcttt  moved  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
which  was  carried  by  189  votes,  against  33, 

This,  however,  was  only  the  prelude  toafar  more  serious 
movement  than  the  affair  of  Sarnico.  Maziini  had  just 
declared  that,  aAer  the  arrests  in  Lombardy,  all  truce  with 
the  House  of  Savoy  was  at  an  end;  and  Garibaldi,  in 
letters  and  speeches,  was  callint;  for  the  resumption  of  the 
national  war  against  Austria  and  the  Pope.  On  the  zSth 
of  June,  he  arrived  suddenly  at  Palermo,  ostensibly  to  wit- 
ness a  ride  match  which  was  to  take  place  tn  the  presence 
of  Prince  Humbert,  but  really  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
new  campaign.  On  the  29th  he  appeared  with  I'rincc 
Humbert  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Rifle  Clubs  of  Sicily 
and  Palermo.  Then,  accompanied  by  Pallavicini,  he  began 
the  tour  of  the  island.  The  party  of  action  was  nowhere 
stronger  than  in  Sicily,  and  everywhere  he  was  greeted  by 
large  crowds.  In  the  si>eeches  which  he  addressed  to  them, 
he  spoke  of  the  necatsity  of  at  once  marching  upon  Rome 
— Romao  Morle~-'R.omc  or  Death  I  he  said,  should  be  the 
watchword  of  the  campaign.  He  spoke  re.-«i>cct fully  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  but  he  bitterly  attacke<l  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  Kor  instance,  in  the  speech  at  Marsala,  he  ex- 
claimed : — "Napoleon  made  the  war  of  1S59  not  for  us 
but  for  himself.  VVc  gave  him  our  blood  in  the  Crimean 
War,  we  paid  him  sixty  millions,  we  gave  him  Savoy  and 


N(ce ;  and  he  wanted  more — I  know  it.  He  acted  for  th  c 
aggrandizement  of  his  family  ;  he  has  a  petty  prince  ready 
for  Rome,  a  petty  lord  for  Naples — and  so  on.  I  know  it. 
He  wished  us  to  be  his  subjects.  He  is  the  enemy  of 
Italy ;  he  has  kept  up,  and  keeps  up,  brigandage  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  ;  he  has  scandalized 
all  Europe  in  the  vain  hope  of  breaking  the  sinews  of 
twcoty-fivc  millions  of  Italians.  We  need  not  stoop  to 
solicit  such  a  man.  The  French  people  are  with  us.  Let 
Napoleon  fall,  and  Rome  is  our  own  I  "  * 

The  French  Consul  at  Palermo  protested  against  the 
countenance  which  the  Marchesc  Pailavicini  gave  by  his 
presence  to  these  demonstrations  against  the  Emperor ; 
and  RatazEi  recalled  him,  and  sent  General  Cugia  to  take 
control  of  the  affairs  in  Sicily.  Pailavicini  had  no  sooner 
left  Palermo,  than  Garibaldi  at  length  took  the  decisive 
step,  by  which  he  began  his  work.  He  collected  a  number 
of  volunteers,  chiefly  youtig  men,  and  going  out  with 
them  to  Corlconc,  twenty-two  miles  to  the  south  of 
Palermo,  seized  200  rifles  belonging  to  the  locil  National 
Guard,  armed  his  men,  and  formed  a  regular  camp  in  the 
neighbouring  woods  of  Ficiizza.  Medici,  his  old  comrade, 
now  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Palermo,  wrote  him  a  letter  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  undertaking;  but  he  refused  to  receive  it, 
and  continued  to  assemble  recruits,  and  organize,  drill,  and 
arm  them,  till  his  camp  at  Ficuzza  began  to  as-sume  Ibr- 
m  id  able  proportions. 

On  the  3rd  of  August.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  Italian  people,  in  which,  without 
directly  mentioning  Garibaldi,  he  warned  them  not  to 
allow  the  desire  for  Rome  to  lead  them  into  lawless  acts, 
but  to  be  patient,  to  await  the  hour  when  the  time  would 
be  ripe  for  the  accomplishment  of  Italian  unity.  "  When 
that  hour  comes,"  he  said,  "  the  voice  of  your  king  will  be 
heard  amongst  you.  Every  call  to  arms,  which  is  not  his, 
is  a  call  to  revolt  and  civil  war."     Next  day,  General 
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Pettitt,  the  Minister  of  War,  toole  the  same  ground  in  a 
general  order  to  the  army.  "They  call  upon  you,"  he 
said  to  the  soldiers,  "  to  join  them  in  a  mad  enterprise ; 
but  in  your  name  I  renounce  it."  On  the  very  day  of  this 
proclamation,  a  small  column  of  Piednionte&e  troops 
crossed  the  Pontifical  frontier  near  Ccprano.  They  were 
easily  repulsed  by  a  company  of  the  Papal  Zouaves.  The 
incident  was  important,  as  showing  that  this  time  the 
French  aimy  would  not  tolerate  an  invasion  ;  for  General 
dc  Montcbcllo  telegraphed  from  Rome  to  the  French  com- 
mandant at  Vcllctri,  to  reinforce  the  Zouaves  and  assist  them 
in  repelling  any  Piedmontese  attack  upon  the  frontier.  It 
wa.s  explained  that  the  column,  which  had  violated  it.  was 
in  pursuit  of  brigands  ;  but  it  may  very  well  have  been 
that  the  affair  was  prc-a.rrangcd,  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
Papal  army  and  the  French  corps  of  occupation.  After 
the  repulse  at  Ccprano  the  frontier  was  scmpulousty  rc< 
spected,  and  the  Piedmontese  army  devoted  all  iu  energies 
to  putting  down  the  Garibildian  movement,  which  vras 
rapidly  assuming  the  fonn  of  a  rebellion.  Sicilian  volun- 
teers crowded  to  his  headquarters  ;  others  came  from  the 
mainland,  but  most  of  these  were,  by  General  Cugia's 
orders,  prevented  from  disembarking  from  the  steamers. 

The  Royal  proclamation  of  the  3rd  was  transmitted  to 
Garibaldi,  but  he  look  no  notice  of  it.  Having  organized 
a  .strong  column  of  volunteers,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  deputies  Nicotera  and  MicclJ,  and  at 
the  bead  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  armed  men,  he  set 
off  towards  Ccfalu,  on  the  north  coast  between  Palermo 
and  Milazzo.  The  troops  nowhere  opposed  hb  march. 
He  made  a  short  halt  near  Cefaiu,  and  then  marched  to 
Caltanisetta  in  the  heart  of  the  island.  He  collected 
numerous  recruits  as  he  went  along  ;  others  were  got 
together  by  his  friends  in  various  parts  of  Sicily,  fie 
entered  Caltanisetta  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  with  his  men 
drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  their  caps  covered  with  crape 
and  in  many  cases  embroidered  in  front  with  the  motto 
Jionta  0  Mortf.  The  garrison  had  withdrawn  as  he  ap< 
proacbcd,  In  order  to  avoid  a  conflict ;  and  the  people 
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decked    their   bouses  with  flags,  and  erected   triumphal 
arches  across  the  streets,  to  wctcomc  the  Garibaldians. 

At  Caltanisctta,  Garibaldi  formed  a  column  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  picked  men,  with  whom  he  re- 
solved to  cross  over  into  the  old  Neapolitan  territory'  and 
begin  his  march  to  Kome.  His  former  experience  had 
shonii  him  that  this  was  tlic  largest  number  that  he  could 
easily  take  across  in  a  single  expedition.  He  ordered  the 
rest  of  the  volunteers  to  leave  his  camp,  and  endeavour 
individually  to  go  across  to  the  mainland  and  be  ready  to 
join  his  standard  when  he  raised  it  there.  They  obeyed 
him,  and  crowded  into  Palermo  and  the  other  ports,  seeking 
means  of  transit  to  Italy ;  they  were  discrecliy  silent  as  to 
their  ultimate  object,  and  General  Cugia  took  them  for 
deserters  from  Garihaldi,  and  judged  by  their  numbers  that 
the  whole  enterprise  was  collapsing.  Therefore,  instead 
of  keeping  Ihcm  in  Sicily,  he  gladly  assisted  them  in 
obtaining  passages  to  tlie  mainland  ;  and  he,  moreover, 
wrote  to  Garibaldi,  ofTering  to  place  a  man-of-war  at  his 
disposal  for  his  return  to  Caprera  in  case  he  had  given  up 
what  Cugia  now  conceived  to  be  a  hopeless  projecL 
Without  making  any  reply  to  this  letter,  Garibaldi  left 
Caltanisctta,  marching  towards  the  cast  coast,  intending 
to  attempt  his  embarkation  cither  at  Messina  or  Catania. 
On  the  15th  of  August  he  passed  through  Lconforte, 
marching  towards  Adcrno,  fri>m  which  two  good  roads 
run,  one  south-eastward  to  Catania,  tlie  other  north-east- 
ward to  Messina.  At  Lconforte,  he  learned  that  the 
Royal  troops  were  at  Length  to  all  appearance  acting 
vigorously  against  him,  for  General  Mella  liad  marched  up 
with  a  strong  division  from  Catania,  and  held  the  important 
junction  of  roads  at  Aderno;  while  General  kicotti  with 
another  column  was  closing  in  upon  his  rear,  and  cutting 
him  off  from  a  rctrcattoCaltanisetta.  Heat  once  changed 
his  plans.  He  left  his  son  Menotti  with  a  few  hundred 
men.  on  the  Adcrno  road,  ordering  him  to  occupy  Mella's 
attention,  and  conceal  his  real  force  by  putting  on  a  bold 
front,  but  at  the  same  time  to  disperse  his  men  in  case  of 
a  serious  attack.    Then  with  the  main  column  he  turned 
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bzcU  towards  Caltanisctta,  and  leaving  the  muin  road,  by 
narrow  hill-paths  passed  unobserved  close  to  General 
Ricotti's  lef^,  and  over  the  mountains  to  Ftazxa  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  plain  of  Catania.  From  this  point  he 
reached  Catania  by  a  forced  match  in  the  night  of  the 
19th  of  August,  and  was  received  with  illuminations  as  if 
he  came  as  a  conqueror.  It  U  possible  that  Mclla  and 
Ricotti  seriously  intended  to  cut  Garibaldi  off  from  the 
coast  and  force  him  to  give  up  his  project  of  crossing  into 
Italy,  and  in  that  case  his  march  to  I'iaiza  was  a  brilliant 
stroke  of  generalship ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  Mclla 
marched  to  Adcmo  in  order  to  leave  Catania  oi>cn  tv  the 
old  ^/tfr///<i  chief,  who  could,  in  that  case,  get  into  it  a* 
easily  by  an  indirect  as  by  a  direct  way.  Until  we  know 
much  more  of  the  secret  history  of  1862,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  give  a  certain  explanation  cither  of  Garibiildi's 
movements  or  of  those  of  the  Royal  generals  in  this 
singular  campaign. 

Mclla  certainly  did  not  act  as  if  he  regarded  the  Gari- 
baldians  as  enemies  to  be  attacked  wherever  they  could 
be  reached.  Ciribaldi  had  entered  Catania  at  two  in  the 
morning.  At  seven,  there  was  a  report  that  the  Royal 
troops  were  about  to  attack  the  town.  The  tocsin  waa 
rung,  the  volunteers  stood  to  their  arms,  and  the  streets 
were  barricaded,  the  National  Guard  assembling  to  aid  in 
the  defence.  About  eight,  news  came  that  the  Royal 
troops  had  halted  and  encamped  at  Mistubianco,  about 
se\-en  miles  from  the  city,  and  that  Mclla,  on  his  march 
down  from  Aderno,  had  picked  up  some  Garibaldtan 
stragglers,  and  held  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  When 
Mclla  marclied  out  of  Catania  some  days  before,  he  had 
left  a  company  of  soldiers  in  the  town.  Their  captain 
now  asked  Garibaldi  to  allow  him  to  march  Uiem  out  to 
join  the  camp  at  Mistubianco,  and  he  gave  the  desired 
permission.  Mordini,  Nicotera,  Mlceli,  and  some  other 
members  of  the  Italian  Parliament  who  were  with  Gari- 
baldi, soon  after  went  out  to  sec  Mclla,  in  order  to  know 
if  he  meant  to  attack  Catania.  They  returned  in  the 
evening.     Mella  "had  engaged  not  to  attack  the  town  ;  he 


declared  he  was  not  hostile  U>  Garibaldi,  and  pretended 
not  even  to  have  known  of  his  arrival  at  Catania.  .  .  .  Mc 
at  once  liberated  his  prisoners,  and  he  requested  Garibaldi 
to  be  allowed  to  get  his  provisions  from  Catania,  which 
was  at  once  granted.'"  The  camp  at  Mistubianco  was 
now  no  cause  of  alarm,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  a  source 
of  reinforcement,  for  deserters  began  to  come  into  Catania 
in  large  numbers  to  join  the  volunteers.  Garibaldi  now 
seemed  confident  that  the  Government  was  conniving  at 
his  expedition,  and  would  not  oppose  him.  He  wrote  to 
the  king  to  assure  him  of  his  loyal  fidelity,  and  he  was 
continually  repeating,  "There  will  be  no  civil  war!'"  He 
was  further  encouraged  by  seeing  an  English  frigate  steam 
into  the  port,  and  cast  anchor  between  the  Royal  frigate 
Duca  (it  Geneva  and  the  town.  Another  frigate,  the  Maria 
Adelaide,  with  Admiral  Albini  in  command,  arrived  soon 
after ;  but  Garibaldi  rightly  believed  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  these  ships.  He  spent  five  days  ii]  Catania, 
enrolling  and  drilling  recruits.  His  son  Mcnotti  rejoinctl 
him  there.  By  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  25rd,  all  was 
ready  for  an  expedition  two  thousand  strong,  which  was 
to  start  the  next  day  for  Calabria.  Thirteen  hundred 
volunteers  were  to  be  left  behind  at  Catania,  to  follow,  it 
was  hoped,  in  a  later  expedition. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  Garibaldi  Issued 
a  manifesto,  containing  his  plan  of  action  : — "  My  pro- 
gramme," he  wrote,  "is  always  the  same,  1  wish  that,  as 
far  as  depends  upon  me,  the  pWbiscitc  of  October  21st, 
i860,  may  be  a  reality,  Ihnt  this  contract  signed  between 
king  and  people  may  be  fully  exectited.  I  bow  before  the 
majesty  of  Viclor  Emmanuel,  king  by  the  will  of  the 
nation,  but  I  am  ho.stile  to  a  minister  who  ts  Italian  only 
in  name,  a  minister  who,  yielding  to  diplomatic  pressure, 
ordered  in  last  May  the  arrests  and  the  triaU  of  Sarnico, 
as  he  to-day  provokes  civil  war  in  the  South  of  Italy,  to 
win  for  himself  the  good  graces  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 

.  .  He  deceives  the  king,  he  compromises  him  as  he  has 

^  Colonel  Chaiiiben'  "  Garibaldi  and  Italian  tfnity,''  pp.  311,  313. 
*  Colonel  Chambers,  p.  315. 
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already  done  by  the  proclamation  of  the  3rd  of  August ; 
by  Iiis  obstinate  narrowness  of  policy,  he  is  driving  the 
southern  provinces  into  5ece?sion,  he  is  betraying  the 
nation.  ...  To  Rome,  then,  to  Rome!  On,  brave  men 
of  [848  and  1S49;  on,  fiery  young  soldiers  of  1859  and 
'60  I  Rush  to  the  holy  crusade  !  We  shall  conquer,  for 
on  our  side  is  reason,  international  law,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  world.  ...  I  am  certain  that  the  Italian  people  will 
not  fail  in  this  its  duty.  Would  to  God  that  from  this 
day  the  brave  national  army  would  act  with  us.  Italians, 
if  it  is  true  that  I  have  done  anything  for  the  country, 
believe  my  words.  I  am  resolved  cither  to  enter  Rome 
victorious  or  to  fall  before  its  walls.  But  in  the  latter 
e\'cnt,  I  have  confidence  that  you  wilt  worthily  avenge  my 
death,  ami  that  you  will  accomplish  my  work."  Having 
issued  this  proclamation,  Garibaldi  at  five  o'clock  the  same 
evening  assembled  2000  armed  volunteers  on  the  quays  of 
Catania,  seized  two  merchant  steamers,  and  embarked  his 
men,  Crowds  looked  on  ;  the  volunteers,  as  they  went 
on  board,  cried  "  Viva  I'ltalia  ! "  and  fired  their  rifles  in 
the  air.  Close  outside  the  port  lay  the  two  frigates  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Albini,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
prevent  Garibaldi  from  putting  to  sea.  The  noise  of  the 
embarkation  must  have  warned  him  of  what  was  in  pro- 
gress ;  nevertheless  he  made  no  attempt  to  stop  the  two 
steamers  when  they  came  out  of  the  harbour.  Albini  was 
afterwards  formally  censured  for  his  inaction  on  tbts 
oecasion.  But  i>erhaps  he  knew  how  Persano  had  acted 
contrary  to  his  formal  instructions,  when  Cavour  tele- 
graphed, "The  council  have  decided  Cagliari,"'  and  how 
Persano  was  honoured  and  rewarded.  Mow  was  Albini 
to  know  that  the  ministers  were  now  in  earnest,  and  under 
French  pressure  were  determined  that  Garibaldi  should 
be  stopped  ? 

Steering  towards  Cape  Sparttvento,  Garibaldi's  two 
transports  were  olTMelito  in  Calabria  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2SUi.     Me  had  landed  there  to  begin  his  march 


^  Sec  pu  1 13. 
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upon  Maples  in  i860;  and  he  landed  there  now,  appa- 
rently wishing  to  tread  in  his  old  footsteps,  and  hoping  to 
repeat  his  unopposed  progress  of  that  year.  The  2003 
were  hardly  on  shore  when  they  encountered  a  company 
of  regular  troops.  Garibaldi  hoped  that  they  would  Join 
him.  but  they  fired  upon  his  column  and  withdrew.  He 
forbade  his  volunteers  to  return  the  fire,  and  struck  off 
into  the  great  mass  of  wooded  mountains  which  forms 
the  extremity  of  Calabria,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
highest  summit — Asprotnontc. 

Generals  La  Marmora  and  Cialdini  were  at  Naples 
when  the  telegraph  brought  them  news  of  Garibaldi's 
disembarkation  in  Calabria.  Unlike  Mella  and  Kicotti, 
they  acted  in  earnest.  They  at  once  determined  to  keep 
Garibaldi  where  he  was,  in  the  very  extremity  of  Italy, 
and  send  a  column  of  troops  in  search  of  him.  That 
Garibaldi  expected  no  resistance  is  clear  from  the  very 
fact  of  his  landing  at  Mclito.  Had  he  in  front  of  him,  as 
in  i860,  an  army  with  whose  chiefs  he  was  in  collusion,  it 
would  have  been  a  good  place ;  but  acting  against  real 
opponents  he  should  have  landed  much  farther  to  the 
northward,  near  Cotroiie,  whence  he  could  easily  have 
gained  the  Apennines  ;  while  if  he  began  his  march  at 
Melito,  he  would  have  to  cross  the  isthmus  of  Tiriolo 
between  the  gulfs  of  SquiUace  and  St.  Eufcmia,  where  the 
mountains  sink  in  a  plain — the  same  plain  in  which  the 
expeditions  of  Murat  and  of  the  Dandieras  were  hunted 
down  and  captured.  This  spot  was  at  once  occupied  by  a 
strong  force,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  Garibaldi  march- 
ing to  the  northward.  Cialdini  then  went  on  by  steamer 
to  Rcggio,  where  he  arrived  on  the  r/th.  He  found 
Colonel  Pallavicini  in  charge  of  the  town  with  a  column 
oi  hersagJieri.  The  colonel  was  anxious  to  go  in  search  of 
Garibaldi,  who  was  moving  about  in  the  forests  of  Aspro- 
monte,  apparently  expecting  to  see  the  troops  at  Rcggio 
ready  to  declare  for  him,  as  the  Neapolitan  garrison  had 
done  in  i860.  A  force  of  six  or  seven  batt^ilions  was 
rapidly  assembled,  and  placed  under  Pallavicini's  orders, 
Cialdini  directing  him  "to  make  every  effort  lo  tome  up 


with  Garibaldi,  who  was  said  to  be  encamped  on  the 
plateau  of  Aspromontc,  and  to  pur-iuc  liim  constantly 
without  giving  him  a  moment's  repose  ;  to  aft,uk  him  i/ 
ht  sought  to  escape,  and  dtstroy  him  i/  he  accepted  battU." 
These  orders  are  taken  from  Cialdint's  official  report. 
"  Foreseeing  aI»o,"  lie  says,  "  the  possibility  of  a  complete 
victofy,  I  ordered  him  (Colonel  Paltavicini)  not  to  treat 
with  Garibaldi,  and  to  accept  only  a  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. There  was  no  reason,"  he  add.%  "  to  believe  that 
this  column  alone  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  results 
which  it  actually  accomplished.  It  was  requisite,  there- 
fore, to  close  against  Garibaldi  every  road  by  which  he 
could  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Calabria,  Ultcriore,  or 
Citeriore  ;  it  was  requisite  to  form  and  put  in  motion 
otiier  columns,  which  should  act  within  a  limited  range, 
because  thereby  they  would  have  the  greater  chance  ot 
meeting  with  ami  deitreying  him" 

There  is  a  certain  fierceness  in  tht;  tone  of  General 
Ctaldini's  report,  which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
well-known  character,  and  which  makes  one  fee)  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  quarrel  with  Garibaldi  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  chance  of 
hunting  htm  down. 

On  the  29lh  of  August  Colonel  Pallavicini's  troops 
encountered  the  Garibaldian^  on  tlie  heights  of  Aspro- 
monte.  Between  tlic  contradictory  accounts  of  both 
parties,  it  is  hard  to  discover  the  truth.  Both  allege  that 
they  were  not  the  first  to  fire.  Thi<  much  is  certain,  that 
the  accounts  of  a  serious  engagement  and  a  victory  by  the 
Royal  troops,  which  the  Government  at  Turin  circulated 
as  soon  as  they  received  the  news  of  Aspromonte,  had 
very  little  foundation  in  fact.  The  truth  about  the  affair, 
on  comparison  of  Garibaldian  accounts  and  those  of  the 
Italian  officers,  seems  to  be: — Garibaldi  had  halted  his 
column  in  a  very  strong  position  on  high  ground,  and  on 
the  edge  of  a  pine  wood,  when  he  saw  Tallavicini's  troops, 
divided  into  two  columns.' coming  up  the  mountain  side 
in  order  of  battle,  and  ready  to  attack.  It  was  at  Brst 
asserted  that  Garibaldi  was  regularly  summoned  to  sur- 
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render,  and  refused  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  certain  that  no 
such  summons  was  ever  sent.  The  official  narrative, 
drawn  up  liy  the  Garibaldtan  staff,  denies  it  ;  Colonel 
Pallavicini  may  have  intended  to  send  such  a  summons, 
but  it  never  reached  Garibaldi.  The  Fiedmontese  colonel 
directed  one  of  his  columns  to  ascend  a  steep  slope,  in 
order  ti>  be  ready  to  outflank  the  Garib.ildian  position. 
Garibaldi,  knowing  very  well  that  a  conflict  was  imminent 
with  Ihe  Royal  troops  whom  he  had  hoped  to  see  frater- 
nize with  him,  had  given  strict  orders  that  not  a  shot 
should  be  fired;  but  some  of  the  younger  of  the  volunteers, 
when  they  saw  the  btrsa,^lieri  climbing  the  rock-s  to  out- 
flank them,  could  not  hold  their  hands,  and  fired ;  and 
immediately  the  Royal  troops  returned  the  fire,  and  the 
fusillade  became  general  on  both  sides.  The  Gan'baldian 
officers  exerted  themselves  to  slop  the  firing,  and  the 
bugles  sounded  the  order  all  along  the  line.  While  Gari- 
baldi himself  was  calling  out,  "  Do  not  fire!"  two  balls 
struck  him  ;  one  bruised  his  left  leg.  the  other  buried  itself 
in  his  right  foot.  He  remained  standing,  although  severely 
wounded,  and  still  exerted  himself  to  stop  the  fight.  Sud- 
denly an  Italian  staff-ofScer  came  running  In  through  the 
smoke,  and  approached  Garibaldi.  He  said  he  was  come 
to  parley;  probably  he  was  the  officer  who  was  to  have 
summoned  the  Garibaldians  to  surrender,  when  the  filing 
precipitated  the  attack.  While  he  was  talking  to  this 
officer,  the  pain  of  his  wound  made  him  unable  to  stand, 
and  his  friends  laid  him  on  the  ground  under  a  tree. 
Soon  after  Menotti  was  laid  beside  him,  wounded  also  by 
a.  ball  in  the  leg.  The  GaHbaldiao  fire  had  ceased;  the 
btrsaglieri  perceived  this,  and  stopped  firing  too,  but 
continued  running  up  the  slope,  and  then  in  a  moment  the 
two  lines  of  soldiers  and  rcdshirts  mingled  together.  The 
volunteers  were  rapidly  disarmed  ;  and  Colonel  I'allavicini 
came  up  to  Garibaldi,  and  spoke  with  him  as  he  lay 
under  the  tree.  The  general  asked  if  he  might  be  taken 
on  board  some  English  ship.  Pallavicini  replied  that  he 
himself  saw  no  objection,  but  that  he  should  await  instrue- 
tioos  from  Turin.    The  irregular  skirmi:ih  had  lasted  just 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour.  According  to  the  ofFicial  account 
there  were  five  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  troops,  and  seven  killed  and  twenty  wounded 
upon  that  of  the  GarJbaldians. 

By  the  capture  of  Garibaldi's  column  the  Government 
was  relieved  from  a  serious  peril.  Had  he  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  Neapolitan  provinces  where  the  Pied- 
montesc  generals  were  just  barely  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  so-called  brigands,  the  Government  in  the 
south  must  have  collapscdj  the  movement  would  then 
have  spread  far  and  wide,  and  a  conflict  with  the  French 
would  have  been  inevitable.  But  in  escaping  from  one 
danger  the  Government  had  rushed  into  another.  The 
troops  had  fired  upon  and  wounded  Garibaldi,  the  idol  of 
the  Italiattisiimi,  and  the  whole  party  of  action  was  now 
bitterly  ho-stile  to  Rataz2i,  and  regarded  him  as  a  traitor 
to  the  cause.  Garibaldi  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Varignano 
near  Spezzia,  and  as  the  wounded  prisoner  was  landed 
in  the  dockyard  he  received  a  popular  ovation.  To  his 
friends  he  wrote  fiercely  against  the  Government ;  they 
had,  he  said,  desired  blood,  and  they  had  got  it.  Without 
being  a  sympathizer  with  Garibaldi,  one  can  say  that  the 
Turin  Government  in  1862  acted  towards  him  most  basely 
and  treacherously,  and  by  its  double-faced  policy  really 
lured  him  on  to  the  fate  he  met  at  Aspromontc. 

Maznini  gave,  as  it  were,  the  keynote  of  the  clamour 
which  burst  forth  against  the  Government,  in  the  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  called  upon  the  party  of  action  to 
break  with  the  Moderates.  "The  Royal  bullet,"  he  said, 
"  that  entered  Garibaldi  has  torn  the  last  line  of  the 
contract  made  by  us  Republicans  with  the  Monarchy. 
Freeing  myself  in  May  from  every  obligation  towards  the 
government  in  »ll  that  related  to  action  in  favour  of  Rome 
and  Venice,  I  said, '  It  is  not  now  a  question  of  Republic 
or  Monarchy,  it  is  a  question  of  action  or  inertia— of  unity 
or  dismemberment — of  having  the  foreigner  in  Italy  or 
expelling  him.'  In  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  my 
friends,  I  cancel  to-day  those  lines — the  last  warning  given 
to  the  Government — and   1   declare  that  for  us  every 
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attempt  at  concord  is  cxhau<>te(l  ;  dead  is  every  hope  of 
concession  or  of  true  Italian  work  from  an  instttu- 
tton  which,  impotent  to  guide,  is  only  able  to  repress 
brutally  and  tyrannically  the  holiest  and  most  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  a  people  which  demands  its  own 
monarchy." 

This  outburst  of  Mazzini's  was  everywhere  echoed  by 
the  party  of  action.  Everywhere  all  who,  beyond  official 
circles,  had  been  active  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
were  incensed  by  the  double-faced  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 
by  the  affair  of  Aspromonte,  and  by  tlic  reports  from 
Varignano  of  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  the  wounded 
general  was  said  to  have  been  subjected  by  his  g-jolers. 
It  was  clear  to  Kattazzi  that,  though  he  had  si%-ed  Italy 
from  a  war  with  France,  he  had  at  A«promonte  not  only 
broken  up  the  Garibaldian  army,  but  gone  far  towards 
breaking  up  his  own  Cabinet  He  made  an  elTort  to  do 
something  to  counteract  the  prevalent  unpopularity  which 
his  policy  had  caused.  On  the  loth  of  September,  by  his 
direction,  General  Durando,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  Italy,  in  which,  after  narrating  Garibaldi's  attempted 
campaign  against  Rome,  and  the  capture  of  his  column  at 
Aspromonte,  he  went  on  to  say  tlut  the  European 
Cabinets  should  not  mistake  the  significance  of  these 
events,  lliat  the  mo!  (Vordre  of  the  Garibaldian  volunteers 
really  expressed  the  will  of  the  Italian  people,  and  that 
the  nation  had  refrained  from  following  Garibiild!  only 
because  of  its  confidence  that  the  king's  government 
would  in  due  time  fulfil  its  miuton  and  make  Rome  the 
capital  of  Italy ;  the  European  Towers,  he  said,  would 
understand  that  in  treating  as  an  enemy  the  man  who  had 
rendered  her  the  most  brilliant  services,  Italy  had  made 
a  supreme  and  final  cflbrt,'  tliat  her  cause  was  that  of 
European  order,  tliat  she  hoped  tlic  Powers  would  aid  her 
in  removing  the  obstacles  to  the  peaceful  fulfilment  of  her 
desires,  and  that  the  Catholic  nations,  and  France  espe- 
cially, ought  to  understand  the  danger  that  resulted  from 
a  prolongation  of  the  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and 
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the  Italian  kingdom.  The  state  of  things,  »aid  Durando, 
was  one  that  was  not  tenable,  and  in  the  end  might  have 
most  serious  consequences  for  the  king's  Government. 
The  diplomatic  agents  of  Italy  were,  finally,  requested  to 
communicate  the  despatch  to  the  courts  to  which  they 
were  accredited. 

As  a  further  attempt  at  conciliation  Rataz/.i,  on 
October  7Lh,  amnestied  Garibaldi  and  his  followers, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  deserters  from  the 
army  ;  but  the  amnesty,  which  every  one  knew  was 
the  result  of  the  weakness  of  the  Government,  and  which 
had  been  granted  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  many  of 
it*  supporters,  was  very  coldly  received.  On  the  8th 
Durando  sent  another  despatch  to  the  Tuileries,  in  which, 
pointing  out  that  Italy  had  been  strong  enough  to  repress 
the  Garibaldian  movement  against  Rome,  he  suggested  that 
tlic  time  had  come  when  the  French  occupation  might  be 
terminated,  and  added  that  the  Julian  government  was 
ready  to  enter  into  negotiations,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
what  guarantee  on  its  part,  for  the  independence  of  the 
Holy  See,  would  be  acceptable  in  case  of  this  evacuation 
being  accomplished.  Rattazzi  waited  anxiously  for  a 
reply  to  Durando's  note.  On  October  t5lh  he  learned,  to 
his  dismay,  that  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  De  Thouvc- 
nel  (on  whose  good  feeling  towards  United  Italy  he  had 
counted  for  a  not  wholly  unfavourable  reply),  had  been 
replaced  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  a  minister  much  Ies3 
favourably  inclined  towards  the  Italian  cause.  On  the 
26lh  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  sent  to  Turin  a  vcrj-  clear 
despatch,  in  which  he  answered  at  once  the  circular  of 
September  lOth,  and  the  proposal  for  a  withdrawal  of  the 
French  garrison.  He  simply  refused  to  entertain  the 
proposal  for  a  moment,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  Cabinet 
of  Turin  had  solemnly  asserted  before  all  Europe  it:t  claim 
to  komc,  and  its  desire  to  dispossess  the  Pope.  This  was 
the  Rnal  blow  at  Rattazzi's  Cal^net  He  tried  to  induce 
the  king  to  dissoh-e  parliament,  but  Victor  Emmanuel  saw 
clearly  enough  that  the  only  possible  result  of  holding  the 
elections  in  the  existing  state  of  public  feeling  would  be  to 


bring  in  a  majority  of  the  Left.  Kattazzi  had  therefore 
no  resource  remaining  but  to  resign  at  once,  or  attempt  a 
final  struggle  in  parliament.  He  chose  the  latter  altet^a- 
live.  Parliament  assembled  on  the  i8lh  of  November. 
On  the  19th  the  opposition,  led  by  Buoncompagni  and 
Mordini,  began  its  attack,  the  Jiurdcn  of  the  speeches 
beinfr  that  the  Government  policy  had  resulted  only  in 
civil  strife  at  home  and  humiliation  abroad.  The  attack 
went  on  from  day  to  day.  Durando  and  Rattazzi  at- 
tempted a  defence  ;  but,  seeing  that  defeat  was  inevitable, 
the  ministry  resigned  on  the  30th  of  November,  without 
waiting  for  the  conclusion  oftlie  debate. 

On  the  ;:h  of  December  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed  by 
Farini,  who,  although  he  was  suffering  from  an  illness  from 
which  he  was  never  to  recover,  accepted  the  premiership, 
Minghctti  takinj^  the  portfolio  of  finance,  and  Pcruzzi  that 
of  the  interior.  Farini  declared  that  his  policy  would  be 
to  preserve  the  alliances  of  Italy,  without  sacrificing  her 
independence,  to  observe  the  constitution,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  national  unity,  but  without 
making  promises  that  could  not  be  realized.  His  ministry 
was,  in  fact,  a  period  of  repose.  He  worked  hard  at 
internal  organization,  Jn  the  midst  of  the  dilYiculties caused 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  ever-increasing  financial  burdeoa  of 
the  new  kingdom,  and  on  the  other  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  south,  known  as  the  "  Brigandage."  At 
the  same  time  the  Government  had  to  be  continually  on 
the  alert  even  in  the  north,  for  Mazzini  had  not  been  idle 
since  his  declaration  that  all  truce  with  the  king-led 
revolution  was  at  an  end.  It  was  said  that  he  had  formed 
depots  of  arms  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  he  paid  suspicious 
visits  to  Lugano,  so  that,  though  no  Republican  raid  or 
revolt  took  place,  the  Government  was  forced  to  watch 
the  frontier  with  troops.  On  the  34th  of  March,  ill-health 
forced  Farini  to  resign,  and  Minghetti  took  his  place  and 
continued  his  policy. 

Thus,  after  the  outburst  of  Garibaldian  enthusiasm  which 
ended  at  Aspromonte,  the  politics  of  United  Italy  passed 
through  a  period  of  something  like  calm,  though  the 


cxpregsion  can  only  be  u«d  in  a  relative  sense,  for  strife 
and  bloodshed  still  went  on  among  the  hilh  of  the  south, 
though  even  there  the  scene  of  conflict  daily  narrowed 
more  and  more,  as  band  after  band  of  insurgents  here,  of 
brij;and^  there,  wa^  destroyed.  At  Caprera,  Garibaldi  was 
sJowIy  recovering  health  -and  strength.  Throughout  his 
illness  he  had  been  cheered  by  hundreds  of  letters  of  sym- 
pathy, and  convoy  after  convoy  of  substantial  gifts  from 
admirers  in  Ent:;Und.  What  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  goto  England  as  soon  ai  he  recovcreJ,  to  thank 
them  in  person,  and  to  sec  old  adherents  and  supporters 
in  London  ?  Accordingly  all  was  arranged  for  a  visit  to 
England  in  the  spring  of  1864. 

Just  before  Garibaldi's  arris-alan  incident  occurred  which 
drew  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to  the  conduct  of 
MazJEini  and  the  Italian  exiles  in  London,  In  the  course  of, 
the  trial  of  Greco  for  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor's  life 
it  appears  that  he  was  to  write  for  money,  if  he  required  it, 
toacertain  Mr.  Flowei,at  25,  Thurloc  Square,  Brompton  ; 
and  a  reference  to  tlic  I-ondon  Directory  showed  that  this 
was  the  residence  of  \fr.  Stansfcld,  M.P.  for  Halifax, 
who  was  th«n  actually  holding  office  in  the  Palmcr- 
Bton  administration.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Stansfcld  having  had  his 
attention  called  to  the  passage  which  related  to  him  in  the 
speech  of  the  French  I'rocuR-ur-Gentfral,  indignantly 
dented  all  connection  with  the  Greco  conspiracy,  of  which 
no  one  in  England  accused  him,  and  eulogized  Mazzini, 
saying  that  he  knew  him  well,  having  been  eighteen 
years  bis  (rieiul,  and  declared  him  incapable  of  conspiring 
with  assassins.  On  this  point,  howe\*cr.  he  was  met  a  few 
nights  after  by  Mr.  Pope  Hcnncssy  reading  Majijini's 
letters  "  On  the  Theorj-  of  the  Dagger,"  his  praise  of  the 
murderers  of  Marinovich  at  Venice  ami  Rossi  at  Rome, 
and  his  own  narrative  of  how  he  gave  Galleng.i  the  da^^r 
for  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Charles  Albert.  It  further 
transpired,  that  though  Mr.  Stansfcld  denied  that  any 
letters  had  ever  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Flower  at  his  house, 
letters  h.id  been  addressed  there  to  Mr.  Fiore,  the  Italian 
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version  of  the  same  name,  and  that  thi<t  Mr.  Fiorc  was  no 
other  than  Mazzint.  On  the  17th  of  March,  Sir  licnry 
Stracy  moved  a  resolution,  u'hi<:Ii  was  a  virtual  censure  of 
Mr.  Stansfcld's  conduct.  In  the  debate -which  followed 
Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  at- 
tempted a  defence  nf  Mr.  Stansfdd's  action  ;  but  even 
Ihcy  admitted  that  bcliad  been  guilty  of  an  indi^scrclion  in 
allowing  his  house  to  be  used  a.s  Maizini's  address,  while 
he  himself  w.is  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  Mazzini 
was  girncrally  believed  to  be  cngi^cd  in  a  scries  of  ptcta 
against  the  HIc  of  a  friendly  sovereign.  On  a  division,  the 
resolution  thnt  Mr  Stnnsfeld's  conduct  deserved  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  House,  was  rejected  by  171  votes  to  lOl, 
a  majority  often,  in  which  Mr.  Stansfcid  himself  voted.  He 
Ji.id  Iwfore  tendered  his  resignation,  but  Lord  Pidmcrston 
h.itl  refused  it ;  but  as  it  was  openly  asserted  in  the  House  ot 
Common-s  that  Mr.  Stan.sfcld  had  been  .-javcd  from  censure 
only  by  a  parly  division,  he  again  offered  his  resignation, 
and  this  time  it  was  accepted. 

It  was  while  the  storm  raised  by  the  Greco  revel-^tions 
was  subsiding,  that  Garibaldi  visited  England.  He  arrived 
at  Southampton,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Corporation 
with  the  Mayor  at  their  head,  hailing  him  as  "an  un- 
crowned  king  of  men."  In  London  at  his  public  recep- 
tion the  streets  were  lined  with  such  multitudes  as  had 
never  assembled  to  greet  cltlier  foreign  sovereigns  or 
Knglish  princes.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city.  Peers  and  peeresses,  I'rotestant  bishops, 
members  of  Parliament,  vied  with  one  another  in  paying 
court  to  the  "  Liberator  of  Italy."  Lord  Palmerston  the 
Premier,  Earl  Russell  the  Foreign  Secretarjf,  and  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  threw  open  their  houses  to  him.  On  the 
17th  of  April  he  addressed  a  vast  crowd  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  declared  that  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Russell 
and  "Lord"  Gladstone,  had  done  a  wonderful  deal  for 
Italy.  "  If  it  had  not  been  forthis  country,"  he  said,  "  wc 
should  fttill  be  under  the  yoke  of  the  Bourbons  at 
Naples.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Admiral  Mundy,  I 
should  never  have  been  permitted  to  pass  the  Straits  ol 
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Messina."*  Two  days  after  he  accomplished  what  was 
doubtless  the  main  object  of  his  visit — the  sealing  of  an 
alliance  withMazzini.  From  1859,  when  Garibaldi  began 
to  act  with  the  Piedmontcse  Government  to  which 
Mazzitii  was  bitterly  hostile,  there  had  been  more  or  less 
of  a  breach  bctn-ccn  the  two  revolutionary  leaders;  but 
when  Aspromonte  placed  Garibaldi  and  the  Government 
of  KinK  Victor  Kmmnnucl  in  open  iind  violent  opposition,  it 
drew  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  together  again.  On  the  iQth 
of  April,  Garibaldi  went  down  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Mcrzcn  at  Tcddington.  There  he  met  Mazzini  and  a 
Dumber  of  the  other  exiles,  and  in  their  presence  lie  said : 
"  1  am  about  to  make  a  declaration  which  I  ought  to 
have  made  long  ago.  There  is  3  man  amongst  us  here, 
who  has  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  out  country  and 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  When  I  was  a  young  man  having 
nought  but  aspiiatioiis  towards  the  good,  I  sought  for  one 
able  to  act  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  my  young 
years.  I  sought  such  a  man^  even  as  he  who  is  athirst 
seeketli  tlie  spring.  I  found  this  man.  He  alone  watched, 
when  all  around  him  slept.  He  alone  fed  the  sacred 
flame.  He  has  ever  remained  my  friend — ever  as  full  of 
love  for  hia  country,  and  ofdevotion  to  thccausc  of  liberty. 
This  man  is  Joseph  Mazzini." 

This  speech  of  Garibaldi's  was  pronounced  in  the 
presence  of  reporters,  and  appeared  next  morning  in  the 
newspapers,  so  that  it  was  of  the  character  of  a  public 
manifesto.  It  was  the  most  significant  incident  of  hii 
visit,  none  the  less  significant  because  at  the  same  moment 
the  Turin  Government  was  seizing  depots  of  arms  in  Italy. 
Undoubtedly  Garibaldi's  visit  to  England  w;t3  not  all  a 
mtitz/i'te.  Flans  were  laid  for  the  future;  and  when  he 
returned  to  Italy,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  soon  taking  the 
field  again. 

*  Admiral  Mundy  denied  any  such  co-opcnuion,  but  wc  have 
alic3ilysc«n  ■balu'ctcdicrclationsuftlve  Palme r> ion- KuskII  Coveni. 
mcnt  wiihihcCdribaldiiiii  cnicrpriic  ;  itnd  Garil>AtdiuDlygaveeK|iiet- 
sion  10  hb  feeling  ihiit  Ik  had  had  Kn£ljiid  with  him  as  a  friend 
during  the  roost  diflicult  part  of  bis  C3in|>ai)jn. 
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THE    SEPTEMBER    CONVENTION— ITALY    FINDS    A    NEW 

AI.1.V. 

MlNGlIKTTl  and  his  colleagues  had  anxiously  watched 
Gaiibaldi's  proceedings  in  England,  and  they  knew  very 
wdl  that  he  cimc  back  to  Italy  meditating  a  blow  against 
Rome  or  Vcnctia.  In  the  latter  case  the  Garibaldians 
thought  they  could  count  upon  an  insurrection  in  Hungary 
as  a  diversion  in  their  favour.  The  former  would  have 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  France.  Both  enterprises 
were  tiopelcss.  An  attack  upon  Vcnetia  would  have  pro- 
duced a  general  war.  An  attaclv  upon  Rome  would  have 
deferred  indefinitely  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the 
French,  which  the  Government  at  Turin  hoped  to  obtain 
as  the  first  practical  step  towards  making  Rome  the  capital 
of  Italy.  If,  therefore,  Garibaldi  attempted  anythinjj,  the 
Government  could  not  second  him  as  it  had  done  in  18G0. 
and  the  rcMilt  would  hnve  been  the  revival  of  all  the 
troubles  and  tiangcrs  of  the  year  of  A*promonte.  In  this 
difficulty  the  king  came  to  the  aid  of  his  minLsters.  He 
sent  to  Ischia,  where  Garibaldi  was  then  staying  with  the 
deputy  Cairoli,  ixvo  envoys,  one  of  whom  appears  to  Iiave 
been  Gener;il  Uixio.  These  roj-al  messengers  laid  before 
Garibaldi  the  strong  reasons  there  were  against  any  pre- 
mature altcnipt  at  action,  and  in  order  to  strcn^icn  the 
argument  let  him  sec  what  were  the  plans  which  would 
clear  the  way  for  future  action,  but  which  could  not  be 
carried  into  effecl  after  a  rising  of  his  friends.  Garibaldi 
was  moved  in  great  measure  by  the  fact  that  Cairoli  at 
once  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  the  pledge  for  patient 
inaction,  which  the  king  desired;   and  he  consented   ta 


give  up  his  plans  against  Rome  and  Venice.  The 
Cabinet,  having  thus  secured  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
Italy,  and  for  a  time  placed  a  check  upon  the  party  ot 
action,  had  obtaineil  a  basis  for  rc-opening  the  nej^otiiitions 
with  t!ie  Tiiilcries.  The  French  limperor  was  growing 
more  and  more  Inclined  to  come  to  some  agreement  with 
the  Cabinet  of  Turin,  which,  without  diminishing  his  own 
power  of  inter\'ention  in  Italian  affairs,  would  draw  closer, 
as  he  hoped,  the  bonds  of  the  old  alliance.  Accordingly, 
in  June,  itJ64.  his  Foreign  Secretary,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
wrote  a  despatch  to  Turin,  to  intimate  that  the  French 
Government  was  willing  to  negotiate.  On  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  Visconti-Venosta,  the  Minister  of  Foreiyo 
Affairs  in  the  Minghctli  Cabinet,  replied  that  Italy  too 
was  anxious  to  resume  the  negotiations  on  the  Roman 
Question,  and  ofTcred  as  a  basis  of  agreement  (l)  that 
France  should  withdraw  the  army  of  occupation  :  (2)  that 
Italy  should  agree  neither  to  attack  tlic  Pontifical  State  as 
it  then  existed,  nor  to  allow  it  to  be  attacked  :  (5]  that 
Italy  should  take  responsitntity  of  that  portion  ol  the 
Pontifical  debt,  which  belonged  to  the  provinces  annexed 
io  iSOo.  The  French  Government  accepted  these  bases  of 
negotiations,  and  General  Mcnabrca  was  sent  as  a  special 
envoy  to  confer  on  the  matter  uith  the  Emperor,  wlio  was 
then  at  Vichy.  At  the  interview  which  foIlDwed, 
Napoleon  told  Mcnabrea  that  he  should  require  some 
guarantee  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Picdmonlcse  Govern- 
mcni,  .<iomuthing  with  which  he  eould  satisfy  the  Catliohcs 
of  France,  and  he  suggested  a  joint  guarantee  of  tlic 
Great  Powers.  This  would  never  have  suited  the  policy  of 
the  Turin  Cabinet,  and  Mcnabrca  went  back  to  Piedmont 
to  receive  further  instructions.  The  Cabinet  declined  the 
Emperor's  proposal,  as  "a  violation  of  ihe  great  principle 
of  non-intervention."  Probably  the  Kmpcror  never  wanted 
it,  and  only  put  it  forward  to  show  how  careful  he  was  of 
the  Pope's  interests — but  as  for  bringing  in  the  Austrians 
as  joint  protectors  with  himself,  Napoleon  was  far  too 
prudent  for  any  such  policy.  The  negotiation  was  next 
entrusted  to  Nigra,  the  ambassador  at  1'arl.s,  Pepoli,  a 
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relative  of  the  Emperor,  being  sent  to  aiwist  liiin.  A  new 
guarantee  was  then  suggested.  At  Turin  the  Government 
of  Italy  occupied  a  mere  provisional  capital,  while  on  the 
records  of  the  Parliament  stood  the  resolution  which  de- 
clared Rome  tlic  future  capital  of  United  Italy.  If  the 
Italian  Government  would  consent  to  lenve  Turin,  and 
transfer  the  Government  to  some  other  city  already  in 
its  possession — say  to  Florence — this  would  be  a  lucit 
renunciation  of  all  projects  against  Rome  ;  and,  joined  to 
the  bases  of  agreement  already  accepted,  tlie  Emperor 
would  take  it  as  a  guarantee  for  the  future.  The  proposal 
was  accepted  by  Minghctti  and  his  colleagues,  and  on 
Septemb;rr  t5th,  1^64,  the  famous  Convention  of  September 
was  signed  at  Paris,     It  ran  as  follows  :— 

"Article  I.  Italy  undertakes  not  to  attack  the  present 
territory  of  the  Pope,  and  even  to  prevent  by  force  any 
attack  proceeding  from  the  exterior. 

"Article  2.  France  will  withdraw  her  troops  gradually, 
as  the  army  of  the  Pope  becomes  organized.  The  evacua- 
tion will,  nevertheless,  be  accomplished  within  two  years. 

"  Article  3.  The  Itili-in  Government  will  malce  no  pro- 
test against  the  organiiallon  of  the  Papal  army,  even  com- 
posed of  foreign  Catholic  volunteers,  suHTicicnt  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  tranquillity  both  at  home 
and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States;  provided,  however, 
that  this  force  docs  not  degenerate  into  a  means  of  Mtack 
against  the  Italian  Government. 

■'  Article  4.  Italy  declares  herself  ready  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  for  assuming  a  proportional  part  of  the  debt 
of  the  former  States  of  the  Church. 

'*  Article  S-  The  present  Convention  will  be  ratified  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged  within  a  fortnight,  or  earlier  if 
possible. 

(Signed)  "Drouvn  deLhuvs. 
"  De  Nigra. 
"Pkpoh." 

To  thus  Conventinn  a  secret  protocol  was  added,  as 
follows :— 
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"  The  Convention  will  only  become  executive  when  the 
King  of  Italy  shall  have  decreed  the  transfer  of  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  to  a  place  to  be  subsequently  dctcrniincd 
upon  by  his  Majesty. 

"The  transfer  to  be  efiectcd  within  a  term  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  Convention. 

"The  present  Protocol  will  have  the  same  force  and 
value  as  the  Convention,  and  the  ratifications  will  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  Convention.'* 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  first  article,  although 
Italy  pledged  herself  not  to  attack  the  territory  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  to  prevent  any  attack  "  coming  from  the  exterior." 
nothing  in  the  clause  would  prevent  Italy  from  adopting 
the  old  policy  of  Cavour,  exciting  interna)  troubles^and 
then  declaring  that  this  internal  "  insurrection  " — a  statcof 
things  not  contemplated  when  the  Convention  was  signed 
—did  not  permit  her  to  look  on  inactively,  and  that  the 
Italian  army  would  therefore  enter  the  Papal  territory  to 
rcstorcordcr.  The  Convention  guaranteed  nothing  against 
the  traditional  policy  of  Piedmont.  It  must  further  be 
iioletl  thai  the  Convention  wa.s  secretly  negotiated,  with- 
out the  Holy  Sec  receiving  uny  intimation  of  what  was  in 
progress,  until  the  I3lh  of  September,  when  the  Conven- 
tion and  Protocol  were  actually  agreed  to  and  awaiting 
signature  at  Paris.  The  Pope  and  Antonelll  felt  deeply 
this  insult,  which  gave  only  loo  much  ground  for  believing 
that  the  Convention  would  mask  some  future  treachery. 
Ordinary  courtesy,  if  no  higher  motive,  ought  to  have 
prompted  the  Emperor  and  his  minister  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  Pontifical  Government,  before  signing  a 
Convention  which  completely  altered  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Italy. 

The  same  course  of  secrecy,  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment adopted  towards  Rome,  was  followed  by  Minglictti 
and  his  colleagues  with  regard  to  the  people  of  Italy  and 
the  citizens  of  Turin,  whose  interests  would  be  very  deeply 
affected  by  the  change  of  capital.  Oa  the  17th  of 
September,  the  fact  was  made  known  that  tlicre  was  an 
agreement   with   France  on  tli2    Roman    Question,  and 


Parliament  was  summoned  for  the  4th  of  October,  in  order 
that  the  matter  might  be  submitted  to  it&  consideration  ; 
but  the  Protocol,  referring  to  the  transfer  of  the  capital, 
was  kept  secret.  On  the  19th  of  September  it  was  reported 
at  Turin  that,  when  Parliament  met,  the  capital  would  be 
removed  not  lo  Rome  hut  to  Florence,  Crowds  assembled 
in  the  streets,  shouting  "Down  with  Minglictti  !  Down 
with  Pcruzzi !  " '  Miitghetti  was  alarmed,  and,  oil  the  20th. 
bis  secretary,  Spavcnla,  spent  the  day  prcparinp;  mcasurca 
of  rcpre»siori,  and  bringing  gendarmes  from  other  towns. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  2ist,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  was  held  in  the  Piazza  San  Carlo,  to  draw  up  and 
adopt  an  address  to  the  municipality.  In  the  Piazza  wa5 
the  office  of  the  Gazzetta  di  Teritto,  one  of  the  scmi-oflicial 
papers  iimler  the  influence  of  the  Government.  The  crowd 
began  to  hoot  in  front  of  it,  when  suddenly  they  were 
charged  by  a  body  of  gendarmes  with  drawn  swords,  who, 
without  any  warning,  rushiHi  out  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police 
(situated  in  the  Piazza),  .md  dispersed  the  crowd,  sabring 
several  men,  and  making  numcrousarrcsts.  The  ministers 
were  assembled  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  guarded  by 
two  companies  of  dismounted  gendarmes.  In  the  even- 
ing a  crowd  pressed  up  to  tiie  Ministry,  shouting,  "  Down 
with  ilie  ministers ! — Turin  or  Rome  1 "  The  gendarnncs, 
instead  of  warning  the  people  ofT  or  even  menacing  them, 
lircd  a  volley  point  blank  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd ; 
fifty-seven  men  fell  dead  or  dying,  and  t!ie  rest,  many  of 
them  wounded,  fled  in  cvcrj' direction.  In  other  parts  of 
the  city,  the  crowds  here  and  there  were  in  contact  with 
troops  of  the  line  without  a  shot  being  fired  ;  and  the. 
indignation  of  the  people  was  all  the  greater  because  they 
knew  that  the  only  attacks  made  upon  them  had  been  tlic 
work  of  the  armed  police,  under  the  control,  not  of  the 
generals,  but  of  Pcniz7.i  and  Minghetti.  Next  day  every 
important  point  in  the  city  was  occupied  by  troops. 
Crowds  of  people  assembled,  shouting,  '■  Down  with  the 
slaughterers  I — Rome  or  Turia  t "     It  is  said  that  there 
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were  also  cries  of "  Viva  Garibaldi}"  The  crowds  threw 
stones  at  the  troops,  and  several  men  were  hurt,  but  their 
officers  kept  them  quiet.  In  the  Piazxi  San  Carlo  the 
crowd  was  densest,  and  flung  stones  at  the  windows  ofthe 
Prefecture  of  Police.  A  company  of  infantry  was  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  building,  and  two  battalions  of  infantry 
were  stationed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  square. 
Suddenly  a  company  of  gendarmes  rushed  out  of  tlie 
Prefccturd,  and,  dashing  through  the  ranks  of  the  infantry, 
fired  upon  the  crowd.  A  few  of  the  bullets  went  across 
the  square,  and  shot  down  some  of  the  soldiers,  wounding 
amongst  others  a  lieutenant-colonel.  The  soldiers,  believ- 
ing that  it  was  the  crowd  who  had  fired,  poured  volleys 
into  tlie  dense  mass  in  front  of  them.  The  ofltccrs,  at  risk 
to  themselves,  standing  before  their  men,  called  ui>on  them 
to  cease  firing  ;  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  stopping  the 
fire  until  more  than  a  hundred  men,  women  and  children 
had  fallen.  It  was  afterwards  proved  that  there  was  not 
even  a  single  musket  in  the  crowd  ;  and  the  allegation  of 
the  police,  that  they  had  been  fired  upon  before  they  fired 
on  the  people,  was  disproved  by  the  evidence  ofthcofiiccrs 
and  soldiers  who  had  been  stationed  in  front  of  the  Prcfcc> 
turc,'  The  people  were  panic-stricken,  for  the  idea  seized 
them  that  the  Government  was  deliberately  setting  the 
gendarmes  upon  them,  in  order  that  the  protest  against 
the  change  of  capital  might  be  stamped  out  by  a  system 
of  terror.  The  panic  would  very  soon  have  changed  to 
fury,  and  a  revolution  might  have  been  the  result,  had  not 
the  king  summarily  dismissed  the  ministers.  Some  say 
that  Miiighctti  and  his  colleagues  %-oluntanly  gave  in  their 
resignations  ;  but  the  proclamations,  posted  on  the  walls  uf 
Turin  on  the  Zjrd,  stated  that  the  king  had  dismitstd  the 
Cabinet.  "Wwxs  Minghctti  and  Perunsi  fell  almost  on  the 
morrow  of  the  September  Convention. 

I  See  the  officud  Report  of  the  Cotnmkuioa  of  InqniTy  appointed 
by  the  Parli»TiicnL  \t>fi<t4m<nft  fit-oir  tirv/r  A  fAi'fUire  (vn/tmfiO' 
rainf.  La  ivrtli  tur  Its  nrntounli  dt  Turin,  par  CJituitX  dt  la 
VariHite /  I'nnt,  1865.)  The  ''mauacrcs  of  TuKn  '  are  now  almost 
forgoticn.  \i  >ucli  events  tind  occurred  at  Roinc  they  would  have 
been  made  a  siandinc  chargt  agBinst  die  Paiuil  Goi-ermncac. 
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In  the  work  it  did,  the  new  ministry  was  the  most 
important  which  had  ruled  in  Italy  since  the  death  of 
Cavoup.  The  Cabinet  was  formed  by  General  Delia 
Marmora,  who  resigned  tlie  governorship  of  Maples  to 
take  up  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Premier- 
ship ;  Lanza  was  Im  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sella  the 
Minister  of  Finance;  General  Pcttili.  who  had  been  his 
chief  of  the  staff  in  the  Crimea,  was  Minister  of  War.  I 
shall  say  nothing  here  of  the  financial  or  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  l.a  Marmora's  Cabinet,  reserving  it  for  notice  in 
connection  with  the  general  financial  and  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  the  kingdom  from  i860  onwards.  Nor  need  I 
say  much  as  to  the  execution  of  the  Convention.  The 
Parliament  met  on  October  4tti,  and  after  appointing  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  events  at  Turin,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  Convention.  Buoncompagni  brought  a 
large  portion  of  the  Left  to  the  support  of  the  Government, 
by  declaring  that  he  had  been  at  first  hMtilc  to  the  Con- 
vention, but  upon  further  consideration  he  approved  of  it, 
because  he  felt  that  the  French  once  out  of  Rome  would 
not  return  there,  and  that  before  very  long  Italy  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  seven-hilled  city.  By  317  votes  to  yo, 
tile  Chamber  approved  of  the  Convention  and  the  change 
of  the  capital ;  and  the  transfer  of  the  Government  offices 
to  Florence  began  at  once. 

Let  us  now  see  what  it  was  that  specially  distinguished 
the  policy  of  La  Marmora,  and  made  his  administration 
a  new  point  of  departure  in  the  politics  of  United  Italy. 
He  had  been  for  many  years  the  trusted  colleague 
of  Cavour,  and  in  common  with  him  had  seen  that 
so  long  as  the  new  kingdom  depended  for  support 
upon  France  alone,  it  would  be  virtually  a  province 
of  the  French  Empire.  La  Marmora's  chief  desire 
was  to  find  some  new  ally.  We  have  already  seen  how, 
in  iS(i(,  on  the  accession  of  King  William, Cavour  selected 
1^  Marmora  to  yo  to  Berlin,  and  to  bear  the  con- 
gratulations of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  new  sovereign. 
While  at  Berlin  La  Marmora  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  the 
future  alliance.      He  made  the  king  hisi  friend,  and  he 


stu(]i«]  the  aims  and  the  characters  of  the  statesmen  and 
generals  who  surrounded  him.  Bismarck  was  not  yet 
there.  He  was  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg^ ;  but  his  advent  at  Berlin  was  an  event  of  the 
ioimcdiatc  future.  When,  therefore.  La  Marmora  as- 
sumed the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  Italy,  his  thoughts 
naturally  turned  upon  the  realisation  of  his  old  project  of 
substituting  Prussia  for  France  03  the  v;lo3C3t  ally  of  Italy. 
The  object  of  sticli  an  alliance  would  naturally  be  common 
action  at>ainst  Austri.!;  but,  in  1864,  Prussia  and  Austria 
vcrc  themselves  allied  ag'ainst  Denmark.  But  next  year 
saw  a  change  upon  ihe  political  chess-board,  which  gave 
La  Marmora  the  wi-thcd-for  opportunity  of  winning  for 
Italy  some  tnduence  in  the  game  by  allying  her  with  the 
now  rising  northern  power.  The  alliance  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  given  way  to  disputes,  and  these 
were  fast  tending  towards  war — a  war  in  which  the  Italian 
army  mij^hl  be  of  some  service  to  Count  Bismarck  and 
King  William. 

The  first  steps  towards  the  alliance  were  taken  in  the 
summer  of  1865,  We  have  a  full  record  of  these 
transactions  and  of  all  that  followed,  in  General  Delhi 
Marmora's  revelations  of  hi*!  policy  and  his  action  before 
the  war  of  1866.'  On  the  4th  of  August.  1865,  during  a 
conference  with  La  Marmora,  llerr  von  Uscdom,  the 
Prussian  minister  at  Florence,  declared  explicitly  that 
Prussia  was  resolved  to  go  to  war  with  Austria.  "  Well," 
replied  Ln  Marmoni,  "  in  that  case  wc  can  take  no 
engagement  without  knowing  iifst  of  all  what  are  Ihe 
intentions  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  the  Prussian 
Government  ought  to  act  in  the  same  way.  Yoj  arc 
quite  aware  how  important  it  is  for  us,  and  for  yourselves 
also,  to  ascertain  wheiher  France  would  be  favourable  or 
opposed  to  such  a  war,"  l<a  Marmora  himself  took  steps 
to  sound  the  French  Government  upon  this  matter,  so 
far  at  least  a»  it  r(^.irdcd  Italy.  Signer  Nigra,  the 
Fiedmontese  ambassador  at  Paris,  had  a  conversation  with 

'  ''  Un  |)o  di  luce  stigli  evenil  politiei  e  miliuri  del  anno  1866,"  pel 
Cencralc  Alfonso  L*  Marti»ni  I  Vinate,  tljy 
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M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  upon  the  subject.  The  French 
minister*  said  that  the  Government  at  Florence  must  be 
ihc  best  judge  of  its  own  interest,  atid  had  full  liberty  of 
action  ;  but,  he  added,  "in  sucli  a  case  Italy  must  go  to 
war  at  her  own  risk  and  peril."  Hereupon,  Nigra  aaked 
what  would  hap|>cn  if  Italy  failed,  and  if  the  war  brought 
Austria  to  the  Mincio,  the  Ticino,  or  even  to  the  Alps  ? 
On  this,  Drouyn  dc  Lhuys  gave  Nigra  a  vague  promise  of 
itiip|x>rt  at  such  a  juncture,  but  he  coupled  it  with  prudent 
advice.  "Such  a  case,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  those  which 
affect  the  interests  of  Krancc,  for  it  is  of  importance  to  her 
that  Austria  should  not  recover  the  ground  she  has  lost  in 
Italy.  But  don't  imperil  your  own  freedom  of  action. 
Perhaps  Austria  may  herself  come  to  terms  with  you. 
Prince  Mcttcmich  has  already  made  some  overtures  to  me 
about  a  commercial  treaty  between  Austria  and  Itily. 
The  object  of  such  a  treaty  would  simply  be  to  regulate 
and  facilitate  intercourse  oil  the  Venetian  and  Italian 
frontier;  but  it  might  lead  to  something  more." 

This  conversation  revcaU  very  ]>lainty  the  state  of 
dependence  in  which  the  Cabinet  of  Florence  .stood  with 
regard  to  that  of  Paris,  a  position  from  which  it  was  l^ 
Marmora's  object  to  extricate  it.  He  did  so,  but  at  the 
cost  of  finding  a  new  suzerain  In  Berlin.  Von  Uscdom 
had  suddenly  stopped  the  negotiations  at  Florence.  La 
Marmora  resolved  to  act  upon  the  hint  thrown  out  by 
Urouyn  dc  Lhuys,  and  sec  if  anything  could  be  done  at 
Vienna.  In  October  he  sent  an  agent  to  the  Austrian 
Court,  to  see  if  a  cession  of  VenetJa  could  be  arranfjed  on 
the  basis  of  a  compensation  in  money  to  Austria  ;  but  the 
plan  failed,  and  La  Marmora a^ain  turned  bis  thoughts  to 
Berlin.  A  favourable  opportunity  soon  presented  itself 
for  reopening  the  ncgotations.  Count  Bismarck  had 
been  seeing  Napoleon  at  Biarritz.  On  his  way  back  to 
Berlin,  he  passed  through  Parts  ^'id  hud  an  interview  with 
Nigra  on  the  3rd  of  November.  He  gave  Nigra  to 
understand  that  war  with  Austria  was  inevitable,  and  that 
France  would  probably  be  favourable  to  Prussia.  He 
expressed  a  strong  desire  for  the  co-operation  of  Italy, 


and  proposed  that,  as  a  first  step  to  sn  alliance,  a  com- 
mercial treaty  should  be  concluded  between  the  two 
countries.  Negotiations  began  again,  but  dragged  slowly- 
on.  making  but  little  pro[;ress  •  until  in  the  first  days  of 
March,  18GG,  Bismarck  asked  La  Marmora  to  send  to 
Berlin  a  confidential  military  agent.  He  selected  for  this 
post  General  Govonc,  a  man  who  united  the  qualities  of 
a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist.  "  General  Govonc,"  says  La 
Marmora  in  his  memoir,  "  was  a  man  of  high  military 
talents,  who  had  rendered  many  a  good  service  to  his 
country,  and  who  added  to  those  talents  an  innate  dis- 
position for  diplomacy.  Kis  mind  was  ever  on  the  look- 
out, ever  sifting  and  prying  into  dark  corners  for 
information.  Me  delighted  in  subtleties  and  snares  of 
every  description,  often  went  out  of  his  way  to  discover 
unknown  facts,  and  now  and  then  went  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  ofHcial  station  in  order  to  make  sure  doubly 
sure.  If  he  fell  into  some  unforeseen  difficulty,  his  subtle 
mind,  fertile  in  alt  kinds  of  devices  and  resources,  soon 
extricated  him  from  any  serious  danger."  La  Marmora 
had  evidently  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  agent,  so  far  at 
least  as  concerned  his  fitness  for  the  work  before  him. 
Govone  left  Florence  on  the  9th  of  March.  He  was 
instructed  to  come  to  a  definite  agreement  with  Prussia, 
to  secure  co-opcratton  between  her  and  Italy  for  precise 
and  predetermined  objects.  "If  Pnissia,"  .said  La 
Marmora,  "  is  determined  to  follow  up  firmly  and 
thoroughly  a  policy  which  would  secure  her  ascendancy 
in  Germany  :  if  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  shown  by 
Austria  to  Italy  and  Prussia  war  becomes  an  eventuality 
really  accepted  by  the  Prussian  Government  :  if,  in  fact, 
at  Berlin  they  arc  disposed  to  contract  with  Italy  certain 
definite  engagements  to  secure  positive  objects,  we  think 
the  time  is  come  for  Prussia  to  tell  us  candidly  what  she 
wishes,  and  wc  arc  ready  to  open  a  series  of  communica- 
lions  all  tending  to  show  how  much  in  earnest  we  are." 

Govone  liad  no  sooner  arrived  in  Berlin,  than  he  found 
that  his  mission,  though  it  was  to  ha\'c  been  n  secret  one, 
was  the  common  talk  of  the  city.      He  complained  to 
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Bismarck,  who  promised  that  the  matter  sliould  be 
inquired  into,  and  that  those  who  had  spread  the  report 
should  be  punished.  The  real  Tact  was  that  fiUmarck 
himscirwas  the  chicr culprit.  By  letting  it  be  known  that 
Govoiie  was  in  Berlin,  he  wished  to  threaten  Austria  with 
a  Pruiuo^Italiaii  altianec.  In  the  lirst  confcrcuec  with 
Bismarck,  on  March  14th,  Govone,  according  to  his 
instnutions  told  him  that  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the 
Cabinet  of  Florence  was  willing  to  assist  Prussia  against 
Austria,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  definite  treaty  of 
alliance,  prcviou'ily  signed,  securing  to  Italy  the  cession  of 
Venetia.  Count  Bismarck  replied  at  great  length,  and 
with  considerable  frankness,  and  his  reply  reveals  »<j  much 
of  the  man's  character,  and  throws  such  a  light  upon  his 
policy,  that  I  ^hall  give  verbatim  the  chief  portion  of  it, 
as  related  to  La  Marmora  in  Govonc's  despatch — "Going 
as  far  back  as  the  Olmutz  convention,  Count  Bismarck 
!taid  that  such  a  complicated  situation  as  the  one  existing 
in  Germany  towards  1850  would  be  favourable  to  his  own 
views,  since  the  character  of  the  Trussian  king  would  have 
at  once  put  an  end  to  it  by  war.  As  for  himself,  fu 
Intended  to  bring  back  Germany  to  a  state  of  things 
suffliienHy  (empiieaitd  to  realise  his  oien  f/ans.  Those 
plans,  he  admitted,  were  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Prussia 
—an  ambition  cxtcndinfj  to  supremacy  over  all  North 
Germany,  but  no  further.'  As  for  raiding  a  war  out  of 
the  Danish  Question,  that  would  be  an  easy  matter  for 
him ;  but  to  bring  so  momentous  a  war  out  of  such  a 
trifling  cause  would  discontent  public  opinion  in  Kurope, 
whilat  on  the  contrary  Europe  would  consider  as  lawful  a 
war  tending  to  a  decisive  and  natural  solution  of  the 
German  Question. 

"  Count  Bismarck  then  went  on  to  say  that,  according 
to  his  own  personal  views,  Austria  must  ever  deem  her- 
self an  enemy  to  Prussia,  and  consojucntiy  he  had  seen 
with    pleasure    the    attitude    assumed,    and    the    results 

<  Hkving  iccompli^hed  this,  DiEmarclc's  ambition  CKtciuled  to 
South  Ccrmany,  which  be  fuHy  obtained  in  1870-71. — L'affpHit  vimt 
en  muMgfant. 


obtained  by  the  House  of  Savoy  ;  but  then  his  opinion 
stood  alone  in  Prussia.  Formerly,  he  added,  a  war  with 
Austria,  and  an  alliance  with  France  were  both  considered 
here  (in  Berlin)  as  absolutely  sacrilegious ;  and  public 
opinion  personified  all  Italy  In  Garibaldi,  or  even  in 
Maiirini.  He  had,  however,  succeeded  in  modifying  this 
opinion,  and  had  even  brought  rounil  King  William  to 
make  an  experiment,  namely,  to  induce  Austria  to  share 
in  the  Danish  war  with  a  view  to  cementing  an  Austro- 
Prtts-iian  alliance.  Hut  the  experiment  had  proved  a 
po.silivc  failure,  or  rather,  a  positive  success  according  to 
his  own  way  of  thinking,  for  the  innate  hostility  and 
8nimo<iity  nf  Austria  hnd  shown  iLielfin  stronger  colours 
than  ever,  thus  curing  the  king  and  many  others  of  an 
Austrian  alliance.  King  William,  he  said,  had  given  up 
his  notions  of  a  purely  legitimist  character,  and  mi^^tit 
therefore  be  led  to  accept  his  views.  Count  Bismarck 
then  summed  up  those  views,  as  follows : — In  a  short 
time,  say  in  three  or  four  months,  to  bring  forward  again 
the  question  of  a  German  reform,  adorned  with  that  of 
a  German  Parliament.  Such  a  proposal,  backed  by  a 
Parliament,  would  .soon  set  Prussia  and  Austria  at  daggers 
drawn.  Prussia  would  then  decidedly  go  to  war,  a  war 
which  Europe  could  not  oppose,  for  it  would  arise  out  of 
a  great  national  question."  Govone's  fear  throughout 
was  that  llismarck  would  merely  make  ii.sc  of  Italy  lo 
frighten  Austria  into  concessions,  and  would  then  throw 
up  the  alliance  without  going  to  war,  leaving  the  Cabinet 
of  Florence  to  settle  its  own  accounts  with  Vienna. 
Dismarck  saw  this,  and  endeavoured  to  reassure  him, 
though  after  all  bis  words  were  not  very  definite  or  con- 
clusive. "I  understand  very  well,"  he  said,  "that  Italy 
may  be  somewhat  cautious  about  us,  and  may  have  her 
doubts  as  to  our  trustworthiness,  If  this  be  the  case,  to 
give  you  a  guarantee,  Prussia  might  even  now  sketch  out 
the  various  developments  of  the  German  Question 
according  to  my  own  plans,  and  then  draw  a  dctcnnined 
line  beyond  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  Germany  to 
fall  back,  being  bound  beforehand  to  a  certain  course  of 
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conduct.     Then,  and  then  only,  would  Italy  have  to  fear 
no  desertion  on  our  part  :  then  only  would  she  be  like- 
wise engaged.      For  instance,  let  u.s  su]i[>oiie  this  German 
Parliament  assembled,  would  not  Prussia  then  have  burned 
her  ships  and  be  obliged  to  march  onwards?"      Govone 
suggested   that   the  best  guarantee  from    Prussia  would 
be  an    engagement,  that  neither   the  ScKlcswig-Holstein 
Question  nor  any  other  then  pending  should  be  sellled, 
unlass  the  Venetian  Question  were  settled  at  the  same 
time.      Bismarck,    in    hit  reply,    avoided   giving  such  a 
pledge.     "We    cannot,"    he    said,    "bring    the     Danit^b 
Question  into  the  treaty.       It  is  far  too  insignificant.*  and 
we  wish  to  have  the  support  of  Italy  for  much  higher 
and  more  various  objects.     First  of  all,  M'C  should  thus 
mutually  increase  our  strength  ;  and  secondly,  united  to 
Italy,  it  would  be  easier  for  us  to  obtain  the  concurrence 
of  France.      At  present,  France  refuses  to  come  to  any 
arrangement  with  us.      In  fact,   the  F.mperor  consents  in 
regard  to  the  Duchies  to  allow   us  full  liberty  and   to 
remain  neutral,  but  in  any  other  cise  he  would  make  his 
own  conditions,  which  he  now  keeps  to  himself.    Were  we 
allied  with  Italy,  it  would  be  easier  for  us  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with    France.      But  even  supposing  Italy 
ill-disposed  for  a   formal    convention,  still    a   treaty  of 
perpetual  friendship  and  alliance  would  be  desirable,  were 
it  but  to  confirm  King  William  in  his  actual  dispavliions." 
On  the  19th  of  March  Barral,  the  Italian  ambassador 
at  Berlin,  sent  a  long  tctctjram  to  I,a  Marmora,  narrating 
a  very  important  interview  which  he  had  just  had  with 
Count  Bismarck.     England  had  very  nearly  marred  the 
plan  of  the  Prussian  Chancellor  by  offering  her  mediation 
at  Berlin.     Bismarck  refused  it,  telling  the  lilnglish  am- 
bassador that  .Vustria  was  the  real  aggressor,  that  she  had 
violated  the  Convention  of  G.istcin,  and  that  it  was  at 
Vienna  that  England  should  make  her  proposals.     He 
then  came  to  Barral,  and  told  him  what  had  happened  ; 
and  the  Italian  noted  that  he  spoke  "  in  a  state  of  violent 

*  Yd  ii  WAS  th«  <|ucstion  on  which  the  whole  crisis  tmnet),  and 
which  ultinutclr  «»  L'le  cause  of  llic  war. 
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excitement."  Suddenly  he  asked,  would  Italy  declare  war 
at  once,  adding  that  Prussia  would  follow  immediately. 
Banal  replied  that  he  thought  Prussia  should  take  the  tni- 
tiative.  "  But."  he  added,  ■'  suppose  Italy  tlid  lake  the  offcn- 
sive,  would  you,  by  a  formal  treaty,  agree  to  b^in  the  war, 
not  immediately,  but  the  very  next  day?"  "At  this  ques- 
tion." says  Barral,  *'  I  clearly  saw  Bismarck  hesitate  ;  at  last 
lie  said  that  he  would  have  to  consult  the  king;  for  tlie  la^t 
time,  and  if  he  refused  he  would  send  in  his  reitignation." 
He  left,  asking  Barral  to  write  on  the  matter  to  his 
Government.  "  My  impression  is."  said  the  ambassador  in 
bis  telegram,  "that  Bismarck  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty, 
caused  by  the  English  offer  of  mediation,  which  was 
accompanied  by  an  express  disapproval  of  the  policy  of 
Prussia,  and  that  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty  Bismarck 
is  trying  to  invert  the  parts  to  be  played,  by  pushing  us 
against  Austria,  with  the  CJcpectation,  rather  than  the 
ceitainty,  that  he  will  then  be  able  to  draw  on  the  king." 
Barral  added  that  for  Italy  to  move  in  this  way  would  be 
most  raah,  and  that  the  Queen,  the  Queen  Dowager,  the 
Crown  Prince  and  the  Princess,  were  all  exerting  their 
inBucnce  against  Bismarck,  to  induce  King  William  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Austria.  Again,  on  the  soth, 
Barral  telegraphed  that  Bismarck  had  made  a  new  pro- 
posal, namely,  that  a  treaty  of  "alliance  and  amity'* 
should  be  signed  by  Italy  and  Prussia,  in  which  they 
would  agree,  "on  certain  warlike  events  taking  place, 
to  sign  a  definite  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance." 
Barral  asked  who  was  to  move  first.  Bismarck  replied 
that  the  king  wished  Italy  to  take  tlic  initiati%'e.  Barral 
persisted  in  his  opinion  that  it  should  be  Prussia.  On 
this  La  Marmora  notes  that  as  yet  Bismarck  had  only 
proposed  cither  that  Italy  should  go  to  war  by  herself, 
without  any  formal  pledge  of  Prussian  support,  or  that  she 
should  sign  a  treaty  which  bound  Prussia  only  to  sign 
another  treaty  in  certain  events.  In  fact,  Bismarck  was 
anxious  to  use  Italy  as  a  weapon  against  Austria,  and 
stilt  preserve  his  own  liberty  of  action. 

On  the  3 1st  of  March  matters  became  more  definite. 
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Barral  telegraphed  that  Amtria  was  arming  on  a  great 
scale,  that  Bismarck  desired  a  treaty  in  orJcr  to  be  able, 
on  the  one  hand,  "to  draw  on  the  king,"  and  on  the 
other  to  be  wcurc  against  a  possible  private  arrangement 
between  Austria  and  Italy  for  the  cession  of  Venetia. 
Earral  advised  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty,  to  be  in 
force  for  hvo  months,  on  the  undcrsttanding  that  if 
Bismarck  did  not  find  a  casus  beUi  in  that  time,  Italy 
would  resume  her  liberty  of  action.  La  Marmora  replied 
by  telegraph,  that  as  a  preliminary  to  such  a  treaty,  he 
would  require  a  clear  written  proposal  from  Prussia.  On 
the  23rc!  li.irral  telegraphed  that  the  Prussian  Government 
Iiad  formally  proposed  a  treaty  to  be  in  force  fnr  three 
iiiotiths,  that  Bismarck  bad  very  much  cxa^crated  the 
Austrian  armaments,  which  were  purely  of  a  defemive 
character,  but  that,  nevertheless,  Prussia  went  on  arming 
and  buying  horses.  Next  day  Bismarck  was  wid  to  be 
ill,  and  would  sec  no  one;  but,  on  the  2Stli,  he  gave 
Ciovone  an  interview  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty.  On 
the  27th  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  drawn  up.  and  Barral 
telegraphed  it  to  Florence,  asking  for  autliority  to  sign  it. 
The  first  article  set  forth  that  there  should  be  an  alliance 
between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  King  of  Italy ;  the 
second,  that  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  proposals  for  a 
reform  of  the  German  Confederation,  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  about  to  niiakc,  and  in  case  of  his  Majesty 
supporting  those  propaials  by  taking  up  arms.  Prussia 
taking  the  initiative,  Italy  would  immediately  declare  war. 
\\y  the  third  article,  peace  or  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
only  to  be  agreed  to  by  both  parties  jointly :  by  the 
fourth,  peace  was  to  be  made  on  Austria  ceding  Venetia 
to  Italy,  and  an  equivalent  to  Prussia  :  by  the  fifth,  unless 
Prussia  declared  war  within  three  months,  the  treaty  was 
void  :  by  the  sixth,  in  case  of  the  Austrian  fleet  leaving 
the  .Adriatic  for  the  North  Sea  before  war  was  declared, 
an  It;ilian  fleet  wa-'«  to  be  sent  to  act  against  it  in  union 
with  the  Prussian  fleet.  On  the  28th  Govone  telegraphed, 
recommending  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  but  adding 
that  there  was  still  the  danger  of  Austria's  giving  way  in 


the  matter  of  the  Duchies,  and  peace  being  preserved. 
La  Marmora  rcquestcti  him,  by  telegraph,  to  try  to  have 
the  cession  of  the  Trcntino  added  to  that  of  Vcnctia. 
Rarral  made  the  proposal,  but  Itismarck  replied  that, 
being  part  of  the  Gcrmaa  Confederation,  all  questions 
about  the  Trcntino  should  be  left  till  after  the  war. 

La  Marmora,  of  course,  had  not  left  France  out  of  his 
calculations.  It  was  as  necessary  as  ever  to  know  what 
the  Emperor  would  do ;  and  therefore,  about  the  same 
time  that  Govonc  had  been  sent  to  Berlin,  he  had  sent  a 
special  envoy  to  Paris  (not  to  replace  Nigra,  but  to  sup- 
plement him) — Count  Arese.  a  Lombard,  an  old  personal 
friend  of  Napoleon  III.,  a  man  who  had  known  the  Em- 
peror when  he  was  a  Carbonaro  in  Italy.  Arese  soon 
ascertained  that  the  Emperor  was  not  at  all  averse  to 
seeing  wur  break  out  in  Europe.  Napoleon  could  not 
expect  that  the  war  would  be  ii  conflict  of  a  few  weeks, 
ending  suddenly  in  a  great  decisive  battle;  he  evidently 
expected  a  lonf^  struggtej  perhaps  more  than  one  campaign  ; 
in  any  case,  a  war  of  some  duration,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  could  choose  his  own  time  for  intervention.  It 
was  this  plan  which  made  Sadowa  such  &  blow  to  Ffancc. 
With  both  Nigra  and  .Arc^c,  Napoleon  refused  to  enter 
into  any  dclinitc  engagements,  or  in  any  way  give  up  his 
liberty  of  action  for  future  eventualities  ;  but  on  the  joth 
of  March,  in  an  interview  with  Counl  Arese,  he  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  Prusso- Italian  alliance,  declaring,  how. 
ever,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  he  gave  tliis  advice,  "  commt 
ami  et  sans  uMOiHe  res/'oHsahHiW'  —advice  timt  he  must 
have  bitterly  regretted  before  many  months  had  passed. 

At  Berlin,  even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  seemed 
doubtful  \vhether  anytliing  would  be  done.  On  the  ist  of 
April  Count  Barral  telegraphed  to  La  Marmora  that  the 
treaty  awaited  signature  as  soon  as  full  powers  were  sent 
to  him  and  Govonc :  lliat  the  Austrian  ambas^dor  had 
declared,  in  an  official  note  to  Bismarck,  that  Austria  had 
no  aggressive  intentions,  and  that  slic  expected  a  like 
declaration  on  the  part  of  Trus^a :  and  that  to  Bismarck's 

■  Atcsc's  telegram  to  Cavour,  Marcb  joih,  tS6&. 
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question  as  to  whether  they  would  adhere  to  Prussia  or 
Austria,  the  minor  States  had  replied  that  the  decision 
lay  with  the  German  Diet.  "M.  dc  Bismarck,"  said 
Rarral.  in  his  tclcgrain,  "  is  more  and  more  embarrassed 
to  find  a  casus  Ot/li."  It  l&okcd,  the  ambassador  ron- 
ctutlcd,  as  if  there  probably  would  not  be  a  war  after  all. 
Next  day  Govonc  wrote  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  said 
that  Bismarck  was  in  a  very  difficult  position,  for  that 
not  only  the  people  but  the  arm>'  was  averse  to  war, 
though  he  did  not  doubt  that  if  war  were  declared  the  army 
would  do  its  duty.  Bismarck  himselfstill  spoke  of  his  hope 
of  getting  a  war  with  Austria,  and  accordingly  La  Marmora 
sent  to  Berlin  full  powers  for  signing  the  treaty.  Bismarck 
spoke  with  Govonc  of  the  probable  operations  of  tlie  war. 
He  would  attack  Bohemia,  he  said,  and  at  the  same  time 
send  loo,ocx>  men  into  Bavaria  to  march  on  hin;,  and 
hold  out  a  hand  to  the  I  taltan  array,  which  would  co-operate 
in  the  main  advance  on  Vienna,  This  was  a  flattering 
insinuation  that  the  t'iedmoiitcsc  would  have  no  difHculty 
in  driving  the  Austiians  out  of  Vcnetia,  and  pursuing 
them  into  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  The  same  day 
(April  6th)  Govonc  sarv  Benedetti.  the  French  ambas- 
sador.  Bcncdctti  showed  with  what  mistaken  judgment 
the  diplomacy  of  the  French  Empire  viewed  the  situation, 
when  he  told  the  Italian  gcncr;il  that  he  rtgarded 
Hismarck  ns  a  "  waniai,"  who,  for  fifteen  years  had  been 
trying  to  place  Prussia  above  Austria,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  drag  King  William  after  him  ;  but  that  he  thougltt 
Bismarck's  plan  would  not  succeed,  and  that  peace  was 
more  probable  than  war.  Bismarck  himself,  it  is  clear, 
was  not  sure  of  his  pcsition,  and  his  .inxicty  betrayed 
itself  in  querulous  com]>laints  and  expressions  of  mistrust, 
nowof  Benedetti,  now  of  Govonc,  now  of  Barral,  nowofhis 
own  ambassadors  Goltz  at  Paris  and  Uscdom  at  Florence. 
On  the  8tli  of  April  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  PnLisia  and  Italy  was  signed  at  Berlin, 
a  protocol  being  added  to  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  agree- 
ment was  to  be  a  secret  one.  At  the  last  moment,  just 
before  the  signatures  were  attached,  Bismarck  made  an 
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attempt  to  have  the  definite  phrase  "offensive  and  deFen- 
sive  alliance  "  changed  into  the  v^tgue  expression,  "  treaty 
of  alliance  and  amity."  But  nairal  remained  firm,  and 
the  treaty  was  signed  as  it  stood.  Two  days  after,  affairs 
began  to  assume  a  warlike  aspect.  Austria,  in  fact,  was 
losing  patieace  under  the  continual  attempts  of  Bismarck 
to  irritate  her,  as  she  had  lost  patience  when  Cavour  was 
playing  the  same  diplomatic  game  in  t859>  On  the  lOth 
of  April  the  Austrian  ambassador,  basing  his  demand  on 
the  declarations  made  by  both  Powers  that  they  had  no 
aggressive  intentions,  called  upon  Bismarck  to  cease  pre- 
parations for  war,  adding  that  Austria,  not  having  armed, 
had  no  need  to  disarm.  "If  Prussia  does  not  disarm." 
said  the  ambassador's  note,  "  Austria  ivill  not  long  be  able 
to  remain  indifTerent."  This  imprudent  step  was  just  what 
Bismarck  wanted.  It  offended  King  William,  and  re- 
moved him  at  once  from  the  influence  of  the  peace  party. 
Bismarck  refused  to  disarm.  Austria's  tone  became  more 
moderate,  and  she  begged  that  Prussia  would  at  least 
suspend  her  armament.i,  Bismarck's  a^isertion  was  the 
same  as  the  Austrian  ambassador's — tliat  Prussia  had  not 
really  armed,  that  »he  had  only  taken  measures  of  pre- 
caution, following  step  by  step  those  taken  by  Austria. 

On  the  iStli  Count  MensdorfT,  .'Vustrian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  proposed  that  if  Prussia  would  promise 
to  begin  restoring  her  army  to  a  i>eaee  footing  on  the 
36th,  Austria  would  begin  to  do  the  same  on  the  ajtli. 
Bismarck  was  much  dL'i.ippointed.  He  thought  he  had 
his  casus  b^liit  and  it  was  gone,  tic  told  Barral  that  it 
was  very  difficult  ti>  refuse  the  .Austrian  proposal,  but  that 
if  it  were  accepted  he  would  disarm  very  slowly,  always 
being  a  step  behind  .Austria,  and  kcepinj;  the  horsca  that 
had  been  bought  0«  the  21st  Bismarck  accepted  the 
proposal.  La  Marmora  refused  to  believe  any  real  dis- 
armament would  take  place.  Two  da>'^  after  his  incre- 
dulity was  justiSed.  Barral  telegraphed  to  liini  on 
April  23rd,  "The  Austrian  minister  {at  Berlin)  yesterday 
told  the  French  ambassador  that,  in  presence  of  the  con- 
centration of  Italian  troops  at   Bologna    and    Piacenza, 
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Austria  could  not  but  take  some  measures  of  precaution." 
La  Marmora  at  once  telegraphed  to  Barral,  telling  him  to 
declare  thnt  no  concentration  of  Italian  troops  had  taken 
place,  either  at  Bologna.  IMacenza,  or  elsewhere.  But  the 
report  that  the  Italians  were  concentrating  at  Bologna, 
had  been  flashed  all  over  Europe,  and  Austria  at  once  re- 
inforced her  army  in  Vcnetia,  instead  of  disarming.  La 
Marmora  expresses  hts  belief  that  Austria  acted  in  good 
faith,  and  believed  that  the  Italian  army  was  really  concen- 
trating. He  traces  the  origin  of  the  report  to  a  movement 
to  Bologna  from  the  south,  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
whose  time  of  service  in  Naples  was  over ;  and  as  the 
English  ambassador  at  Plorcnce  had  been  the  first  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  on  the  supposed  concentration,  he 
surmises  that  the  report  had  reached  .Austria  from  the 
English  Embassy.  To  me  it  seems  much  more  tilcely  that 
the  report  came  really  from  Berlin,  that  it  was  another 
move  in  Rismarck's  game,  the  object  of  which  was  two- 
fold— (r)  to  get  a  pretext  for  not  disarming,  by  inducing 
Austria  to  arm  in  Vcnetia,  (2)  to  force  the  hand  of  La 
Marmora,  and  make  htm  take  the  initiative,  as  Bismarck 
had  from  the  very  outset  desired.  La  Mar(nor.i,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  peace  of  Kurope.  was  dctcrm  incd  on  war, 
and  though  he  believed  Austria  to  be  deceived,  he  did 
not  remove,  but  took  advantage  of  the  misconccptioin 
On  the  27th  he  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  Italian 
army.  Both  the  French  and  English  Governments 
privately  expressed  their  regret  at  this  measure  being 
taken.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  two  days  before 
advised  Italy  not  to  arm,  but  merely  to  publish  a  state- 
ment of  the  facLi  of  the  case,  as  a  reply  to  Austria.  Rut 
La  Marmoru  now  wanted  war,  and  in  his  anxiety  for  it 
he  had  taken  the  Initiative,  just  as  Bismarck  had  wished 
it  to  be.  Austria,  in  turn,  refused  to  disarm,  she  could 
not  disarm  with  the  Italians  mobilizing  their  army ;  and 
Bismarck  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  pacific 
proposals  of  the  iSth  of  April  cast  aside  by  all  parties. 

La  Marmora  was  not  long  in  discovering  th.it  Bismarck 
had  duped  him.    On  the  2nd  of  May  Govonc  telegraphed 


from  Berlin  that  he  bad  toltl  Uismarck  that  the  Italian 
army  would  be  ready  in  about  a  month,  and  that  war 
would  probably  break  out  then,  and  asked  him  if  Prussia 
would  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  declare  war  against 
Austria,  in  case  of  Austria  declaring  war  against  Italy. 
Bismarck  startled  Govonc  by  saying  that  he  did  not  attach 
tJiat  meanirig  to  the  treaty,  and  that,  according  to  the 
h'tcral  meaning  of  the  articles,  the  od/i^a/um  was  not  re- 
ci^ocat.  In  fact,  the  treaty  ran,  that  on  bearing  that 
Prussia  had  declared  war.  Italy  should  do  so — ■there  was 
nothing  more.  After  all  the  care  taken  by  La  Marmora, 
ader  all  the  boa5tcd  shrewdness  of  Govone,  Italy  was 
to  follow-  the  lead  of  Prussia ;  yet,  fur  all  the  treaty  said, 
Prussia  might  abandon  her  to  Austria.  IlarntI  then  pro- 
posed 3  reciprocal  engagement.  Bismarck  replied  that 
the  Jiiog  would  not  consent  to  it,  as  he  Oid  not  wish  to 
encourage  the  government  at  Klorcncc  to  push  matters  to 
extremities.  But  Bismarck  was  good  enough  to  tell 
Govonc  that  it  was  very  probable  Prussia  would  stand  by 
Italy.  Later  in  the  day,  Bismarck  informed  Govonc  that 
he  had  consulted  the  king,  that  if  Austria  should  attack 
Italy,  Prujjsia  would  move  to  her  assistance,  but  that  he 
advised  Italy  not  to  attack  Austria.  Me  told  Govone 
that  he  would  resign  his  office  if  Italy  were  abandoned — 
which  was  not  really  very  reassuring;  and,  finally,  he  said 
that  Italy  mijiht  trust  to  the  force  of  events  to  place 
Prussia  on  her  side-  La  Marmora  protested  by  telegraph 
to  Berlin  against  Bismarck's  loose  interpretation  of  the 
treaty;  it  was,  he  said,  an  "offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
of  alliance,"  and,  for  the  three  months  that  it  was  in  force, 
it  must  be  reciprocal  ia  its  obligations.  On  the  4th 
Prussia  took  a  step  which  had  the  effect  of  tending  to 
reassure  La  Marmora,  the  king  ordered  the  mobilization 
of  i6S,ooo  men,  and  Govonc  was  able  to  announce  to  bis 
chief  that  Prussia  was  making  extensive  and  rapid  pix:* 
parations  for  war.  On  the  5th,  had  La  Marmora  chosen 
to  break  faith  with  PniKia.  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
revenge  himself  for  at]  of  Bismarck's  tergiversations  and 
bad  faith.     Through  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Austria 


offered  to  cole  Vcnctia  to  Italy,  on  condition  that  she 
promised  to  be  neutral  during  the  war  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.  La  Marmora  replied,  that  to  accept  the  offer 
of  Austria  would  be  to  break  the  treaty  of  alliance,  which 
he  was  in  honour  bound  to  observe.  Probably,  in  his 
over^^'cening  coniidcncc  in  the  Italian  army,  he  did  not 
regret  that  Venctia  was  not  lo  be  ceded  in  a  peaceful 
manner. 

The  middle  of  May  was  taken  up  with  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  congress  proposed  by  England  and  Fiance. 
These  came  to  nothing.  Prussia  accepted  the  idea  of  a 
congress,  with  how  much  good  will  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  while  the  negotiations  were  in  progress,  on  May  26th. 
Uarral  telegraphed  to  La  Marmora  that  a  council -of.  war 
had  just  made  the  final  arrangements  for  war,  which 
would  break  out  between  Ihe  loth  and  iSth  of  June,  and 
that  the  king's  camp  equipment  had  been  sent  off  to 
Gorlitz.  On  the  1st  of  June  Austria  agreed  to  go  into 
the  congress,  but  only  on  condition  that  no  cession  of 
Austrian  territoiy  should  be  discussed.  This  reservation 
would  have  prevented  the  discussion  of  the  Venetian 
Queition.  What  followed  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
The  last  days  of  May  and  the  opening  weeks  of  June 
were  spent  by  both  sides  in  active  preparations.  The 
Italian  army  was  massed  upon  the  Mincio  and  the  Po, 
and  red-shirltfd  volunteers  trooped  into  Garibaldi's  camp 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Lonibardy.  Italy  was  only 
waiting  to  hear  that  the  armies  of  Prussia  were  in  motion  to 
begin  the  campaign.  Austria  had  appealed  to  the  German 
Diet,  and  the  question  between  her  and  Prussia  was  to  be 
judged  at  Frankfort.  Bismarck  knew  very  well  what 
the  decision  would  be,  and  was  resolved  to  resi.tt  it. 
On  June  14U1  the  Diet  decreed  "federal  execution" 
against  Fnissia — Urtnovcr,  Saxony,  and  the  South  German 
States  ranging  themselves  with  Austria.  On  June  iSth 
Prussia  replied  by  declaring  war  against  Austria  and  her 
allies. 

The  news  was  telegraphed  to  Florence.    La  Marmora 
having  accomplished  the  first  part  of  his  task^  resigned 
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office  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  the  coming  war, 
while  Ricasoli  formed  a  new  ministry.  On  the  20th  La 
Marmora  sent  from  his  headquarters  at  Cremona  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  to  the  Austrian  commandant  at  Mantua, 
in  which  he  gave  notice  that  hostilities  would  begin  on 
the  23rd.  The  same  day,  in  the  Parliament  at  Florence, 
amidst  a  storm  of  applause,  Ricasoli  announced :  "  The 
Kingdom  of  Italy  has  declared  war  against  the  Empire  of 
Austria." 


35. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  FINANCIAL  POLICH'  OF  ITALY. 


Befork  I  tell  the  story  of  the  «-ar  with  Austria,  I 
must  sum  up  the  cour^^e  of  Italian  policy  tn  RnAncial  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  I  turn  tn  the<:c  matters  here,  be- 
cause  it  was  in  1865-186C,  under  the  ministry  of  La 
Marmora,  that  the  greatest  financial  crisis  in  Italy  took 
place,  and  that,  to  meet  the  deficit,  the  Government  had 
recourse  to  the  most  sweeping  measures  of  apoliation  with 
regard  to  the  Church. 

Charles  Lever  once  remarked,  that  the  financial  policy 
of  Italy  was  based  on  the  grand  piiaciple  that  it  is  no 
use  being  economical  when  one  has  nothing  to  begin 
with.  Let  us  sec  how  this  principle  was  reduced  to  prac- 
tice in  Italy. 

For  eleven  years,  from  1859  to  1870,  the  kingdom  of 
Piedmont,  and  then  the  kingdom  of  Italy  which  grew  out 
of  it,  was  cither  at  war  or  preparing  for  war.  The  war 
with  Austria,  the  revolutions  and  annexations  throughout 
Italy,  the  invasion  of  tlic  Papal  States  and  of  Naples,  the 
Garibaldian  expeditions,  the  long  war  with  the  "  brigands," 
in  which,  at  times,  upwards  of  8o,ocx3  men  %wre  engaged, 
the  second  war  with  Austria,  and  the  Mentaha  campaign, 
all  made  up  a  warfare  of  eight  years'  duration.  During  all 
that  period  a  huge  army  was  kept  up.  At  the  same  time 
public  works  were  commenced  on  the  most  enormous  scale. 
Arsenals  and  dockyards,  sufficient  for  the  largest  army 
ami  navy  in  Europe,  were  planned  and  executed,  fortifica- 
tions were  raised,  ironclads  launched.  Beside  the  army  of 
soldiers  there  was  an  army  of  officials  to  be  paid  ;  for  the 
civil  government,  modelled  on  a  French  centralized  system. 
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was  much  more  costly  tban  one  in  which  the  local  clement 
would  predominate.  The  policy  of  Italy  was  an  attempt 
to  play  the  part  of  a  great  naval  and  military  power,  and  to 
sabordinate  all  other  considerations  to  this.  The  money  for 
this  purpose  was  obtained  first  by  increased  taxation  and, 
secondly,  by  foreign  loans.  These  loans  necessitated  an 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  in 
order  to  cover  the  annual  interest ;  hence  a  fresh  increase 
of  taxation,  and  recurring  deficits  raet  by  new  loans  with- 
out the  slightest  attempt  at  retrenchment.  From  1859  to 
187a  the  following  were  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the  new 
kingdom  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  : — 

UaiilitUs,  jf  sltrliHg, 

Sardinian  Loao,  Octotwr.  iSSQ         3,6ocv>oo 

Lmd  orvEmilia,  Jaimary  33nd,  i860           ...        „,  J3o,ooo 

Loan  «f  Tuscany,  January  2s:h,  i860         1^040,000 

National  Loan.  July  t3lh,  iSto        6,ooovM» 

Alienaiion  of  Ncapoliun  Stock,  iS60'6i      4.930^000 

Alienaiioii  of  Sicilian  Slock,  tS6o     )  „ 

Sidlian  Loan >  '.8'o.«w 

National  Loan,  July  171(1,  t86r         3o,ooo/x» 

National  l.oan,  March  nth,  1S63    38,000^000 

SaleofRcntci,  November  3  5ih,  1864           , 3,480^000 

Loan  of  May  iiih.  186;          17,000,000 

Alienation  ofSliKlc  for  r.iKurian  Railway 3h)OOvooo 

Advances  on  Sale  of  National  i'ropeny,  Novem- 
ber 34th,  1S64 6,000/Mo 

Sale  of  State  Railw.iyt,  May  I4tb,  1S66      7,4oa/MO 

Alienation  of  Church  Property.  July  7th.  1866  ...  3.800,000 
Paid  to  Adstria,  on  Treaty  of  Feacc,  October  3rd, 

"866 3-73<V>oo 

National  Loan,  July  38ih,  t866         ...  11,440/100 

Advances  on  Sale  of  Tobacco  Monopoly,  Auf^ist 

=4tlt,  1868       6,940^000 

Loiin  secured  on  State  Domains,  October  Stb,  1869  5,200,000 

Loan  from  National  Bank.  February,  1870 ^afxofxxi 

Total  amount  of  Consolidated  debt,  1870   ...     153,090,000 ' 


To  this  must  be  added  further  liabilities  and  guarantees 
not  included  in  the  consolidated  debt,  raising  the  aggregate 
sum  for  which  the  kingdom  was  liable  to  351  millions 
sterling,  entailing  upon  the  revenue  an  annual  charge  of 
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upwards  of  twenty  millions.     There  wa$,  further,  a  heavy 
floating  debt,  which  in  1S70  stood  as  follows  : — 


Forctcl  paper  currency  ... 
Church  properly  bonds... 
Treasury  bonds 

Total     ... 


C 

7,400/JOO 
xzfxafuxi 

34,520.000 


The  deficits  were  enonnuus,  rang'ing  from  6  to  32 
millions.'  This  last  was  the  deficit  of  |885,  a  sum  nearly 
e<jual  to  half  the  revenue  of  Great  Brit-iin  and  Ireland,  To 
a  state  like  Italy  such  deficits  were  ruinous,  and  it  must  be 
observed  that  they  were  deceits  recurring  while  the  revenue 
stCcidily  increased — an  increase  largely  due  to  additional 
taxation.  Loans,  the  mortgage  of  national  propcrtyj  the 
sale  of  state  domains,  the  establishment  of  monopolies,* 
provided  fund^  for  covering  these  deficits.  But  another 
rciQurcc  was,  found  iu  plundering  the  Church,  and  in  one 
year  alone — 18J7 — twcnty-four  millions  .sterling  were 
levied  upon  Church  property.  Every  form  of  taxation 
that  existed  under  the  old  governments  was  preserved, 
new  taxes  were  added,  till  at  length  the  free  citizen  of 
United  Italy  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
state  drew  something  from  his  food,  his  clothes,  his  furni- 
ture, his  windows,  his  pay  or  pcnslon^-cvcrything,  in  fact, 
except  the  air  he  breathed.  Under  the  old  governments, 
with  their  small  armies  and  equally  small  national  debts,* 
taxation  was  very  light.  In  the  Papal  States,  under  the 
most  economical  government  in  Europe,  the  ta.\atloii  was 

'  The  followiag  w«r«  the  deTiciis  from  1 860  to  1870  \ — 


L 

C 

iRfiA 

16,656.760 

1866 

3:,ooo,ooo 

iS&t 

20,177,720 

1867 

6,364,680 

1862 

14.037.400 

186S 

7.000.443 

1863 

12.123.040 

1869 

9.996,300 

1864 

9.369.640 

1870 

8,8si.07fi 

iMS 

9^133,640 

*  The  tobacco  monopoly  wu  u>l(l  to  s  French  company  for  an 
advance  of  7,ooOiOOo/. 

'  Up  10  i860  so  good  wfts  the  credit  of  the  Neapolitan  exchequer 
that  iu  stock  stood  above  par;  \!a»x  of  luly  has  been  a&  low  as 33. 


excecdiagly  light,  ootwithstandine^  that  the  Pontifical 
Govcnimcnt  had  generously  assumed  (he  responsibility  of 
the  debts  contntcted  by  tlie  Rcj>ubl!c  of  1849,  and  had 
moreover  replaced  the  paper  money  of  the  revolutionary 
government  by  a  good  silver  and  bronze  coinace.  In  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  1S59,  the  taxation  was  at 
the  rate  of  only  fourteen  francs  per  head  o(  the  population. 
In  Piedmont  the  taxation  was  highc-st,  as  Cavour  had  been 
spending  money  freely  since  (855,  in  preparation  for  the 
campaign  for  "  Unity."  Nevertlieless,  in  iSOo,  including 
Piedmont,  the  taxation  throughout  all  Italy  was  on  an 
average  nineteen  francs  eighty-three  centimes  per  head, 
including  local  rates.  By  1S66,  the  taxation  under  the 
ne^v  regime  had  risen  to  twenty-eight  francs  per  head,  or 
double  what  wa«  paid  by  the  "  down-trodden  "  people  of 
Naples  before  Garibaldi  and  I'cr^ano  came  to  free  them. 
The  tax  on  grinding  corn  was  once  held  to  be  a  standing 
gric\'ancc  aj^ainst  the  I'apal  Government,  In  United  Italy 
it  has  been  more  than  doubted,  and  has  been  extended  to 
all  kinds  of  corn,  to  Indian-corn,  beans,  and  even  chestnuts. 
The  tax  on  houses  is  not  levied  on  the  rent  actually  paid, 
but  on  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  house  made  by  a 
government  oflicial.  "  Here,"  exclaims  the  owner  of  a 
house.  "  is  what  my  house  brings  me  in,  here  is  the  tenaot's 
lease."  "Ah  !  "  rcplic-t  the  oflicial,  "  it  Ls  your  fault  if  you 
do  not  let  it  for  more.  Vou  can  let  it  for  so  much  ;  you 
must  pay  accordingly.  Put  more  pressure  upon  your 
tenants."' 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  arrears  ofunpaid  taxation  under 
this  enishing  system  amounted  each  year  to  several  mil- 
lions. From  time  to  time  they  were  forcibly  collected. 
Ricasoli  expressed  his  belief  that  without  the  army  the 
taxes  never  could  be  got  in.  How  the  army  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  taxpayers  for  this  purpose  will  be  easily 
understood  from  one  instance.  On  December  14th,  1863, 
a  detachment  of  the  34th  regiment  of  the  !ine^"  on  tax- 
oollccting  duty"  occupied  the  little  city  of  Monreale,  near 
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Palermo,  and  Captain   \reIoni,  who  commanded   it,  thus 
communicated  his  onlcrs  to  the  local  tax-cotlector : — 

"Monrcalc,  Dec.  14,  18^3. 

"  HavinR  received  the  orders  of  the  general  commanding 
the  district  to  collect  the  sum  of  11,996  lirt  43  antesimi 
(about  480/.)  at  the  town-hatl  of  this  commune,  tlic  under- 
signed requires  a  list  of  defaulters  in  order  to  proceed  to 
collect  tlie  money,  and  he  begs  you  to  send  him  this  list 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  counts  upon  your  zeal  to 
receive  the  list  at  once. 

"The  understcned  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  have 
it  proclaimed  in  the  commune  that  the  payment  muU  be 
made  within  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  no  further  delay 
will  be  granted,  and  the  defaulters  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  by  having  soldiers  quartered  upon  thcni  with  orders 
to  sleep  fully  dressed  in  the  beat  beds. 

"(Signed.)  The  captain  commanding  the  detachment, 

"  Meloni." 

Besides  making  the  soldiers  live  at  free  quarters  on  the 
people,  another  expediciU  was  the  more  ordinarj-  one  of 
selling  their  lands  and  goods.  Year  after  year  these  were 
thrown  on  the  market  in  such  numbers  as  to  bring  very 
low  prices,  while  the  unfortunate  owners  left  the  country  ; — 
year  after  year  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Italy  has 
increased.  But  the  Italian  is  told  he  is  free.  It  is  true  he 
is  still  subject  to  arbitrarj'  arrest,  to  imprisonment  in  which 
he  waits  wearily  for  trial,  and  to  domiciliary  visits  ;  it  is 
true  that  the  press  is  liable  to  State  prosecutions  and  sup- 
pression, and  that  "  order "  is  guaranteed  by  an  active 
gtndarmerie,  who  arc  not  over-scrupulous  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. Tlie  Italian  will  say  he  had  all  this  under  some 
at  least  of  the  old  governments.  But  the  Government 
of  United  Italy  gives  him  more  than  this.  He  no  longer 
sees  the  monastery  looking  down  upon  his  village,  but  he 
has  the  secularist  school,  he  can  travel  by  railway  (though 
it  is  true  he  sometimes  looks  in  vain  for  a  good  road  to  it), 
he  has  the  privilege  of  spending  some  years  in  barracks 
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under  the  law  of  compulsory  military  .-service ;  instead  of 
the  various  metallic  coinages  of  the  old  States,  he  has  one 
uniform  currency  of  dirty  paper,  and  as  the  value  of  this 
paper  fluctuates,  and  it  would  be  difTicuU  to  state  prices 
both  in  coin  and  paper,  the  shopkeepcts  are  saved  the  trouble 
by  there  being  scarcely  as  much  as  a  franc  piece  in  cir- 
culation. Finally,  the  free  Italian  has  the  advantage  of 
paying  a  tax  on  evcrj'thing  he  touches  or  possesses.  It  is 
lamentable  that  in  some  parts  of  Italy  all  these  advantages 
were  not  always  appreciated  as  they  should  be.  The 
Sicilians  especially  behaved  badly.  They  had  an  un- 
pleasant habit  of  shooting  the  tax-collector,  and  taking 
to  the  hills  as  brigands,  where  the  btrsagiieri  hopelessly 
attempted  to  hunt  them  down. 

The  Sicilian  method  was  crude  and  unsatisfactory  to  all 
parties.  Government  officials,  who  knew  their  business 
better,  took  another  course.  They  quietly  imitated  tlicJr 
employers: — they  "annexed."  A  glance  at  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  in  Italian  finance  shows  how 
this  was  done. 

The  first  Parliament  that  met  at  Florence,  the  new 
capital,  in  November,  1865,  had  to  listen  to  a  woful  tale  of 
financial  embarrassment.  The  next  year  was  to  show  a 
deficit  of  more  than  thirty  millions  sterling.  Sella,  La 
Marmora's  MtnLster  of  Finance,  was  driven  from  office  by 
the  indignant  and  disappointed  deputies,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  a  surplus ;  and  La  Marmora  reorganized  his 
Cabinet,  taking  Scialoja,  a  Neapolitan  financier,  to  fill 
Sella's  place.  Scialoja  met  the  dcfictt  by  a  loan,  and  by 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  confiscation  of 
their  goods.  A  look  behind  the  scenes  at  this  period  shows 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  embarrassment*  of  Italy  came 
from  the  worthlessness  of  the  officials.  On  all  sides  there 
was  peculation  of  every  kind.  In  the  accounts  there  was 
fearful  confusion.  Provisional  credits,  treasury  orders 
without  vouchers,  unauthorixcd  payments  appear  continu- 
ally in  the  records  of  the  eour  des  compUi.  In  1S65  the 
cnllector-general  of  Palermo  absconded  with  700,000 
francs ;  18,500  francs  were  abstracted  from  the  post-office  at 
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Naples.  A  system  of  forging  coupons  of  the  public  debt 
was  discovered  at  Turin  ;  an  employe  of  Uic  Ministry  of 
Finiance  was  put  on  his  trial  for  it,  but  acquitted.  In 
September,  an  employ^  absconded  with  i  s,oco  francs  from 
the  prefecture  at  Naples,  The  treasurer  of  a  great  hospital 
at  Turin  got  away  witli  200,000  francs  in  hts  possession. 
The  year  1866  brought  to  light  frauds  committed  by  the 
officials  upon  the  money  realized  by  tlie  sale  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal property.  300,000  francs  disappeared  from  the  Monte 
di  Pieti  of  Na])les.  In  the  same  city  a  high  official  of  the 
police  was  arrested  for  embezzling  the  funds  placed  in  his 
hands  for  the  public  service  ;  and  further  forgeries  of  bonds 
of  the  national  debt  were  discovered.  Instances  Nice  these 
could  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  It  was  perfectly  natural 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  was  only  the  policy  of  annexation 
on  a  small  scale  carried  into  effect  by  individuals. 

Precisely  at  the  same  time  at  which  these  embezzlements 
and  defalcations  were  being  practised  by  the  underpaid 
officials  of  the  Government,  that  Government,  in  order  to 
meet  the  deficit,  was  planning  and  carrying  through  Parlia- 
ment the  bill  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
religious  orders.  This  measure  ivas  largely  prompted  by 
financial  necessities ;  but  there  was  another  motive — that 
marked  desire  to  injure  the  Church  and  cripple  her  action, 
which  runs  through  the  whole  policy  of  United  Italy.  Kor 
thi^  reason  I  cannot  notice  the  spoliation  of  the  religious 
orders  merely  as  an  immoral  expedient  of  unscrupulous 
financiers  ;  but  it  must  be  briefly  examined  in  connection 
with  the  whole  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  new  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  WARFARE  ACJAINST  THE  OIDRCIt. 


We  have  already  seen  how.  in  the  early  years  of  the  rei^ 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  Ticdmont  began  a  course  of 
legislation  directed  against  the  Catholic  Church.'  This 
policy  was  pursued  upon  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  wider  field 
after  the  annexations  of  1859  and  1S60.  It  has  often  been 
asked.  Why  did  not  the  Church  reconcile  herself  with  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy?  The  answer  i»  a  ready  and  an 
obvious  one.  In  the  first  place,  how  could  the  Holy  See 
do  otherwise  than  protest  against  the  invasion  of  its  own 
patrimony,  and  how  could  it  by  any  act  lend  its  approba- 
tion to  similar  lawless  invasions  directed  aj^ainst  the  other 
sovereigns  of  the  peninsula  ?  But  there  was  a  second  and 
even  graver  reason.  Italy,  or  rather  ricdmont,  from  the 
outset  carried  on  a  determined  warfare  against  religion,  and 
the  revolution  proved  itself  not  only  anti- Catholic  but  anti- 
Christian.  In  this,  even  from  the  narrow  and  low  ground 
of  secular  statesmanship  there  was  little  wisdom  or  policy. 
There  stands  the  broad  fact  that,  as  a  body,  the  Italians 
arc  Catholics  ;  and  yet  this  fact  the  Government  refused 
to  recognize.  In  declaring  war  against  the  Church,  it  set 
itself  at  direct  enmity  with  an  immense  body  of  itssubjects, 
and  it  deprived  itself  of  that  influence  which  is  the  main 
guarantee  of  law.  The  more  widely  it  despoiled  the  clct^ 
and  strove  to  break  up  the  organiiation  of  the  dioceses,  the 
more  rapidly  it  filled  its  ou~n  gaoKs,  The  two  things  went 
on  together — the  development  of  its  ecclesiastical  policy 
and  the  widespread  increase  of  crime  and  lawlessness  in 
Italy  proceeded  pari passn.    The  coincidence  isso  rcmark- 

■  Sec  Chapter  I. 
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able  that  one  recognizes  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
increase  of  crime,  ia  the  determined  efforts  made  to  andcr- 
mine  and  destroy  the  religion  of  the  people.'  The  motives 
of  this  warfare  against  the  Church  were  twofold — first,  the 
cmbairrassments  of  Italian  finance  made  the  ministers 
anxious  to  cover  some  portion  of  the  deficit  by  appro- 
priating  the  property  of  the  Church  to  the  needs  of  Uie 
State ;  and,  secondly,  there  was  the  desire  to  satisfy  the 
frcc-lhinlcing,  thorough-going  Revolutionists,  who  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  party,  men  whose  views  were  well 
represented  by  Pctruccclli  dclla  Gatlina,  when,  on  July 
l2tb,  1863,  he  declared  that  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  Italy 
shojid  be  war  against  Catholicism,  and  by  Garibaldi,  when 
on  November  I5t,  i860,  he  told  the  Neapolitans  that  their 
worst  enemy  was  the  Pope,  who  was  the  living  incarnation 
of  Antichrist.  This  hatred  of  Catholicism  and  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  real  motive  of  the  onset  made  upon  ihe 
Church  by  the  Liberals,  and  it  revealed  the  character  of 
the  movement  There  was  in  their  policy  f,ir  more  of  the 
desire  to  destroy  the  religious  orders,  than  even  of  the 
greed  to  possess  their  property,  and  more  of  a  wish  to 
paralyze  the  organization  of  the  Church  than  to  appropriate 
the  revenue  of  vacant  sees  and  suppressed  seminaries. 

The  spoliation  began  in  Piedmont  itself  during  the 
Crimean  War.  On  May  2Sth.  1855,  a  law  was  promul- 
gated at  Turin  which  confiscated  the  properly  and  put  an 
end  to  the  existence  of  the  following  monasteries,  con- 
vents and  benefices,  in  the  kingdom  and  island  of  Sar- 
dinia :— 


*  The  following  are  official  slaiistics  of  ihe  incrraie  of  crime  ta 
Italy,  laid  befurc  the  Pflrlininent  at  Rome,  in  1875,10  induce  il  10 
pau  a  Dcw  law  againal  bri^aodaiic : — 

Ogttuts  agmntl  Ike  ptrson        Ofenas  axaimi 

Kr.»«.  (.Hfiiti  lii  Sangut).  prr*/ierljr. 

1863.64  ...  29.637  ...  43.i86 

186S-66  ...  43-6ro  ...  60^785 

1B67.63  ...  47,536  ...  90^359 

1869-70  ...  SS,S3S  ...  18,526 

1871-7Z  ...  66^000  ...  ioS,ooo 
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66  mmasteries  OB  the  continent    ...    773  monk^ 

46  convents  1,  ...  1035  uuna 

40  monnsieries  ia  utlands  orSardinta    489  inonksftnuns 

■  81  alms-seeking  convents 3145  monks 

65  ctmplcra 680  priests 

1700  benefices 1700  clergy 


Aitnuat 
iacpme. 

Lire. 

770,000 
59JJOOO 
36<)Ooo 

SSO.000 
t,37o.ooa 


3099  csublishmcnis 


7871  iodividnals  ...    ;,6;i,ooo 
(ir£n5.640» 


The  total  income  thus  gained  was  a  small  one.  When  the 
revenues  of  the  beneficed  clergy  and  the  chapters  arc  dc< 
ducted,  one  sees  that  the  monks  and  nuns  were  actually 
poor  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  Their  poverty  was  110 
protection  to  tliem.  The  suppression  of  the  chapters  was 
part  of  the  general  plan,  which  left  and  kept  the  sees  of 
Piedmont  vacant,  as  the  bishops  died.  In  1859  and  i860 
the  provisional  governments  and  Picdmontcsc  dictalora 
decreed  the  extension  of  the  Piedmontcse  law  of  May, 
1855.  to  the  newly-fcvolutionizcd  or  occupied  provinces; 
but  the  suppressions  carried  into  effect  in  consequence 
were  only  local  and  partial.  Garibaldi  expelled  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Rcdcmptonsis  from  Xaplcs  and  Sicily; 
Victor  Emmanuel  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  and  scijicd  their  property. 
The  attacks  upon  the  bishops  continued.  Vacant  sees 
were  kept  unfilled,  others  were  made  vacant  by  their 
prelates  beins  driven  into  exile  or  thrown  into  prison,  now 
because  they  would  not  sing  a  Tt  Dntm  for  the  success  of 
the  invaders,  now  because  they  did  not  show  themselves 
favourable  to  the  new  state  of  things ;  often  they  were 
imprisoned  on  a  suspicion  of  reactionary  view^,  «nthout 
being  told  what  was  the  charge  against  Ihcm.  This  was 
the  lot  cf  one  of  the  bishops,  whom  Lord  Henr)*  Lennox 
saw  in  prison,  when  he  Wsitcd  the  prisons  of  Naples  in  the 
winter  of  1862-63.  "  In  the  prison  of  the  Concordia,"  he 
said,*  "among  the  prisoners,  mixed  up  witli  the  debtors 

*  Martin's  "  Staiesnian's  Year  Book,'*  1)164. 
'  Speech  In  lb«  House  of  Cammont,  W».f  8lh,  i66j. 
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and  felons  was  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  witb  five  pricst-s 
who  hnd  been  dragged  out  of  their  beds  a  month  before, 
tlirust  into  this  prison,  and  made,  if  they  left  lliejr  cell,  to 
pass  their  days  In  the  society  of  needy  debtors  and  con- 
victed felons,  and  that  without  kno;ving  the  crime  for 
which  they  were  suffering.  Some  honourable  gentlemen 
around  mc,  I  am  well  aware,  do  not  sympathize  much 
perhaps  with  Koman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  English  in  their  feelings  to  sympathize 
with  any  one  who  is  treated  unjustly,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant;  priest  or  layman."  It  would  be  too  long  to 
tell  how  many  of  the  bishops  and  priests  were  imprisoned 
or  fined.  But  even  those  who  escaped  imprisonment 
were  deprived  of  the  freedom  necessary  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  their  duties,  and  cut  off  from  proper  com- 
munication with  the  Holy  Sec.  On  the  igth  of  April, 
1862,  the  ministry  issued  a  circular,  calling  upon  the 
public  prosecutors  to  watch  carefully  the  conduct  and 
utterances  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  Eight  days  after 
this  the  Government  announced  that  tt  would  not  give 
passports  to  the  bishops  who  wished  to  go  to  Rome  for 
the  cereinoiiy  of  the  canonization  of  the  martyrs  of  Japan  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  prefects  forbade  any  addresses  to 
be  circula.te<l  for  signature  and  presentation  to  the  Pope. 
Again,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  a  second 
time  warned  the  public  prosecutors  to  carefully  watch  the 
clct^y.  The  Government  seemed  to  have  more  fear  of 
them  tlian  of  the  Garibaldians,  though  it  was  the  year  of 
Aspromonte.  On  the  16th  of  Januar>',  1SO3,  tlic  prosc- 
cutor-gcncral  at  Turin  ordered  the  public  prosecutors 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  take  action  against  all  who 
introduced  copies  of  Papal  encyclicals.  The  encyclical  of 
December  8th,  i8(54,  and  the  syllabus  annexed  to  it  (both 
documents  which  have  ever  since  been  decried  by  men 
who  have,  for  the  most  part,  cither  not  read  them  or  failed 
to  undcrstarvd  them)  were  denounced  by  the  Italian 
Government,  which  had  assumed  the  position  of  %  kind 
of  censor  of  faith  and  morals.  Early  in  1S64,  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Government  to  the  local  authorities,  gave 
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thetn  the  following  directions:— "The  judicial  functionaries 
ought  to  go  ill  person  into  ibc  churches,  to  ascertain  if  in 
the  ]>Lilpit,  at  the  altart  or  in  the  confcssiotial,  the  priests 
spoke  of  the  encyclical."  If  they  did  speak  of  it,  they 
were  to  be  at  once  proceeded  against.*  On  July  igth  the 
prefect  of  the  Terra  d'Otranto  wrote  to  the  syndics  of  his 
province: — "The  clerical  party  is  actively  endeavouring 
to  extort  money  from  the  piety  of  the  faithful  under  the 
pretext  of  the  needs  of  the  Church.  Give  instructions  that 
all  those  against  whom  there  arise  well-founded  sn^f>icians 
of  clcricaliiim  or  of  Bonrboni»m  shall  be  made  the  subjects 
of  careful  surveillance.'' 

This  warfare  against  priests  and  bishops  was  extended 
even  to  destroying  the  outward  signs  of  popular  piety. 
In  1864  all  the  little  statues  of  Our  Lady  outside  houses  in 
Naples  were  ordered  to  be  removed,  the  pretext  for  the 
removal  being  that  "  it  was  ncccssarj*  to  satisfy  public 
opinion."  JIow  far  public  opinion  desired  such  an  order, 
may  be  judged  from  the  tumults  its  publication  oceitcd  in 
the  city.  Public  processions,  even  those  of  tlie  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  were  forbidden —in  some  places  the  people 
carried  them  out  in  defiance  oftheauthoritiea.  Chaplain- 
cies in  numerous  educational  institutions  were  suppressed. 
By  a  ministerial  order  of  the  20th  of  September,  18O5,  the 
Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  usually  said  at  the  reopening  of 
the  tribunals,  was  forbidden  ;  and  another  order  put  an 
end  to  the  daily  Mass  in  the  prisons  of  the  old  Neapolitan 
provinces.  Priests  in  rebellion  against  their  hbhops  were 
supported  and  etwouraged  by  the  State.  In  August,  1864, 
alt  decrees  and  rescripts  of  the  bishops,  including  all 
appointments  to  tlie  cure  of  souls,  were  subjected  to  the 
Royal  tx<qualur,  ttius  giving  the  Government  a  veto  on 
every  act  of  the  Church  in  Italy.  In  the  following  year  a 
report  presented  to  Parliament  showed  that  exile,  imprison- 
imcnt,  and  the  continuance  of  Cavour's  system  of  keeping 
sees  vacant  on  the  death  gf  the  bishops,  bad  left  loS  sees 
in  Italy  without  their  pastors. 

While  the  episcopate  was  thus  assailed,  means  were 
*  Gamier,  Ai^iMrM<-ri<-r<rVi)ijr&ViVr'.  pp.  138,  129. 
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taken — and  most  effective  means — to  gradually  destroy  the 
clcnjy.  This  was  done  in  two  ways(i)  by  breaking  up  the 
diwcsan  seminaries  in  which  they  were  trained,  and  (2)  by 
drafting  young  ecclesiastics  into  the  army.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  seminaries  was  carried  out,  not  by  one  sweeping 
measure  but  piecemeal,  this  or  that  seminary  being  closed 
at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Cabinet,  Thus,  in  the  Nea- 
politan provinces  alone,  during^  the  first  five  y«ans  of 
Italian  rule,  the  seminaries  of  forty-nioc  dioceses  were 
closed. 

The  law  subjecting  ecclesiastics  to  military  service  was 
a  more  serious  blow  to  the  organization  of  the  Church  In 
Italy  than  were  these  isolated  atticks.  It  was  passed  on 
the  38th  of  April,  rS(54,  by  a  majority  cf  1 14  ;  H5l  member* 
voting  for  it,  and  47  against.'  A  simihir  law  had  been 
proposed  in  1853,  in  the  Parliament  of  Piedmont,  but  it 
had  bcun  rejected,  such  staunch  representatives  of  the 
Liberal  party  as  Cavour,  La  Marmora,  and  Buoncompa^ni 
voting  against  it,  Cavour  (lecUring  tli.it  the  exemption  of 
tlic  clergy  was  not  a  privilege  but  a  right,  Buoncoin]>agni 
denouncing  the  proposed  law  as  illiberal  and  oppressive, 
and  La  Marmora  declaring  that  it  struck  at  the  very  exis* 
tenet;  of  the  clergy.  But  the  Revolutionary  warfare  against 
the  Church  had  advanced  since  1853,  and  the  law  of  April, 
1S64  (which  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  laws  on  the 
organization  of  the  army  passed  in  July,  1871,  and  June, 
'875),  was  intended  to  produce,  and  is  actually  producing, 
the  very  effect  attributed  by  La  Marmora  to  the  rejected 
bill  of  1853.  Of  course  it  vias  numiiially  possible  partly 
to  escape  the  operation  of  the  law  by  a  paynn-'nt  of  a 
sum  of  140/.  sterling  for  a  substitute,  but  where  was  the 
money  to  be  found  for  this  purpose  by  the  impoverished 


*  The  Pat  lianicnl  con>i>icd  of  443  mciubcrs  ;  ontj^  3oS  were  present 
at  ibis  diviMoiL  When  it  i&  added  thai  the  Parliamcot  was  cleacd, 
by  a  body  of  voter*  forming  only  one-fortieth  pait  of  the  whole  popu* 
Intlon,  and  dial  of  this  vniall  clcctoml  roll  only  »»c-hairac(uall}'  voted 
at  the  eteciions,  it  will  be  &een  that  iliit  taw, like M> many  laws  again&i 
the  Church  in  ttaly,  u.'is  impoKcd  upon  the  n^iiion  by  lvs»  than  half 
the  Iloitic  elected  by  tnly  uaninll  fracllon  uf  the  entire  people. 
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bishops  ?  To  redeem  from  the  army  a  college  of  a  hundred 
students  tvouldccst  about  jCi4,ooo,  a  sura  not  easily  paid 
after  the  endlesa  spoliations  carried  out  under  the  various 
names  of  expropriation,  liquidation,  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  not  to  speak  at  all  of  fines.  And 
even  when  the  money  was  paid,  the  young  man  was  still 
liable  to  be  ciilled  out  under  certain  contingencies  ;  and  by 
subsequent  amendment  of  the  law,  thougb  the  redemption 
money  was  lowered  from  140/.  to  between  60/.  and  80/. 
acconling^  to  circumstances,  it  only  purchased  exemption 
from  several  years  of  military  service,  the  passing  of  at 
least  one  year  in  the  rank:!  being  made  obligatory  upon 
all.  The  pica  put  forward  for  applying  this  law  to  the 
clergy  was  that  of  equality  for  all  citizens ;  but  another 
law  excluded  the  clergy  from  the  Parliament,  it  being 
apparently  considered  that  it  was  less  consonant  with  the 
priestly  character  to  discuss  resolutions  and  amendments, 
than  to  carry  a  rifle.  "This  law,"  says  Mgr.  Patterson, 
writing  on  the  incorporation  of  the  law  of  18(34  >°  ^^^ 
Italian  military  law  of  1875 — "this  law  is  so  unheard  of  in 
civilized  countric:  that  1  asked  what  was  alleged  to  justify 
it.  TIk  answer  was,  that  it  was  feared  that  if  an  exception 
were  made  in  favour  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  the 
clergy  would  enrol  so  many  as  Mich  that  the  public  service 
would  suffer ;  and  on  this  hypothetic  diAculty,  which  I 
may  say  the  new  legislators  have  abundantly  provided 
against  by  'expropriating'  the  bishops  of  their  seminaries 
and  of  the  funds  needed  to  support  such  candidates,  the 
law  abides  in  force.  They  therefore  have  to  see  their 
young  Levitcs  taken  off  for  military  service,  for  one,  or 
three,  or  Bve  years,  and  plunged  into  such  an  atmosphere 
as  needs  no  description ;  their  studies,  and,  what  is  far 
more  important,  their  moral  development  and  formation 
interrupted,  nay  annihilated,  and  their  vocation  gone.  The 
result  of  the  Uw  is  already  visible.  The  law  by  which  the 
religious  orders  have  been  condemned  to  extinction,  has 
rendered  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  bishops  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  nccdsof  their  flocks.  While  the  cry  of  the 
Liberals  is  still  that  there  are  too  many  priests,  it  is  certain 
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that  already  in  some  places  two,  or  even  three,  parishes, 
have  to  be  served  by  one  parish-priest."' 

Whilst  tlicse  measures  were  taken  against  the  bishops 
and  the  secular  clergy,  the  religious  orders  of  men  and 
women  were  not  spared.  Notwithstanding  the  toiaj 
suppression  of  those  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  their 
partial  suppression  in  i860  in  the  two  Sicilies,  Umbria 
and  the  Marches,  and  the  numerous  suppressions  of  indi- 
vidual monasteries  and  convents  during  the  following 
years,  there  were  still  3  great  number  left,  wlieo  in  the 
midst  of  the  financial  embarrassments  ofthespringof  1865 
the  Government  seriously  addressed  itself  to  the  work  of 
preparing  and  passing  a  law  for  the  general  suppression 
of  the  religious  orders  and  the  seizure  of  their  property 
throughout  the  kingdom.  A  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  presided  over  by  Baron  Ricasoli,  had  prepared 
a  draft  bill,  which  proposed  not  only  the  suppression  of 
the  religious  orders,  but  also  of  several  of  the  bishoprics, 
and  in  addition  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  clergy,  and  a  general  administration  and 
partial  appropriation  of  all  Church  property  by  the  State. 
The  ministry  only  took  up  and  laid  before  the  Chamber 
that  portion  of  the  proposals  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ferred  to  the  religious  orders.  This  led  to  unexpected 
opposition  from  the  Left,  who  wished  to  have  the  more 
sweeping  measure  passed  ;  and  a  group  of  deputies,  with 
Crispi  for  tlicir  spokesman,  asked  how  it  was  that  the 
Government  after  a  recent  loan  of  425  million  lire  was  so 
short  of  money,  and  suggested  that  the  discussion  should 
be  adjourned  till  the  next  session,  when  the  Chamber 
would  have  more  time  to  decide  whether  it  should  adopt 
the  Government  bill  or  that  of  Rica.soIi's  committee.  This 
opposition  of  Crispi's  was  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  bill 
being  liniilly  abandoned.  \xs.  proposals  called  forth  a 
storm  of  protests  from  the  countrj-,  A  single  volume 
contained  the  petitions  presented  to  the  Chambers  in  favour 

t  *■  Rome  and  Italy,  a  Letter  10  ihc  Duke  of  Norfolk  *  (Longmona, 
1876).  Since  Mgr.  Patterson  ( tii^hop  of  Eimnftiis)  uroie  tbcie  woidj 
otber  coUDtiies  liavc  foUouvd  the  etil  example  of  Italy. 
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of  the  Wit,  while  several  volumes  of  official  publications 
were  filled  with  those  in  opposition  to  it,  and  this  though 
several  of  the  latter  petitions  were  mysteriously  lost  in  the 
post.officc.  Without  counting  the  lost  petitions,  it  appears 
that  the  following  was  the  aggregate  of  signatures  to  the 
petitions  actually  presented.  The  table  is  compiled  from 
official  data,  reprinted  in  the  Unitix  CaitoHea  of  April  zSth, 
1865  :— 


Signaturrs  ef 

Cotporalions 

AsMiciations 

Popular  assemblies . .. 

LMymen         

EcdcsiASlics 


/>r  Mit/, 
SttpprtsiieH, 

4S 

n 

Si 


Tahiti^  exttplii'n 

supprtsiiott,      lupprciiiifn. 
97       ...  — 


15.587 


6.1 » 


7.76s 


Tobi  against  tlic  Bill 


1*8497 


To  the  122,358  signatures  against  suppreHsion  must 
further  be  added  petitions  to  Ihc  same  eflect  signed  by 
1 5,339  women  ;  and  it  must  be  remarked,  also,  that  in  the 
preceding  total  against  suppression  I  have  omitted  33,001 
signatures  of  persons  who  signed  only  with  their  mark. 
All  this  shows  how  deep  was  the  feeling  against  the  bill, 
and  how  little  the  nation  wa*  represented  by  the  Parlia* 
ment  at  Turin.  The  deputy,  Macclii,  pretended  in  his 
speech  that  a  large  number  of  the  monks  and  nuns  them- 
selves were  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  anxious  to  leave  their 
cloisters ;  the  reply  was  a  long  scries  of  protests  from 
monastery  after  monastery,  and  convent  afler  convent. 
The  Government  bill  proposed  to  maintain  the  mendicant 
orders  in  existence.  The  reason  of  this  reserve  was  a  very 
simple  one.  The  mendicants  had  no  property,  there  was 
nothing  to  confiscate ;  and  by  turning  them  out  of  their 
cloisters,  the  Government  would  actually  lose  to  the 
amount  of  the  little  pension  of  about  fourpcncc  a  day, 
which  was  to  be  allotted  to  every  expelled  monk  and  nun. 
The  Left  exclaimed  that,  instead  of  a  great  reform,  the 
Government    bill    was   a  miserable  financial  expedient. 


The  final  result  of  these  differences  between  the  Left  and 
the  Government  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill,  and  the 
religious  orders  were  spared  for  another  year. 

The  summer  of  1 866  saw  the  enactment  of  the  sweeping 
measure  of  destruction  desired  by  the  Left.  By  that  law 
all  the  religious  houses  in  Italy  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property,  with  the  exception  of  a  daily  pittance  of  some- 
thing like  fourpcnce  to  each  inmate,  was  confiscated. 
According  to  stati*.tics  presented  to  the  Tarliament  at 
Florence,  the  number  of  convents  and  monasteries,  and 
monks  and  nuns  in  Italy,  was  as  follow  : — 

1,506  inona&icfics  coolaining  14,807  dwdIcs 
876  eonveots  „        tii.184  nuns 


Total  z,j82  religious   houses  and    3$,99i  religious. 

The  convents  and  monasteries  were  suppressed  on  the 
simple  plan  that  it  was  convenient  to  sciiie  their  property. 
It  was  not  alleged  that  their  rules  were  relaxed,  or  the 
work,  for  which  they  existed,  left  undone.  They  were  all 
swept  away  in  one  common  destruction  ;  neither  venerable 
age  nor  saintly  tmditions  were  regarded,  nor  was  the  pica 
that  they  were  centres  of  missionary  work  or  homes  of 
learning,  that  their  inmates  were  priests  engaged  in 
parochial  work,  or  teachers,  hospitallers,  or  servants  of 
the  sick  and  poor — not  tvcn  such  a  pica  could  save  them. 
The  empty  exchequer  was  the  one  ant^wer  to  put  down  all 
argument  for  merey.  It  was  only  by  ^rcat  efforts  that 
the  Government  was  induced  to  spare  Monte  Cassino,  the 
cr:id1c  of  Western  monasticlsm.  M.iny  another  famous 
sanctuary  was  despoiled,  and  its  guardians  driven  out 
homeless  upon  the  world,  from  those  cloisters  in  wh  Ich  they 
had  hoped  to  spend  jieaceful,  innocent,  and  useful  lives. 

"  I  saw  at  Naples,"  said  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  "  the  celebrated 
Chartreuse,  that  adminible  monastery  which  all  liuropc 
has  visited  on  that  bciutiful  mountain  in  front  of  Vesuvius 
and  that  glistening  sea.  Formerly  a  gentle  and  benevolent 
monk  received  the  traveller,  offered  him  refreshment,  and 
showed  him  over  the  monastery  with  l;indness  and  in- 
telligence.   Now  a  rough  soldier  receives  you,  and  con- 
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ducts  you  over  the  place,  making  ridiculous  cfTorts  to  make 
his  bad  French  understood.  Instead  of  the  magnificent 
library,  which  has  been  carricti  off  and  thrown  no  one 
knows  where,  they  have  placed  there  a  shop  of  Venetian 
glass  and  painted  crockery.  Such  is  the  progress  of 
civilization !  Of  the  thirty-two  monks  who  were  there, 
two  only  have  been  permitted  to  remain,  who  wander 
sadly  in  the  solitude  of  their  desecrated  and  desolate 
cloisters.  No  longer  do  the  praises  of  God  rise  up  to 
heaven  in  hymns  and  spiritual  songs ;  the  choir  is  deserted. 
No  venerable  white-robed  monks  rcmnin  to  walk  majesti- 
cally under  thusc  magnificent  porticoes,  or  to  rise  and 
pray  during  the  splendour  of  those  Neapolitan  nights  for 
the  great  and  jwpulous  city  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  the 
holy  mountain.  Thus  had  religion,  poetry,  and  art 
sanctified  all  the  heigliis,  all  the  valleys,  and  all  the  most 
beautiful  sites  of  this  lovely  Italy.  On  all  sides  prayer 
and  praise  in  uninterrupted  accents  rose  up  to  the  throne 
of  God.  In  its  solitar)'  places,  as  in  Its  cities,  the  soul  of 
man  found  everywhere  holy  shelters  for  lives  of  love  and 
disinterested  charity,  for  tranquil  study  or  for  the  devotion 
and  sclf-abn (Ration  of  the  apostolalc.  All  these  noble 
creations  of  Catholic  faith  on  this  Christina  soil  have  dis- 
appeared or  are  disappearing,  The  walls  are  not  yet  all 
cast  down,  but  their  soul  is  gone.  Life  is  extinct.  They 
have  left  neither  religion,  nor  poetry,  nor  art,  nor  truth — 
nothing  I "  ' 

The  lawwhich  ordered  tliis  reign  of  vandalism  was  enacted 
on  the  eve  of  the  war  with  Austria.  It  was  well  remarked 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  drove  more,  monks  and  nuns  from 
tlicir  home  than  he  ever  drove  Austrians  from  a  battle* 
Geld.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  had  been  expelled  from 
Ancuna.  They  were  not  long  gone,  when  hurried  tele- 
grams called  them  back  to  wutch  by  the  ho»j>ital  bedsides, 
where  lay  the  wounded  men  from  the  fleet  of  Peisano  that 
had  fought  and  failed  at  I.issa.  Hut  not  even  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  were  spaieU.    When  their  work  was  done,  they 
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were  again  driven  away.  The  law  of  l806  stt-ept  down  all 
that  previous  isuppresMons  had  spared.  Later  on,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  was  extended  to  Rome,  in  direct  violation  of 
solemn  promises. 

To  sura  up,  the  warfare  against  the  Church  was  carried 
on— 

(l.)  By  the  exile  and  imprisonment  of  bishops,  by 
keeping  the  sees  vacant,  and  by  preventing  bishops  rrom 
communicating  with  Rome. 

(2.)  By  forbidding  the  publication  of  Papal  encyclicals, 

(3.)  By  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  priests,  and  exer- 
cising a  sun'cillancc  over  their  teaching. 

(4.}  By  suppressing  chapters  and  benefices,  and  seizing 
their  property. 

(5.)  By  diminishing  the  supply  of  priests,  («)  by  closing 
the  seminaries,  (b)  by  applying  to  ecclesiastics  the  law  of 
conscription  and  universal  military  service. 

(6.)  By  enacting  the  civil  marriage  law,  secularizing 
education,  and  closing  schools  for  the  yoimg  under  the 
care  of  the  Church. 

(7.)  By  removing  the  emblems  of  popular  devotion,  and 
prohibiting  religious  processions.  i,A/.<*Vrrt 

(8.)  By  suppressing  all  the  religious  orders  throughout; 
Ilalyj  and  confiscating  their  property. 

And  yet.  after  all  this,  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  Papacy 
which  made  and  kept  up  the  quarrel  with  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  that  the  successive  governments  of  Turin  and 
Florence  were  anxious  only  for  peace  and  rcconcitiatioa 
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For  six  years  Italy  had  been  longing  to  play  the  part  of 
A  great  Power-  To  this  she  had  sacrificed  cvcr^'thmg.  At 
the  doubly  crushing  cost  or  a  wide-sweeping  conscription 
and  of  an  annual  expenditure  far  beyond  her  resources, 
she  had  formed  a  numerous  army  and  built  an  ironclad 
fleet.  She  had  now  the  opportunity  long  de&ircd  by  her 
rulers.  She  was  »t  war  with  Austria,  her  army  not  co- 
operating with  and  moving  under  the  orders  of  a  great 
ally,  but  acting  independently,  though  in  concert  with  the 
armies  of  an  allied  Power,  who&c  operations  were  confined 
to  a  separate  theatre  of  war.  The  army  and  navy  of  Italy 
were  to  act  only  under  Italian  orders.  Whatever  laureb 
they  gained  would  belong  entirely  to  the  Picdmontese 
leaders  in  command,  not  to  French  marshals  as  in  iSjp. 

The  army  counted  upon  being  able  to  fight  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  Austrian  Bmpire.  Garibaldi,  with  his 
corps  of  36,000  volunteers,  talked  of  forcing  his  way 
through  the  Tyrol,  descending  into  the  plain  of  Uavaria, 
and  joining  the  Prussians  at  Munich.  As  for  the  fleet,  it 
was  sujierior  in  the  number  of  ships,  and  in  armour  and 
guns,  to  the  Austrian  squadron  of  Admiral  Tcgcthoff ; 
and  the  Italian  patriots  generally  expressed  a  fear  that 
TcgctholT  would  not  dare  to  come  out,  but  would  lurk 
behind  bis  lines  of  torpedoes  at  I'ola  and  Trieste,  and  so 
deprive  Admiral  Persano  of  the  opportunity  of  winning  a 
great  naval  victory.  However,  it  was  some  satisfaction 
to  think  that  even  in  that  case  Persano  would  not  be  idle. 
He  was  to  embark  a  corps  tfarm/e  and  was  to  threaten 
Venice;  or  else  he  was  to  land  the  troops  in  Dalmatia, 
Istria,  or  the  Austrian  islands  of  the  Adriatic.    War  was 
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hardly  declared,  when  Boggio,  a  deputy  of  the  Left,  an 
active  mnn  %x\A  an  eloquent  speaker,  wu  appointed  by 
Rica<;oli  "  Royal  Commissioner  "  for  the  Italian  provinces 
cast  of  the  Adriatic,  tbat  is  to  say,  for  the  conquests 
Pcrsano  was  yet  to  make.  In  fact  tlie  bear's  liide  was 
being  divided,  while  the  bear  was  yet  roaming  at  larcc. 

Nominally,  tlie  strooK  fi^'ce  which  Italy  assembled  on 
the  fromicrs  of  Vcnetia  was  commanded  by  King  Victor 
KmmanucI  In  person.     The  real  c«>ininaniicr-in-chicf  was 
Genera!  La  Marmora.     He  had  had  a  long- military  career, 
but  as  yet  had  done  nothing  to  make  himself  any  great 
reputation  as  a  soldier.     Me  had  been  with  Charles  Albert 
in  1848,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Koyal  Guards  had  rescued 
him  from  the  mob  of  Milan.     Iii   1K49  he  had  put  down 
the  rebel  outbreak  at  Genoa.   He  had  commanded  the  con- 
tingent .sent  to  the  Crimea,  and  had  acted  with  the  French 
upon    the  Tchcrnaya.      In    1S59  he  had    directed   the 
operations  of  the  ?iedmontese  army,  which  had  crushed 
the  weak   Austrian  force  opposed  tn  it  at  I'alcslro,  had 
been  late  for  the  fight  at  Magenta,  and  had  been  defeated 
by  Bcncdck  at  San  Martino  on   the  iicld  of  Solferino. 
When  llie  war  of  1859  was  suddenly  terminated  by  the 
armistice  concluded  at  Villafranca,  the  allied  armies   of 
France  and    Picdniont  had  just  entered  Vcnetia,  crossing^ 
the  Mincio  after  the  retrcatinj^  Austrians,  penetrating  into 
the  Quadrilateral,  occupying  the  Somma  Campagnasoas 
to  separate  Mantua  from    Peschicra,  and    beginning  the 
siege  of  the  latter  fortress.     Competent  military  critics 
have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that,  in   1859,  if  Francis 
Joseph,  instead  of  meeting  Napoleon  at  Villafranca,  had 
attacked  the  French  army  about  Custozxa  and  the  Somma 
Campagna,  he  might  have  repeated  the  feat  of  Radctzki, 
who  in  1848  drove  Charlra  Albert  from  a  precisely  simihar 
position,  and  hurled  him  across  the  Mincio,  raising  the 
stcgc  of  Peschicra.     La   Marmora,  in    1S66,  had   such  an 
overweening  confidence  in  his  army  and  in  his  own  talents, 
that  he  took  as  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  his  campaign  the 
idea  of  beginning  the  war  where  the  French  had  left  it  oflT 
in    1859,  and    of  conquering  the  Austrians  on  the  very 
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ground  wlicrc  Charles  Albert  had  railed  in  J  848.  Hi* 
idea  was  simply  to  cross  (lit;  Mincio  between  Pcscliiera 
and  Mantua,  penetrate  into  (he  Quadrilateral,  separate  the 
two  fortrcA-ses,  and  form  the  siege  of  Pcschicra.  It  was  a 
d&ring  venture,  for  he  simply  thrust  his  army  in  between 
two  strong  fortresses  distant  from  each  other  only  thirt>* 
miks.  Thus  he  would  be  exposed  to  attacks  from  both, 
for  both  would  be  within  a  day's  march  of  his  liiie  of 
advance.  In  order  to  draw  o(T  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
forces,  Pcrsano's  fleet  was  to  approach  the  Venetian  caist 
and  threaten  a  descent  on  Venice,  and  CiaJdini,  witli  a 
strong  eerf>s  tVarmie,  was  to  cross  the  Po  between  the 
Quadrilateral  and  the  sea,  and  menace  the  Austrian  com- 
niunicattons,  while  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Italian  line 
Garibildi  was  to  attack  the  Tyrol. 

It  is  (nic  the  advantage  of  numbers  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Italians  as  well  on  land  as  on  <^ea.  After  providinpr 
for  the  garrisons  and  the  troops  who  were  to  maintain 
order  in  the  south.  La  Marmora  had  been  able  to  mobilize 
twenty-one  divisions,  or  upwards  of  200^000  men.'  These 
were  divided  into  (our  corps,  commanded  by  Durando. 
Cucchiari.  Delia  Rocca  and  Cialdini.  The  three  first 
corps,  having  an  cflcctive  strength  of  about  140,000  men, 
were  a*scmbled  under  the  personal  command  of  La 
Marmora  and  the  king  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio 
in  front  of  the  Quitdrilatctal.  This  was  the  main  army.* 
The  fourth  corps,  reinforced  by  additional  divisions  until 
it  reached  the  strength  of  60,000  men,  formed  a  second 
army  under  Cialdini  between  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  To 
oppose  tbeflc  two  armies  the  Grand  Duke  Albert,  who 

'  Talting  each  division  at  u.ooo,  Uic  ft>rc«  wuM  be  atMut  1501000 
In  all ;  100.000  is  ihererore  a  rcry  modefjie  estimate. 

*  Tlie  Generals  of  DiWiMn  iii  the  ihrce  corps  wrre  :— 
ISl  ttrps  (Durando) — tih'inoris:  CcrUe.  Piunclli.  Sirtori,  Bri^none. 
snd    Mfpt  (Cucchian; — Jit-id^tu:     Angiotelti,    Loiij;oni.     Coaetu, 

CiuDiiante. 
jnl  rPO)tf(U«IU  Rocca)— fliift««'uw.*  CoRia,  Covone.  Bixfo,  Prince 

Humbert. 
Prinoc  AnuUeo  canuoanded  a  brigade  of  Grenadien  in  DriKnane's 

division. 
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commanded  the  Austrians  in    Venctia,  had,   so  far  as 
numbers  went,  very  insuflicicnt  forces.    He  had  under  hiS4 
command  three  corps,  amounting  in  all  to  abaut  i3S,0OO 
men;  but  of  these   I3,ooo  were  in  the  Tyrol,   12,000  in 
Istria,  and  40,000  in  the  garrisons  of  the  Quadrilateral,  the 
fortress  of  Rovigo,  and  the  city  of  Venice,  while  6000 
guarded  his  commitnicalionw;  so  that  for  tlie  field  array,* 
in  all,  only  between  6o,oco  and  70.000'  men  were  left.     If 
he  were  to  meet  tlic  Italians  in  the  field,  thiii  wxi  all  the-J 
force  he  could  count  upon.     He  was  well  informed  of  the' 
position  and  probable  plans  of  the  Italians,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  received  the  declaration  of  war.  he-  concentrated  his 
army  behind  Verona,  leaving  a  thin  line  of  cavalry  posts 
to  watch  La  Marmora  on  the  Mincio  and  Cialdini  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Po. 

At  early  morning  on  the  23rd  of  June,  while  Cialdini's^ 
army  was  still  inactive  about  Bologna,  La  Marmora  put 
his  three  corps  in  motion,  crossed  the  Mincio  at  Valcggio 
and  Monzambano.  and  occupied  the  western  end  of  the 
plain  of  Villafranca,  and  the  broken  ground  between  the 
river  and  the  Hoc  of  heights,  along  which,  by  the  Somma 
Campagna  and  Custozza,  runs  the  road  from  Peschicra  to 
Mantua.  The  ground  over  which  his  columns;  moved 
was  a  dry  sandy  soil,  undulating,  and  rising  in  little  hills, 
from  which  no  great  view  could  be  commanded,  as 
frctjuent  plantations  and  belts  of  wood  shut  it  olT  on  all 
sides.  The  Austrian  cavalry  retired,  even  before  the 
passage  of  the  Mincio  began;  not  a  single  bridge  had 
been  blown  up,  the  Italian  advance  met  with  not  the 
slightest  obstacle.  A  rcconnaisance  pushed  forward  to 
Villafranca  came  across  some  Austrian  dragoons,  who 
galloped  off  after  firing  a  few  shots  from  their  carbines. 
This  was  the  only  sign  of  the  enemy.  La  Marmora  felt 
quite  certain  that  the  Atistrinns  had  resolved  to  resist  only 
on  the  Adif^e,  and  would  allow  him,  unmolested,  to  c$tab< 
lish  himself  within  the  Quadrilateral.     So  safe  did  he  fceti 

*  Captain  Mazier  (*'  The  .^vcti  Week*'  War  ")  givts  61,500  men  a»J 
the  force  of  the  AuMrinn  army  ilutt  fought  at  Cu&(ozi.i,  ivhich  corro- 
bora.tes  thii  estimate  uf  the  Austrian  strength  in  It.ily  in  iSbfr. 


that  he  left  CJaldmi  inactive  at  Bologna,  and  bivouacked 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio.  without  occupying  the 
line  of  heights  and  strong  positions  in  his  front. 

From   the   highest  part  of  the  line  of  hills,  the  Somma 
Catnpagna,  from  which  one  can  sec  the  whole  Quadri- 
lateral spread  out  like  a  map — Pcschiera  at  one's  feet,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
to  the  southward  Mantua  lying  secure  among  its  takes  and 
marshes ;    westward,  Verona,  guarding   the  line  of  the 
Adigc — an    Austrian    staff-officer    stood    that    afternoon 
watching  the  undulating  ground  between  htm  and  the 
Mincio.     The  hca^y  clouds  of  dust  that  hung  over  the 
sultry  roads,  showed  him  that  Uie  Italians  were  advancing 
in  force  in  several  columns ;   and  when   he  returned  to 
Verona  late  that  afternoon,  he  was  able  to  tell  the  Arch- 
duke  that  La  Marmora  was  across  the  Mincio,  and  had 
pushed  his  cavalry  to  Villafranca,  but  that  the  Somma 
Campagna  was  unoccupied  and  had  not  even  been  recon- 
noitred by  the  enemy.    The  Archduke  Albert  at  once 
resolved  to  leave  about  5000  men  to  watch  Cialdini  (who 
seemed  to  be  making  no  preparation  to  cross  the  i'o),  and 
with  the  rest  of  his  army,  a  little  over  60,000  men,  to 
I  advance  from  the  Adige.  and,  by  a  night  march,  seize  the 
'Somma  Campagna  and  thus  be  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Italians,  If,  as  be  expected,  their  plan  was  to  march  by 
^Villafranca  and  Isola  la  Scala  to  the  Adige  in  order  to 
]old  out  a  hand  to  Cialdini.      La    Marmora,   the    same 
evening,  gave  orders  that  next  morning  the  heights  of  the 
Somma  Campagna  should     be   occupied    by  the    Italian 
army  as  a  first  step  towards  opening  the  siege  of  Peschicra. 
Wbitc  Cialdini  was  menacing  Venetia  with  a  force  equal 
to  that  of  the  Austrian  field  army,  he  did  not  expect  the 
Archduke  would  disturb  him,  and  he  felt  quite  sure   the 
Austrians  were  far  away  behind  the  Adige. 

Next  morning,  June  24tli,  iS$€,  the  Italian  army  was 
under  arms  about  half-past  three,  and  soon  after  all  the 
columns  were  in  motion,  the  left  and  centre  towards 
Somma  Campagna  and  Custozza,  the  right  in  the  plain 
towards  Villafranca,     Instead  of  moving  as  if  ia  'presence 

C  c 


of  an  enemy,  the  columns  marched  as  if  they  were  merely 
making  a    military  promenade.     They  were  encumbered 
with  baggage,  the  men  hud  not  breakfasted— there  would 
be   time  enough  later  on — there  were  advanced  guards 
close  in  front,  it  is  true,  but  no  cavalry  had  hccn   thrown 
out  to  reconnoitre  the  ground.    On  the  left  there  was  great 
confusion.     The   connection    between  the  columns  and 
their  advanced  guards  wa.^;  so  loosely  kept  up  that  Ccralc's 
division    struck   oft  from    the  highway  by  a  cross  road, 
leaving     its     vanguard,    under   Villarcy,   moving    on  un- 
aupporicd.    Cerale's  troops  soon  found  themselves  in  the 
rear  of  Sirtorl's  division.     This  division  had,  like  theni' 
selves,  missed  its  advanced  guard,  which  had  struck  off  to 
the  lef);   and  thus  there    was  the  singular  spectacle  of 
Cerale's  vanguard  followed  by  Sirtori's  advanced  nuard  on 
one  road,  while  the  two  divisions,  still  believing  tlicrc  was 
a   vanguard  before  them   were  following  each  other  In 
long  procession  upon  another  road.     Had  there  been  no 
enemy  in  Cront,  this  loose  and  unsoldicrlike  advance  of 
La  Marmora's  army  would  have  only  terminated  by  the 
troops  at  length  getting  somehow  or  other  to  the  posi- 
tions marked  out  for  them ;  but  about    five  o'clock    I.a 
Marnnora  was  startled  by  suddenly  hearing  the  sound  of 
cannon  on  the  extreme  right  towards  Villafranca,    Instead 
of  being  behind  the  Adige,  the  Austrians  were    imme- 
diately in  front,  and  had  come  in  contact  with  the  3rd 
corps. 

The  divisions  of  Prince  Humbert  and  Bixio  had  been 
attacked  in  the  plain  by  Austrian  cavalry  and  horse  artil- 
lery. The  Italians  beat  off  the  enemy  after  receiving  two 
or  three  charges  in  square.  A  little  past  six  the  fighting 
here  was  over.  This  should  have  made  La  Mannora 
and  his  generals  cautious,  but  still  it  seem^  the  idea  {a 
the  Italian  army  was,  that  they  had  to  deal  only  with 
a  handful  of  cavalrj-,  the  same  tlieir  scouls  had  scctJ 
yesterday  near  Villafranca.  At  half-past  six  the  left  was 
in  the  hilU.  Sirtori's  column,  with  no  advanced  guard  to 
cover  it,  had  crossed  the  ravine  in  which  ihc  Tione 
flows,  and  was  ascending  the  steep  slope  beyond,  when. 
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near  a  Tarmhouse,  volley  after  volley  was  fired  at  hiK  men 
by  riflemen  in  ambush  among  the  buildings  and  planta- 
tions. Sirtori,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  column,  at 
once  decided  that  he  had  found  his  lost  vanguard,  and 
that  it  was  his  own  men  who  were  firing  on  him  by 
mistake  ;  and  he  actually  sent  forward  two  of  bis  olliccrs 
to  atop  the  fire,*  Thus,  even  after  the  cavalrj-  attack  on 
the  right,  and  while  on  the  left  they  were  being  fired 
upon,  the  Italian  generals  still  would  not  believe  that  they 
had  an  Austrian  army  in  their  front — the  force  of  stupid 
self-confidence  could  no  further  ga  The  roar  of  guns 
from  the  ridge  in  front,  and  tlie  rush  of  bursting  shellj 
overhead,  told  Sirtori  he  had  made  a  mistake.  He  had 
neither  the  enterprise  to  attack  the  heights  before  him 
nor  the  prudence  to  recross  the  ravine.  He  opened  fire 
from  the  ground  where  his  men  stood,  and  there  he  fought 
for  four  hours,  hearing  firin;*  far  away  to  left  and  right, 
but  receiving  no  orders  from  La  Marmora,  and  not  even 
knowing  where  the  headquarters  were,  or  what  the  rest  of 
the  army  was  doing.  Between  ten  and  eleven  the  Austrians 
came  down  the  hill  and  drove  him  over  the  Tionc,  taking 
three  guns.  A  couple  of  miles  away  to  the  left,  his  misting 
vanguard  had  all  the  time  been  engaged  with  the  Austrians, 
General  Villahermu:^,  who  commanded  it,  wondering  what 
had  become  of  the  main  body  under  Sirtori.  Cerale's  di- 
vision, and  VilLirey  with  Cerale's  vanguard,  came  to  Villa- 
hcrtnosa's  aid,  but  the  three  generals  were  routed  by  the 
Austrian  attack,  their  force  driven  back  pell-mell  towards 
the  Mincio,'  Villarcy  kille<i,  and  Cerale  and  the  chief  of  his 


*  Chas.  dc  Mazadc,  "Narrative  ol  Cuitoua  baied  on  Italian 
aulhorilies.'     Jlft-ue  litt  Detix  iftmifti,  Aayixiii  tjlh,  1867. 

*  In  ibc  midst  q(  the  rout  berc  and  (here  gallant  men  stood  Arm, 
and  acted  in  a  way  that  would  do  Iwnour  10  aoy  army.  Ten  officers 
and  thirty  mca  of  die  44>h  regiment,  finding  titai  ihof  were  abandoned 
by  their  eomiadrs.  ibicw  ihcmielves  with  their  rcfiniental  dag  into  a 

^^  rarmboiiit.  and  held  it  for  tno  honn  against  the  Anstriaas.  Fotced 
^H  10  sunendcT  by  ihcplace  being  tct  on  Are,  they  prcTtootily  vul  the 
^^  flag  into  (ony  pieces,  each  one  taking  a  piece.  When  they  canie 
r  hack  from  AuslrU  After  the  war  the  |>ie<:c«  were  reunited  and  the  Att^ 

^H     thus  restored  Co  the  regiment. 
^^  C  C   3 
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stafT,  General  Dlio,  woumJccl.  Further  to  the  right,  the 
seventh  Austrian  corps  was  driving  back  Brigncne  from 
Custozxa.  Merc  the  Italians  had  fought  steadily  and 
well,  uiid  Frinci;  Amadeo  and  General  Gozzani  had  fallen 
iicvercly  wounded  at  the  head  of  their  men.  It  was  now 
a  little  after  ten  ;  La  Marmora  was  with  the  king  behind 
Custozza,  and  utterly  unprepared  as  he  was  for  a  battle, 
seeing  several  detached  encounters  going  on  over  a  line 
of  six  miles,  being  unable  to  communicate  with  several  of 
his  divisions,  seeing  the  division  in  front  of  him  slowly- 
retiring,  while  he  knew  anotlicr  had  been  fairly  routed,  he 
thought  that  all  was  lost,  and  advised  Victor  Emmanuel 
to  rccross  the  Mincio. 

Hut  the  battle  was  not  over  for  hours  yet  Sirtori 
not  only  rallied  his  men  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tionc,  but  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  little  river  and 
again  engaging  the  Austrians  ;  while  Durando,  coming  up 
with  the  reserve  of  the  ist  corps,  chiefly  composed  of 
bersagiitri.  checked  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  who  had 
routed  Cciale,  and  rallied  some  of  the  fugitives  who 
encumbered  the  roads  and  dotted  the  Bclds  behind  the 
Italian  left.  The  left  was  further  strengthened  by  I'tanelirs 
division  coming  into  action.  Pianelli  was  near  Monzam- 
bano  on  the  Mincio,  when  heavy  firing;  out  in  front  told 
him  something  was  going  on.  He  had  no  orders  and 
did  not  know  where  to  look  for  them  ;  but,  following  the 
good  rule  of  marching  towards  the  quarter  where  he  heard 
the  guns,  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  help  Durando  In 
checking  the  advancing  Austrians,  and  to  capture  a  whole 
battalion  of  yrt|j'^*'j,  who,  tliinking  they  had  only  Ccralc's 
beaten  troops  in  front  of  them,  pushed  right  into  the  heart 
of  Pianclli's  corps  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  centre,  just  as  Brignonc's  beaten 
troops  fell  back  from  Custox7.a,  the  divisions  of  Cugia  and 
Govone  came  into  action,  and,  directed  by  La  Marmora, 
retook  tlie  heights  which  the  Austrians  had  just  won. 
This  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock.  La  Marmora's 
hopes  now  rose  again,  but  how  little  he  was  fitted  to 
command  an  army  n^ay  be  judged  fiom  the  fact  that  he 
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left  Bixio  and  Prince  Humberl's  divisions  inactive  at 
\'illafranc4,  where  not  a  shot  had  been  fired  since  carl/ 
morning  when  the  Austrian  cavalry  gave  up  their  attack. 
Neither  of  these  two  redoubtable  chiefs,  the  Gartbaldian 
or  the  future  King  of  Italy,  took  upon  himself  the  re- 
;tponsibilit>'  of  marching  into  the  battle  without  orders, 
though  all  day  long  most  of  the  other  divtsions  had  to 
act  without  orders  from  headquarters.  Towards  three 
o'clock  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  Italian  line  was 
collapsing.  Sirtori  was  sgain  driven  over  the  Tionc,  and 
this  lime  did  not  stop  till  he  reached  the  Mincio,  and 
even  took  it  upon  himself  to  put  the  river  between  hitt 
beaten  troops  and  the  enemy.  Further  to  the  left 
General  Durando  was  wounded,  and  his  fall  put  an  end 
to  any  organized  defence  at  that  point,  as  there  was  no 
one  left  to  give  orders  but  the  regimental  officers.  In 
the  centre  Cugia  wa*  driven  back  by  the  Austrians;  but 
Govone  held  his  (■round  bravely  from  three  to  five  against 
the  strong  columns  with  which  the  Austrians  attacked 
him,  proving  he  was  as  good  a  soldier  as  a  diplomatist. 
Between  fi%-e  and  six  he  wa?;  driven  out  of  Cu^ttozza,  and 
tlic  whole  Italian  army  was  in  full  retreat,  covered  by 
Bixio's  division,  which  beat  off  more  than  one  attack  of 
the  Austrian  cavalry.  Had  the  Archduke  Albert  marched 
in  force  upon  Valc^gio,  he  might  have  cut  off  some  of  the 
Italian  divisions,  or,  at  least,  he  would  have  converted  the 
retreat  into  a  rout ;  but  the  Austrians  were  wearied  with 
their  night  march  and  with  twelve  hours'  fighting  under  a 
blazing  sun.  The  retreat  of  the  Italians  was,  therefore, 
not  seriously  molested.  They  were  soon  huddled  together 
along  the  Mincio,  and  though  La  Marmora  had  still  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  men  under  his  orders,  and  thus 
doubly  outnumbered  the  victors,  and  though,  moreover, 
some  of  his  divisions  had  not  yet  been  engaged  and  were 
not  only  intact  but  fresh,  such  was  the  panic  at  the  Italian 
headquarters,  and  so  thoroughly  had  the  blow  received  at 
Custozza  disorganized  and  demoralized  the  army  which 
it  had  taken  six  years  to  form,  that  the  night  was  spent 
in  crossing  the  Mincio,  and,    by  an  early  hour    on    the 
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asth,  except  the  wounded  and   the  prisoners,  there  was 
Dot  an  Italian  soldier  on  Austrian  ground. 

La  Mannora's  campaign  in  Vcnctia  had  lasted  just  two 
days.  At  Custozza  tlic  soldiers  Iiad  done  well,  except  in 
Cerate's  unfortunate  division  ;  but  many  of  the  superior 
officers,  and,  above  all,  the  headquarters  staff,  had  betrayed 
tlic  most  hopclcs!!  inefiicicncy.  Both  sides  had  suffered 
severely.  The  Italians  lost  720)cillcd,3ll3  wounded,  and 
4315  prisoners  or  niLssing.  Among  the  killed  was  General 
Ceralc,  and  several  of  the  gcnctais  were  wounded.  On 
the  Austrian  side  (>6o  were  killed  and  3690  wounded. 
Nearly  a  thoi;sand  were  carried  prisoners  into  Lombard/, 
these  were  chiefly  the /rt^rj  captured  by  I'ianclli's  division. 
But  mci'c  numbers  do  not  represent  tlie  c^cct  of  the  battle, 
for  more  pf  the  Auslrisns  than  of  the  Italians  hnd  fallen  ; 
but  white  the  Austrian  army  was  practically  intact,  elated 
at  its  success  and  ready  to  follow  it3  chiefs  anywhere,  the 
Italian  army  was  so  crushed  by  the  blow  it  had  received, 
that  La  Marmora,  instead  of  halting  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mincio,  withdrew  first  behind  the  Chiesc,  and  then 
behind  the  Oglio.  The  Austrian  cavalry  crossed  the 
Mincio  and  pushed  forward  to  the  Chiesc,  but  the  army 
renitiined  in  the  Quadrilateral  ;  for,  with  Cialdini  at  the 
head  of  60,000  men  at  liologna  ready  to  invade  Venetia, 
it  would  have  been  an  imprudent  course  to  throw  iato 
Lombardy  the  only  army  Austria  possessed.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  fear  and  trembling  at  Florence  ;  for  the  Italians 
felt  that  if  the  Archduke  Albert  folloivcd  up  his  advantRgc, 
the  army  would  hardly  be  able  to  oppose  any  effectual 
barrier  to  him.  Cialdini.  in  order  to  cover  Florence,  moved 
the  mass  of  his  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Modcna. 
He  had  heard  at  one  and  the  same  moment  that  La 
Marmora  had  attacked  and  been  defeated  by  the  Austrians ; 
and,  at  first,  in  his  indignation  that  his  chief  had  given  him 
no  opportunity  of  co-operating  or  even  of  availing  himself 
of  the  inarch  of  the  Au»trians  to  the  Mincio  to  cross  the 
Po,  he  bad  been  with  difHculty  persuaded  not  to  throw 
up  his  command. 
Although  tlic  Austrians  did  not  invade  cither  Lombardy 
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or  Emilia,  they  were  preparingr  at  Pola  and  Trieste  a  very 
serious  blov^  against  United  Italy.  The  plan  was  Co 
embark  a  few  picked  battalions,  some  officers,  and  a  large 
convoy  of  arms  for  Calabria,  and  there  rekindle  the 
smouldering  flame  of  rebellion  in  the  name  of  King 
Francis  II.  Such  a  stroke  as  this,  after  Custozza,  might 
have  brougbt  down  the  fabric  of  Italian  unity  like  a  house 
of  cardis.  To  resist,  and  perhaps  frustrate  it,  there  was 
Persano's  fleet.  It  left  Taranto,  where  it  had  assembled, 
and  on  the  2Sth  it  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Ancona, 
the  Etphralort  cruising  outside.  Two  days  after,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Italians,  who  did  not  expect  to  lind 
Tcgethoff  putting  to  sea,  the  Austrian  fleet  appeared 
outside  the  port,  fired  some  shots  at  the  Eiphratore,  recon- 
noitred the  place,  and  set  sail  again  before  Persano  had 
time  to  get  up  steam  and  come  out;  but  the  Italian 
admiral  made  no  attempt  at  pursuit.  lie  was  by  no 
means  confident  in  his  officers  and  crews,  and  was  com- 
plaining to  the  government  that  he  had  been  placed 
in  command  of  an  inefficient  fleet.  Su  he  lay  under  the 
guns  of  Ancona,  completing  the  organization  of  hi-* 
squadron,  and,  in  fact,  doing  the  work  which  should  have 
been  finished  before  the  war  began. 

Austria's  enterprise  against  Calabria  never  went  farther 
than  being  a  nnere  project,  for  on  the  %xA  of  July,  nine 
»X%y'^  after  Cu^to/za,  came  the  tremendous;  defeat  of  Sadoiva, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  Austrian  Court  deler- 
^fe  mined  not  to  hold  Venetta  any  longer,  but  to  cede  tt 
"  through  France  to  Victor  Hmmanud,  and  withdraw  the 
L^  Archduke  Albert's  army  from  Italy,  to  assUt  in  covering 
B  Vienna  against  the  T'rus!uan  advance.  Austria  hoped  by 
~  ihis  means  to  be  able  to  make  a  separate  peace  ivitli  Italy  ; 
^  but  the  Itilians  were  bound  by  the  treaty  with  Prussia  to 
^P  continue  the  war  until  Austria  made  peace  with  both  the 
~  allies.  Nevertheless  the  Austrians  gave  up  all  thought  of 
offensive  o[>crations  against  Italy,  Two  corjw  were  with- 
i  drawn  from  the  army  in  Venetia  to  Vienna,  but  the 
H  garrisons  were  maintained,  and  a  single  corps  d'armtt  of 
^^k    about  20^000  men  was  left  in  the  eastern  part  of  Venetia, 


with  orders  that  if  the   Italians  crossed  the   Po  it  was  to 

retreat  without  fiyhting. 

The  war  had  entered  upon  the  second  phase,  in  which 
Austria  was  anxiou-^  as  f»r  as  possible  to  have  no  conflict 
with  the  Italians,  and  having  ceded  Vcnclia  to  them,  was 
ready  to  let  them  occupy  it,  but  at  the  same  time  was 
firmly  resolved  that  they  should  not  penetrate    into   any 
other  part  of  the  empire,  and  as  a  guarantee  for  this  held 
the  Quadrilateral,  which  would  be  a  dangerous  stronghold 
in  the  rear  of  an  invading  Italian  army.     On  the  frontier 
of  the  Tyrol,  Garibaldi  was  easily  kept  at  bay  by  a  few- 
Austrian     battalions    and    the    irregular   rifle    companies 
formed  by  the  Tyrolese ;  he  was  defeated  and  wounded, 
on  July  3rd.  at  Monte  Suello.    That  day  was  the  day  of 
Sadowa.      From   it   until   the  end  of  the  war  there   was 
skinnishing  alon^  the  frontier  between  the  Garibaldlans 
and  the  Tyrolese  ;  on  the  whole  the  advantage  was  with 
the  Austrians,  and,   instead  of  "  marching   to    Munich." 
Garibaldi  did  not  .succeed  in  marching  even  ten  miles  on 
Tyrolean  ground. 

The  Italian  staff  decided  that,  as  the  war  was  to  con- 
tinue, Venetia  should  be  again  in\'adcd,  and,  if  possible, 
Cu-vtczza  avenged,  I-or  this  purpose  the  whole  army  was_ 
concentrated  on  the  old  line  of  the  F.milian  way,  and 
chief  command  was  given  to  Cialdini.who  was  thus  place 
at  the  head  of  150,000  men.  On  the  8lh  and  9th  of  Jul) 
he  crossed  the  Po  below  the  Quadrilateral,  at  Carbonarola, 
Scrmidc  and  Fclnnica,  and  advanced  towards  Rovigo  ant 
Tadua.  Thcweak  coq)s  ofGcncral  Maroicic,  which  fornw 
the  only  Austrian  army  in  Venetia,  withdrew  without 
fighting,  blowing  up  the  works  at  Rovigo.  On  the  i6l 
Nunziantc  besieged  the  minor  fortress  of  Borgofortc 
which  the  Austrians  evacuated  two  days  after,  retiring  t< 
Mantua.  On  the  14th  Cialdini's  advance  guard  was  ii 
Padua.  From  Padua,  on  the  19th,  the  left  was  order 
to  advance  by  the  Brenla  to  attack  Venice,  an  operatiot 
in  which  it  was  hoped  Pcrsano's  fleet  would  co^operat 
-The  leO,  under  Medici,  marched  up  the  Val  di  Sugana 
and  pushed  foru'ard  towards  Trent,  and  on  the  Z5th  wi 


almost  in  contact  vrith  General  Kuhn's  forces  covering  the 
city,  when  the  truce  which  preceded  the  formal  armistice 
was  eoncluded.  Ciatdini's  centre  moved  by  Trcviso  and 
Udine  to  the  Isonzo.  Maroicic  had  crossed  that  river, 
and,  as  be  liad  reached  the  boundary  of  Vcnetia.  his  rc- 
sistatice  to  Ciatdini's  further  advance  was  to  commence 
there.  On  the  25th  there  was  actually  a  sharp  skirmish 
between  his  rear  guard  and  Cialdini's  advanced  troop;;  at 
Talmanova. 

All  these  operations  were  of  no  practical  importance, 
as  the  Austrians,  having  ceded  Vcnetia,  were  determined 
not  to  fiifllt  unless  the  Italians  advanced  over  its  bordera. 
But  while  they  were  in  progress,  a  great  naval  battle 
between  the  Au<itnan  and  Italian  fleets  had  taken  place 
off  the  i^itands  of  the  Dalmatian  coast.  When  Cialdini 
crossed  the  Po  to  advance  into  Vcnetia,  Pciaano  was  still 
inactive  at  Ancona.  Great  things  had  been  expected 
from  the  fleet ;  it  had  done  nothing,  and  throughout  Italy 
there  was  a  rising  indignation  against  the  admiral.  StJII 
his  ironclads  remained  at  anchor.  It  was  not  till  the  end 
of  the  second  n-eck  in  July,  that  he  was  goaded  into 
activity  by  a  sharp  letter  from  General  La  Marmora,  in* 
forming;  him  that  at  a  council  held  under  the  presidency 
of  the  king  it  had  been  decided  that  he  should  be  super* 
sedcd  unless  he  did  something.  In  order  "  to  do  some* 
thing  "he  decided,  witli  the  consent  of  his  Government, 
to  go  to  the  coast  of  Dalmati.i,  and  attack  and  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Ltssa  with  its  fortified  harbour 
of  San  Giorgio  ;  and  at  half-past  three  on  the  afternoon 
of  July  i6th  the  fleet  put  to  .■iea.  Pcrsano  had  with  him 
twcnty-scvcn  ships,  eleven  of  them  ironclads.  Several 
more  were  to  follow  him,  Including  transports  with  a 
division  of  the  army  on  board.  The  despatch-boat  J/^jja- 
^'tre  steamed  swiftly  on  in  front  of  the  fleet,  and,  display- 
ing the  English  flag,  reconnoitred  the  forts  of  Lissa.  On 
tite  evening  of  the  i;th  she  rejoined  the  fleet  in  the  waters 
of  Lissa,  bringing  Pcrsano  information  to  the  effect  that 
the  forts  of  Siin  Giorgio  and  those  of  the  minor  ports, 
Camisni  and  Manego,  were  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  held 
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hy  between  2000  and  2S00  men.  A  council  of  war  was 
held  on  board  the  flag-ship.  Vtce-Adniiral  Albint  said 
that  i.is3A  was  tlic  Gibraltar  of  the  Adriatic,  that  aa 
attack  would  be  a  very  hazardous  undertaking.  Pcrsano 
replied  that  he  had  definite  orders  to  take  the  island. 
The  council  uf  war  therefore  confined  itself  to  arraaffiog 
the  plan  of  attack.  Vicc-Admiral  Albini,  with  four 
wooden  fiigatet,  was  to  silence  the  batter/  at  Porto 
Manego.  while  Rear-Admiral  Vacca  wilh  thrt;c  ironclads 
attacked  the  batteries  of  E'orto  Camisa ;  at  both  places. 
if  possible,  marines  were  to  be  landed.  Four  gun-boats 
were  to  go  to  the  adjacent  island  of  Lesina,  and  destroy 
the  telegraph  station,  by  means  of  which  Lissa  com> 
municated  with  Pola  and  Trieste.  The  Esf^oralore  was 
to  cruise  to  the  north-west,  liie  SleUa  dStalia  to  the 
south-west,  in  order  to  look  out  for  tlie  Austrian  fleet, 
though  thiH  was  regarded  as  an  almost  uscle.«;  precaution, 
for  it  was  supposed  Tci^clhofT  with  his  weak  squadi 
would  hardly  venture  to  relieve  Lis^a.  I'ersano  himself^ 
with  eight  ironclads  and  some  of  the  wooden  ships,  was 
to  attack  San  Giorgio, 

At  eleven  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  all  the  shi[ 
were  in  position,  and  the  attack  began.  At  Porto  Mancf 
Albini  found  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  plunging  fire 
a  battery,  placed  so  high  upon  the  rocks  that  he  coulc 
not  elevate  his  guns  sufficiently  to  reach  it.  For  thai 
cause  he  soon  gave  up  the  attack.  Vacca,  at  Fort 
Camisa,  effected  just  as  little.  At  San  Gior^o  Pcrsano' 
succeeded  in  silencing  the  outer  batteries  and  blowing  up 
two  magatines  ;  but  tlie  inner  batteries  of  the  port  con- 
tinued their  (ire,  and  the  Italian  irDnclad<c  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  enter  the  bay.  At  six  o'clock  Persano  drew 
off,  and  again  a  council  of  war  was  assembled  on  board 
his  flacship,  the  ironclad  Ri-  iC Italia.  The  tmnsporls  wit 
the  troops  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Ancona,  but  never 
thclcss  Persano  announced  hi.'*  intention  of  continuing  U 
attack  next  day.  Two  of  his  captains  objected  that 
even  1200  marines  and  sailors  were  Uncled,  there  wouk 
not  be  enough  men  left  in  the  fleet  to  work  the  ships  and 
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pins.  While  the  discussion  waa  in  ^rognss,  Commamtcr 
S&ndri,  who  had  directed  the  gunboat  attack  on  Lcsina, 
came  on  board,  and  inrormcd  the  council  that  he  had 
occupied  the  tclcgrraph  station  and  cut  it  off  from  Lissa, 
but  that  while  he  was  in  possession  he  had  received  a 
telegraph  message  from  Pola,  sent  by  Admiral  T<-gcthoff 
and  intended  for  the  Austrian  comniandant  at  Lissa.  The 
despatch  contained  the  words  : — "  Hold  out  until  the 
squadron  can  come  to  your  aid."  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  WAS  decided  to  lie  o^  Lissa  without  attacking^, 
and  look  out  for  the  Austrian  fleet.  The  deputy  Bo^io, 
the  "  Royal  commissioner  for  the  Italian  provinces  beyond 
the  Adriatic,"  who  was  present  at  the  council,  was  much 
dissatisfied  at  this  decision,  as  he  believed  that  Lissa 
could  still  be  taken  by  a  coup  df  main  before  the  Austrian 
fleet  came  up. 

Early  on  the  igih  the  ram  Affontiafare,  with  300-poundcr 
Armstrong  guns  in  her  two  turrets,  and  three  wooden  war- 
ships with  2200  soldiers  on  board,  arrived  from  Aocona. 
Thus  reinforced,  and  perhaps  acting  under  Boggio's  in- 
flucnce,  reasoning  too  that  TcgethofPs  telegram  might  be 
a  mere  threat  and  intended  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  that 
in  any  case  the  Austrian  fleet  could  not  appear  before 
evening,  Pcrsano  suddenly  ordered  the  renewal  of  the 
attack  on  Lissa.  Two  ships  were  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  garrison  of  Forto  Camisa,  the  wooden  ship^i  under 
Albiniwcrc  to  land  the  troops  at  Carobco  near  San  Giorgio, 
while  four  ironclads  entered  the  harbour  and  destroyed 
'the  inner  batteries.  The  attack  failed.  The  ironclad 
Formidabiit  indeed  entered  the  port  of  San  Giorgio,  but 
her  fire  and  that  of  her  consorts  was  ineffectual  to  silence 
the  batteries,  and  they  were  forced  to  withdraw,  the  Por- 
midabiU,  which  alone  had  been  closely  engaged,  having 
her  armour  intact,  but  her  spars  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces, 
her  deck  furrowed  and  in  places  penetrated  by  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  fifty-five  of  her  crew  hers  de  cetnhal.  Albini 
witli  his  rrigate  and  his  gunboats  tried  in  ^-ain  to  dis> 
embark  the  troops.  A  heavy  surf  was  breaking  on  tbc 
shore,  and  the  operation  was   abandoned  af^cr  two  hours 
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of  hopeless  confusion,  while  an  Austrian  battalion  watched 
from  safe  cover  on  the  shore. 

At  daybreak  on  the  zoth  the  squailron  was  further  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  the  Piemontc  with  a  battalion  of 
marines  on  board.  The  day  was  fine,  with  a  fog  over  the 
sea  tn  the  north-westward,  but  the  surf  still  beat  on  the 
shore.  Nevertheless,  I'crsano,  a  little  after  seven  o'clock, 
signalled  to  Albini  to  try  3|;ain  to  land  the  troops,  adding 
to  them  the  marines  of  the  Pifmonle,  while  the  ironclads 
were  to  renew  the  attack  upon  San  Giorgio.  His  reason 
for  giving  these  orders  was  that  his  coal  was  running 
short,  and,  unless  Ltssa  were  ta^cn  at  once,  he  would  have 
to  go  back  to  Ancona  for  a  fresh  suppSy,  without  having 
effected  anything.  To  do  that  might  cost  him  his  com- 
mand. At  the  same  time  he  had  jicrsuadcd  himself  that 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  TcgcthofTs  fleet,  and  that 
as  his  outpost  ship,  the  Esploratore,  on  the  previous  evening 
had  not  even  seen  a  cloud  of  smoke  or  a  sail  on  Che 
horizon,  the  Austrian  mcn-of>war  must  he  still  at  anchor 
at  Pola,  and  the  telegram  seized  at  Lesina  a  mere  ruse  dt 
guerre  to  frighten  him  off. 

At  eight  o'clock  two  of  the  ironclads  were  off  Camisa, 
where  they  were  to  make  a  diversion.  The  Fonttidabife 
was  putting  her  wounded  on  board  the  hospital  ship  ;  the 
rest  of  the  ironclads  were  standing  in  towards  San  Giorgio. 
Albini  with  the  wooden  ships  and  gunboats  had  every 
boat  and  launch  in  his  squadron  in  the  water  full  of 
soldiers  and  marines.  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things 
a  despatch- boat  was  seen  coming  quickly  out  of  the  rainy 
mist  that  obscured  the  view  to  the  north-west,  signalling 
as  she  came  that  a  fleet  was  in  sight — which  could  be  none 
other  than  TcgethofTs  squadron  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
Lissa,  Pcrsano  at  once  signalled  to  Albini  to  re-embark 
the  troops,  and  to  the  whole  fleet  to  concentrate  and  form 
line  of  battle  in  front  of  Lissa.  Soon  after  the  d-iy  began 
to  get  finer,  and  through  a  break  in  the  mist  he  saw  on 
the  northern  horizon  the  rising  smoke  of  the  enemy's 
fleet. 

The  Austrian  fleet  steamed  slowly  toward*  Lissa,  while 
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the  Italian  mei)-of>Tv-ar  formed  in  line  of  battle  lo  oppose 
them.     It  was  not  till  near  ten  o'clock  that  the  two  fleets 
closed.    Seldom  was  there  so  unequal  a  conflict.    Mere 
numbers  of  ships  and  guns  do  not  show  the  difTerence 
between  the  two  ticcta.    TcgethofT  had  been  placed  In 
command  of  a  stjuadron,   in   which  only  two  ships— the 
Fer4i/taHii-Max  and  the  Hapsburg — were  at  all  fitted  by 
build,  armour,  or  t;uns,  to  take  part  in  a  great  engagement. 
and  even  these  were  individually  inferior  to  many  of  the 
ships  of  Pcrsano's  fleet     The  rest  of  the  seven  Austrian 
ironclads   were  small  ships  with  thin  armour  and  weak 
guns.    They  were,  it  was  true,  to  be  supported  by  fourteen 
other  vessels  of  war,  hut  of  these  not  one  was  armoured  ; 
seven  of  them  were  old  wooden  frigates,  the  largest  of 
which  was  the  Kaiter.  a  ship  of  ninety-two  guns,  carrying 
the  flag  of  Commodore  Pctz  ;  the  other  seven  were  small 
wooden  vessels  little  above  the  gunboat  class.    There  were 
also  four  wooden  despatch  vessels  in  attendance  on  the 
fleet.     On  board  of  all  thcbc  wooden  ships  there  was  not  a 
single  gun  that  could  possibly  injure  the  armour  of  the 
Italian  ironclads  ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  guns  of  the  Austrian 
fleet  were  thirty-two  and  sixty-four  pounders ;   even  Uie 
ironclads  did  not  carry  guns  of  sufficient  weight  to  be 
really  effccti\'c.     Such  were  the  ships.     The  crews  were 
composed  of  men  who  for  the  most  part  had  been  only  a 
few  weeks  on  board.     But  one  thing  Tcgethoff  had — a  stafT 
of  ofllicers  well  trained  and  full  of  his  own  determination 
to  peril  e\'erytlung  in  order  to  uphold   the  honour  of 
Austria  in  the  Adriatic     Me  had  said  lo  his  Government 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  "  Give  me  the  ships,  such  as 
they  arc,  and  I  will  make  use  of  them  •*'  and  at  Pola  and 
Fasana,  where  the  fleet  wa«  moored,  he  had  worked   day 
and  night  organizing,  drilling,  teaching,  until  his  crews  of 
Dalmatian  fishermen,  many  of  them  still  wearing  their 
ragged  juckcU   instead  of  a   uniform,  became  bodies  of 
disciplined  naval  gunners.      Above  all,  ofBccrs  and  men 
had  been  inspired  with  his  own  determined  spirit,  and  he 
knew  that    they    would    follow   him   anywhere.      In   the 
Italian  fleet  every  mechanical  appliance  was  perfect,  but 


this  excellent  discipline  was  wantinEj.  So  far  as  the  ships 
went,  compared  to  that  of  Austria,  it  was  a  spcndid  fleet — 
ten  superb  ironclads  carrying  heavy  ^uns  and  massive 
nrmour,  one  of  them  alone,  the  Affoudntorf,  a  turrvted 
ram,  armed  with  3O0-poTindcr3,  being  theoretically  a  match 
for  several  of  TcffelhofTs  ironclads  united.  Besides  these, 
to  encounter  the  Axistrian  wooden  ships,  there  were  seven 
Bnc  fifty-^n  frigates  (shipA  of  the  old  Piedmontefte  and 
Neapolitan  navies)  as  well  as  four  corvettes  and  seven 
gunboats.  In  numbers  of  ships,  of  ^uns  and  of  men,  in 
weight  and  power  of  guns  and  in  thiclcnesR  of  armour,  the 
Italian  fleet  was  beyond  all  comparison  superior  to  that  of 
Austria ;  but  the  bold,  cntcrprisinf;  genius  of  Tcficthoff 
had  no  match  in  Pcrsano,  and  the  determined  discipline  of 
the  Austrian  crews  was  far  above  that  of  the  sailors  and 
marines  who  manned  the  long  line  of  vessels  that,  bearing 
the  tricolour  of  United  Italy,  lay  off  IJssa  on  the  battle 
morning. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  Austrian  ships  with  their  black 
hulls  driving  at  full  speed  through  the  broken  water  closed 
with  the  grey  lines  of  the  Italian  fleet'  Tcgcthoff  led  in 
the  Ferdinand- M ax ;  in  the  second  h'nc  Pctz,  in  the  old 
/Tfi/jiTf,  was  leading  the  wooden  ships.  The  Italian  iron- 
clads were  formed  in  three  columns,  the  centre  column 
headed  by  the  flagship  ^t'  d'ffalia.  At  the  last  moment 
Persano  had  left  her  and  gone  on  board  of  the  Affondalorf, 
but  most  of  his  captains  «'cre  unaware  of  the  change,  and 
looked  in  vain  to  the  Ri^  d' Italia  for  si;jnals  so  long  as  her 
masts  could  be  seen,  while  they  disregarded  the  signals 
made  from  the  Affendatan.  Thus  Pcrsano's  leaving  his 
flagship  was  a  source  of  endless  confusion.  Indeed,  the 
whole  battle  was  confused  from  the  moment  it  began. 
Tegethoff,  conscious  of  his  weakness  in  gun  power  and 
armour,  and,  knowing  that  a  prolonged  conflict  of  artillery 
must  end  in  the  destruction  of  his  fleet,  had  told  his  cap- 
tnins  that   tliough    none  of   their  ships  were    regularly 

*  Al  Ancona  Pcisiiio  had  painicd  all  his  ships  grey,  a  colour  which 
niA(l«  il  very  easy  for  ihe  Au»tnans  10  pick  them  oul  and  disiingnis^ 
ihcm  Trom  ihcir  own  black  ships. 


constructed  nuns,  they  should  fight  as  ir  they  vrcre,  and 
"  ram  away  at  everything  they  saw  painted  grey."  This 
unexpected  attack,  instead  of  a  battle  between  ships 
rangfcd  broadside  to  broadside,  completely  deranged  the 
by  no  means  definite  plan  Persano  lud  formed.  The 
Austrians,  opening  fire  as  the  lines  met,  fairly  rushed  in 
amoniv  the  Italiaa  ironclads.  The  Austrian  guns  were 
well  scrvcil,  and,  though  their  shot  fell  like  pebbles  from 
the  massive  sides  of  the  Italian  ships,  the  heavy  clouds  of 
smoke  in  which  the  combat-intj  were  soon  wrapped,  by 
adding  to  the  confuiion,  embarrassed  the  Italian  captains, 
and  thus  aided  the  Austrian  captains  who  knew  perfectly 
what  was  to  be  done,  while  their  enemies  were  looking  for 
signals  that  the  smoke  itself  would  have  rendered  unin- 
telligible even  had  they  known  where  their  admiral  was. 
In  the  mid^t  of  this  dense  smoke,  TcgctholT,  standing  on 
the  bridge  of  the  Ftrdinand-Max,  suddenly  saw  close 
ahead  a  huge  grey  ship,  with  the  flashes  of  her  heavy 
Armstrong  guns  blaxing  out  from  her  long  row  of  ports. 
Instantly  the  order  to  ram  was  given,  and  the  FtrdinaHd' 
Max  with  engines  at  full  speed,  struck  the  enemy's  vessel 
fair  on  the  side  amidships.  As  rapidly  as  she  had  come 
the  Austrian  ship  reversed  her  engines  and  drew  back. 
Peering  through  the  smoke  TcgcthofTsaw  the  masts  of  hLs 
enemy  lean  over  and  disappear,  and  then  the  tremendous 
rush  of  water  and  the  floating  spars  and  wreck  told  him 
that  an  Italian  ironclad  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  the  flagship  ^t*  </'//(>/(<*.  She  had  sunk 
in  one  minute,  carrying  with  her  400  men  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea.' 

Fired  by  this  first  success,  the  brave  Austrian  admiral 
sought  another  foe,  and  soon  found  one  in  the  Paltstro. 
The  Italian  sliip  tried  to  avoid  his  terrible  onset,  but  he 
pursued  her,  and,  driving  his  bow  full  into  'the  enemy's 
stem,  smashed  to  pieces  her  nidder  and  steering  gear. 
The  PaUstro,  almost  as  helpless  as  a  floating  log,|was  then 
raked  and  set  on  fire  by  Austrian  slicUb.     By  great  efforts 

^  AinonKit  tlicm  was  the  depniy  Boggio,  who  had  not  followed 
PenalM  when  he  tr.aiul'crrcd  fail  iljig  10  ibe  Affi»*ldat^rt. 


she  was  dragged  out  of  the  fifiht,  with  the  dark  smoke  of 
confiiigration  issuing  from  her  ports,  all  her  guns  silent, 
and  her  pumps  working  to  deluge  the  magazine.  The 
olhcr  Italian  ironclads  were  more  fortunate,  in  so  far 
that  they  for  the  most  part  avoided  the  Austrian  bows,  but 
in  so  doing  they  broke  their  line,  and  were  driven  hither 
and  thither  at  the  will  of  their  enemy.  Vacca,  with  the 
wooden  ships  of  the  Italian  fleet,  hung  off  at  a  distance, 
firing  long  shots  that  fell  into  the  sea.  Not  so  Petz  with 
the  Austrian  wooden  walls.  He  drove  the  wooden  bow  of 
the  Kaiser  more  than  once  against  the  iron  side  of  the  R^ 
di  P^rtoffalh.  damaging  the  Italian  ship  severely,  though 
he  failed  to  sink  her.  The  terrible  Affoiuiatore  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Ri:  Twice  she  tried  to  ram  the  Kaiser, 
and  twice  Pctz,  watching  the  favourable  moment,  swung 
his  ship  round,  and  not  only  avoided  her,  but  poured  his 
broadside  down  upon  her  decks,  piercing  them  in  many 
places,  shattering  every  boat  and  wooden  fitting,  cutting 
an  anchor  adrift  from  its  davits,  and  shooting  down  the 
sailors  who  rushed  up  from  a  hatchway  to  secure  it.  After 
this  Pcrsano  io  the  Affomiatore  made  no  further  attempt 
to  emuLitc  the  deeds  of  TcgethofF  and  Petz.  But,  sur- 
rounded as  she  was  by  three  of  the  enemy's  ironclads,  the 
Kaiser  suflcred  severely.  The  heavy  shot  of  the  Italian 
ship  tore  through  her  as  if  her  sides  were  paper,  and  had 
not  some  of  her  consorts  come  to  her  assistance  and 
extricated  her,  she  would  have  been  sunk  or  set  on  fire. 
As  it  was,  she  drew  out  of  close  action  with  more  than  a 
hundred  of  her  men  lying  in  their  blood  beside  her  guns. 
But  still  her  flag  was  flying,  and  still  at  long  range  her 
batteries  kept  up  their  fire. 

This  was  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle,  but  it  was  as 
brief  as  it  was  terrible.  Though  the  last  shot  at 
Lissa  was  not  fired  till  nearly  four  hours  after  the  first, 
the  actual  close  fight  lasted  something  less  than  an 
hour.  Gradually  the  fleets  separated.  Tegethoff  pass- 
ing through  the  heart  of  the  hostile  line  of  battle  and 
bearing  up  for  Lissa,  tlic  point  to  which  from  the  first  his 
course  had  been  directed.     It  was  a  moment  of  proud 
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triumph  for  him  when  he  saw  that  the  Imperial  flag  of 
Austria  was  still  waving:  on  the  forts,  and  that  his  rescue 
had  been  as  timely  as  it  was  glorious.  Glancing  back,  he 
saw  his  fleet  following  in  well-ordered  lines,  the  rearward 
ships  still  hurling  their  shot  at  the  scattered  squadrons  of 
Pcrsano. 

"  Where  is  the  Ri  if  Italia  7  "  signalled  Vacca  from  his 
flagship  in  the  wooden  squadron.  "  Sunk  I  "  was  the 
brief  reply  from  the  nearest  ship.  Not  knowing  that 
t'ersano  was  on  board  the  Affondatore  Vacca  supposed 
that  he  was  gone  down  in  the  Ri^  and  by  another  signal 
ordered  the  whole  licet  to  concentrate  and  form  in  line. 
A  similar  signal  from  the  Affondatore  showed  him  that 
I'crsano  was  still  commanding.  Close  by  the  AffMndatort 
the  Palestro,  enveloped  in  smoke,  was  slowly  making  her 
way  to  rearward  of  the  now  reforming  line.  Her  captaio 
thought  he  had  successfully  drowned  tlic  powder  in  his 
magazine,  and  was  trying  to  extinguish  the  6rc  in  hia 
lower  decks.  His  men,  seeing  Pcrsano  on  board  the  ram, 
gave  him  a  cheer.  It  had  hardly  ceased  when  with  a 
fearful  crash  the  Palestra  blew  up,  her  shattered  fragments 
scattering  far  over  the  sea, 

Pcrsano,  with  two  of  his  finest  ships  destroyed,  reformed 
his  line.  Opposite  him  in  long  array  lay  TegelholTs  fleet, 
nowstationcdacrossthcopcningoftbcchanncl  between  Lissa 
and  Lcsina,  steam  up,  guns  run  out,  men  at  their  (juaitcrs, 
all  ready  to  renew  the  fight  in  case  of  attack,  but  having 
no  object  to  gain  by  renewing  the  attack,  for  Lii^a  was  now 
safe.  The  position  was  much  the  some  as  on  llie  evening 
of  Custozza.  The  victors  were  still  inferior  in  force  to  the 
vanquished,  so  great  had  the  disparity  been  at  the  outset 
Had  I'crsano  renewed  tlic  attack  he  could  still  have  out- 
matched every  ship  in  TcgcthofTs  squadron  ;  but  after  his 
Hcet  had  lain  for  awhile  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  at  a 
respectful  distance,  he  signalled  to  steam  for  Ancona,  and 
towards  evening  from  the  forts  of  Lissa  no  Italian  sail  was 
in  sight.  Tcgethoff  had  won  a  complete  victory  where  he 
bc)ic\-ed  he  was  going  upon  a  desperate  cntcri>risc,  one  m 
which  his  best  hope  had  been  to  sell  hi»  life  dearly,  and 
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by  his  valour  save  the  honour  of  Austria  on  the  sea,  even 
if  his  weak  fleet  were  destroyed  by  superior  force.  It  wjb 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  lying  under  the  guns  of  i'ola  while 
Fersano  was  at  sea,  that  he  had  rushed  to  what  alt  iLuropc 
bclitrvcd  was  certain  destruction,  and  he  had  won  the 
glorious  triumph  his  devoted  heroism  deserved.  Nor  had 
his  victory  co3t  him  ilc.ir.  On  board  the  Kaiser,  indeed, 
105  men  had  fallen,  but  only  31  in  all  the  otlicr  ships 
together.  The  ships  themselves  were  sound.  Here  and 
there  a  plate  was  .scored  or  started,  a  timber  pierced  or  a 
spar  shot  away  ;  but  the  (tcet  was  as  fit  for  battle  as  it  bad 
be«n  in  the  morning.  In  fact  the  Italians  had,  with  all 
their  heavy  gtins,  fought  so  badly  that  the  fleet  they  were 
to  destroy  had  hardly  suiTcrcd  at  all.  The  Italian  loss  was 
terrible — thcAVrf'/Zd/w  sunk  and  400  drowned,  the  PaUstro 
bluwn  up  and  230  killed  by  the  explosion  or  drowned  after 
it,  99  men  hors  de  combat  im  board  the  other  ships — in  all  a 
loss  of  2  ironclads  ami  more  than  700  men,  and  with  this  a 
heavier  loss  in  the  blow  dealt  against  the  honour  of  the 
btngdoin,  which  bad  in  vain  aspired  to  be  a  great  power 
on  the  sea. 

Lissa  ranks,  not  with  Custozza,  but  above  it  It  was 
the  Novara  of  the  seas.  Far  away  in  distant  Mexico  the 
news  of  the  battle  was  borne  to  the  hapless  Maximilian  at 
Qucretaru.  It  was  one  of  his  last  pleasures.  *'  Well  done, 
my  old  friend  1 "  he  exclaimed,  as  they  told  him  of  T^c- 
tlioffs  deeds  of  daring.  It  was  Maximilian  who,  as  an 
archduke  and  admiral  of  Austria,  had  formed,  working  in 
concert  with  Tegcthofl",  the  (Icet  that  contjuercd  at  I,issa; 
and,  but  for  Napoleon's  transatlantic  schemes  of  ambition, 
lie  would  doubtless  have  stood  by  TcgcthoJT  on  the  deck 
of  the  Firdinand-Max  and  shared  the  glories  of  the  day. 

Arrived  at  Ancona,  Pcrsano  was  weak  enough  (o 
announce  tliat  he  had  encountered  the  Austrians  off  Lissa, 
and  that,  tliough  he  had  suffered  severely  in  the  battle,  he 
had  remained  master  of  the  waters  in  which  it  took  place. 
The  foundation  of  this  story  was,  that  Tcgcthoff  had  not  a  " 
second  timcatt;:cked  him  after  tlic  relief  of  l,is3.i.  For  three 
days,  at  Florence  and  throughout  Italy,  there  were  rejoicings 
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over  the  supposed  victory.  Then  suddenly  it  became  known 
tliat  Lissa  was  not  a  victory  but  a  defeat;  and  the  blow 
was  more  terrible  than  it  would  lia%'e  been  had  Peraano 
had  the  manliness  to  say  atonce  what  had  really  occurred. 
tic  was  deprived  of  his  command,  tried  for  cowardice  and 
incompetence,  acquitted  of  the  first  charge,  but  for  the 
second  deprived  of  his  rank  and  decorations,  and  dis- 
misscil  from  the  service  with  dishonour.  Thus  closed  the 
career  of  the  agent  of  Cavour  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  the 
treacherous  promoter  of  the  revolution  of  Naples,  the 
bombarder  of  Ancona.  There  was  more  than  poetic 
justice  in  the  fact  that  from  Ancona  the  fleet  sailed  for 
Lissa,  to  Ancona  it  came  back  defeated,*  Even  in  the 
harbour  it  was  not  secure ;  for  a  few  days  after  the  battle 
a  slight  breeze  drove  a  heavy  swell  into  the  port,  and  the 
great  ram  /t/famiafarf,  badly  managed  by  her  incompetent 
crew,  sank  at  her  anchors.  Lissa  ami  Custozza,  the  only 
great  conflicts  of  the  war  of  1866  in  Italy,  had  proved 
Austrian  supremacy  over  the  new  kingdom  by  land  and 
sea ;  and  it  was  with  but  little  satisfaction  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  took  posicssion  of  Venetia.  After  a  long 
armLstice  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Vienna 
on  October  3rd.  On  the  9th  Count  Mcnsdorffpiavc  up  to 
hU-nabrca  the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy — the  old  diadem  of  the 
Lombard  kings  ;  within  a  week  the  Quadrilateral  and  the 
forls  of  Venice  were  e\-acuatcd.  licfore  the  annexation 
was  completed  there  was  the  formality  of  a  f-It-diicih-  ill 
Venetia,  It  was  an  utterly  useless  proceeding,  the 
probable  object  of  it  being  to  sive  a  kind  of  confirmation 
to  the  previous  yUbiicius  of  i860,  by  showing  that  the 
principle  was  to  be  generally  carried  ouL  The  votes  were 
declared  to  be,  for  annexation  641,758,  against  691.  On 
the  7lh  of  November,  the  king  entered  Venice  in  stale 
— it  could  hardly  be  called  in  triumph.  The  troops  that 
presented  arms  had  seen  Cuslojiza.  The  ships  that  lay  tu 
seaward  of  the  forts  were  those  that  had  escaped  from  Lissa, 

*  'i'be  Sillers  of  Charily  had  ju»l  left  Amoai  for  Kooie,  eipdlnl 
Uy  ibc  taw  for  the  Mippresiioii  uf  uioamieriM.  The^  vrcfc  teoillcij 
try  a  tclcgr»n  to  tciid  feniaiio's  u-ouudcd  men. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  KCVOLT  OF  PALERMO. 


A  LOCAL  and  unsuccessful  insurrection  is  often  of  no  more 
importance,  and  no  more  worthy  of  detailed  record,  than 
a  street  riot;  but  there  arc  times  when  such  an  outbreak 
throws  a  broad  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
which  it  talccs  place.  Such  \%  the  case  with  the  revolt  of 
Palermo  in  the  autumn  of  iSOG. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons  Sicily  had  enjoyed 
exceptional  privileges.  There  wa-s  light  taxation,  and  no 
conscription.  Life  and  property  were  safe,'  and  the 
island  was  prosperous.  Nevertheless  the  Sicilians,  and 
especially  t)ie  people  of  Palermo,  were  di.scoii tented.  They 
were  continually  declaring  cither  for  the  Spanwh  Consti- 
tution of  1812  and  a  Parliament,  or  for  the  independence 
of  Sicily.  In  every  movement  PaU-nno  with  its  fiery 
turbulent  populace— the  people  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers— 
took  the  lead.'  Undoubtedly  they  had  grievances  to 
complain  of.  The  governors  of  Sicily,  and  their  agents, 
were  at  times  too  fond  of  showing  the  uiain  Hi  fcr  without 
thc^dM/  de  velours.  But  the  material  advant-igat  which 
they  enjoyed  were  a  very  tangible  compensation,  and 
thoic  advantages  they  lost  by  the  change  of  government 
in    1S60,   while    the    government    became    sterner,    less 

'  ■'  Murray's  Guide  tn  Sicily  "  for  many  years  warned  travellers  that 
ibc  Sicilifm  roads  were  not  as  snfc  as  ihcy  ti.id  hecti  under  the  rale 
of  tlic  Bourbon  Government,  which,  "  whaleier  iis  f.iulis,  hnd  at  Icasi 
the  merit  lli.-tl  il  kept  ihe  roads  ihroughout  its  dominions  M  secure  (or 
travellers  as  those  of  Northern  Luropc." 

'  Palermo  hjis  been  the  scene  of  len  seriotiE  insurrections,  sucecsfl- 
ful  or  unsuccessful,  in  the  fifty  years  from  1820  (o  1870,  The  dates  of 
these  movements  arc— i8zo,  18:4,  rSji,  1S37. 184S,  1850.  i8$6,  1859, 
]26o.a.iid  1866. 
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forbearing,  and  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  so  efficient 
in  protecting  life  and  property.  The  Garibaldian  dictaturc 
of  i860  threw  everything  into  confusion,  If  it  liberated 
political  prisoners,  it  also  set  free  a  htKt  of  ^mtwx,  high' 
wayinen  and  cut-throats.  It  broUc  up  the  efficient  civil 
admioistration  and  police  of  the  Bourbons,  and  substituted 
for  it  a  loose  organization  of  inefficient  place-hunters. 
And  even  these  men  were  not  given  a  fair  6cld  for  their 
exertions.  They  were  continually  and  aimlessly  changed 
and  superseded.'  In  Sicily,  as  everywhere  else,  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  local  nccdj  or  local  peculiarities.  One 
hard-and-fast  mould  was  pressed  down  upon  a  by  no 
means  pliant  population,*  and  those  who  complained  too 
loudly  were  imprisoned.  Such  a  system  could  only  result 
in  general  discontent  and  disorganization,  especially  when 
a  wide-sweeping  conscription,  heavy  taxej,  forced  loans, 
and  depreciated  paper  currency  were  working  out  the 
material  ruin  of  thousands. 

Six  years  of  misrule  had  already  effectually  disorganized 
Sicily,  when  in  the  summer  of  1866  the  policy  of  the 
government  at  Florence  supplied  fresh  causes  of  discontent. 


*  Kudiiii,  the  syndic  of  I'alcTrao,  wioic  to  Ricasoli,  Ociobcr  nth, 
1866 : — "  1  must  say  frankly  that  many  grave  and  rcspcctat>lc  people 
kicgtn  to  doubt  if  there  has  been  anything  deserving  lo  be  olted  n 
'  local  government  in  Palcmio  at  all.  I  cannot  clurgo  my  memory 
with  all  the  names  of  thnsc  who  haw  successively  admintitered  the 
province  in  the  course  of  sIk  year* ;  ihesc  perpetual  cbaii{;et  have 
siampod  llie  Government  witti  a  character  of  weakncn  nnii  incun- 
suncy."  It  ap|>cars  that  there  were,  in  all,  seventeen  dicuiors  or 
prefects  in  llicse  six  years  i  that  is,  caclt  ruled  about  f jur  and  a  lulf 
momhs. 

'  The  Quiirttrly  KiVietv,  January.  1SA7,  quotes  the  fullowing  vottla 
writlcn  by  an  Italian,  a  Liberal,  the  .tuttioi  of  tlie  Auanbut  Hi 
I'aUrma  ^  Cfft'tnta  II,Uij»a : — "  Though  the  Stales  wliieh  ihc  VK^yo. 
lution  united  were  all  Italian  they  were  made  up  of  oummunittc^ 
irhose  nature,  temper,  institutions  and  ncccssiliei  varied  f^caily.  No 
Hcrioiis  nttcnipt  lias  bccQ  made  lo  &tn:ly  ihcsc  vjrjiii^  necessities, 
institutions  and  balntt,  to  guidctbc  intcoductioD  QfthentwiiiiiiiutiuRi 
nmong  them,  or  to  consider  the  tn.-inner  in  vhi:h  tli»«  new  insiitu- 
tions  irtwild  alfect  ibcm.  Alt  tfuti  hui  Ar.-a  J>*ite  km  iVi-Jt  la  four  n^i 
tktii  iMt  upon  thiir  heads,  more  iiii  it  lUlax-  </  virjlA  tAsa  lii^  a 
icfiis»iMl  rfrti-."— C-  AT.,  p.  13a. 
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increased  ihc  misery  and  disorder,  and  at    last    brought 
matters  to  n  crisis.    Around  Palermo  the  countxy  swarmed 
with  brigands.    A  walk  or  a  drive  beyond  the  walls  was  a 
dangerous  enterprise.    Assasslttations  were  frequent ;  and 
weaUhy  men  were  carried  off  and  held  to  ransom.     TTk 
brigands  were  not  isolated  individuals  or  small  bands;  a 
great,  secret  organization  rendered   tlieir  operations    at 
once  profituble    and    secure.      A  ^tem  of   terror  and 
secrecy  had  grown  up  in  the  island,  cye-wttncsscs  refused 
to  give  evidence  of  deeds  of  violence,  even  the  dying 
victim  of  assasinatioQ  refused   to  name  or  describe  his 
murderer.    The  law  was  powerless.    Mundreds  of  refrac- 
tory conscripts  fled  to  the  hills,  and  joined  the    brigand 
binds;  the  declaration    of  war  against  Austria    further 
reinforced  them,  for  many  a  Sicilian,  when  called  out  for 
military  service,  preferred  to  lal<e  to  the  hilU.     Sicily,  and 
c-pecially  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  was  in  a  state  of 
.inarchy,   which  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  from  civil 
war.*    At  the  same  time,  while  the  danger  increased,  the 

*  The  ^artcrly  Resieto  (Jatiii.-iry,  1 86?)  gave  tUe  following 
maryof  deeds  of  violence  in  ihc  province,  nportcd  in  one  of  the 
Palermo  pspert,  the  Amke  tiel  }'np«h,  Augutt  ttt  lo  September  i^ib. 
IS66.  Tlie  diitci  nrc  those  t>r  the  reports,  not  of  the  acts  ;«> 
August  \%\.  Attack  on  mail  3[  Pinnotlo  de'  Vicari ;  courier  murtlenvL 
L'nrahinccr  miirdctcd  at  PortcUn  di  Marc.  and.  D^ind  of  twcDiy.fiw 
men  attacked  farm  al  La  Graila;  pioprictor  murdered.  3rd.  Three 
cnrabinecn  fired  on  near  Fartinico ;  one  killed, another  wounded.  In 
Marincoihirty-siK  brigands  aiinck  hoii»e  or  a  notary  and  carry  him 
ofT  to  be  held  to  ransom.  \\\  Alcamo  one  Patii  oiuideied  bj-  robbers.  1 
Bih.  Mail  from  M.iisnia  attacked  at  Fiiiinc  l*'reddo  :  one  pasK-ngcr 
killed,  all  robbed  and  stripped.  10th.  Itaiid  seen  near  Lcrcara,  sup* 
posed  authors  of  unsuccessful  attack  on  Girjtcmi  mail.  nth.  The 
roiiimuncs  of  Isncllo,  PoHmI,  Collcsano  .md  Cratieri  infc»)cd  by  a 
b.-ind,  wlio  in  fifteen  days  have  held  two  men  lo  ransom.  12th.  Two 
proprietoni,  near  Ptanotto  de'  Vicar!,  held  to  ransom.  Anned  retUi- 
ance  to  carabineccs  near  Tntbia.  1 5ih.  Armed  resistance  to  cam- 
blneers  near  Mcinreale,  i6ih.  In  the  S.  Polo  suburb  of  P.ilemio  a 
rich  proprietor  c.irricd  off.  i7ih.  Numerous  ilire.iteuinf;  letters.  An 
armcii  Ciir^ivan  of  travellers  fired  on  between  Alcamo  and  PAitinico  j 
one  killed,  .-tnd  one  iroimdcd.  rgth.  Farmer  of  Borjtelto  murdeied 
tciurninK  from  bis  fields.  Two  pricsls  ait.ickcd  on  wa>-  from  Gibel- 
tina  to  Palermo,  zisl.  Same  band  ih.-it  attacked  lh«  priests  killed 
two  soldiers  and  a  policeman  ;   mangled  the  bodies.     A  genttemaQi 
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means  of  rcstsling  it  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
array  of  Italy,  though  strong  upon  paper,  was  weak  in 
fact  J  and  to  make  up  tlie  armies  that  fought  at  Custozza 
and  marched  into  Vcnetia  under  Cialdini,  the  country  was 
denuded  of  troops.  In  the  province  of  Palermo  only 
a  handful  of  raw  recruits  were  left.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  special  eauscs  of  discontent.  The  summer  was  a 
dry  one,  the  crops  poor  and  bread  dear.  On  the  issue 
of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  the  contractors  found 
themselves  unable  to  carry  on  the  raihvay  works  in  Sicily, 
and  five  tJiousand  men  were  at  once  deprived  of  employ- 
ment.   The  sweeping  destruction  of  what  remained  of  the 

.tUockcdby-in  armed  paR)'  near  the  Villi*  Glultu  {P^Icnno).  Two 
punies  of  N.itional  Guards  and  others  make  an  unsuccc&Brul  attack 
oil  the  band  W'hicli  c.irried  olT  the  proprietors  on  the  iilh.  33rd.  A 
vullcy  fitctl  by  a.  Mroiig  band  on  cacabineers  near  i'juro.  35th.  IVa 
carters  muidired  on  high  road  near  Sia.  C;tierina  Villaiunn.  361I1. 
Kobbcrs  Attack  train  of  wine  cans  in  Pianoito  dc*  Vkati,  bat  are 
driven  olT  by  carabineers  after  some  liririi;.  Two  monks  ailiickcd 
bctn-ecn  A^pra  and  llaKheria.  38th.  Robbery  and  brutal  murder  of 
two  persons  In  a  hoiite  in  outskiits  of  Palermo.  An  old  shepherd 
inuidcTcd  near  Termini.  A  house  attacked  at  Acqua  de"  Cururi, 
and  the  lii^hwray  there  hdd  n^injt  all  comers.  Xlo&kclry  heiird  for 
three  hours  near  Mi^ittncri.  =9<li.  Incendiary  fire  in  the  Royal  Forest 
of  Ficuiu.  3olh.  Skirmish  with  a  targe  body  of  outUu-s  on  the  bill 
near  1'ottetl.i  dclla  Paglia.  The  farlganda  shJonted  "Viva  U  KcpuU- 
lica  r  September  ist.  Oflicer  of  caral>ineers  tnurdercd  in  the  Piaxxa 
of  Monidle.  Near  Mi^ilmeri  a  young  man,  known  to  belon};  to  the 
baiulitii.shot  by  an  unknown  hand.  Altenipt  to  fire  a  house  in  Meuo 
Monrcale  (suburb  of  Palemio).  Koad  between  Palermo  anil  I'anro 
held  against  all  comcnt ;  many  robbed,  t>eaten  and  wounded.  4ih. 
Numciouj  bands  rcponcd  on  hillt  of  CanaTcro  near  Monnale.  Near 
Corleonc  encounter  bdwccn  police  and  armed  baud  ;  one  of  the  latter 
killed,  jth.  Len^bcncd  cncotmtet  at  Caluvuiuro  with  fifteen 
nvounted  outlaw*.  In  the  Contradx.  BmiKaecio,  two  fhots  fired  at 
ZapMto,  ex-cavalry  soldier,  since  dead.  Ttb.  Nnmcrovtnnned  bjtnds 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo.  Two  carters  shot  near  Solunto. 
Bagheria  become  a  great  re«ort  of  outUwt ;  no  day  pasici  without  a 
robbery  or  a  murder,  i  itb.  EngaK^meni  with  n  band  of  100  outlaws 
on  Monte  Cuccio  (.nbout  six  tnilce  from  Palermo).  Doings  of  a  band 
between  Poraui  and  Pagluirclt!.  Six  outlaws  "held  the  pass"  rtcar 
Alcanm.  robbing  all  who  (ussed.  i:ib.  Twdrc  armed  men  attacked 
a  carria^o  near  lla^beria.  passengers  robbed  and  maltreAled.  In  the 
CicmatU  di  Siii/i",  the  CorcmmeDt  paper,  oaly  ene  of  these  events 
was  reported. 
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rcHgiotis  orders,  decreed  by  the  Central  Government,  caused 
uitlcspread  discontent.  Tliey  were  part  of  the  social 
system  of  Italy  and  Sicily;  and,  even  from  the  material 
point  of  view,  they  could  not  be  destroyed  without  %-ast  loss 
and  suffering.  The  prefect  of  Palermo,  Signor  Torelli,  in 
his  report  published  in  the  earlier  part  of  September,  lS6C. 
stated  that  the  number  of  persons  in  Talcrtno  alone,  who 
would  sunfer  partial  or  total  loss  of  subsistence  by  the 
abolition,  w.os  5000  ;  and  the  aggregate  annual  pay  of  the 
servants  and  other  dependents  of  the  nunneries  in  the 
city,  which  would  so  cease,  he  estimated  at  upwards  of 
1 3,cco/.  sterling  (327,47s  Hri).  Thus  even  those  who  could 
not  be  called  Catholics,  and  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
religious  orders  as  such,  yet  lool:cd  with  rc<;rct  upon  their 
destruction,  seeing  in  them  almoners  and  employers  of 
labour,* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  discontent,  anarchy  and  danger 
—a  danger  increased  twofold  now  that  an  unsuccessful 
war  had  demonstrated  the  wcal^ncss  of  United  Italy — the 
Government  at  Florence  shut  its  eyes  to  every  unpleasant 
fact,  and  Its  cars  to  all  unwelcome  news.  Organs  in  UieJ 
press  throughout  Italy  wrote  in  the  most  optimist  spirit. 
At  Palermo  the  local  government  followed  the  example 
of  Ricasoli  and  his  colleagues  in  the  capital.  Up  to  the 
very  day  of  the  outbreak  they  acted  as  if  public  order  was 
secure, .  and  though  the  s^ndarincrU  were  everywhere 
skirmishing  with  brigands  and  outlaws,  and  there  were 
rumours  ofa  coming  insurrection  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Republic  or  of  those  of  King  Francis,  tlicy  took  not  the 
slightest  precaution,  Palcimo  with  its  200,000  inhabi- 
tants had  a  garrison  of  only  2000  men,  and  these  mostly 

*  "Tlie  religious  orders."  says  die  Liberal  writer  of  ihe^«>v^Jl/rt  Ji 
Patfmto  t  Govfrao  ^Jlalia, ''  have  roots  dccpl/  entwined  in  ihe  struc- 
ture of  Catholic  sccicty  as  it  cxisis  in  Ualy,  but  inoic  juritcuUrly  \a 
Sicily;  nnfl  nhiUl  Italy  remains  Catliolic  lh«  clergy  luist  nluayi  con- 
lina«  to  be  an  important  social  elemciit.  In  rooting  up  tlic  orders  so 
violcnily  .is  has  been  done,  atiit  in  tieaiir^  the  clcijjy  on  aJI  (wcasions 
niUi  contempt  anij  di&lite,  \vliilht  the  GovcrnincDt  all  tlic  while  pro. 
fcsscs  its  conviction  thai  Italy  Is  to  remain  Catliolic,  it  ii  sowing 
t1tor.1l  diiorj^.anti.ition." 
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young  soldiers,  for  all  ihc  best  regiments  were  still  in 
Northern  Italy.  There  were  about  looo  more  in  the 
neighbouring  district.  Instead  of  asking  for  help  in  time, 
the  authorities  seemed  to  think  they  could  not  possibly 
need  reinforcements.  On  the  Sth  of  September  handbills 
were  circulated,  announcinu  the  immediate  proclamation 
of  the  Republic.  The  announcement  was  ridiculed.  Four 
days  after  General  Camozzt,  who  commanded  the  Na- 
lionitl  Guard  -which  had  ten  tlious^nd  citizens  on  il.t 
mtisterroUs,  proposed  to  the  prefect  TorelH  thit  it  should 
be  called  out  and  partly  embodied,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
eventualities.  But  Torclli  n:fu»:d  tu  bv-Kcvc  tliat  there  was 
any  real  danger.  On  Saturday,  the  t5th,  there  was  an 
luncasy  feeling  in  Talcrmo.  There  were  reports  of  an 
nmmincnt  attempt  at  revolution.  Most  people,  rcracra- 
bcring  former  rumours  of  the  kind,  did  not  attach  any 
import-ince  to  the  warning;  and  the  calm  inactivity  of 
the  authorities,  who  it  was  supposed  must  be  well  in- 
formal, rcnssurcd  many  even  of  those  who  were  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  reports  had  some  foundation.  Some, 
however,  took  the  precaution  of  laying  in  a  store  of  pro- 
visions for  use  sliould  the  shops  be  shut  and  tJic  niarkctii 
ccnpty  during  the  next  few  days.  Thc^ic  last  had  cause  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  prudence. 

In  order  to  understand  the  events  which  follow,  one 
must  know  something  of  the  topography  of  Palermo. 
I  ha%-c  already  given  a  slight  description  of  it  when 
narrating  the  revolution  of  liJ6o.  It  is  Ix-st  to  repeat  those 
particulars  here  and  add  some  other&  Palermo  is  a  walled 
city,  almost  square,  and  divided  into  four  parts  by  two 
broad  streets — the  Toledo  and  Uie  Via  Maqucda,  which 
intersect  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  where  Uicrc  is  a 
trge  open  space,  the  I'iazia  dei  Quattro  Cantoni.  The 
^Toledo  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long :  the  Maqucda 
about  a  mile.  Near  the  sciward  end  of  the  Toledo  arc 
the  Mint  and  the  Palace  of  the  Kinanze,  containing  the 
bank  and  the  Ircasuty.  At  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
town  is  the  citadel,  whicli  contained  a  great  store  of  arm^ 
and  ammunition.     From  the  citadel,  the  suburb  of  the 
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Borgo  led  to  the  gaol,  which  in  September,  \B6G,  held 
2500  prisoners.  Near  the  Quattro  Cantoni  are  the  Town 
Hall,  Post  Office,  and  University,  and  at  the  landward 
end  of  the  Toledo  stand  the  Royal  Palace,  looking  out 
on  a  great  square,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Archbishop's 
Talace.  It  wouIU  be  necessary,  in  case  of  infjurrection, 
to  hold  the  Town  Kail  and  the  Quattro  Cantoni,  on  which 
all  easy  communication  from  one  part  of  the  place  to 
another  depended ;  the  Palace;  the  Pinanzc,  which  con- 
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tained  upwards  of  a  million  stcrlirff  in  coin;  tlie  Citadel, 
and  the  gaol,  most  of  the  inmates  of  which  would  afford 
a  formidable  reinforcement  to  an  insurrection. 

Those  who  were  awake  in  Talermo  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  night  preceding  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September 
l6th,  heard  sharp  firing  in  the  direction  of  Monrcalc,  to 
the  west  of  the  city.  Later  in  the  night  shots  were  heard 
near  the  suburb  of  Porazzi.  Rut  these  were  not  very 
unusual  sounds  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and 
no  one  paid  much  attention  to  them.     A  little  bcfoK 
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daylight  bands,  amounting  in  tlie  aggregate  to  atout  4^) 
men,  overpowered  the  weak  posts  of  gendarmn  at  the 
Maqucda  and  Carina  gates,  and  penetrated  into  the  town. 
The  insurgents  were  well  armM ;  they  displayed  the  red 
flag  of  the  Republic,  and  several  of  them  wore  red  eap3 
and  scarves.  They  were  at  once  joined  by  other  bands 
formed  in  the  town.  In  small  parlies  they  attacked  the 
various  posts  of  gtnJannes  and  police  between  the  Via 
Maqucda  and  the  Canna  gate,  rapidly  got  complete 
possession  of  that  quarter  of  the  city,  and  occupied  in 
force  the  massive  buildings  of  four  lai^c  monasteries, 
which,  standing  not  far  from  each  other,  g-ave  ihcm 
as  their  basts  of  operations  a  fortress  of  no  contemptible 
strength. 

The  irregular  discharge  of  rifle  shots  here  and  there 
\a  the  streets,  about  daybreak,  roused  those  citizens  who 
were  not  in  the  plot,  and  who  had,  not  like  many  within 
the  walls,  been  eagerly  expecting  the  sound  through  the 
lost  two  or  tliree  hours  of  darliness.  The  prefect  Torelli 
at  the  Town  Hall  was  roused  by  news  of  the  insurrection, 
brought  him  by  j;ettifarmes  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
gates  and  hunted  down  the  Maqueda.  General  CamozEi, 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Marquis  Rudini,  the  syndic 
of  the  city,  now  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  sryon  joined  him 
at  the  Town  Hall.  There  was  a  post  of  the  National 
Guard  close  by,  and  Camozzi  ordered  the  drums  to  beat 
to  arms  in  the  street.  Very  few  of  the  brave  guardsmen 
anitwcred  the  summons,  but  ttiosc  that  did  come,  together 
with  some  of  Kudini  and  Torclli's  friends,  and  a  handful 
of  armed  police,  were  formed  by  Camozti  into  an 
irreguhir  garrison  for  the  Toivn  Hall  and  Post  Office, 
and  pickets  were  placed  in  the  adjoining  I'iaiza  of  the 
Quattro  Cantoni  where  Rudinfs  house  wa^  situated. 

Wliilc  this  little  force  was  being  got  together,  the  In- 
surgents were  spreading  through  the  city,  overpowering 
here  and  there  detached  parties  and  pickets  of  carabineers 
and  police,  and  arming  themselves  with  their  weapons. 
Tlicy  attacked  and  got  possession  of  Uie  Post  Office, 
and  then    made  an  attempt    on  the  Town    Hall,    but 
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they  were  driven  back  by  the  sharp  fire  of  the  de< 
fenders.  TorclH  then  got  down  from  the  Palace  Haifa 
company  of  soldiers,  and  with  these  and  a  few  of  the 
National  Guard  patrolled  the  streets,  the  rebeh  retiring 
towards  their  stronghold  whenever  they  met  him.  H« 
triwl  to  get  some  of  the  National  Guardsmen  to  rally  to 
bis  column,  but  not  one  answered  his  summons.  En- 
couraged however  by  his  unresisted  progress  through  the 
streets,  he  resolved  upon  a  demonstration  against  the 
quarter  held  by  the  rebels.  He  marched  up  the  ^laqueda, 
and  approached  the  monastery  of  the  Madonna  degti 
Stigtnali,  a  building  ninety  feet  high,  with  its  roof  sur- 
rounded by  a.  latticed  gallery,  from  which  the  rebel  sharp- 
shooters opened  a  weil-suslaincd  fire  on  the  troops.  They 
stopped,  and  began  to  retire  down  the  Maqueda ;  he  came 
back  to  the  Town  Hall  defeated  and  discouraged.  He 
gave  up  all  hope  of  getting  the  National  Gu.ird  together — 
not  a  few  of  them  were  with  the  rebels.'  This  was  the 
only  vigorous  act  of  the  authorities  on  that  Sunday,  v/hen, 
had  they  properly  used  the  forces  at  their  command,  they 
might  perhaps  have  nipped  the  rebellion  in  the  bud. 
Torelli  and  his  friends  showed  their  incapacity  for  com- 
mand by  deciding  to  make  the  Royal  Palace  their  head- 
quarters, instead  of  the  important  point  of  the  Quattro 
Cantoni  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  At  the  Cantoni 
they  had  posted  General  Camozzl  with  his  small  force  of 
gtndarmts  and  National  Guards.  These  exchanged  all 
day  a  desultory  fire  with  the  rebels,  who  kept  at  a  safe 
distance  up  the  Maqueda,  without  attempting  another 
attack.  In  other  parts  of  the  city  their  bands  ranged 
hither  and  thither,  coUccting  arms  and  recruits,  and  occa- 
sionally skirmishing  with  the  troops  and  gcndamitf. 
The  streets  were  deserted  by  all  but  the  combatants,  {or 
most  of  tlic  people  kept  indoors,  listening  to  the  shots,  and 


'  After  the  supprc^MOD  of  llic  tcbcllion  the  coiniranilani  and  those 
officers  who  had  dnne  their  duty  showed  their  feelins  towards  tlie 
conduct  of  their  breUucn  by  resigning  llicir  cammtnions,  a  step 
wliidi  the  king's  comiui&sioncrimnicdialclyfollou-cd  up b/ disbanding 
tbc  corps. 
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the  continual  pealing  of  the  tocsin  from  the  monasierics 
and  church  towers  held  by  the  insurgents. 

During  the  night  the  rebels  increased  in  numbers,  and  the 
firing  became  heavier  and  better Hustaincd.  Early  on  Mon- 
day morning  they  began  a  scries  Drper:(i3tent  attacks  on  the 
gaol  at  the  end  of  the  Borgo.  Their  great  object  was  to 
release  llndin,  a  popular  leader,  who  had  attempted  to  fict 
up  a  similar  insurrection  tlie  year  before,  but  had  failed 
and  been  kept  in  prison  ever  since.  They  also  surrounded 
the  military  school  in  the  Sta.  01iv.t  suburb  near  the 
Maqueda  gate.  As  there  were  no  provisions  in  the  in- 
stitution, the  commandant  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
insurgents.  He,  with  his  teaching  stsifiTani.!  the  130  young 
men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  schnol  were,  without 
suffering  any  ill-treat mcnt,  marched  to  the  monastery  of 
Santo  Spirito,  where  they  were  imprisoned  but  allowed 
to  communicate  with  their  friends.  The  rebels  plundered 
the  building  from  top  to  bottom,  and  found  numbers  of 
rifles.  Later  in  the  day  they  cut  to  pieces  two  companies 
of  regular  troops,  which  tried  hard  to  come  in  through  the 
suburbs  from  Partinico.  They  seized  the  barracks  of  the 
firemen,  occupied  the  Quattro  Cantoni,  sacked  and  burned 
down  the  house  of  the  Syndic  Kudini,  and,  closing  in 
upon  the  Town  Hall,  dug  out  and  cut  the  pipes  that  sup- 
plied it  with  water,  so  as  to  reduce  the  little  garrLson 
to  tlie  last  extremity.  The  citadel,  too,  was  surrounded 
on  the  land  side,  and  provisions  were  running  out,  so  that 
a  surrender  was  imminent. 

Early  on  Monday  mcrning  400  men  had  arrived  by 
sea  from  Mcfsina,  and  had  marched  up  the  Toledo,  to 
strengthen  the  garrison  of  the  Palace.  In  the  night  the 
Palace  was  further  reinforced  by  General  Camozzi  with 
bis  motley  troop  of  soldiers,  police  and  armed  civilians, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  attack  to  evacuate 
the  now  untenable  Town  Hall.  The  rebels  poured  into 
and  sacked  the  deserted  building,  some  of  them  tearing 
to  pieces  a  large  portrait  of  Garibaldi  which  adorned  it. 
They  had  risen  for  him  in  lS(k>,  just  as  they  now  rose 
against  his  work.     Suun  after  tlie  ptundcHng  and  dcstruc- 
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Uon  was  stopped,  and  the  Republican  Committee,  which 
directed  the  rising,  transferred  its  sittings  from  one  of  the 
monasteries  to  the  Town  Hall. 

Early  on  Tuesday  the  Tancr<di  war-stcamcr  arrived  in 
the  port,  and  saved  the  citadel  from  surrender,  by  supplying 
the  garrison  ivitli  provisions,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
threw  some  shells  into  the  quarter  nca.r  the  Maqueda  gate, 
where  the  rebels  had  their  rhtcf  -itronghold.  Attempts 
were  made  to  establish  communication  between  the  Palace 
and  the  port,  but  they  all  failed.  Fifty  men  sent  down 
from  the  Palncc  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels;  and  a 
column  of  200  infantry,  which  tried  to  march  up  from  the 
port  through  the  suburbs,  was  fiercely  attacked  near  the 
convent  of  San  Franca^o  di  I'aola,  and  driven  back  with 
loss.  During  the  night,  between  Tuesday  anil  Wednesday, 
further  reinforcements  arrived  in  a  squadron  of  wooden 
frigates  commanded  by  Admiral  Kibotty  in  his  flagship 
the  ironclad  Re  dt  Porti>gaU0.  About  noon  a  force  con- 
sisting of  the  24th  bersagticri,  with  1000  marines  and 
sailors  and  stx  light  guns,  was  landed  in  the  port,  and 
began  to  advance  through  the  suburbs.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  open  space  before  the  convent  of  San 
Francesco,  they  were  met  by  the  fire  of  thousands  of 
rebels.  For  half  an  hour  they  tried  to  advance,  but  they 
lost  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and,  finding  it  imiMMsible 
to  force  tlic  strong  position  held  by  the  enemy,  they 
withdrew  to  the  port.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  Ribotty 
(who  had  oidcrs  to  bombard  the  town  if  tlic  m.ijority 
of  the  population  should  prove  to  be  on  the  rclx:!  side) 
threw  shells  into  the  streets  and  houses.  It  was  the 
fashion  in  England  to  call  Ferdinand  II.  "  IJomba,"  be- 
cause  his  quarrL-I  with  I.ord  I'ahncrston  had  made  him 
unpopular;  but  as  Victor  Emmanuel  was  a  favourite  of 
the  English  new.spapcrs,  he  was  able  to  bombard  Ancona, 
Gaela,  Palermo,  and,  later  on,  the  Trastcverc  at  Komc 
without  being  cilled  anything  but  the  AV  Calantuomo. 

The  success  of  the  insui^cnts  brought  large  numberit 
to  their  standard,  hy  Thursday  morning  ihcy  had  about 
18,000  men  on  their  side,  and  had  barricaded  the  whole 
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city.  But  the  chicrs  saw  that  now  that  reinrorccmcnts 
were  arriving  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  their  chance 
of  success  was  a  small  one,  especially  as  there  was  n» 
general  rising  in  Sicily,  an<I  only  a  few  villages  and  smalt 
towns  in  the  province  of  Palermo  had  answered  their  call 
to  arms.  On  ihe  Wednesday  afternoon  they  had  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  French  Consul,  asking  him  to  intervene 
and  obtain  terms  for  them,  so  as  to  save  the  city  from 
sack  on  the  one  side,  and  bombardment  on  the  other; 
and  on  these  giounds,  after  some  hesitation,  he  agreed 
to  act  as  a  mediator.  They  did  not,  however,  try  to  make 
use  of  his  good  offices  until  the  Friday  ni|>ht. 

On  Thursday  the  Hcct  continued  the  desultory  shelling 
of  the  town,  and  sent  a  party  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  the 
Finanze,  who  were  running  short  of  provisions  and  had 
been  obliged  to  dig  a  well  in  the  courtyard  to  obtain 
water.  But  for  the  timely  aid  given  by  Ribotty,  the  rebels 
th.it  night  would  have  been  in  possession  of  the  bank  and 
1.300,000/.  sterling.  On  Friday  morning  there  were  more 
transports  in  tlic  harbour.  General  Angioletti  had  arrived 
to  take  the  cliivf  command,  bringing  witli  him  strong  re- 
inforcements. He  resolved  first  of  all  to  succour  the 
garrison  of  titc  Palace,  whidi  had  been  for  some  days  cut 
oflT  from  all  communication  with  the  port,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  slaughter  horses  in  order  to  obtain  food.  The 
relieving  force  consisted  of  three  battalions  of  infantry 
and  a  regiment  of  btrsaglitri  (the  31st).  commanded  by 
tliu  CY-Garibaldian,  General  Masi.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
strong  position  of  the  rebels  between  San  Francesco  dt 
Faola  and  tlic  Maqucda  gate,  the  scene  of  their  victory 
two  days  before,  Masi,  startin*:  at  6  a.m.,  made  a  circuit 
of  about  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  city.  Uut 
the  rebels  even  there  swarmed  round  him.  He  had  to 
Lfight  bis  way  inch  by  inch  for  five  hours,  and  it  was  not 
till  II  o'clock  that  he  reached  the  Forta  Nuova  and  com- 
municated with  the  garrison  of  the  Palace.  Mc  had  left 
strong  detachments  to  hold  the  ground  he  had  won,  and 
under  their  protection  a  convoy  of  provisions  was  brought 
up.    Mali's  march  would  probably  have  been  a  failure 
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had  not  Angiolctti  prevented  the  insurgents  from  using 
their  best  men  ngainst  him  by  himselT  attacking  the  con- 
vent of  San  Francesco  soon  after  Masi  began  his  advance. 
By  noun  he  succeeded  in  storming  the  building,  the  chief 
rebel  stronghold  in  the  suburbs.  At  the  same  time  the 
24th  bersaglieri  attacked  the  Porta  Maqueda,  and  Major 
13runctta  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  town  with 
sixty  men,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  panic  among  the 
insurgenls,  rushed  down  the  Maqueda  and  along  the 
Toledo,  passing  all  the  barricades  and  reaching  the  I'alaee 
about  I  o'clock,  just  two  hours  after  Masi.  Jle  had  no 
sooner  passed  than  the  rebels  regained  their  self-possession, 
and  reoccupicd  the  barricade^.  In  the  evening  General 
Masi,  with  two  comp-inies  o^  bersaglieri,  mTvAcvi sortie  XTaxn 
the  Palace,  swept  the  Toledo,  took  the  barricades  that 
defended  the  Quattro  Cantoni,  and  recaptured  llic  Town 
Hall.  He  did  not  however  consider  it  safe  to  spend  the 
night  there,  and  withdrew  to  the  Palace.  That  he  had 
in  his  sortie  done  so  much  with  so  little  difficulty,  showed 
that  the  resistance  of  tlie  insurgents  was  coming  to  an 
end.  Soon  after  midnight  tliey  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
Palace  with  a  letter  of  the  French  Consul,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  gcnciaU  summoned  the  consul  to  the  Tnlacc, 
where  he  arrived  about  1  a.m.  ;  but  the  interview  led 
to  nothinji,  as  the  troops  had  now  the  upper  hand  and 
their  officers  would  not  hear  of  treating  with  the  Repub- 
lican leaders.  In  the  night  most  of  the  insurgents  got 
rid  of  their  arms  and  left  the  barricades,  and  on  Saturday 
morning  all  resistance  was  really  at  an.  end.  The  troops 
took  possession  of  the  town,  here  and  there  dispersing 
some  band  which  held  out  to  the  last.  Large  numbers 
of  arrests  were  made,  and  there  were  some  executions 
by  court-martial.  There  was  no  outeiy  against  these 
proccedinjis,  for  the  press  in  England  was  on  the  side 
of  United  Italy,  and  >o  Uie  viclims  were  not  made  into 
martyrs.  General  Rafaelle  Cadorna  arrived  immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  revolt,  with  full  powers  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Sicily,  ami  Ruyal  Commissioner.  He  in- 
stituted an  inquiry  into  tlic  circumstances  of  the  revolt, 
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and  published  a  report  in  which  he  cndeivoured  to  throw 
the  blame  of  it  upon  the  Sicilian  clergy.  The  Quarttrty 
Revuwtr,  from  whom  we  have  already  Urj;ely  quoted, 
writes  in  a  sijirit  hostile  to  the  monks,  liul  even  he  refuses 
to  accept  Cadorna's  allied  proofs  of  their  complicity. 
"  We  cannot,"  he  says,  "considuras  such  General  Cadorna'.s 
repeated  insistance  that  the  convents  were  the  chief 
fortre^seD  of  the  insurrection,  since  the  motive  for  so  oc- 
cupying the  largest,  strongest,  and  most  commanding 
buildings  in  the  city,  is  self-evident.  But  wc  must  give 
a  few  examples  of  his  other  statements.  He  says,*  that 
'the  White  BtHedictints  on  the  morning  of  the  2ist  were 
seen  from  the  Palace  firing  on  the  troops.'  Torelli,  the 
prefect,  who  was  in  the  Palace  at  the  time,  only  ventures 
to  say  that  '  from  the  observatory  (on  the  top  of  the 
Palace]  a  very  clear  view  could  be  had  even  at  great 
distances  and  from  thence  was  seen  in  a  hous;ful  of  in- 
surgents a  WM(e  Bentdiaine  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
egging  tbcra  on.'  Cadoma  declares  that  the  monks  of 
San  Antonio  cast  a  dying  man,  a  mortally  wounded 
carabineer,  upon  a  blazing  pile.  The  Amice  titl  Popoio, 
one  of  the  democratic  journals  most  hostile  to  the  monks, 
states,  in  a  full  narrative  of  the  case,  that  it  was  a  body 
which  had  been  tying  dead  for  two  days  at  their  door, 
and  which  was  becoming  desperately  olTcniivc,  that  the 
monks  burned,  after  the  squadn  (rebels)  had  prevented 
their  burying  it.  General  Cadorna  says  again,  'The  runs 
of  Santa  Maria  \uova.  opposite  the  Archbishop's  Palace, 
came  out,  accompanied  by  hordes  of  rufl^ans,  and  were 
escorted  to  San  Vico  safe  and  sound.'  Prob-ibly  ;  and  we 
know  also  that  'the  pupils  of  the  Military  Institute,  with 
their  officers,  came  out,  accompanied  by  hordes  of  ruffians, 
and  were  escorted  to  Spirito  Santo  safe  and  sound.'  Were 
they  also  in  league  with  the  squadre  therefore  ?" 

Twenty-five  thousand  troops  were  poured  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Palermo.     Thousands  were  arrested  on  suspicion, 
and  nevertheless  brigandage  continued  j  and  on  Sunday, 
October  Z7th,  and  again  on  Sunday,  November  4th,  there 
'  Report  to  RicaKrfi,  of  October  ^h,  \Ut^. 
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were  rumours  of  a  fresh  revolt.  The  insurrection  of 
September  probably  had  been  plotted  neither  by  Repub- 
licans nor  Reactionists  exclusively.  It  simply  took  the 
Republican  form,  because  Republicans  were  in  the 
majority.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  misgovern ment, 
broken  promises,  over-taxation,  maladministration,  and 
destruction  of  institutions  of  practical  value  to  the  people. 
It  revealed  at  once  the  internal  anarchy  of  the  Italian 
provinces  and  the  weakness  of  the  central  Government, 
The  misgovernment,  which  produced  it,  still  exists.  To 
this  day  brigandage  and  anarchy  are  rife  in  Sicily,  and 
again  and  again  the  condition  of  the  province  has  been 
the  subject  of  fruitless  debates  in  the  Italian  Parliament. 
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Thk  cession  of  Venice  to  Italy  completed  another  stage 
in  the  progress  towards  unity.  Rome  was  to  be  the  next. 
In  accordance  with  the  September  Convention  the 
French  occupation  was  to  cease  by  the  end  of  1866  ;  and 
the  Liberal  press  of  Europe  confidently  predicted -that  the 
Pope's  power  at  Rome  would  not  for  a  single  year  survive 
the  withdrawal  of  his  aliie^. 

On  the  1 2th  of  Ucccrnbcr  Rome  was  evacuated  by  the 
French  troops.  Plus  IX,,  in  bidding  farewell  to  their 
officers,  bade  them  say  in  France  that  the  "  vt'/ur  Pope  " 
was  still  "  sans  pcur."  And  he  showed  his  fearlessness 
by  ^u^1mo□tng  on  December  Sth  (while  the  evacuation 
wa.s  actually  taking  place)  the  btffhopus  of  the  Calholie 
world  to  assemble  at  Rome  in  the  next  .lummer,  to  cele- 
bratc  with  him  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Saint  Peter. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  army  were  gone,  but  in 
their  place  Konie  was  guarded  by  more  faithful  swords, 
in  the  six  years  which  had  passed  since  Castclfidardo, 
Mgr.  dc  M<!rodc,  and  (after  he  had  resigned  the  Ministry 
of  War)  General  Kanzler.  had  formed  an  army  which, 
small  as  it  was  in  numbers.  wa.s  wclUcquippcd  and 
ofiicerc<l,  and  full  of  that  devoted  courage  which  more 
than  doubled  its  strength  in  the  day  of  battle.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  army  were  native  Italian  troops,  and  in  their 
ranks  were  found  many  men  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches, 
Romagnob,  Tuscans,  and  Neapolitans.  In  fact,  all  Italy 
had  representatives  in  this  part  of  the  Papal  army.  The 
remaining  third  of  the  army  was  composed  of  the  Zouaves, 
fa    whose  ranks   were  men  of  every  race  in   Europe — 
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French,  Irish,  Dutch,  Belgians,  English,  Spaniards.  Poles; 
Austrians,  Germans,  Hungarians,  Swedes,  and  Russians. 
Others  came  across  the  Atlantic  to  share  in  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  See;  and  even  Asia  and  Africa  sent  a  few 
volunteers.'  Such  was  the  Papal  army.  Its  object  was 
to  protect  the  Ilnly  Sec  from  a  Garihaldian  attack, 
for  it  was  never  intended  to  raise  such  an  army  as 
could  protect  Rome  against  the  Royal  army  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  To  equip  such  a  force  would  have  ten  times 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Papal  treasury.  For  de- 
fence against  an  armed  attack  by  Italy  the  Holy  Sec 
could  only  rely  upon  the  Catholic  powers  holding  Victor 
Kmmanuci  to  the  observance  of  the  September  Conven- 
tion, and  after  the  trcachciy  of  iS6o  there  was  poor  hope 
even  in  this. 

From  his  subjects  Pius  IX.  had  nothing  to  fe.ir ;  what 
he  had  to  dread  was  the  repetition  of  Cavour's  policy, 
the  plot  organized  from  without,  the  insurrection  of  paid 
agents,  and  then  Italian  inten/ention.  This  was  precisely 
what  the  Government  at  Florence  attempted  within  a 
year  of  the  French  evacuation  of  Rome.  The  Cabinet  of 
Ricasoti  had  been  merely  formed  to  conduct  atTairs  during 
the  war.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Ricasoli  issued  a 
circular  to  the  prefects,  recommending  that  Italy  should 
devote  her  attention  to  commercial  and  inJu.slrial  pro- 
gress, that  all  agitation  should  be  avoided,  and  that  on 
the  Roman  Question  especially  perfect  neutrality  should 
be  observed.  This,  it  must  be  noted,  was  before  the 
French  had  withdrawn.  They  were  no  sooner  gone  than 
the  Roman  committee  wait  reorganized — a  Picdmontesc 
organization,  like  those  which  had  done  Cavour's  work 
in  i860.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  in  close  relation  with 
the  Cabinet  of  Florence.  But  Ricasoli  was  not  the  man 
to  push  matters  to  extremities,  and  early  in  April   his 


'  Tlie  pay  of  the  "  mercenaries  of  Pius  IX,"  waj  exactly  one  half- 
penny pjir  fifty,  .nntl  a  ration  of  soup,  bread  nnd  coffee.  Mnny  of 
thein  were  men  of  high  position  nnd  noble  mnk,  who  ofTercd  freely  at 
their  wKiUIi  10  the  Holy  Sec  as  well  as  ihcir  personal  scrtrice.  The 
Zouavei  formsd  a  cuf/it  iFc/iU  in  the  irucs:  sense. 
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miniiitry  resigned  on  a  question  of  intcnml  policy,  and  a 
Cabinet  with  Urbano  Rattazzi  at  its  head  took  its  place. 

The  summer  saw  nearly  500  bishops,  20,000  priests,  and 
loo.ooa  pilgrims  crowding  to  Rome  lo  celebrate  the  cen- 
tenary of  Saint  I'cter  ;  and  licard  the  proclamation  of  a 
fTcncral  council,  which  was  to  assemble  in  Rome  in  De- 
cember, 1869.  Such  wa*  the  confidence  of  Pius  IX.  in 
the  future,  at  the  very  moment  when  Garibaldi  was  pro- 
mising hi.-*  followers  an  early  campaign  in  which  they 
would  "drive  the  Papal  mercenaries  from  Rome  with  the 
butt -ends  of  their  K""s,"  ""d  Rattazzi  in  his  Cabinet  was 
preparing  the  way  for  Uie  invusion-  Only  a.  few  weeks 
after  the  cholera-stricken  town  of  Albano  aaw  these  same 
mercenaries  volunteering  lo  nur^e  the  sick,  whom  all  else 
had  deserted,  and  lo  bury  tin;  dead.'  A  few  weeks  more 
and  Garibaldi  was  striving  to  make  good  hts  boast. 

Rattazzi  lirst  made  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Con- 
vention of  September  had  been  already  violated  by  the 
French  Government  The  French  Minister  of  War  had 
given  ])crmission  to  a  certain  number  of  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Imperial  army  to  tmnsfer  themselves  to 
the  Papal  army,  and  a  regiment  was  formed  at  Rome  of 
these  volunteers,  and  received  the  name  of  L/gion  d' An- 
tilles. In  July,  1867,  on  account  of  some  desertions  from 
the  legion  and  rumours  that  it  had  been  tampered  with 
by  the  Revolutionary  Roman  committee.  General  Dumont 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  French  War  Office  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  regiment.  This  was  a  perfectly 
justifiable  pcoceeding,  as,  although  the  men  now  belonged 
to  the  Papal  army,  they  had  originally  come  from  the 
Imperial  array  as  volunteers,  and  the  honour  of  the  French 
army  was  in  some  d^ree  involved  in  their  good  conduct. 
But  Rattai:!!,  hoping  thu*  to  put  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  tlic  wrong,  and  find  a  prcte.xt  for  the  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Convention  which  he  himself  was  then 
planning,  protested  against  Dumont's  mission  as  a 
vioUlion  of  the  September  Convention.     In   1S62,  under 

'  Tlie  Cardiaal-Arcbbttbop  of  Albano  and  two  of  th«  Zouaves  (ell 
victima  to  their  ical. 


French  pressure,  he  had  stopped  Garibaldi  in  his  attempt 
to  organize  an  expedition  and  march  upon  Rome.  He 
was  now  to  send  the  rcd-stiirted  candotlUye  into  the  Fafjal 
territory,  as  the  leader  of  what  was  really  the  vanguard 
of  an  Italian  invasion.  To  have  marched  the  Royal  army 
openly  into  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter  would  have 
been  tantamount  i^r>  a  declaration  of  war  agiiinsl  France, 
Rattazzi  and  his  colleagues  had  therefore  determined  to 
carry  on  an  underhand  war  ajjainst  Pius  fX.,  with  Gari- 
baldi as  their  tool,  as  Cavour  had  dune  aj^-iinat  Francis  II. 
in  i860l  Wl)cn  Garibaldi  had  cleared  the  way  and  fur* 
nishcd  the  pretext  for  an  inva^iicn,  the  Italian  army  would 
march  upon  Rome  "to  restore  order  and  protect  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff."  In  the  summer  Revoliilionary  com- 
mittees were  openly  formed  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Government  throughout  the  peninsula,  from  Genoa  to 
Calabria;  volunteers  were  enrolled  and  firms  were  col- 
lected, with  hardly  a  pretence  of  concealment.  In  Sep- 
tember the  preparations  were  complete  for  the  invasion. 
Tcriii  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the  movement 
Arms,  money,  and  munitions  were  contributed  by  the 
State.  Free  passes  en  the  railways  were  given  to  the 
volunteers.  Later  on  the  troops  on  the  frontier  received 
liberal  furloughs  to  enable  them  to  join  the  Garibaldian 
r.inkfl.  In  January,  iS68,  a  long  scries  of  tct^rams,  dated 
September  and  October,  1867.  were  published  at  Florcnee 
by  the  Menabrea  Cabinet  in  the  oflicial  report  on  the 
acts  of  Kattazzi's  ministrj'.  These  telegrams '  prove  in- 
contcstably  the  complicity  of  the  [talian  Government  in 
the  movement  of  1867,  a  complicity  which  at  the  time  it 
denied,  as  indignantly  as  Cavour  had  denied  his  part  in 
the  Garibaldian  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  until  the  time  came  to  throw  off  the  ma-tlc.  On 
September  21st,  1867,  the  Rattazzi  Cabinet  published  a 
declaration  condemning  the  proposed  movement,  in  order 
to  conceal  their  share  in  it.  "  The  ministry,"  they  said, 
"  has  carefully  watched  up  to  the  present  the  g^rcat  agita- 

*  See  the  sciics  of  Idcgrams.  selected  from  the  published  official 
report,  in  the  Appendix  to  ibis  chapter. 
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tion,  which,  nncler  the  glorious  name  of  Rome,  is  trying 
to  force  the  country  to  violate  International  stipulatioru 
consecrated  by  the  vote  of  Parliament  and  the  honour  of 
the  nation.  The  ministry  regretted  the  injury  which  such 
agitation  would  do  lo  the  honour  of  the  Stntc,  the  public 
cre<lit,  and  those  lin»ncia1  operations  on  which  depend 
the  well-being  and  fortune  of  the  country.  Up  lo  the 
[tresent  the  ministry  have  respected  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  ;  but  now  that,  contrary  to  tho5e  riKhls,  certain 
persons  would  proceed  to  threats,  the  Ministry  feel  it  their 
duly  to  preserve  inviolate  the  public  confidence  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  law.  The  Government  will  remain 
faithful  to  and  thoroughly  carry  out  the  declarations  laid 
before  and  accepted  by  Parliament.  In  a  free  State  no 
citizen  can  rise  above  the  law.  or  substitute  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  high  powers  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
disturb  by  violent  means  the  organitation  of  Ihc  cotmlry, 
and  Irad  lier  into  the  gravest  complication.*.  Tlic  mini.itry 
has  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  love  of  country  of  the 
Italians  ;  but  if  anyone  should  fail  in  ]Q>*alty  towards 
those  national  stipulations,  and  should  attempt  to  violate 
that  frontier  for  which  we  have  passed  our  word,  tlic 
ministrj'  will  not  permit  such  an  act  in  any  way,  and  will 
place  on  those  persons  contravening  this  order  the  re- 
sponsibility of  whatever  acts  they  may  provoke." 

At  the  very  time  when  this  dccliraiion  was  published, 
Signer  Crispi  wa-s  acting  as  the  intermediary  between 
Garibaldi  and  the  Government.  It  bad  been  arranged 
that  the  general  arid  his  .tons,  Menotli  and  Riclr.tti  Gari- 
baldi, should  invade  the  Pontifical  territory  from  the 
northward  with  their  base  at  Tcmij  while  Nicotcra,  an- 
other Garibaldian  general,  a  member  o\  the  lultan  Parlia- 
ment, and  since  then  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  should  enter 
the  provinces  of  Frosinonc  and  Vcllctri  with  another 
column,  having  its  base  in  the  old  Neapolitan  territory. 
Rome  was  thus  to  be  attacked  both  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south  ;  and  the  revolutionary  leaders  hoped  to 
be  able,  moreover,  to  organiie  an  insurrection  within  the 
walh. 
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Garibaldi  was  to  have  entered  the  Papal  territory  on 
the  23rd  of  September,  The  day  before,  through  the 
indiscretion  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  Garibakliaii  com- 
mittees, one  of  the  Frciicli  consuls  in  Italy  was  informcU 
of  the  fact,  and  telegraphed  the  news  to  the  TuJlcrics. 
The  result  was  a  peremptory  despatch  from  Paria  to 
Florence,  bidding  the  Italian  Government  to  arrest  Gari' 
baldi.  He  was  stopped  at  Sinaltanga,  near  ArcjtKO,  on 
his  way  to  Terni,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortre^ss  of  Ales- 
sandria. He  was  not  kept  long  there,  however,  for  in  a 
few  days,  without  bL-injj  asked  to  give  any  patole,  he  was 
taken  back  to  his  island  of  Caprcra,  and  set  at  libc^rty. 
Some  Italian  cruisers  kept  up  the  6clton  of  a  blockade 
round  the  inland.  Had  the  Government  really  wished  to 
keep  Garibaldi  out  of  the  Papal  territory,  he  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  fortress  o{  Alessandria, 

The  Radicals  had  bceii  talking  of  Aspromonte.  and 
shouting  out  "Death  to  Rallazzf!"  in  the  streets  of 
Florence.  Had  they  known  what  Criipi  and  his  friends 
were  doing  with  Rattazzi,  they  would  have  been  qviiet 
enough.  On  September  27th,  four  days  after  Garibaldi's 
arrest,  the  secretary  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
telegraphed  to  the  Prefect  of  Aiicona  : — "  The  Minister 
understands  that  General  G<>iibf)ldi  is  preparing  a  move- 
ment in  the  Pontifical  States.  In  any  case  you  will  keep 
an  eye  on  Ida  actions,  and  in  the  meantime  miU  place 
Coco  Uie  at  his  disposal,''  which  will  be  immediately  repaid 
to  you."  Next  day  he  telegraphed  again,  ordering  the 
payment  of  the  Cooo  lire  to  the  Garibaldians.  These 
two  telegrams,  sent  after  the  arrest  of  Giiribaldi,  arc 
enough  to  prove  the  arrest  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  to 
reveal  the  action  of  the  Government  and  the  character  of 
the  movement. 

The  arrest  of  Garibaldi  only  delayed  the  invasion  for  a 
few  days.  It  was  on  the  28lh  of  September  that  ihc  first 
band  of  Garibaldians  crossed  the  Pontifical  frontier.      Kx 


*  This  meant,  of  course,  at  ilic  disposal  of  ihe  cummiltces,  for  tlie 
general  was  a  pnsoQCr  in  the  hands  of  hii  friendt. 
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tlut  date  the  Pontifical  army  numbered  about  13,000.' 
It  was  OTganii^cd  in  two  divisions,  one  commanded  by 
General  dc  Courtcn,  who  had  been  with  La  Moricijtre  at 
Ancon.!  in  i860  :  the  other  cumin^incicd  by  General 
Zappi.  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  brief  but 
brilliant  defence  of  I'csaro  against  the  Picdmontcse  in  the 
same  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  army  were  composed  of 
native  troops  ;  only  the  remaining  third  consisting  of  the 
foreign  volunteers,  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Zouaves, 
the  Legion,  and  the  Carabineers.  Z.ippi*s  division 
garrisoned  Rome.  That  of  Dc  Courtcn  was  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  provinces,  which  were  divided  into  four 
military  !:ones. 

I.  In  the  province  of  Viterbo  there  were  two  companies 
of  gendarmes,  the  second  battalion  of  the  line,  two  com- 
panies of  Zouiivcs.  a  section  of  artillery,  and  some 
dragoons.  The  zone  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Azxancsi. 


'  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  organicuion  1 

Ministry,  SLiffand  Intcndaocc 

Legion  of  O«odann«rie  (11  companies}.  30s 
liorscs     ...        .—         ..,         

Baitation  of  Stdtnt^ra,  ganinn  traops  (6 
compaaies]        .~        

Regiment  oi  Anillerjr  (5  batteries),  yii  hortes 

Engineers  ( I  company),  20  horxs        

lUii.^lion  of  Cb^^Murs  (8  cnmpaaies) 

Kcgimcnl  of  the  line  \2  l»tialiaiis  ofS  coia- 
panics) 

R«j;iment  of  Zouavn  (2  batialiunii  ot  6  com- 
panies)      

Batulian  of  Cxmbinicti  (8  CMnp-inics) 

Kocnan  Legion  (10  cooipAnics) 

Sanitar>'  Corps  and  Administration     

BatlAlioDs  of  AuxiliAtict  of  Frounonc 

SquRdrigiieri  and  Auxiliaries  of  ihc  Gen- 
darmerie  

DrH};oi)ni  (I  t<|u»(lrons),  376  liorses     

Compagnic  dc  Uisciplinc  


Total 


939  hones 


137  men 

30S3 

w 

631 

ti 

87S 

i< 

303 

4 

9j6 

'* 

1S9S 

m 

3J3? 

■• 

"33 

■• 

1096 

>• 

"79 

J. 

638 

11 

63S 

•1 
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12,981 
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Tbe  Squadrigtiert  were  a  kind  of  NuioruLlGuwd  voluntarily  formed 
amonKBt  the  peasants  10  aid  ibe  troops  in  suppressing  brigandaje. 
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2.  In  the  piovince  of  Civita  Vecchia  there  were  a  com- 
pany of  gendarmes,  a  company  of  garrison  troop?,  a 
company  of  squadriglieri,  four  companies  of  the  Legion, 
and  a  battery  of  artillery.  The  zone  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Serra. 

3.  In  Llic  zone  of  Tivoli  there  were  one  company  of 
gendarmes,  four  of  Zouaves,  three  of  the  Lejjioti,  one  of 
squadriglicri,  some  dragoons,  and  a  section  of  artillery. 
Lieutenant* Colonel  Cliarcltc  was  in  comnianJ. 

4.  In  llic  provinces  of  Vcllctri  and  l-'rosinone  there 
were  three  companies  of  gendarmes,  the  battalion  of 
native  Chasseurs,  the  battalion  of  auxiliary  troops,  two 
companies  of  garrison  troop?,  a  section  of  artillery,  some 
dragoons,  and  the  rest  of  the  sqnadriglicri.  Almost  to  a 
man  the  troops  of  this  zone  were  natives  of  the  Papal 
States.  They  were  commanded  by  Licutcnant-Coloncl 
Gioigi. 

General  Zappi's  divison,  which  garrisoned  Rome,  eon- 
.sistcd  of — 

J  batleries  of  artillery. 

5  comp»nie3  of  gcndarmet, 

6  „  „  Zoiinves. 

3  ,.  „  the  Lcgiou, 

3         ..  ..  iprriwn  troops. 

The  iKi  bniinlion  of  the  lint. 

TItc  battalion  of  the  Caiabmieri. 

The  reciiiits  in  the  dqiots  and  a  few  drngoon*. 


On  tlic  zSih  of  t"cpti:ml;er  ihc  first  bard  of  invsden 
crossed  the  frontier.  At  Orotic  di  San  Stcfano,  in  lite 
eastern  portion  of  the  province  of  Viterbo,  they  surprised 
n  post  of  gendarmes.  They  mnrched  through  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  while  on  thctr 
way  to  Roncigllone,  ihcy  were  attacked  by  a  company  of 
the  line 

On  the  following  day  a  second  band  ofGaribaldians, 
jco  slroi)^,  took  Acquupcndentc,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  a7  gendarmes,  who  were  made  prisoners  after  they  had 
defended  their  barrack  for  three  hours.  The  band  left  the 
city  Immediately.    On  October  2nd,  at  Montefiascone,  it 
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was  attacked  and  dispersed  by  Colonel  Axzanc?!,  who  had 
marched  from  Vitcrbo  with  a  strong  column  as  soon  as  he 
received  news  of  the  invasion.  On  October  ist  a  third 
band  was  attacked  and  dispersed  at  Caiiino  by  Lieutenant 
Jacqiicmont  with  a  company  of  Zouaves.  A  fourth'band 
was  dispersed  at  Monte  Landro  by  the  Zouaves  under  Le 
Gonidec,  on  the  3rd.  Another  was  broken  up  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  line  near  Bolscna.  and  a  sixth  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  a  handful  of  Zouaves  at  IschJa.  Nowhere 
did  the  country  people  give  the  least  assistance  to  the 
invaders  ;  and  the  Zouaves,  as  they  drove  them  from  the 
villages  they  had  occupied,  were  everywhere  hailed  as 
deliverers. 

The  lir.'St  serious  engagement  took  place  at  Ba(;norca,  a 
town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  on  the  road  between 
Vitcrbo  and  Or\icto.  On  llic  istofOctobcra  Garibaldian 
band  occupied  the  town,  tore  down  and  burned  the  Papal 
arms,  profaned  the  churches  and  seized  tlie  communal 
funds.  They  were  joined  by  portions  of  the  bands  that 
had  been  beaten  at  San  Lorenzo  and  Monte  Landro,  and 
ihcir  numbers  were  soon  about  500.  On  llic  3Fd 
Ajtzanesi  approached  the  plac<^,  and  sent  for\vard  a 
reionnafssame  comm^n^Qd  by  Captain  Gentiliofthe  line, 
and  composed  of  40  soldiers  of  the  line,  20  Zouaves  under 
Lieutcnaant  GuiJrin,  and  four  gendarmes.  Gentili  ex- 
ceeded his  orders,  and  made  a  rash  attack  upon  tlic  town  ; 
he  w£Ls  defeated,  leaving  24  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Guirin's  Zouaves  covered  the  retreat  Azzancsi 
strengthened  his  little  column  with  a  few  more  companies 
of  the  troops  of  his  district,  and  prepared  to  make  a 
serious  attack  upon  the  Garibaldian  position.  At  eleven 
in  the  mominf;  of  the  5th  the  fighting  began.  Three  com- 
panies of  the  Zouaves,  under  Lc  Gonidec,  stormed  with 
the  bayonet  tlic  convent  of  San  Francesco,  while  four 
companies  of  the  line  carried  the  buricadc-s  in  front  of  the 
town.  The  gate  of  Bagnorea  was  then  blown  in  with  a 
few  cannon  shots;  but  by  this  time  the  Garihaldians  had 
cleared  out  of  the  place,  leaving  45  killed,  41  wounded, 
and  110  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Papalinl.      Five  of 


the  Zouaves  were  wounded.  One  of  tKem,  Nicolas 
Hcykarap,  of  Amsterdam,  shot  in  the  chest,  died  two 
days  after  in  ihe  hospila!  of  Bagnorea.  He  was  the  first 
oflhc  Zouaves  who  fell  in  the  campaign  of  18G7. 

On  the  8th  Colonel  Charette,  with  a  column  of  Zouaves 
and  gendarmes,  marched  upon  Monte  Libretti  and 
Nerola.  it  having  been  reported  that  both  these  towns 
were  in  the  hands  of  Menotti  Garibaldi,  He  found  them 
evacuated,  and  was  received  by  the  people  with  cries 
of  "  yiiii  Pio  Nont> '.  "  From  ihe  high  ground  on  which 
Nerola  stands  he  could  sec  tlie  Garibaldian'i  encamped  In 
the  plain  and  on  the  .slopes  of  the  Monte  Carpignano,  the 
ftummit  of  %vhich  formed  the  boundary  between  the 
Pontifical  and  Italian  territories.  Next  day  he  marched 
against  them  ;  but,  as  he  approached,  they  retired  across 
the  frontier.  The  Zouaves,  halting  on  tht-ir  own  territory, 
could  sec  the  Garibaldians  standing  drawn  up  in  line,  just 
beyond  rifle  range,  but  safe  on  Italian  soil.  A  little  further 
off  two  companies  of  Italian  trotips,  nominally  placed 
there  to  guard  the  Pontifical  frontier,  quietly  lool<cd  on,  pro- 
bably waiting  to  help  the  Garibaldians  in  case  Menotti 
was  able  to  provoke  Charctte  into  attacking  him,  and  so 
violating  Italian  territory.  [t  was  a  trying  position  for 
the  fiery  leader  of  the  Zouaves.  He  remained  on  the 
frontier  until  eveninjj,  observing  Mcnotti's  movements, 
and  then  fell  back  to  Monte  Mai^giore. 

On  the  loth  *  a  detachment  of  Zouaves  defeated  a 
Garibaldian  band  in  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Subiaco.  The 
13th  was  marked  by  the  action  of  Monte  Libretti — the 
most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  Zouaves  during  the  campaign. 
In  the  night  between  the  12th  and  the  13th,  Colonel 
Charctte  received  information  from  the  peasants  that  the 
Garibaldians  were  marching  upon  Monte  Libretti.  The 
evening  before  be  had  ordered  Captain  de  Veaux  to  make 
a  neonnaissance  toward^'  Nerola  with  his  company  of 
Zouaves.      He  immediately  sent   a    message   after   him, 

'  On  the  tolti  ihe  Italinn  Government  was  linnding  over  amis  lo 
the  Garibaldian  commiuee  at  Genoa.  Ste  telegram  and  reply 
No.  ly.  Appendix. 
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telling  htm  to  change  the  direction  of  his  mRrch  and  go 
to  Monte  Libretti,  but  it  appears  tliat  the  order  did  not 
reach  him  in  time.  Of  this,  however,  Ch.irctte  could 
know  nothing  till  late  ncxtday.  At  nine,  on  the  morning 
or  the  t3th,  he  went  to  Monte  Rolondo.  Lieutenant 
Guillcmin  was  there  with  95  Zouaves.  He  bade  him  leave 
15  of  them  in  garrison,  and  march  to  Monte  J.ibrclti  witli 
the  rest,  combining  if  possible  his  movement  with  that 
of  De  Veaux,  seizing  Ihc  place  if  it  were  still  unoccu- 
pied, and,  if  nol,  acting  as  circumstance*  might  direct. 
Guillcmin  set  ofT  vi-ith  his  little  force  of  80  men,  fur  In  this 
campaign  Kanzler  and  Charcttc  used  companies  as  if  they 
were  battalii.nii.  About  eleven,  Guillcmin  having  started, 
Cliarcttc  rode  rapidly  to  Monte  Magjjiore,  where  he  found 
Lieutenant  Ringard  about  to  set  out  on  a  rtcomiaisianct 
towards  Monte  Libretti  with  60  men  of  the  Legion. 
Charcttc  approved  of  his  plan,  told  him  that  Guillcmin  was 
already  on  the  march,  and  probably  De  Veaux  also,  and 
saw  him  start  in  the  hope  of  liia  being  able  to  co-opcratc 
with  the  Zouaves. 

About  ^ix  in  the  evening  GuiUemiii  with  his  eighty 
Zouaves  came  in  sight  of  Monte  Libretti.  He  had  seen 
none  o(  the  enemy,  and  he  had  met  neither  De  Veaux  nor 
Ringard's  detachment.  As  he  and  his  small  force  passed 
round  a  little  hill  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  a 
Garibaldian  outpost.  The  red-shirts  6red,  and  fell  back 
upon  tht:  town.  Evidently  Monte  Libretti  was  occupied 
by  the  enemy;  but  how  many  Garibaldians  were  in  the 
place?  Gutllemin  liad  no  means  of  even  guessing,  but 
with  a  chivalrous  rashness  he  resolved  to  attack  at  once. 
The  sun  was  setting,  the  brief  autumn  twilight  would 
soon  bc^in.  If  he  waited  for  his  comrades  there  would 
be  no  fight  till  next  day  ;  he  could  not  wait  with  the 
prize  of  a  possible  success  before  him.  In  front  of  him  the 
Garibaldian  outposts  were  falling  back  upon  a  suburb  of 
the  town.  He  rapidly  divided  his  little  band  into  two 
sections.  One,  led  by  his  friend  Dc  Quelen,  was  to  attack 
the  suburb  on  the  left ;  the  other,  under  his  own  command, 
was  to  traverse  some  vineyards  and  attack  in  front.     His 
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arrangements  were  soon  made.  "On  with  the  bayonet !  " 
he  cried  ;  and  the  Zouaves,  young  men  mostly  the  sons 
of  Flemish  families,  answered  with  a  shout  of  "  Vivt  Pi* 
Neuf!" 

Guillemin's  men  dashed  through  the  vineyards,  driving 
a  Garibaldian  company  before  them,  and  entered  the  long 
street  of  the  suburb.  It  ended  in  an  open  square  before 
the  gate  of  the  town.  Slowly  the  Zouaves  fought  their 
way  down  the  street,  under  a  fire  from  the  Garibaldians  in 
front  and  on  both  sides.  Guillcmin  fell,  struck  by  a  ball, 
and  shouting  "  Vive  Pie  Neu/!'*  Two  of  his  men  were 
raiding  him  to  carry  him  out  of  the  fight,  when  another 
bullet  struck  him  in  the  head  and  killed  htm  on  the  spoL 
He  had  been  wounded  on  the  glorious  but  terrible  day  of 
Caste IBdardo,  seven  years  before.  His  gentleness  and 
kindness  had  won  for  him  among  hi.<;  comrades  the  name 
of  i'Ange  Gardittt ;  yet  his  splendid  attack  on  Monte 
Libretti  showed  that  he  was  as  brave  in  the  field  as  he 
was  gentle  at  home.  Far  from  discouraging  the  Zouaves, 
his  fall  gave  new  fury  to  their  onset ;  and  under  the  orders 
of  the  Bavarian  scrj cant-major,  Bach,  they  cleared  the 
street,  and  attacked  a  mass  of  Garibaldians,  whom  Fazzari, 
one  of  Garibaldi's  majors,  had  drawn  up  in  the  open  .square 
beyond.  They  closed  with  the  bayonet.  Fazzari's  hor« 
was  killed,  and  he  himself  was  wounded.  Collingridgc, 
an  Englishman,  after  having  killed  two  Garibaldians, 
was  himself  mortally  wounded.  The  Neapolitan  Tortora, 
the  Frenchmen  Nouguier.  Cappe  and  De  la  Lande,  the 
Flemings  Rcbry  and  Mythenacre,  though  wounded,  fought 
on  as  if  they  had  not  felt  the  bayonet- stabs.  Peter  Vong, 
a  Dutchman,  a  perfect  athlete,  killed  several  of  the  enemy 
with  his  clubbed  rifle,  before  he  was  at  last  shot  down. 
The  fight  in  the  square  had  raged  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  Dc  Quclcn's  section  attacked  the  Garibaldians  on 
the  left.  At  the  moment  of  the  attack  De  Quelen  himself 
received  a  ball  in  the  chest,  but  he  still  continued  to  lead 
his  men.  His  bugler,  a  young  Roman  named  Mimmi, 
had  hb  right  arm  broken  by  a  bullet ;  he  grasped  the 
bugle  with  his  left  hand  and  went  on  sounding  the  charge. 


The  Garibaldians  gave  way.  Some  fled  from  the  suburb  ; 
others  passed  into  the  town  through  the  gate,  which  they 
were  unable  to  completely  close. 

Night  had  now  fallen,  fn  the  darkness  the  Zouaves 
attacked  the  gate.  Tlirce  times  they  tried  to  force  it,  but 
[•all  who  passed  throujj;h  the  half-open  gate  into  the  street 
beyond  were  shot  down  or  bayonctc<).  In  the  galeway 
De  Quclon  fell  pierced  with  nine  bullets.  Both  the  officers 
were  now  dead,  and  there  were  not  forty  men  to  attack 
the  gate.  The  GaHbaldiait!;  were  evidently  very  strong. 
It  has  since  been  ascertained  that,  on  the  evening  of  the 
attack,  there  were  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred 
Ganbaldians  In  the  town  and  the  .suburb.  The  Zouaves, 
after  the  failure  of  their  thir^l  attempt  on  the  gate,  gave 
up  the  useless  struggle,  and  began  their  retreat  to  Monte 
Maggiorc.  In  the  darkness  Bach,  with  a  few  of  his  com- 
rades, had  become  separated  from  the  rest.  He  was  left 
behind.  He  occupied  one  of  the  housc3ofthc3quarc,and, 
when  the  moon  rose,  he  began  to  exchange  rifle-shots  with 
the  Garibnldians,  who,  without  attempting  to  leave  tlic 
town,  were  barricading  the  gate.  After  awhile,  seeing  that 
the  rest  had  retreated  and  were  not  returning,  Bach  resolved 
to  follow  them.  The  first  two  Zou.ives  who  left  the 
hou.sc  were  killed  by  a  volley  from  the  wall  of  the  town. 
Bach  therefore  led  his  men  out  into  the  vineyard  at  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and  leaving  thcsuburbof  Monte  Libretti 
at  four  in  the  morning,  reached  Monte  Maggiore  at  dawn 
on  the  14th.  The  Zouaves  had  lost  seventeen  killed  and 
eighteen  wounded,  or  thirty-five  men  out  of  a  force  of 
eighty.  The  Garibaldiaos,  who  believed  they  had  been 
attacked  by  the  vanguard  of  a  large  force,  abandoned  the 
town  towards  morning  and  returned  to  Ncrola,  fearing 
that  the  terrible  onset  of  the  previous  evening  would  be 
renewed  with  more  disastrous  results  10  themselves. 

Charcttc  inimcdialely  occupied  Monte  Libretti  with  a 
strong  column  of  Zouaves,  gendarmes,  and  soldiers  of  the 
Legion.  Menotti  Garibaldi  was  at  Nerola  with  3000  men. 
This  force  was  only  one  of  the  many  bodies  of  Ganbaldians 
operating    in    the    Papal   territory ;    besides  the  strong 


columns  of  Accrbi  and  Nicotera,  there  were  numerous 
detached  bands.  Hut  nowhere  would  the  people  join  the 
movement.  All  the  volunteers  came  from  the  ilaliarj  side 
of  the  frontier.  The  Pontifical  Government  almoit  daily 
published  lists  of  tlic  names  and  abodes  of  those  who  were 
taken  prisoners  in  the  vanousskirmiihcs  with  the  invaders. 
With  the  exce|)tion  of  a  few  Roman  emigrants,  they  were 
all  natives  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  voluntccrj  were 
collected  by  the  Piedmontcse  Government  in  all  parts  of 
Italy,  and  fonvardcd  by  train  to  Terni.  On  the  15th  the 
director  of  police  telegraphed  to  Genoa,  bidding  thcqucslor 
provide  free  passes  on  the  railway  for  the  volunteers.' 
Next  day  the  Secretary  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
telegraphed  to  Reggio  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  meeting 
to  be  held  there  "should  speak  of  the  wounded  as  well 
as  of  the  insuigents,"  and  that  the  local  journals  should 
not  make  too  much  noise  on  such  matters.*  The  same 
evening,  on  an  order  from  the  Government  at  Florence, 
i20,oc»  cartridges  for  rifles,  and  61,000  for  smootli-bores 
were  taken  out  of  the  naval  stores  at  Spezzia  by  the  com- 
mandant," packed  in  boxes  and  barrels,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Garibaldians.  Again,  on  the  same  day  the  prefect  of 
Perugia  telegraphed  to  the  Government  at  Florence  an 
unfounded  report  that  Monte  Maggiorc  had  been  taken 
by  Mcnotti,  and  added,  "an  immense  number  of  volun- 
teeis  are  pouring  into  Terni.  The  night  train  from 
Florence  has  brought  in  500.  It  would  be  as  well  that 
a  stop  were  put  to  such  an  overplus."'  Two  days  later 
Crispi  telegraphed  from  Narni  :  "  Prevent  the  departure 
of  volunteers.  They  are  a  trouble  and  no  use.  We  have 
too  many,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them."'  It 
is  evident  that  Rattazzt  was  supplying  Garibaldi  only  too 
liberally  with  men  and  mat/riti,  and  the  war  wa.<{  still 
only  in  its  first  stage  ;  guerilla  columns  were  endeavouring 


•  See  Appendix.     Despatch  Na  37. 
■  Despatch  No.  38.    Appendix. 

*  Sec  Tcpon  of  th«  commandnnt,  despatch  No-  83. 
'  D«spatfh  No.  39. 

>  Despatch  No.  7,  u  ihe  end  of  Appendix. 
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to  rouse  the  country,  and  wearing  out  the  Papal  troops 
with  long  marches,  in  which  the  enemy  eluded  them  by 
crossing  the  frontier  or  dispersing.  The  advance  of  large 
Garibaldian  armies  towards  Rome  had  not  j'et  been 
attempted. 

Charcttc  resolved  to  march  from  Monte  Libretti  to 
Ncrola,  in  the  hope  of  fightincf  a  battle  with  Mcnotti 
Garibaldi.  He  divided  his  force  into  two  columns.  That 
on  the  left,  under  the  orders  of  Major  dc  Troussurcs,  con- 
Kistcd  of  Zouaves  and  artillery;  it  was  to  march  hy  the 
high  road.  That  on  the  right,  which  was  to  follow  a 
mountain  path,  consisted  ofsomecompanieiofthc  Legion, 
of  the  gendarmes  and  of  the  carbineers,  commanded  by 
Major  Cirlot  of  the  Legion  d'Antibcs.  Ncrola  stands  on 
a  high  hill,  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  which  is  built  a  strong 
castle  belonging  to  Prince  Sciarra-Colonna.  Charctte's 
columns  ariivcd  before  the  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
l8th.  Mcnotti  had  withdrawn,  leaving  a  small  garrison 
in  the  castle  under  the  command  of  Major  Count  Valcntini. 
a  Neapolitan.  He  believed  that  Valcntini  could  bold  out 
for  some  days,  especially  as  he  did  not  suppiise  that 
Charctte  had  artillery  with  him  ;  and  he  hoped  to  be  nbic 
to  attack  the  Papalini  while  they  were  engaged  in  the 
siege.  At  lalf-past  ten  Charctte  began  the  attack.  CirlotS 
four  companies  of  the  Legion  leading  the  way  up  the  hill. 
The  Garibaldian  outposts  were  driven  in,  and  the  castle 
was  surrounded.  The  Pontifical  troops  then  fired  upon 
the  old  fortress  for  about  an  hour  with  artillery  aod 
musketry.  The  garrison  replied  with  their  rifles,  but,  as 
both  sides  fought  under  cover,  very  few  men  were  hit.  Six- 
teen of  the  Papalini  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  Charctte 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  Towards  noon  Valcntini's 
garrison,  seeing  themselves  surrounded  and  attacked  with 
artiller>',  and  finding  tliat  Menotii  was  making  no  attempt 
to  help  them,  became  first  despondent  and  then  mutinous, 
Valcntini  wished  to  continue  the  defence,  but  hi.*  men 
insisted  upon  a  surrender,  and  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  the 
resistance  was  given  up ;  be  hoisted  the  white  fiag,  and 
134  uawounded  prisoners  laid  down  their  arras.     Charctte 
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had  resolved  to  follow  up  his  success  by  pursuing  Menotti 
Garibaldi,  but  on  the  evening  after  his  victory  he  received 
orders  from  General  Kanzlcr  to  retreat  on  the  capital, 
where  grave  events  were  imminent.  Leaving  Nerola  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  by  a  forced  march  he  reached 
Monte  Rotondo  in  the  evening.  There  a  train  was  waiting, 
which  took  his  little  column  on  to  Rome.  On  that  same  day 
a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Pope  met  his  death  at  a  village  on 
the  Tuscan  frontier.  A  company  of  Zouaves,  commanded 
by  Captain  dc  Coucssin  and  Lieutenant  Emmanuel 
Dufourncl,  had  attacked  a  Garibaldian  band  at  Farnesc. 
"My  friends,"  said  Dufourncl,  "let  us  go  to  our  death 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost!"  No  such  order  had  been  heard  in  a 
European  army  since  the  Crusades.  The  Gartbaldians 
were  defeated,  but  Dufourncl  fell  in  the  attack  mortally 
wounded. 

It  was  Buglielli,  Rattazzi's  agent  at  Passo  Correse  on 
the  frontier,  that  sent  to  Florence  the  news  of  the  afTair 
of  Nerola.  His  message  was  significant  :  "  An  isolated 
column,"  he  telegraphed,'  "has  been  taken  prisoner  at 
Nerola.  There  is  great  want  of  a  ceiitral  direction  in  the 
provinces,  without  which  an  internal  movement  is  impos- 
sible. A  concentric  impulse  is  necessary  to  support  the 
insurgent  columns.  Rome  requires  this."  The  "  want  of 
a  central  direction,"  meant,  of  course,  the  want  of 
Garibaldi  as  Comm.inder-m-Chief.  The  same  evenin" 
Rattazzi  received  another  telegram,^  which  put  the  matter 
more  clearly.  It  was  from  the  sub-prefect  of  Terni,  and 
ran  as  follows  : — "  Tcrnr,  Oct.  18th.  The  Deputy  Crispi 
has  sent  the  following  telegram: — 'Put  an  end  to  all 
delay — Liberate  Garibaldi — Pass  the  frontiers — Occupy 
Civita  Vcechia — Give  no  time  for  France  to  act — The 
honour  and  safety  of  Italy  exact  this,  and  it  is  they  that 
arc  at  stake.' " 

Charette's  capture  of  Nerola  had  startled  the  Revolu- 
tionary leaders  into  greater  activity.     The  war  was  now  to 

^  Despatch  No.  43.  <  Despatch  No.  4S. 
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cnlcr  upon  its  second  phase,  with  Garibaldi  at  the  head  of 
the  invaders.  Ratlazzi  had  been  sounding  both  France 
and  Pruiisia  in  order  to  ubtain  some  support  for  hi? 
schemes.  As  early  as  October  ^th  Signor  Xigra,  the 
Italian  ambassador  in  France,  had  had  intervien'S  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  at  Biarritz,  in  which  Nigra  told  him 
that  in  presence  of  the  agitation  in  Italy  on  the  Roman 
Question,  the  king  might  find  himself  forcctl  to  occupy 
Rome.  The  Emperor  replied,  "  that  a  rising  in  the  Papal 
States  miRht  be  cither  spontaneous  or  excited  by  artificial 
means,  that  his  resolutions  could  not  be  the  same  in  both 
cases,  but  that  he  would  not  come  to  any  determination 
without  having  previously  attempted  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Italian  Government,  which,  he  begged, 
would  use  the  same  conduct  towards  htm,"  ' 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  Napoleon  wished  to  keep  up 
the  friendly  alliance  with  Italy,  and  to  act  in  concert  with 
Victor  Emmanuel,  perhaps,  to  arrange  an  Italian  occupa- 
tion of  Rome.  But  he  had  no  definite  policy.  Catholic 
France  was  crying  out  to  him  to  act ;  and  rumours,  which 
were  well-fcunded.  came  that  Rattazzi  was  endeavouring 
to  arrange  with  Prussia  an  alliance,  the  object  of  which 
would  be  a  German  attack  on  the  Rhine  in  case  France 
acted  against  Italy.  The  ill-feeling  which  existed  between 
France  and  Prussia  after  Sadowa,  and  which  ultimately 
ripened  into  the  war  of  iS/Oj  aflfordcil  amotivc  for  such  an 
alliance,  but  Bismarck  hesitated  to  act  Napoleon,  too, 
was  hesitating  and  vacillating  fram  day  to  day.  On  the 
l8th  troops  were  embarked  at  Toulon,  and  the  squadron 
actually  set  sail  for  Civlta  Vccchia,  but  was  recalled  by 
signal  a.s  it  reached  the  open  sea,  and  the  troop-t  landed 
again.  Twice  this  happened,  before  the  e.xi)editton  finally 
sailed  on  the  Z4th.  Napoleon  by  his  d«lay  gave  the 
revolution  eight  clear  days  to  act.  During  those  eight 
days  came  the  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  in  Rome. 
The  fleet  only  sailed  after  its  failure.  Was  Napoleon  in 
collusion  with  the  Revolution  ?    Was  it  not  France,  rather 


*  Deipatcfa  of  Signor  NlKfa,  October  4t1i,  ttbr. 
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than  her  Emperor,  that  finally  took  the  step  which  led  to 
Mcntana  ? 

Meanwhile  Rattazzi  had  acted  upon  Crispi's  telcK^ram. 
The  ^<iua(lron  that  blockaded  Caprera  became  suddenly 
unob-icrvant,  and  Garibaldi  "escaped'"  from  his  island; 
and,  instead  of  acting  like  a  man  who  feared  rc-arrcst,  he 
came  straight  to  Florence.  lie  arrived  llicrc  on  the  2i3t. 
It  WRS  the  eve  of  the  final  effort  Volunteers  were  bcinjj 
sent  to  the  frontier  in  such  numbers,  that  the  prefect  of 
Tcmi  had  telegraphed  asking  that  some  of  thcra  should 
be  diverted  to  a  second  centre  to  be  established  at  Foligno- 
On  Sunday,  the  20lh,  the  prefect  of  Perugia  telegraphed 
that  the  numbers  of  the  volunteers  were  an  embarrassment 
to  the  authorities  ;  but  he  added,  "  At  Viterbo  and  Komc 
there  reigns  perfect  tranquillity,  a  fact  suflicicnlly  signifi- 
cant in  my  opinion."  Tuesday,  the  22nd,  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  Roman  insurrection.  That  morning  Garibaldi 
started  by  train  from  Florence  for  Tcrni  to  join  his  army. 
Rattazzi,  at  Florence,  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  anxiety. 
Ho  had  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Prussia:  he 
was  afraid  of  France  ;  the  Garibaldian  bands  had  effected 
nothing;  the  people  in  the  Papal  provinces  had  remained 
quiet.  If  Rome  did  not  rise  today,  all  would  be  lost,  his 
plan  would  have  failed  utterly,  and  he  would  have  to 
throw  up  the  game.  In  the  course  of  the  i}iAy  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  sub-prefect  of  Ricti :  "  Give  me  at  once  news 
of  Rome,  if  you  have  any.  Do  it  in  such  a  way  thai  the 
public  may  know  as  little  as  possible  of  IK—Urbano 
Raliassi." 

That  day  was  an  anxious  one  in  Rome.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  police  seized,  outside  the  Porta  del  I'opolo,  a  cart, 
which  contained  34  revolvers  and  1500  francs  in  silvcr 
coin.  All  day  long  strange  faces  were  to  be  .teen  in  the 
Corso.  At  seven  in  the  evening  came  thcsignalfor  the  rising. 
An  immense  bomb  was  exploded  in  the  Piazza  Coloona, 
and  the  report  rang  through  tlic  city.  At  the  same  instant 
a  column  of  $00  Garibaldians  attacked  the  gate  of  St. 
Paul,  and  anncd  bands  assaulted  the  Capitol,  the  prison  of 
San  Michclc,  the  Carccrt  Nuovi,  and  the  barracks  of  San 
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Callisto.  The  Capitol  was  attacked  from  the  Forum,  and 
on  the  side  of  Ara  Carli  the  Garibdldians  came  on  shout- 
ing- "  yiva  Iialial  Viva  la  Rc^ubblisa!  Abasso  Vitforio 
EmmaniuU !  Mortl  at  Preti!"  and  fired  on  the  posts 
of  the  carbineers.  A  few  shots  from  the  guard  were 
sufficient  to  repulse  the  attack,  which  lasted  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  There  were  olhcr  equally  brief  en* 
gagcnicnts  at  the  Campo  di  Fiori,  in  the  Via  Alessandria, 
ill  the  Piazza  Montanara,  ncarS.  Ani^elo  in-Fcschicra  and 
in  the  ncJj:hbou(hr>od  of  the  Ghetto.  The  attack  on  the 
Porta  San  Paolo  was  easily  repulsed  ;  hut  a  portion  of  the 
Garibaldian  band  threw  themselves  into  an  inn  just  out»idc 
the  gate,  and  it  wa«  some  time  before  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  Zouaves. 

While  the  skirmishing  was  still  going  on  the  sky  was 
lighted  up,  and  the  whole  city  was  shaken  by  a  tremendous 
explosion.  The  enormous  flash  was  seen  by  the  Garibal- 
dian campicvcn  as  far  away  as  Ortc,  neirFoligno.  Under 
the  guidance  of  an  engineer  named  Bossi,  the  conspirators 
had  sunk  asliortshaft  from  ihc  cellars  of  a  house  near 
the  Scrristori  bjrracks,  and  by  digging  a  subterranean 
gallery  had  placed  and  charged  a  mine  under  the  corner 
oftlic  barracks,  which  were  occupied  by  some  comp-inics 
of  Zouaves.  Two  men  hired  for  the  purpose,  Monii  and 
Tognctti,  fired  the  mine.  One  wing  of  Uic  building  was 
blown  up,  all  the  lamps  in  the  neighbourhood  were  extin- 
guished, and  the  place  was  left  in  darkness.  From  the 
mound  of  smoking  rubbish,  left  by  the  explosion,  Ihcrc 
came  moans  and  cries  or  pain ;  but  luckily  the  greater 
part  of  the  building  was  uninjured,  and  most  of  the  /uuavcs 
were  untouched  by  the  dastardly  attempt.  They  .seized 
their  rifles ;  and  a  band  of  Garibaldians,  who  came  rushing 
through  the  smoke  to  finish  the  work  begun  by  ihc  mine, 
were  surprised  at  being  received  by  a  welt-aimcd  volley, 
under  which  they  dispersed. 

Torches  were  lighted,  and  the  work  of  diMritcrring  tlic 
killed  and  wounded  from  the  ruins  began.  There  were 
many  willing  bands  to  aid  in  the  mournful  task.  One  of 
the  first  to  arri/e  upon  the  scene  after  the  explosion  bad 
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been  Mgr.  de  M6rodc,  and  he  was  assiduous  in  bU  atten* 
tions  to  the  wounded  men,  at  they  were  extricated  from 
the  dt'bris.  For  hours  tlic  work  of  rescue  went  on.  In  the 
grey  morning  of  the  33rd  the  blackened  and  mangled 
corpses  of  twenty-two  Zouaves  were  laid  side  by  side  in 
one  of  the  barnck  rooms,  waiting  for  burial ;  and  twelve 
wounded  men,  of  whom  three  subsequently  died,  were 
lying  in  llie  neighbouring  hospital.*  Seldom,  if  ever,  was 
civil  war  made  the  pretext  for  a  more  cowardly  and  cruel 
act.  It  is  a  wonder  that,  after  that  night  at  the  Serristorl 
barracks,  the  Zouaves  still  gave  quarter  to  thcGaribaldtans 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  destruction  of  life  migbt 
ba%-c  been  far  more  terrible.  A  whole  comi>any  had  just 
left  the  rooms  which  were  destroyed  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  and  only  two  days  before  a  door 
bad  Iicen  walled  up,  which  led  from  the  portion  of  the 
barracks  that  had  been  mined,  to  a  magazine  where  was 
stored  a  laific  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  barrels  and  in 
cartridges.  But  for  this  providential  circumslancc,  the 
explosion  would  have  been  far  more  disastrous. 

By  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  city  was  tranquil 
and  the  danger  was  over.  The  next  two  days  witnessed 
conflicts,  which  put  an  end  to  any  hope  the  Garibaldians 
might  have  had  of  renewing  the  attempt  of  the  22nd.  One 
of  these  coiiflicts  took  place  in  the  Tr-istevere,  the  other 
outside  the  walls,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  Monte 
Parioli.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  two  brothers 
Enrico  and  Giovanni  Cairoli,  officers  of  the  Italian  Army- 
volunteered  to  convey  into  Konic  along  the  Tiber  a  con- 
voy o(  arms  to  be  used  in  the  insurnrction  that  had 
been  planned  for  that  evening.  Their  design  was  to  take 
the  arms  in  boat^  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Anio  or  Tcvcronc,  at  Acquacetosa, about  a  mile  and  a  hall 

*  Of  the  z;  d«ad  (aa  killed  do  Uie  spot,  and  3  who  Hied  in  h«spital>  1 
9  vrcre  luli.ins  Vwlonging  to  iht  bant!  of  the  regimcni,  6  ]<alians>j 
serving  in  the  ranks,  3  Frenchmen,  a  Bclgi.in  and  an  Austrian, 

Of  ilic  9  wountled  who  surviire<J  4  »vrc  Jtaliiuit  bclomi-ing  to  tli«J 
bond,  t  a  SpnaUrd,  3  Fienchmcn  .ind  n  Duulimon, 

In  all,  of  [he  34  victims  of  Uie  explosion,  iq  were  Ualians  and  15  1 
(oicigncrs. 
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from  Rome.  There  they  were  to  wait  for  and  surprise 
a  small  steamer  which  plied  on  Ihc  river,  and,  placing  the 
arms  on  board  of  her,  they  ho]icd  to  be  able  to  lake  them 
into  Rome  and  ianj  them  at  the  Ripctta  without  meeting 
much  resistance.  F.nrlco  Cairnli  selected  a  band  of  76 
volunteers  to  aid  him  in  the  [rtriloiis  enterprise.  "  I  hope," 
ho  said  to  them,  "  I  hope  that  I  shall  do  my  duty,  but,  if 
I  hesitate,  any  one  of  you  is  at  liberty  to  blow  out  ray 
brains;  I  shall  do  so  to  the  first  man  who  falters." 
AiTived  at  Acquacctosa,  they  naited  in  vain  for  the 
steamer.  The  Komiin  police  had  received  information  of 
the  plot,  and  her  voyage  was  stopped  for  that  day.  They 
wailed  all  night  by  the  river,  and  at  dawn  they  occupied 
the  villa  Glori  on  the  slope  of  Monte  FarioU.  Giovanni 
Cairoli  dressed  himself  in  plain  clothes,  and  weot  into  the 
city  to  have  a  conference  with  Cucchi,  the  chief  of  the 
Roman  insurgent  committee.  In  the  afternoon  he 
returned  to  the  villa  Glori,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
insurgents  of  the  previous  evening.  Colonel  Evangelisti, 
who  commanded  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  noticed  them 
going  out  and  sent  a  report  to  Geaeml  Zappi.  Some 
gendarmes  went  out  towards  the  Villa  Glori,  and  reported 
that  a  band  of  Garibaldians  was  there.  Zappi  immediately 
sent  a  section  of  carbineers  and  a  few  dragoons,  to  make 
a  reconnaissance  against  them.  Seeing  the  Papalini  ap- 
proach the  Cairolis'  men  went  down  to  the  river  banks  in 
order  to  take  to  their  boats ;  but  they  had  left  no  guard 
upon  them,  and  some  boatmen  had  carried  them  ofT.  The 
Garibaldi.-! ns  thtrrefore  returned  to  the  villa  and  occupied 
iti  vineyard.  Meyer,  alllwugh  he  had  only  43  carbineers 
with  him.  attacked  the  vineyard.  The  conflict  was  a  dcs!- 
pcrate  one.  Meyer  was  icverely  wounded,  the  two  brothers 
Cairolt  were  killed,  and  their  followers  were  put  to  flight. 
The  brothers  had  excited  Ihc  admiration  of  the  carbineers 
by  the  gatUnt  defence  they  had  made,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  among  the  best  of  Garibaldi's 
officers,  linrico,  tliceldcr,had  distinguished  himncir  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  army. 
About  noon  on  the  24th  the  Roman  police  discovered 
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that  a  large  number  of  Garibaldians,  who  bad  come  from 
various  parts  of  Italy  to  aid  in  organizing;  a  Roman  insur- 
rection, were  assembling  at  a  wool-factory  belonging  to  a 
certain  Giulio  Ajani,  and  situated  in  the  street  of  the 
Lungarctta  in  the  Trastcvcre.  In  this  factory  was  Ihe 
laboratory,  where  the  Or«ini  bombs  had  been  manufaclured, 
which  had  been  used  in  the  insurrection.  Tlic  house  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  Zouaves  and 
gendarmes,  and  those  inside  were  called  upon  to  open  the 
doors  and  surrender.  They  replied  by  firing  on  Ihc  iroups 
and  throwing  Orsini  bombs  from  the  windows.  Amongst 
the  bomb-tlirowcrs  was  a  woman.  Ihe  mother-in-law  of 
Ajani.  The  doors  were  at  once  forced,  and  on  the  base* 
nicnt  storey  there  was  a  hand-to-liand  combat  between 
the  Garibaldians  and  the  Zouaves.  The  large  room 
was  at  last  cleared,  the  Garibaldians  being  dri\-cn 
into  the  upper  storeys,  leaving  on  the  floor  five 
wounded  and  twcnt)'-one  dead.  Amongst  the  latter 
was  the  woman  who  had  fought  like  an  Amazon 
to  the  last.  The  Zouaves  fought  their  way  up  to 
the  top  of  the  factoiy,  where  forly-four  Garibaldians 
surrendered.  There  had  been  nearly  eighty  men  in  the 
building,  and  of  these  only  one — Ajani  himself,  was  a 
Roman.  The  Revolutionary  clement  came  almost  en- 
tirely from  outside. 

The  capture  of  Ajani's  house  destroyed  the  last  hope  of 
a  successful  insurrection.  RaltazKi's  plan  had  completely 
failed.  But  he  had  already  abandoned  all  hope  of  success. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  on  tifaring  of  the  abortive 
attempt  at  a  rising  in  Rome  on  the  previous  evening,  he 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  For  some 
days  all  was  confusion  at  riorcnce.  In  the  midst  of  .1 
great  crisis  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  without  a  govern- 
ment The  king  sent  for  General  Cialdini.  He  tried  to 
form  a  Cabinet,  but  failed.  Rattaitzi  was  asked  to  re^iume 
office,  but  he  refused.  Then  the  premiership  was  offered 
to  Mciiabrea  ;  he  accepted  it,  and  on  the  37lh  formed  his 
Cabinet.  Kews  had  just  arrived  that  the  French  had  sailed 
from  Toulon.     Rlenabrca's  Cabinet  was  supposed  to  be 
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French  in  ils  leanings,  and  there  was  an  indignant  demon- 
stration of  the  patty  uf  action  under  the  windows  of  the 
Pitti  palace,  which  extorted  from  the  king  a  reluctant 
promise  that,  if  the  French  re-occupied  Rome,  he  would 
give  his  army  orders  to  cross  the  Pontifical  frontier. 
Victor  Ktnmanuel  was  placed  in  a  very  humiliating  posi- 
tion, for  he  h;id  -just  issued  by  Mcnabrca's  advice  a  pro- 
clamation against  the  movement  on  Rome. 

"Italians!"  tliu!  proclamation  ran. — "  Hands  of  voluntcer.i. 
excited  and  seduced  by  a  party  witliout  my  authorization 
or  that  of  niy  Government,  have  violated  the  frontier  of 
the  Slate.  The  respect  equally  due  hy  all  citizens  to  the 
laws  and  international  stipulations  sanctioned  by  I'arlia- 
mcnt  and  by  me,  under  these  circumstances  prescribes  an 
inexorable  debt  of  honour. 

"£uroj>e  knows  that  the  flag  is  not  mine  that  is  raised 
in  territories  adjacent  to  ours,  and  on  which  is  inscrit>ed 
destruction  to  the  supreme  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  This  attempt  places  our  common  coun- 
try in  the  most  serious  danger.  It  imposes  upon  mc  the 
duty  of  saving  at  the  same  time  our  honour  and  the  country, 
and  of  not  confounding  two  causes  absolutely  distinct,  two 
difTerent  objects, 

"  Italy  must  be  secured  against  ihc  dangers  she  may 
run.  Europe  must  be  convinced  that,  faithful  to  her 
engagements,  Italy  does  not  desire  to  be,  and  cannot  be, 
the  disturber  of  public  order. 

"  A  war  witli  our  ally  would  be  a  fratricidal  war  between 
two  armies,  who  have  fought  for  the  same  cause.  As 
holder  of  the  right  of  peace  or  «*ar.  I  cannot  tolerate  its 
usurpation.  I  feel  confident,  therefore,  that  the  voice  of 
reason  will  be  listened  to,  and  that  the  Italian  citizens  who 
have  violated  that  right  will  retire  behind  the  line  of  our 
troops." 

Wc  have  already  seen  that  the  king's  Government  had 
a  very  close  connection  with  the  movement,  which  the 
pnichimation  disavowed.  But  this  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  declarations  of  the  king  were  at  variance  with  the 
facts  to  vrhich  they  referred.    By  this  proclamation  he 
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declared  that  a  war  with  France  would  be  frntricidal.  He 
liaci  hnrdly  signed  it  when  the  rabble  of  his  capital  forced 
him  to  promise  that  he  would  take  the  one  step  which 
was  certain  cither  to  produce  such  a  wsr,  or  to  thrust 
loiward  the  Italian  army  into  3  position  from  which  it 
would  have  to  be  withdrawn  on  the  first  sticnmonit  from 
the  Tuii erics. 

While  these  events  were  passinj;  in  Florence,  Garibald^ 
]iaJ  assiinned  the  conim^ind  of  the  army  of  invasion  in  the 
Papal  States,  and  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  cam- 
paiyn.     He  had  joined  his  army  late  upon  the  22nd,  whh 
the  hope  of  hearing  Uiat  the  rising  in  Kome  was  serious. 
In  that  case    he  would  have  marched  upon  the  city  at 
once,  and  would  have  attacked  the  gales  early  on  the  23rd, 
When  he  heard  that  the  insurrection  had  lasted  less  than 
half  an  hour  and  had  failed  on  all  poinLi,  he  resolved  t< 
])eril  everything  on  a  desperate  attack  on  Rome,  hoping 
thus  to  turn  the  tide  of  fortune  which  had  hitherto  set  so 
p^Tsislently  against  him.    For  this  purpose  he  concentrated 
the  various  columns  of  his  army,  and  as  a  first  step  deter- 
mined to  capture  the  city  of  Monte  Rotondo,  the  only 
place  outside  Komc  (with  the  exception  of  Civita  Vccchia) 
in  which  General  Knnzk-r  had  left  a  garrison,  when  on 
the  20lh   he  had  begun  to  concentrate  his  forces  in    the 
capital. 

Monte  Rotondo  is  a  :>niall  city,  standing  upon  a  hilli 
with  steep  slopes  which  arc  in  places  almost  prccipitousJ 
The  circuit  of  the  IcAvn  is  about  a  mile  round.  More  tha 
half  of  this  is  open,  and  only  capahlc  cf  defence  by  lininij"' 
Ihc  garden  walls  with  riilcmcn  and  occupying  the  houses, 
trusting  chiefly  to  thediiUcult  cliaraetcr  of  the  ground  il 
front  to  retard  and  embarrass  the  enemy.  Six  hundr* 
mktrex  of  the  enainU  are  closed  by  an  old  wall,  built  in  th< 
fifteenth  century,  and  therefore  without  bastions  or  am 
cfTeetual  flanking  defence.  Thd  wall  is  pierced  by  thrcfl 
g:itc3,tiic  Porta  Romana.  Porta  Uucale  and  Porta  Can  on  icj 
The  houses  of  the  suburb  arc  built  close  up  to  these  gate 
and  command  them.  The  real  defence  of  the  place  is  th« 
Palazzo,  a  lofty,  square,  castellated  building,  which  stanc 
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just  inside  the  Porta  Ducale.  Thegarrison  left  by  General 
Kanzlcr  at  Monte  Rotondo  was  a  small  one.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Costes  of  the  Legion  d'Antibes,  and 
consisted  of  two  companies  of  the  Legion,  a  company  of 
carbineers,  a  few  gendarmes  and  dragoons,  and  a  section 
of  artillerymen,  with  two  guns — a  rifled  gun  and  a  howitzer. 
In  all,  the  force  in  Monte  Rotondo  amounted  to  333  men. 
At  eight  o'clock  ill  the  evening  of  tlie  2jrd,  two  hundred 
Garibcildians  surprised  the  railway-station  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Monte  Rotondo.  It  was  guarded  by  a 
picJcet  of  five  men.  Four  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  ; 
the  fil^h  escaped  into  the  town,  and  carried  the  news  to 
Captain  Costcs.  On  hearing  it  Costcs  ascended  the  tower 
of  the  Palazzo,  and  through  the  darkness  he  saw*  the 
Garibaldian  watchfircs  extending  far  along  the  hills  towards 
Monte  Maggiore.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  menaced  by 
a  formidable  force.  He  sent  his  report  to  Rome,  and  next 
morning  received  from  General  Kanzler  orders  to  hold  out 
as  long  ss  he  could  against  tlie  Garibaldians,  no  matter 
how  numerous  they  might  be;  but  if  the  Koyal  troops 
crossed  the  frontier  and  attacked  him,  he  was  to  fall  back 
upon  Rome  without  fighting. 

Garibaldi  did  not  complete  his  preparations  for  the 
advance  on  Kome  until  late  on  the  23th.  Early  on  Satur* 
day,  the  26lh,  he  attacked  Monte  Rotondo  with  6000 
picked  men.  Costcs  had  been  joined  by  a  small  detach- 
ment, and  had  now  350  men  with  him.  The  Garibaldians 
burned  down  one  of  the  gates  and  attacked  the  Palazzo,  in 
which  Costcs  had  .-isscmblcd  his  little  garrison.  The  place 
held  out  for  twenty-seven  hours.  It  was  not  tilt  late  in  the 
forenoon  of  October  27lh  that  Costcs  surrendered.  He 
had  made  a  desperate  defence  of  the  old  castle,  so  long 
as  resistance  was  possible.  "The  Papal  troop«,"  says 
Ricciotti  Garibaldi,  in  his  official  report  on  the  campaign, 
"  defended  storey  after  storey  of  the  building,  until  driven 
to  the  third  floor,  when,  seeing  the  smoke  of  a  fire  which 
had  been  lighted  on  the  groimd  floor  to  burn  them  out, 
they  surrendered,  and  the  fight  was  over."'    Before sur- 
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rendering  they  spiked  their  two  guns  aad  broke  most  of 
their  rifles.  The  Gartbaldiaa  loss  was  terrible.  Garibaldi, 
speaking  to  Costes  after  ihc  surrender,  said  that  he  had 
lost  5cx>  men,  and,  pointing  to  a  heap  of  thirty-six  dead 
before  the  Porta  Romana,  told  him  that  ihcy  were  the 
flower  of  Italy.  Tlie  defence  delayed  him  nearly  two  days 
ii)  liis  advance,  and  ^ave  Kanzlcr  time  to  complete  his  ar- 
rangements for  the  defence  of  Rome  against  a  («up  He  main. 
On  the  2S1U  Garibaliii  pushed  forward  the  bulk  of  bis 
army  towards  Rome.  One  column  approached  the  Porta 
Nomcntana,  occupied  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Sacro,  and 
curried  on  a  desultory  skirmish  with  the  Zouaves  who  held 
the  bridge,  wilhout,  however, venturing  to  ailaclc  it.  Other 
columns  followed  the  course  of  the  Tiber,  but  nowhere 
was  a  serious  attack  attempted.  Garibaldi  was  hesitating, 
and  probably  vaiting  to  make  some  previous  arrangements 
with  his  emissaries  uf  the  Revolutionary  committee 
within  the  walls.  Next  day,  the  29th,  it  was  too  late.  A 
French  division,  commanded  by  Dc  Failty,  had  landed  at 
Civiti  Vccchia,  and  on  the  30ih  the  brigade  of  General 
dc  PolhcSs  was  pushed  on  to  Rome. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  landinu  of  the  French  was 
known  at  Florence,  Mcnabrca  fulfilled  the  promise 'given 
by  the  king,  and  telegraphed  orders  to  the  army  to  eros* 
the  Papal  frontier.  Vitcrbo,  Frosinonc,  Vellctn  and 
Tcrracina  were  occupied  by  the  Italian  troops,  plebiscites 
were  rapidly  orRanizcd  on  the  old  system  of  i56o,  andit 
WAS  announced  that  those  cities  had  voted  their  annexation 
to  the  kinftdom  of  Italy.  Garibaldi  had  now  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  of  the  Royal  troops  behind  him,  and  he  changed 
his  plans,  lie  gave  up  the  attack  on  Rome,  and  concen- 
trated his  army  about  Monte  Rototido  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  hold  his  ground  there  and  bring  about  a  conflict 
between  the  Royal  army  and  the  French.  The  result  of 
such  a  eonflict  would  be  a  war  which,  begun  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  might  spread  to  the  Rhine,  for  Italy  would 
appeal  again  to  Bismarck,  her  ally  of  1866.  On  the  ist  of 
November  the  Garibaldians  had  withdrawn  from  the  im- 
mediate  n<:iy]ibuur1iood  of  Rome,  and  Kanzler  resolved  to 
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follow',  attack  and  disperse  them,  for  until  Garibaldi  was 
crushed  the  danger  of  becoming  involved  ivith  Italy  was  a 
serious  one.  He  went  to  Civiti  Vccchia  on  tlie  1st  to  see 
De  Failly  and  arrange  for  theco-opcfation  of  the  French, 
Kanzlcr  found' Dc  Failly  anxious  to  avoid  immediate 
action.  He  had  received  orders  not  to  risk  a  combat  with 
the  ItuTiiin  troops,  whose  withdrawal  the  Eiiipcior  hoped 
to  obtain  by  diplomatic  means;  but  the  Papal  general 
pointed  out  the  advantage  ihatwnuld  bcgaincd  by  attack* 
ing  Garibaldi's  centre  at  Monte  Kotondo  before  he  was 
joined  by  his  lieutenants,  and  the  necessity  of  indicting  a 
crushing  blow  upon  the  invaders,  so  that  Garibaldi  might 
not  be  able  to  boast  that  he  had  retired  with  unbroken 
forces.  Such  a  retreat  would  be  spoken  of  by  the  Revo- 
lution a?  a  success,  and  would  be  cited  as  a  motive  for 
renewing  the  attempt.  At  length  De  Failly  caiuc  over  to 
Kanzler's  views,  and  promised  that  General  I'olhcs  should 
receive  orders  to  co-operate  with  the  Papal  column  in  an 
advance  against  Garibaldi.  Kanzler  returned  to  Rome, 
and  at  eight  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  November 
2nd,  the  Pa  pal  Zouaves  were  del  ighted  by  receiving  orders  to 
be  under  arms  soon  after  midnight  near  the  Porta  Pia, 
ready  to  march  against  Monlc  Rotondo,  It  was  the  eve 
of  Mcntana. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  the  troops  were  under 
arms,  and  began  to  assemble  at  the  Piazza  dei  Termini, 
near  the  ruined  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The  night  was  dark 
and  rainy,  and  the  muster  was  made  by  the  light  of 
torches,  which  shone  on  the  grey  uniforms  of  the  Zoiia%'cs, 
and  flickered  on  the  masses  of  broken  walls  in  the  old 
Thermae.  The  troops  were  divided  into  tAvo  columns. 
The  Hrst,  commanded  by  General  dc  Courten,  consisted 
of  1500  Papal  Zouave?,  and  about  ijco  more  soldiers 
belonging  to  various  other  corps  of  the  Pontifical  army. 
The  second  column  consisted  of  about  2000  French  troops 
and  a  few  of  the  Papal  dragoons,  under  General   Polhcs.* 

*  The  following  arc  the  details  of  ibe  two  C<}Juinn>; — 

tsl  coluntH.     Papal  iroopt.     Gener&i  4*  Cvurttm. 
2  battalions  ofZotiavcs  (Coload  AJlet) 1500  men. 
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The  entire  force  amounted  to  about  5000  men,  with  nine 
guns.  A  little  after  three  o'clock  General  Kanzter  arrived 
in  the  Piazza,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  statT.  With  him 
were  the  Count  dc  Cascrta,  brother  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
with  his  aides-de-camp.  Colonels  Vsani  and  Rivera,  the 
Count  dc  Christen  the  hero  of  Bauco,  and  General  Raphael 
de  Courten.'  It  was  nearly  four  in  the  morning  when  all 
was  ready  and  the  march  began,  The  lon^  column  poured 
out  through  the  I'orta  I'ia,  through  which  three  years 
later  the  invaders  were  to  enter  Rome.  It  then  struck  off 
through  the  darkness  along  the  Via  Nomentana,  which 
leads  to  Mciitana  (the  ancient  Nomcntum),  and  to  Monte 
Rotondo.  The  I'aiial  troojis  led  the  way.  The  French 
column  under  General  de  Polhes  followed  them  at  the 
interval  of  a  mile,  in  the  darkness  and  rain.  The  road  was 
deep  with  mud.  Towards  morning  the  clouds  broke,  and 
as  day  dawned  oi-er  the  misty  Campagna  there  was  a 
prospect  of  better  weather.  About  sei-'en  the  column 
crossed  the  Nomcntan  bridge,  and  halted  at  Capo  Bianco. 
The  halt  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  men  lighted  fires 
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A  baltftlion  of  Cimitiinieri   Esteri  (Lt,-Colonel 

Jeanneret) 

A  b.aUalion  of  llie  Li^gian  (Colonel  d'Argy) 

A  bnlirry  or6  guns  (C-iptain  Pohni)      

A  sqUAdi'on  of  ilragoors  (CAplain  Cremona)     ... 

A  compnny  of  engineers      ,,, 

frcndiimies 

Total        ...         2913  men  with  6  guns. 

2nJ  edaiim.    (Frem^)  and  resfn'e.     GtntraJ  At  Polhh. 

and  battalion  of  Chasseurs- iVpied  (Cnminandam  Comtc). 

■  St  .,        „  I3l  regiment  of  the  line  (Colond  rrtfmoni). 

I«         „        „  ?f)lh        „  „  (U.-Coloncl  Saussier). 

Twoballiilionsof  59lh      ,.  „  (Colonel  ncrgcr). 

A  troop  of  Chase»rs..\-chcval  ( Comma nd^m  Wcdcispach-Thot). 

A  irnop  of  I'oniincal  dragoons  cSub-Lieiiienan:  Bclli). 

A  half  battery  of  artillery. 

About  SQOOmen  wiih  3  guns. 

In  all  5000  men  with  9  guns.  Tlie  French  battalions  ai>pcar  to 
have  been  only  from  350 10  400  sirou);. 

'  Colonel  Victor  de  Courien,  one  of  iheccncral's  brothers,  3  veteran 
retired  from  the  service,  took  his  p!iice  on  the  day  of  Menlana  a>  a 
volunteer  private  io  the  rjnks  of  tUc  carabineers. 
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or  brushwood,  took  their  breakfasts  and  dricti  tlicir  ^rct 
clothes.  The  Dominican  I'cre  Ligicr,  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  tbc  Zouaves,  said  mass  for  the  army  if)  a  wayside  chapel. 
Jl  was  hardly  over  when  some  dragoons,  who  had  been 
pushed  on  in  advance  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  enemy, 
galloped  in  with  the  news  that  heavy  masses  of  Garibaldians 
were  drawn  up  near  the  village  of  Menlana,  an:!  apparently 
intended  to  give  battle  there.  The  news  wa^  received  with 
cnlhu«ia«m  by  the  troops.  The  ranks  were  reformed  and 
the  march  began  again,  the  column  moving  rapidly  along 
the  difficult  road  which  runs  amon;;  low  hills  and  bnikcn 
ground  from  Capo  Ui.tnco  to  Menlana.  At  the  t'onte 
Nomciitatia,  General  Kanzlcr  had  detached  three  com- 
panies of  Zouaves  under  the  command  of  Major  dc 
Trou5surc3.  These  were  to  march  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tcvcronc  by  the  Via  Salara,  and  to  threaten  the  enemy's 
flank,  while  the  main  column  attacked  in  front. 

In  the  course  of  the  previous  day  Garibaldi  had  by  some 
means  obtained  information  of  the  attack  which  was  about 
to  be  made  upon  him.  According  to  licrtani  and  Gucnont, 
on  receiving  the  warning  he  tlccidcd  upon  a  retreat  to  tlie 
AbruKzi,  and  even  wrote  out  tbc  orders  for  this  purpose. 
Hut  since  he  had  joined  his  army  he  had  shown  very  little 
of  a  lixcd  plan  and  determined  course  of  action,  and  just 
at  he  had  hesitated  and  tost  time  after  the  capture  of 
Monte  Rotond",  so  he  hesitated  again,  and  on  the  Satur- 
day afternoon  had  resolved  to  wait  and  hazard  a  battle. 
The  column  of  Mcnottr.  which  he  had  with  him.  consisted 
of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  good  soldiers,  divided 
into  5i.Y  brigades  of  three  or  four  battalions  each,  com- 
manded by  Salomone,  Frigycst,  Valanzia.  Cantoni,  I'aggi, 
and  l^lin.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  a  handful  oi fclairetm, 
commanded  by  Ricciotli  Garibaldi.  Of  artillery,  there  were 
the  two  guns  taken  at  Monte  Kotondo,  out  of  which  the 
spikes  had  been  drawn,  and  two  small  mountain  guns. 
He  passed  several  hours  of  the  afternoon  map  in  hand, 
going  over  the  ground  about  Menlana,  choosing  posi- 
tions for  his  army,  ard  having  them  put  in  a  state  of 
defence.     On  the  Sunday  morning  he  again  changed  his 
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mind,  and  resolved  to  march  to  Tivoli,  in  order  to  cross 
the  bridge  there  and  effect  a  junction  with  NicoKra's 
troops.  Towards  noon  the  army  began  to  form  for  the 
march,  when  the  outposts  reported  the  approach  of  the 
Pontifical  column.  On  this  Garibaldi  returned  to  hts 
former  intention  of  fighlin*;  a  battle,  and  his  men  went 
back  to  their  positions.  Me  had  :rioinc  reason  to  hope  for 
a  victory,  for  the  advanlagc  of  numbers  lay  upon  hiit  side, 
he  had  an  cxccHciit  position  for  dcfcncf,  and  hi.s  men  were 
not  untried  volunteers  led  by  untrained  ofiiccrs,  but  picked 
men,  carefully  selected  from  the  crowds  of  vohinteer.<i  whom 
Crispi  had  collected  at  Tcnii  and  Boloj^niL  Numbers  of 
them  came  from  the  Italian  army.  Others  were  veterans. 
who  had  been  with  him  in  the  war  of  the  previous  year,  oc 
earlier  still,  in  the  Two  Sicilies  seven  years  before.  Most 
of  the  officers  cither  held  Victor  Emmanuel's  commission  or 
were  veteran  Garibaldians  who  thoroughly  knew  their  work. 
When  the  battle  was  lost,  Garibuldi's  army  was  described 
by  the  revolutionary  press  as  an  undi-icip lined  mob  oCj 
undrillcd  and  badly-nrmcd  men.  nnd  \^.■^  numbers  wei 
diminished  till  it  was  even  reported  to  have  been  not  quit 
2500  strong  ;  but  all  this  was  only  an  attempt  to  dcpri% 
the  Pontii'ical  Zouaves  of  the  credit  due  to  their  brilliant 
success.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  numbers  and  in 
efficiency  the  force  commanded  by  Garibaldi  at  Mcntana 
wa-s  equal  to  a  division  of  the  Royal  army  of  Italy  ;  •  and 
this  force  held  the  village  of  Mentana  with  its  barricaded 
streets,  its  strong  castle,  the  hills  and  vineyards  around,' 


'  III  its  comments  on  the  battle  of  McnUna  an  English  milit 
petitidical  remarked  ai  ihc  time : — "  Of  courec,  the  Garibaldlant, 
nrc  Ossurci!,  »ere  auliumibcTCd  four  to  one:    but  as  mc  know  fn 
oflict:!!  records  thai  the  assiilams  were  less  than  5000  all  loliJ,  it  il 
li.trtJ  to  understund  wlicfc  the  1700  prisoner*  now  in  Rome  can 
from,  saying  nothing  of  [he  900  who  arc  allowcii  10  have  esc^e 
behind  the  Italian  lines,  or  of  the  600  left  dead  on  the  field.    Th 
faa  i«,  the  Guribaldini  were  much  the  strongest.  .  .  .  The  heat  an< 
burden  of  the  d.iy  luid  been  manfully  borne  by  the  Papalini,  mid  t( 
ascribe  ilic  victory  to  the  French  alone  is  merely  10  repiuduce  the  olc 
fable  nbout  the  l*r»iisians  at  Waterloo."— i/a/'ftJ  Strdtt  Maj^tuvK^, 
December,  1867. 
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and  the  advanced  post  of  La  Vigna  Santucci,  with  its  loop. 
holed  walls  and  buildin^^s. 

The  first  shots  were  fired  a  little  past  noon.  The  van- 
guard had  crossed  the  stream  of  the  Romitorio.  Beyond 
it  the  Papal  dragoons  found  the  Garibaldian  outposts  in 
the  woods  and  thickets.  "  Viva  Pie  JV&no ! "  cried  the 
dragoon  Arduino,  as  he  fired.  It  was  the  first  iiliot  of  the 
battle.  "  yfva  I'llalia  !  "  shouted  the  Garibaldians,  and 
replied  with  a  volley,  as  the  dragoons  fell  back  upon  the 
Zouaves,  who  formed  the  advanced  guard.* 

The  strong  outposts  of  the  Garibaldians,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Missori,  occupied  a  succession  of  low  hills,  with 
scattered  thickets  and  clumps  of  wcrad,  through  which  ran 
the  road  followed  by  the  advancing  Papal  troops.  The 
shots  told  General  de  Courlcn.  who  was  with  the  advanced 
guard,  that  he  was  in  contact  with  tlie  enemy.  He  at  once 
sent  one  company  of  the  Zouaves  (the  ist,  D'Albioussc)  to 
clear  the  thickets  on  the  Icf^  of  the  road,  from  which  the 
enemy  hadopcncd  fire  ;  while  another  (the  2nd.  Thomal^), 
in  skinnishinf  order,  went  up  the  heights  on  the  right, 
and  two  others  (the  3rd  and  4th,  Alain  de  Charcnc 
nnd  I^  Gonidec)  cleared  the  road  in  front.  Arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  Thomal6's  company  was  stopped  by 
the  welU&ustaincd  fire  of  two  Garibaldian  battalions,  who, 
deployed  among  some  scattered  trees,  kept  up  a  sharp  fire 
upon  the  Zouaves.  Colonel  Charctte  rapidly  brought  up 
three  more  companies  to  their  assistance  ;  knapsacks  were 
taken  ofT  and  bayonets  fixed,  and  he  gave  the  order, 
"Forward,  Zouaves,  with  the  bayonet!  If  you  do  not 
follow  me  I  shall  go  alone  ! " 

"Vivd'ic  Ncuf!  Vive  Ic  Colonel  I"  replied  the  Zouaves. 
And  they  dashed  at  the  Garibaldians,  who,  breaking  before 
the  bayonet  charge,  were  driven  over  two  successive  ridges 
of  ground,  the  Zouaves  closing  with  them  whenever  they 
tried  t^  make  a  stand  at  the  top  of  a  slope,  around  a  cot- 
tage, or  in  a  clump  of  trees.  A  little  chapel  on  the  second 
height  was  desperately  defended,  and  most  of  its  garrison 
were  bayoneted.  The  Zouaves  were  well  supported  by 
the  carbineers  on  one  flank  and  two  companies  of  the 
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Legion  on  the  other.     There  was  little  firing.    It  u-as  a 
real  bayonet  charge. 

The  front  line  of  the  Garibaldians  being  broken,  and 
Missori's  outposts  tiriven  in,  they  rallied  on  the  height  of 
La  Vigna  Santucci,  a  commanding  eminence  in  front  of 
Montana,  crowned  by  a  walled  vineyard  with  a  strongly- 
built  farmhouse.  The  vineyard  was  held  by  a  detachment 
under  Major  Ciotti.  The  woods  on  the  adjacent  slopes 
and  the  neighbouring  eminence  of  Monte  Guarnicri,  which 
commands  the  approaches  to  La  Vigna,  were  also  occu- 
pied by  Gartbaklian  battalions.  Kanzler  san*  at  once  Chat 
it  was  necessary  to  storm  Che  heights  about  La  Vigna,  in 
order  to  be  able  toattaclc  MenUna  from  the  jilatcau  which 
runs  down  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  village.  If  he  attacked 
upon  the  other  side,  his  battalions  would  have  to  advance 
up  a  deep  valley  under  a  plunging  fire  from  above.  A' 
single  company  of  Zouaves  attacked  and  stoimcd  the 
Monte  Guarnieri.  Meanwhile  some  shells  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Vigna  Santucci.  It  was  assaulted  by  a 
column  of  Zouaves  and  carbineers.  The  Garibajdians 
fought  well  and  made  a  long  resistance  ,  but  the  Zouaves 
broke  open  with  their  axes  the  gates  of  the  viney^ird  and 
stormed  the  buildings,  taking  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 
Colonel  CharcHc,  who  led  the  attack,  had  his  horse  shot 
under  bim ;  and  Captain  de  Veaux  was  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  company  of  Zouaves.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  struggle  of  i860,  and  the  bullet  which  struck  liitn 
down  carried  his  cross  of  Castclfidardo  into  hij  heart.' 

The  fighting  had  now  lasted  two  hours,  and  the  Zouaves 
had  made  steady  progress  and  forced  the  enemy  to  aban- 
don all  his  positions  in  advance  of  the  main  position  about 
the  village  and  the  strong  Castle  of  Mentana.  General 
Kanzlcr  established  his  headquarters  at  La  Vigna,  and 
brought  up  two  guns  to  open  fire  upon  tiie  casllc  and 
reply  to  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  French  brought  two 
of  their  guns  into  action  soon  after,  and  then  Kanzler 
brought  up  two  more.  Meanwhile  the  Zouaves,  the  car- 
bineers, and  the  infantry  pushed  forward  their  skirmishers 
*  De  Veaux  wu  only  ihirly  year*  of  tffi. 
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through  the  vineyards,  the  olive  grounds,  and  fields  of  cut 
but  unstackcd  corn  that  lay  between  La  Vign.a  and  Men- 
tana.  The  action  was  general  along  the  whole  line,  and 
the  Pontifical  troops  made  slow  but  steady  prepress. 
Once  the  carbineers  were  brought  to  a  standstill.  They 
suddenly  found  themselves  under  the  cross  fire  of  two 
Garibaldian  battalions,  and  Castella,  their  commander,  was 
wounded.  But  they  held  iheir  ground,  and  soon  bc^ran  to 
advance  again.  It  was  now  half-past  three  o'clock.  The 
Zouaves,  supported  by  the  Legion,  were  close  in  to  Men- 
tana.  Tliey  were  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  bariicadcs 
and  tlie  loopholed  houses  of  the  village,  and  from  the 
rifles  of  the  red-shirted  sharpshooters  who  crowded  the 
windows  and  lofty  roofs  of  the  eastle.  From  La  Vigoi 
alt  the  movements  of  the  Garibaldians  could  easily  be 
seen,  and  it  now  became  evident  that,  tatciog  advantage 
of  their  greatly  superior  numbers,  ihey  were  extending 
their  lines  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  village,  with  a  view 
to  overlap  and  outflank  the  shorter  lines  of  the  I*onti5cal 
army.  Kanzler  had  sent  all  his  troops  into  action,  and 
had  no  reserve  to  meet  and  drive  bacV  the  threatened 
attack.  He  therefore  sent  to  General  Polhfei  to  ask  for 
his  active  support.  The  French  brigade  had  becneagcrly 
watching  the  fighting  since  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock, 
and  were  eager  to  emulate  the  valour  of  tli6  Zouaves.  It 
was  a  new  thing  to  them  to  be  inactive  on  a  battle-field, 
and  they  received  with  joy  the  order  to  atuck.  Colonel 
Frimont,  with  his  battalion  and  three  companies  of  chas- 
seurs, drove  back  a  strong  attacking  column  on  the 
Gartbaldian  left.  Colonel  Sau»icr,  with  another  battalion, 
repulsed  a  similar  assault  upon  iheir  right.  Major  de 
Troussures,  with  his  three  companies  of  Zouaves,  which 
bad  been  detached  at  Pontc  Nomcntana  early  in  the  day, 
arrived  on  the  field  at  this  stage  of  the  fight,  appearing 
upon  Garibaldi's  left,  and  contributing  not  a  little  to 
Fremont's  success. 

It  was  now  time  to  attack  Mcntana  itself.  Captain 
Daudicr,  the  same  who  had  commanded  the  Papal  artillery 
at  Le  Crocette,  on  the  field  of  Castelfidordo,  very  boldly 
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but  imprudently  brought  two  guns  into  action  within  300 
yards  of  the  castle,  under  the  rifle  Bre  of  its  defenders ; 
after  losing  some  men  and  horses  he  found  himself  forced 
to  withdraw  them,  and  opened  from  a  longer  range  with 
good  efTect.  Frtmont's  battalion  and  De  Troussures' 
three  companies  of  Zouaves  worked  round  the  Garibaldian 
left,  and  came  down  upon  the  road  between  Monte 
Rotondo  and  Mcntana,and  attacked  the  strong  barricades 
at  the  rear  of  the  village.  Fremont  failed  to  penetrate 
into  it;  but  De  Trous&urcs  forced  the  outer  barricades 
and  made  some  prisoners.  On  several  other  points  the 
Zouaves  and  the  French  closed  in  to  the  barricades  and 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  exchanged  fite  with  the  de- 
fenders at  close  quarters.  Large  numbers  of  the  defeated 
Garibaldians  had  already  been  driven  off  the  field,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  Monte  Rotondo,  or  were  retirinfi 
tou'ards  the  frontier.  Garibaldi  himseif,  with  many  of  his 
officers,  had  left  the  field.  It  was  near  nightfall.  The 
village  was  surrounded  ;  but  to  force  all  the  barricades 
and  storm  the  castle  would  have  taken  several  hours  more 
of  hard  fighting.  General  Kanzlcr  therefore  resolved  to 
stop  firing  and  bivouac  upon  the  ground  he  had  won, 
being  confident  that  next  morning  the  garrison  of  Men- 
tana  would  surrender.  The  battle  ended  in  the  twilight 
At  the  very  end  of  the  conflict,  close  to  Menlana,  an 
Knglish  Zouave,  J uli.-in  Watts-Russcll,  was  killed  in  the 
front  line  of  tlic  skirmishers.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  one  of 
tlic  youngest  soldiers  in  the  Pontifical  army,  and  through- 
out the  campaign  he  had  won  the  respect  of  all  liis 
comrades  by  his  intrepid  courage. 

The  night  was  fine,  but  there  were  masses  of  broken 
clouds  which  at  times  obscured  the  moon.  The  i,vatch> 
fires  of  General  Kanzlcr's  army  blazed  in  a  circle  round 
the  village,  and  Fremont's  French  linesmen  were  encamped 
close  up  to  Monte  Rotondo.  On  the  battle-field  the  staff 
of  the  ambiibncca,  .assisted  by  many  of  tlic  Zouaves,  who 
sacrificed  their  well-earned  night's  rest  to  this  work  of 
charity,  were  searching  with  torches  for  the  ivoundcd,  and 
bearing  frieiid   and  foe  alike  to    the   great   ambulance 
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established  at  La  Vigna,  where  thp  doctors  were  hard  at 
work  and  the  chaplains  were  administering  the  last  sacra- 
mcnt-s  to  many.  There  were  far  more  Garibaldians  than 
Pontifical  troops  to  be  attended  to ;  no  difference  waa 
made  between  them,  and  the  wounded  Zouaves  seemed 
often  to  rejoice  in  generously  giving  place  to  those  against 
whom  they  had  lately  been  fighting,  and  in  making  the 
doctor*  leave  ihem  till  the  wounds  of  the  Garibalt!i.ins 
hiid  been  dressed.  One  incident  deser\'es  especial  notice. 
Water  was  scarce,  and  nearly  all  had  for  some  hours  to 
endure  a  terrible  thirst.  A  few  oranges  were  at  hand 
to  be  distributc<l,  and  the  last  of  these  was  oHercd  to  a 
dying  man  who  wore  the  grey  uniform  of  the  Zouaves. 
Beside  him  lay  another  man  in  the  red  shirt.  The  i^ouave, 
though  pressed  by  one  of  the  inBrmarians  to  take  the 
orange,  steadily  refused  to  touch  it  until  it  was  divided 
with  the  Garibaldian  be<ide  him.  It  was  of  such  material 
as  this  Ihut  the  regiment  of  Pontifical  Zouavci  was  com- 
posed. It  had  been  hated  and  calumniate*!  before  Men- 
tana.  Its  success  won  for  it  from  the  Revolution  tenfold 
taunts  and  calumny  ;  but  deeds  like  thiv  or  like  those 
that  two  months  before  had  been  done  at  Albano,  show 
what  manner  of  men  were  "the  mercenaries  of  Pius 
IX." 

The  morning  of  the  4th  broke  slowly.  As  soon  as  it 
was  day  the  Pontifical  troops  were  under  arms.  The  day 
had  hardly  dawned  when  aGaWbatdian  ofHccrcame  from  the 
castle,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  General  Kanzlcr's  head- 
quarters, to  ask  that  the  garrison  might  be  alloived  to 
march  out  with  arms  and  ba^ngc,  and  withdraw  into 
Italian  territory.  Kanzler  at  once  refu<Md  to  grant  these 
conditions.  Soon  arter.  Major  Fauchon,  of  the  59th 
French  Regiment  of  the  Line,  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  vilLigc  without  resistance,  large  numbers  of  Garibal- 
dians  surrendering  to  him.  The  white  flag  was  then 
hoisted  by  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  and  a  second  fiarU- 
mcntaire  came  out,  and  proposed  to  Kaniler  that  the  garri- 
son should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  on  laying  down  its  arms. 
As  Kanxler  had  already  upon  his  bands  as  many  prisoners 
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as  he  could  wolt  take  care  of,  he  emnted  these  terms,  and 
tiie  caiilc  was  evacuated. 

Meanwhile,  Colonc!  Fremont  learned  that  the  Ganbal- 
dians  had  withdrau-n  from  Monte  Rotondo  during'  the 
night.  He  at  once  occupied  the  place  with  his  battalion 
and  the  2nd  Chasseurs-A-pied.  Kanzlcr  joined  him  there 
in  the  course  of  the  day  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  He  found  the  churches  plundered  and  desecrated. 
"The  inhabitants,"  said  tlie  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
London  puper^,*  "  hailed  the  arrival  of  General  Kanzlcr  as 
that  of  a  deliverer.  They  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Gan'baldians  in  every  way,  and  the  insults  to  their  women 
had  more  especially  exasperated  them." 

The  Pontifical  troops  had  lost  at  Montana  thirty  killed 
and  103  wounded  ;  the  French,  who  had  been  only  a  short 
time  engaged,  had  lighter  losses.  The  Garjbaldtans  lost  at 
least  800  men,  and  probably  iheir  real  loss  was  more  than 
a  thousand.  Sixteen  hundred  were  made  prisoners;  the 
rest  repassed  the  frontiers  at  various  places,  surrendering 
in  thousands  to  tiic  Italian  troops. 

On  the  Gih  the  victorious  army  re-entered  Rome.  They 
^vc^e  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  the  city  being 
dreiscd  with  flags,  and  crowds  of  cagtr  spectators  throng- 
ing the  streets,  the  windows  and  the  roofs.  The  prisoners 
were  lodged  in  S.  Angclo,  whence  they  were  returned  in 
groups  to  their  homes.  On  the  27th  of  November,  when 
about  300  still  remained,  the  Pope  came  to  visit  them. 
They  were  afscniblcd  in  a  large  hail  to  meet  him.  Smiling, 
he  walked  in  among  them,  and  said,  "  You  see  before  you 
the  man  whom  your  general  calls  the  Vampire  of  Ualy. 
It  is  against  mc  you  have  taken  up  arms ;  and  who  am  I  ? 
— A  poor  old  man."  He  inquired  of  each  in  turn  as  to  bis 
wants,  promised  them  warm  clothing,  shoes,  money  and  a 
free  journey  to  their  homes;  and,  finally,  as  they  pressed 
round  him.  kissing  his  hands  and  cheering  his  name,  he 
bade  them  farewell,  saying,  "I  merely  askof  youasCatho. 
lies  to  think  of  mc  in  a  short  fervent  prayer  to  your  God." 
Such  was  the  forgiveness  of  Pius  IX. 
*  Handard,  Nm-ctnber  16 


Throughout  the  Catholic  world  the  ncw3  of  Mentana 
was  received  with  an  outburst  of  joy.  Everywhere  there 
were  thanksgivings  for  the  triumph,  requiem-*  for  the  gat- 
laDt  dead,  public  meetings  to  provide  for  the  better  defence 
of  the  Holy  Sec.  Even  in  distant  Canada  the  enthusiasm 
was  as  jjreat  as  in  Europe.  A  Canadian  Zouave  had  ?jh«?d 
his  blood  for  the  Holy  Sec  at  Men  tan  a ;  and,  as  every 
country  sent  its  reinforcement  of  volunteers  to  Rome, 
Canada  took  most  vigorous  action,  and  organized  a  whole 
company,  which  was  destined  to  bear  a  noble  part  in  the 
last  fight  of  the  FonttfKal  Army. 

To  the  Revolution,  the  unexpected  resistance  of  the 
Papal  Army,  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  Pontifical 
States,  and  the  final  intervention  of  France,  were  a  series 
of  crushing  blows.  The  party  of  action  had  made  sure  of 
victory,  and  had  suffered  only  disastrous  defeat.  They 
tried  to  urge  the  Cabinet  of  Florence  into  a  war  with 
France.  But  the  Picdmontcsc  Government  had  the 
wisdom  to  withdr.iw  its  troops  immediately  from  tin; 
Pontifical  territory.  On  the  9th  of  November  Menabrca 
announced  this  withdrawal  in  a  circular  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Italian  kingdom  at  the  Courts  of  Europe,  at 
the  .lamc  time  reasserting  the  claim  to  Rome: — "At  this 
moment,"  he  wrote,  "  Rome  presents  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  Government,  which,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  hires 
an  army,  consisting  of  persons  gathered  together  from  all 
courttries,  <iuitc  out  of  proportion  to  the  population  and 
financial  means  of  the  State.*  and  which  nevertheless  be- 
lieves it^if  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  foreign  interven- 
tion. A  sincere  agreement  with  Italy  would,  on  the  con- 
traty,  remove  every  suspicion  of  danger  from  the  Holy 
See,  would  allow  the  application  for  the  benefit  of  religion 
of  the  treasure  squandered  in  superfluous  armaments  ;  and 
by  securing  the  peninsula  against  the  renewal  of  deplorable 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  would  be  the  certain  pledge  of  that 
peace,  which  is  equally  necessary  for  the  PontilTand  for 
the  Italian  kingdom  .  .  .  The  land   which  contains  tbc 

*  Because,  in  the  fncc  of  attadn  like  that  of  iS$7i  it  bad  to  be  kqit 
pemaneDlly  on  a  war  footlitg. 
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tombs  of  the  Apo<;tlcK,  and  where  !«  presen'ed  the  treasure 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ts  the  safest  dwell* 
ing-plncc  of  the  Papacy.  Italy  will  know  how  to  defend 
it,  and  encircle  it  with  all  the  veneration  and  the  splendour 
which  are  its  due.  and  seeure  respect  for  its  independence 
and  its  liberty," 

The  meaning  of  Mcnabrea's  circular  was  simply  this, 
that  the  Cabinet  of  Florence  still  maintained  the  claim  to 
Rome,  and  that,  force  having  failed  to  assert  it  efTectually, 
recourse  would  aj^ain  be  had  to  "  moral  means,"  to  use  the 
old  phrase  of  Cavour  and  RicasoU,  which  really  signified 
Crooked  and   immoral  diplomacy,     The  French  Chambers 
met  on  the  iSth  of  November,  and  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne   Napoleon,    true  to  his  Revolutionary  policy,  in- 
sisted that    in   his  intervention  "  there  had   been  nothing 
hostile  to  Italian  Unity  :  "  that  he  regarded  the  Conven- 
tion of  September  as  still  in  force,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  Papal  States  as  a  temporary  one:  and  that  he  bad 
proposed   to    the     Power*    a    Conference  on  tlie  Rotnin 
Question.     The  Conference  never  met,  and  never  indeed 
advanced  beyond  the  region    of  projects:    Everyone  saw 
that  it  wiis  only  an  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  part  to  shift 
from  his  own  shoulders  the  weight  of  responsibility,  which 
he  had  assumed  by  his  action  in  again  sending  the  French 
army  to  the  help  of  the  Holy  See.    The  Emperors  words 
dissati-sficd    tlie  C;itholics  ;  and,  both  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Corps  t.^islAtif,  they  showed  so   bold   and    united    a. 
front    in    the    discussion  which    ensued    on  the    Roman 
Question,  that  the  Ministers  were  forced  to  take  a  more 
decisive  attitude.     The  most  important  debate  was  that  in 
tlic  Corps   Li-gislatlf,  which  arose  on   December  2nd  upon 
aninterpt'llation  of  M.Jules  Favre.  tlie  object  of  whicli  was 
to  censure   the  Government   for  its  armed  intervention. 
Favre'a   speech   was   in    the  main    a   wordy   declamation 
asfainst  the  syllabus  and  the   Fncyclical  of  1864 — one  of 
those  declamations  which  malccs  it  appear  doubtful  if  the 
speaker  ever  read  the  documents  in  question.     The  debate 
continued  until  the  Jth.     On  the  4th,  M.  de  Mouslior,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  the  Assembly  in  ft 
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speech  which,  thouffh  it  proved  beyond  refutation  the  bad 
faith  of  the  Italian  Government,  ended  by  sayinjj  that  if 
the  proposed  Conference  should  fail,  there  would  still  be  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Italy,  and 
entrusting  to  her  good  faith  (loyaut^)  the  care  of  the  Tern, 
poral  Power.  When  Dc  Mousticr  sat  down.  M.  Thiers 
rose,  and  denounced  the  equivocal  and  uncertain  policy 
which  the  Government  was  pursuing  on  the  Roman  Ques- 
tion. ThouRh  he  was  in  oppo-^^ition,  he  said,  he  would 
heartily  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  protecting  *hc 
throne  of  Pius  IX,,  the  protection  of  which  was  so  neces- 
sary to  the  cause  of  I^urope.  As  for  Italy,  if  she  could 
not  preser\'e  her  unity  without  asiiailing  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  of  France  and  of  Europe,  let  her 
know  that  it  would  be  shattered  to  pieces.  The  speech  of 
Thiers  proved  to  the  Government  that  they  had  to  reckon 
with  the  better  part  of  the  Liberals  as  well  as  the  Catho- 
lics, and  that  the  only  safe  course  wa.s  a  bold  one.  Next 
day  M.  Rouher  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  He 
laid  bare  the  treachery  of  the  Cabinet  of  Florence,  ridi. 
culcd  the  exploits  of  Garibaldi,  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  Holy  Sec  against  the 
repetition  of  such  attacks,  and,  finally,  concluded  by  ex- 
claiming, "We  declare  that  Italy  shall  not  get  possession 
of  Rome.  Never  will  France  endure  such  an  outrage  upon 
her  honour  and  upon  Catholicity.  She  will  require  from 
Italy  the  exact  and  energetic  fulfilment  of  the  Convention 
of  September  ;  and.  in  default  of  thi*.  she  will  look  to  the 
matter  herself.  Is  that  clear?"  The  deputies,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  Lcfi,  rose  to  their  feet  to  cheer, 
the  galleries  joined  in  the  applause,  and  as  Rouher  came 
down  from  the  tribune  he  vns  surrounded  by  members 
congratulating  hira  upon  ht.<  speech.  Bcrrycr  came  up  to 
the  group,  and  pointed  out  to  the  minister  that  he  had 
t  spoken  only  of  Rome,  and  not  of  the  I'apal  territory,  and 
that  if  there  were  no  anitre  ptns^c,  he  ought  to  avoid  all 
possible  misconception  by  explaining  the  omission.  Rouher 
at  once  returned  to  the  Tribune,  and.  silence  having  been 
obtained, said, — "Gentlemen,  when  I  descended  from  the 


tribune,  some  members  expressed  to  me  a  fear  that  my 
words  were  not  plain  enough  with  regard  to  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Tope.  In  talking  of  the  security  which  we 
wixh  to  ensure  for  the  Holy  Father,  I  said  that  our  troops 
would  remain  at  Rome.  1  spoke  of  the  capital,  meaning 
thereby  tu  designate  the  whole  Pontifical  State.  There 
cannot  here  be  the  slightest  equivocation.  I  declare  that 
when  I  spoke  of  Rome,  I  meant  to  speak  of  the  actual 
Pontifica!  territory  in  its  full  integrity."  There  could  be 
no  plainer  or  more  ample  declaration  than  this,  and  the 
House  confirmed  and  accepted  it,  by  rejecting  M.  Jules 
Favre's  interpellation  by  a  vote  of  237  against  17. 

Catholic  J-'rance.  Catholic  Murope,  rejoiced  at  this  clear 
utterance  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  only  one  that 
had  been  wrung  from  it  since  1859.  Unfortunately,  in  less 
ihan  three  years  the  Imperial  Government  violated  its 
most  snlcmr.  pledge,  and  Napoleon  111.  completed  Ilia 
betrayal  of  the  Holy  See — a  betrayal,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  swiftly  and  terribly  avenged. 
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DeetuHinls  r/iating  to  the  cOHHtetion  of  the  Ratiaasi 
Cabinet  with  the  Garibaldian  invasion  of  ike  Pafiat 
States,  in  1867. 

No.  I. 
7'he  Seerttify-Gentral  of  the  initrior  to  the  Prt/tct  of  Aneoita. 

Sept.  37.  1867. 
The  MinUier  unilerstands  that  General  GaribAldi  ii  preparing  a 
movemeni  In  the  Pontifical  Stales.     In  any  ca&e  you  will  k«ep  an  eye 
on  hit  aciions,  and  in  the  meantime  will  pl.icc  6000  lirt  ai  his  disposal 
which  will  be  immediately  repaid  to  you. 

Ko.  a. 
The  samt  to  the  same. 

Sept,  38, 1867. 
Find  some  nieani  to  obtain  the  6ooe  tin  from  the  tre^su  ry  or  from 
tome  other  person.    To-morrow  you  will  receive  a  cheque  on  the 
treasury  in  payment. 


No.  19- 
Tht  Qfuslor  ofGmoa  is  tht  Ministtr  ej  Iki  Interior. 

Genoa,  Oct.  10,  1867, 
Capt.  Giovanni   Fontana  asks  leare  to  send  to  the  frontier  303 
rifles  wbkh  he  has  10  dispose  of,  of  course  by  a  CAutiaus  and  secict 
ehannel;  and  he  has  n«ked  mc  ta  ({ive  Kim  too  Af  the  gims  last 
sequcstraied,  and  which  arc  in  my  office. 

Antwer/r&m  iJu  Miitisttr  4^  tki  Inlerier. 

Let  the  300  HH^i  be  imt.  Kctlore  the  olhcr  loo  to  (heir  owner*- 
Usc  the  gmicst  caution  and  scciccy. 

NO.  37. 
The  DirfttOT'Cttteritl  e/P^Ue  to  the  Qutsl&r  «/ Genoa. 

Florence,  Oct.  i;.  1867. 

1  b«g  ^ou  to  gram  immeJUlc  mnsporl^rufVj  on  the  ntilw;i)rs  10  the 
individuals  who  have  been  indicated  to  you  (or  (his  purpose  b^  the 
adrocace  Enrico  Bniecho  and  Capt.  Giovanni  Fontana. 

[600  3rd  clast  pldoei  were  given  from  Genoa  to  Tcrnif  corresponding 
with  the  list  given  by  telegram.] 

No.  38. 
To  fkt  Prefect  oj  Heggie,  CaJairia. 

Florence,  Oet.  t6,  1S67. 

The  Covernment  cannot  prerent  the  meeting  as  long;  as  it  obiervcs 
the  limils  of  legality. 

Wc  wish  that  it  would  sptiik  of  the  wounded  as  well  as  of  the 
insurgents,  and  the  local  joumab  vrouki  not  make  too  much  noise  on 
such  matien.  MONZAHr. 

NO.  39. 

Te  the  Setrtta'j'Gtnirai  0f  tht  Misiittry  of  the  Interior. 

Pcnigiii,  Oct.  16,  1867. 
The  vobntccrs  commanded  b/    Mcnoiti   GariboMi    have   takm 
Monte  >lai^ioT«.  An  immenie  number  of  ralimteers  are  pouiiD^-  into 
Terni.     The  \\\^\  ir^ln  from  Florence  has  brought  in  500.    Iiwoald 
be  as  well  that  a  stop  were  put  to  such  an  overplus. 

The  Prefect  of  Godda. 

Ko.  40. 

Tk$  Prtfttl  of  Cuneo  to  the  Sta-etary  vftke  Mimsfry  of  the  Interior, 

Cuneo,  OcL  17. 
Vefierdajr  30  emtgranis  ditappeared  from  Saluno.     It  is  believed 
they  went  to  Tcml.     I  have  ^ven  orders  for  their  arrest.     I  let  yoo 
know,  as  I  believe  the  greater  pan  of  the  emigration  hat  a  limilar 
intention. 
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A  nswer  to  tkt  Prefect  of  Cuiuo . 

Florence,  Oct.  17. 
The  Ministry  docs  not  consider  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  rigour 
against  the  Roman  emigrants,  who  abandon  their  residence.    Be  good 
enough  to  revoke  the  orders  given  in  your  despatch  of  this  morning. 

MOKZANI. 

No.  42. 

To  the  Sub-Prefect  of  Tcrni. 

Florence,  Oct.  17. 
If  you  have  a  trustworthy  person,  send  him  instantly  to  Chiritii,  and 
let  him  know  that  he  is  to  abstain  from  every  act  that  would  com- 
promise the  Government.  To  impose  a  tax  is  an  odious  measure.   We 
beg  him  to  proceed  with  moderation  and  prudence. 

MONZANI. 

No.  45- 
To  the  Minister  Rattazsi. 

Paaso- Carre  se,  Oct.  18. 
An  isolated  column  has  been  taken  prisoner  at  Nerola,     There  is 
great  want  of  a  central  direction  in  the  provinces,  without  which  an 
internal  movement  is  impossible.     A  concentric  impulse  is  necessary 
to  support  the  insurgent  column.     Rome  requires  this. 

The  Political  Delegate, 

BtJGLIELLI. 

No.  48. 

The  Sub-Pnfect  of  Term  to  the  President  of  the  Council. 

Tcmi,  Oct.  i8. 
The  deputy  Crispi  has  sent  the  following  telegram  : — "  Put  an  end 
to  all  delay.     Liberate  Garibaldi.     Pass  the  frontiers.     Occupy  Civiti 
Vecchia  instantly.     Give  no  time  for  France  to  act.     The  honour  and 
safety  of  Italy  exact  this,  and  it  is  they  that  are  at  stake." 

No.  49. 

The  Sub-Prefect  of  Bohgna  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Oct.  18. 
Several  individuals  have  passed  this  station,  who  are   evidently 
volunteers,  with  papers  en  regie,  and  with  rail  way- passes  from  Genoa, 
as  persons  returning  to  their  homes  in  Terni.     1  am  asked  here  for 
similar  passes. 

The  same  to  the  same.     {Private.) 

Oct.  19. 
The  number  of  Garibaldians  travelling   with  request  for  passes 
gratis,  renders  those  here  more  urgent  with  the  committee  for  similar 
facilities.    1  must  have  a  word  to  guide  me,  and  beg  you  to  send  me  a 
confidential  letter  by  the  post. 
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No.  54. 

Tki  Stt6.PrtfKl  of  Ttmi  U  iMt  Stctelary.Gtntrai !•/ the InUrior. 

Tcrai.  Oct.  19. 
As  I  cannot  in  a.ay  way  pretreoi  the  departure  of  ibc  volunteers,  I 
*ugg<M  that   at   l«a&t   Tuligno  (t-'oligno  ?J  should   be  appoinied  as 
■econd  centre,  a  the  numbers  here  uc  exccuivc. 

No.  56^ 
T»  the  Stcretary'dner^  oj  tk4  Inttrlor. 

Temi,  Oct.  10. 

Caccbi  has  sent  word  that  the  actioa  will  talcc  place  00  McMidaj 
without  fail. 

The  PKEr£cr,  AKCtim. 

NO.  S7. 

The  Pre/tcl «/ Perugia  to  the  Setrttary-Gtntml  of  ikt  Inltrior. 

Penigio,  Oct.  30. 
The  trains  of  yesterday,  comiaf  from  Florence  and  Anconn.  brought 
great  numbers  of  volunteeri,  tome  armed,  and  all  started  for  Tcroi. 
ThLTc  the  st.-i){c  of  matters  is  too  abnoimal.  In  Utiibria  it  is  no  longer 
po&sible  to  rrjcci  volunteers,  as  Ihcy  arrive  freely  from  all  the  provinces. 
The  local  auiborilici  are  in  such  inatiera  completely  over-riddeu.  At 
Vitcrbo  and  in  Koine  ibcre  reigns  perfect  tranquillity,  a  fact  sufltciently 
sisnincant  in  my  opinion. 

NO.  63, 
To  the  Prtfut  Mosca  y  RUti. 

Pcnie-Correse,  Oct.  11. 
Menotti,  profiting  by  your  kind  vtTcr,  lias  aiked  me  lor  the  turn  of 
which  lie  ■>  ii)  uii;ent  need— of  1 2,000  ///-r— which  you  will  &«nd  me  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  he  expects  ii  and  count*  absolutely  upoo    it. 
Nothing  new.   The  Konian  insLiirecilon  is  put  oSTtill  lo-mgrrow. 
The  1'oi.tTicAi.  K«PLov<,  Buclislli. 

No.  64. 

To  the  SHb-Preful  t/Ruli  and  Poggio  Mirklti. 

Florence,  Oct.  13. 
Give  me  al  once  news  of  Kooie,  if  you  have  any.    Do  It  in  such  a 
way  that  the  public  may  know  a»  tittle  <u  poiubli:  of  it. 

Ukuaho  KAn'A££l. 
No.  67. 
Tkt  Prrful  t/Ptru^  /j  lit  Sut-Prtfieit  ef  RUli,  SpoUta  anti  Ter»i. 

Oct.  12. 
I  li.wc  recctt'cd  notice  thai  General  Garibaldi  is  in  the  train  from 
Florence  directed  for  Ttiligno.    1  have  asked  iostnicUoas  frocn  ibe 
Mimtur.  As  sooa  as  f  receive  I  will  cotnuiuoicite  tbeia  to  yoo. 

Cauim. 
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No.  70. 

To  the  Minisler  of  the  Interior. 

Perugia,  Oct.  23. 
I  await  the  instructions  of  the  Cabinet  regarding  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  Garibaldi  at  Arezio,  sent  me  by  the  Prefect. 

Gadda. 
No.  71. 
The  Prefect  of  Areizo  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Oct.  zn. 
The  train,  which  arrived  here  at  nine,  brought  600  volunteers,  it  is 
said  from  Florence,  who  pursued  their  journey  without  impediment. 

No.  75- 
The  Political  Delegate  of  Correse  to  the  Sub-Prefect  ofRieti. 

Oct.  12. 
I  know  nothing  or  Garibaldi.  You  will  have  heard  that  Menotti  is 
at  Scandriglia.  I  hope  he  will  soon  take  the  road  to  Rome.  I  have 
given  him  all  the  money  in  the  caisse,  6500  lire,  and  do  not  know  how 
to  go  on.  I  have  telegraphed  to  Fabriii  and  had  no  answer.  We  may 
claim  interest. 

BUGLIELLI. 
No.  77- 
The  Sub-Prefect  of  Terni  to  the  Sub-Prefect  ofRieti. 

Temi,  Oct.  «. 
By  omission  of  Signor  Riva,  Ricciotti  Garibaldi  has  arrived  here, 
having  been  only  able  to  obtain  2000  lire,  2000  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
3000  blankets. 

Argenti. 
No.  78. 

To  the  Prefect  of  Temi. 

Florence,  Oct.  23. 
Communicate  immediately  the  following  telegrams  to  the  delegate 
Buglielli,  Pass  0- Correse. 

Be  good  enough  only  to  telegraph  to  me  with  your  baptismal  name. 
The  Ministry  have  resigned. 

Signed,  Crispi. 
Counter-signed,  Monzani. 

NO.  82. 

Local  Naval  Commander  of  the  Gulf  of  Spestia. 

Report  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 

Spezzia,  Dec.  zo,  1867. 
Sir, — In  obedience  to  the  orders  contained  in  the  reserved  leaves 
and  margin  of  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honour  of  informing  your 
Excellency  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  i6th  of  October,  in  consequence 
of  an  urgent  despatch  in  cipher  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
couched   in  the  following  terms  :— "  This  evening  go  to  meet  the 
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tuia — a  ministcrUI  envoy  will  arrive  by  if— I  wvot  to  ibe 
rail wA)--si2t ion  to  await  tlic  arrivnl  of  ibe  Florence  intin.  It  urived 
ihc  same  evening  about  9.30.  and  I  sav  descend  Trom  it  the  (opitatnt 
•iffrtgalt  Urcngo,  who  on  presenting  himself  to  me  in  company  with 
the  deputy  Cadolini,  gtive  mc  a  despatch,  folio  No.  3413,  isl  division, 
dated  from  the  Cabinet  of  your  Excellrnr)- on  llieijihofthe  month. 

B)-  this  letter  I  received  orders  to  second  to  the  ittmoii  of  my 
poncr  the  verbal  orders  which  would  be  given  mc  by  the  bearer. 
Captain  Orcngo.  These  orders  eottsisted  in  desiring  me  to  do 
rintfi^uiti'lr,  in  order  to  subtract  imroedi.itcly  and  with  the  greaieit 
tecrecy  from  the  naval  sioies  1  iQ,ooa  can/idges  for  small  arms,  and 
61,000  for  smoothbore  pieces,  and  to  coait^n  them,  on  a  «rriiten 
receipt,  to  the  honourable  Catlolini  at  the  railnray-ataiion,  before  the 
departure  of  the  tnomiog  train. 

Sonic  dinicult)-  occurred  in  carr)'ing  out  such  an  order  at  so 
.idvanced  an  hour  of  (he  Dlght,  but  this  was  happily  overcome  by 
pulling  in  re«jui$iliun  all  the  means  at  my  disposal  I  incurred,  more- 
ovcri  a  sli){hi  expense  of  10  lirt  for  transport  and  porterasc,  irbich 
wa»  charged  to  the  local  command  in  expcaation  of  superior  approba- 
tion. 

The  inunitionsof  war,  which  were  conii£aed,  were  enclosed  in  thirty 
wooden  cues  and  tvra  barrels,  and  sent  to  Florence  direct  Brwlcr  the 
(^CDOniinaiion  of  minerals. 

K.  MONTCZUKOLO,  Local  Commantlani. 


NaT. 
7>  f^t  Pnsidtnt  aftht  Cmmil  of  Mimiittrs,  Flvrentt. 

Korni,  Oct.  18. 

I'rci-cnt  the  departure  of  volantccrs.    They  are  a  Uouble  and  no 
tise.    We  have  too  m.-tny,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

CKISft. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


WAITING   FOR    ROME. 


The  failure  of  the  GaribaUllan  invasion  of  the  autumn  of 
1867  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  the  Roman  provinces,  or 
even  a  serious  rising  in  Rome  itself;  the  stubborn  resis- 
tance of  the  Zouaves,  and  the  final  defeat  at  Montana — 
had  proved   to  the  government  at  Florence  tliat  Rattazxi's 
plan,  of  sending  on  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers  to  act  as 
the  vanguard  of  the  Royal  army  and  create  a  pretext  for 
Italian  intervention,  was  an  utter  failure,  and  could  not  be 
repeated  with  any  prospect  of  success.     The  "National 
Roman  Committee  "  was  powerless ;  it  had  not  recovered 
from  the  blows  dealt  to  it  in  18S7  ;  it  could  effect  nothinfj. 
The  Romans  had  proved  themielvcs  thoroughly  loyaJ  to 
the  rule  of  I'iu5  IX.     The  Papal  army  had  been  reinforced 
from  every  Catholic  country ;  even  the  forests  of  distant 
Canada  had  sent  their  contingent  of  young  volunteers  to 
keep  armed  watch  around   the   throne  of  the  Pope-King. 
At  CivitA  Vecchia,  Corneto.  and  Viterbo,  the  brigade  of 
Genera!  Dumont  displayed  the  flag  of  Imperial  France,  an 
additional  safeguard  for  the  Holy  See.     The  l^mpcrorhad 
been    forced  in lo  the  position  of  a  defender  of  the  Tem- 
poral power;  and  the  Prusso-Italian  alliance  afforded  him 
a   motive  of  sclf-interesl    foe  maintaining'  that   pasition. 
Nevertheless  it  was  well  known  at  Rome  that  the  French 
occupation,  depending  as   it   did    merely    upon    the    Em- 
peror's will,  and  being  thoroughly  inspired  by  policy  rather 
than  principle,  might  at  any  moment  cease,  if  he  saw  a 
prospect    of  renewing  the    old     Tranco-Italian  alliance. 
Bui  meanwhile  the  French  were  there,  and  the  Catholics 
of  France  spared   no  effort  to   keep  them  there.    The 
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>inct  of  Florence  therefore  adopted  a  policy  of  patiently 
waiting^  for  RomcL  It  entered  guarded  protects  agatasC 
the  French  occupation  of  Civi'ta  Vccchia  as  a  violation  of 
the  September  Convention  of  1864,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  its  own  hands  had  torn  to  pieces  the  Convention, 
when  Rattazzi  plotted  \cith  Garibaldi  the  campaign  of 
1367.  It  watched  the  course  of  events,  sought  by  diplo- 
matic means  to  procure  a  withdrawal  of  tlic  French  corps 
of  occupation,  and  expressed  its  willtiiE^ncss  to  return  at 
any  moment  to  the  Convention  of  September. 

Meanivhilc  the  party  of  action  began  to  grow  impatient. 
The  (Ecumenical  Council,  announced  in  1867  on  the 
occasion  of  St.  Peter,  assembled  in  the  Vatican  Basilica 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Wcdocsday, 
December  Stii,  1863.'  It  is  no  part  of  my  task  to  enter 
into  its  history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  European  revo- 
lution having  vainly  cnileavoitrcd,  in  the  lodges  and  in 
the  cabinets,  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  assembling, 
to  fetter  its  action,  and  to  destroy  its  freedom,  gave  vent 
to  its  baffled  spite  fiom  the  press  and  from  the  tribune  in 
attacks  upon  the  cpticopatc  and  the  Sovereign  PontilH 
In  Italy  the  party  of  action  became  furious  on  seeing  the 
council  assembled  and  deliberating  in  perfect  freedom, 
guarded  by  the  swords  of  Christendom  marshalled  ia  the 
grey  ranks  of  the  Zouaves.  Ignorant  of  how  soon  events 
would  open  the  way  to  Rome  for  the  treacherous  Cabiuet 
of  Florence,  tlic  leaders  of  the  party  of  action  prepared 
to  repeat  the  attempt  of  1S67.  But  the  Italian  Govern* 
mcnt  gave  no  countenance  to  the  movement,  for  it  saw 
how  utterly  hopeless  it  was,  after  the  experience  of  the 
Mcntaaa  campaign.  In  the  spring  of  1870^  some  Gari- 
baldian  bandt  mustered  on  the  Pontifical  frontier,  but 
they  were  stopped  by  the  Picdraontcse  troops.  Towards 
the  end  of  .May  a  band  of  about  fifty  strong  succeeded  in 
eluding  their  vigilance,  and  entered  the  Papal  territory 
iieir  Montalto  in  the  province  of  Viterbo.  A  troop  of 
dragoons  and  a  com;jany  of  Zouaves  were  sent  in  pursuit. 


■  For  aU  tliat  relates  10  ibe  Council  sec  Cardinal  Maaning'a 
Sioiy  of  the  Voiican  Council,''  LonUon,  1S77. 
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and  the  band  retired  into  Italian  territory.  About  250 
Garibaldians,  who  had  assembled  to  support  it,  were  dis- 
persed by  the  Royal  troops. 

Thiii  appearance  of  Garibaldian  bands,  the  violent  lan- 
guage of  the  Radical  press,  and  the  recommencement  of 
brigandage  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  province  of 
Vcllctri,  were    all  signs  of  coming  trouble.     About    Ibc 
middle  of  June  the    Pontifical  Government  received  in- 
formation that  several  of  the  Roman  refugees,  who  were 
serving  in   the   Italian  army,  had  cither  asked    for  a   dis- 
charge or  obtained  leave  of  absence;  that  enrolments  for 
some  secret  object  were  going  on  In  Italy;  and  that  some 
of  the  workmen    engaged   on  the    reconstruction  of  the 
Acqua  I'ia,  who  had  given   up  their  employment  and  left 
Rome,  had   been  thui  enrolled.    Suddenly  the  Hohcn- 
zoUern  candidature  was  started^  and  France  and  frussia 
began    to  drift  rapidly  into  war.     General  Kanzlcr  saw 
that  tlic  crisis  was  at  hand.     Leave  of  absence  wa.%  only 
granted  to  the  Papal  troops  for  the  most  urgent  motives, 
and  no  cfibrt  was  spared  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
army.     "  The  political  situation  is  becoming  llircatcning," 
wrote  one  of  its  commanding  officers,  "and  from  hour  to 
hour  we  expect  to  be  exposed  to  an  energetic  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  revolution." 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  July   war  seemed  im- 
minent    Crowds  of  exiled  men  traversed  the  streets  of 
Florence,  shouting,   "  ViViX  la  Prussia  J     Viva  Rctnaf* 
and  "To  liomc!     Down  with  France!     Hurrah  for  Neu. 
trality  1  '*    Next  day  at  Komc  llic  Infallibility  of  Ihc  Tope 
was  proclaimed  in  a  solemn  public  session  of  the  Vatican 
council.    On  the  19th,  in  the  French  Senate,  the  Due  de 
Gramont   announced    that    n*ar    was   declared  against 
Prussia — a  war  which  opened  to  the  Revolution  the  long- 
desired  way  to  Rome.    At  first  Italy  hesitated.     She  was- 
bound  by  many  ties  to  both  the  belligerents.     The  per- 
sonal feelings  of  the  king  would  have  ranged  her  on  the 
side  of  France.     Many  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  more 
favourably   inclined  toward  Prussia.      The    mass  of  the 
Revolutionary  party  cried  out  for  neutrality  and  action 
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against  Rome.  It  was  while  Italy  was  thus  hesitating 
that  Napoleon  resolved  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Civiti  VcccHia  and  the  province  of  Vitcrbo,  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  the  Italian  alliance  and  of  scein;;  La  Marmora 
come  to  his  aid  with  ioo,coo  men.  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  gained  all  he  desired  by  restoring  Nice  and  Savoy  to 
the  rule  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel ;  but  he  had  no  idea 
of  giving  up  ail  inch  of  his  own  territories.  Instead  of 
that  he  exposed  to  invasion  the  little  territory  that  he  bad 
left  to  rius  IX.  after  the  spoliation  of  tS6o,  and  this 
abandonment  of  th^  Holy  Sec  he  styled  "a  return  to  the 
Convention  of  September." 

Catholic  Europe  was  amazed  at  this  act  of  Napoleon 
I  EI.  The  recall  of  4000  men  could  not  do  much  to 
strengthen  his  armies  on  the  Rhine;  and  even  bad  be 
needed  every  man  of  the  French  line,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  place  at  CtvitA  Vccchia  a  few  battalions  of  the 
Garde  Mobile,  or  a  few  dcpt^t  com]>an!es.  As  Visconti- 
Vcnosta  himself  said  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  "there  was  no  need  of  several  thousands 
of  men  ;  a  few  companies  of  soldiers  and  the  French  flag 
would  have  been  sufficient."  Supposing  that  there  was 
no  tirriirg  J>cnst't  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  could  a 
worse  moment  have  been  choscn'for  the  evacuation? 
Even  the  enemies  of  the  Papacy  saw  this.  "  Having 
comeback,"  wrote  M.  Jules  Favre,"you  cannot  .choose 
for  leaving  the  Tope  to  his  own  resources  the  very 
moment  when  he  has  (he  most  need  for  your  protec- 
tion." ' 

Finally,  France  had  nn  guarantee  for  the  observance  of 
the  Convention,  but  the  word  of  the  Italy  of  Castelfi- 
dardo  and  Mcntana.  Nor  was  there  anyone  in  Europe 
so  blind  as  not  to  foresee  what  under  the  circumstances 
would  inevitably  be  the  course  of  events  in  luly.  The 
journals  of  the  Liberal  p.irty  openly  expressed  their  hope 
of  soon  seeing  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Rome.  In  France 
the  Su\lt,  lUe  Di'bats,  the  CoHstitutionnc!,  tlic  Avenir  Na. 
tioiial,  and  even  the  Mffniteur,  wrote  more  or  less  openly 
»  It&uu  ti  io  li</>uUi^uf  Fr.»Hfahf,  p.  39. 
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in  that  sense.    "  It3l>'  t.t  to  be  entrusted  witli   the  pro- 
tection of  the  I'opc,"  wrote  the  Libera!  Avenir  .Xationat 
on  August  2nd.     "  For  the  sake  or  their  Jnielligcncc  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  statejmcn  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  this  protection.    Tbe  Italian   Government  will 
assuredly  keep  up  appearances,  it  ^viIl  line   tlic   Pontifical 
frontiers  with  its  troops,  it  will  oppose  the  entry  of  armed 
bandSj  but  if  some  day  a  revolution  breaks  out  at  Rome, 
it  by  some  chance  two  or  three  thousand  Garibaldians  and 
Mazzinians  appear  in    the    Lccrnal    City  and    cHTcct  a 
successful  revolution,  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  soldiers 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  cross  the  frontier  to  more   effica- 
ciously protect  the  Pope ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
an   Italian  garrison  in  ll\c  Quirinal  \  and  then,  perhap5, 
the  Pope  feeling  himself  too  much  protected,  will  think  it 
well  to  leave  the  Vatican.      These  are  Ihc  eventualities 
which  the  govcinincnt  has  to  face,  eventua/itiej  to  xv/tkh  no 
doubt  it  is  rtsigned."    The  French  Government  was  more 
than  resigned  to  them ;   they  were  part  of  its  plan   for 
securing  the  wavering  alliance  of  Italy. 

The  protests  of  the  Catholic  press  and  of  men  like 
Keller  and  Svgur  d'Agucsscau  were  in  vain,  denouncing 
the  abandonment  of  the  Holy  See  as  a  dishonour  to 
France.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  26lh 
M.  de  Daunevillc,  the  I-'rcnch  ambassador  at  Rome,  re- 
ceived a  telegram  fiom  Paris,  nnnouncing  the  coming 
"  return  to  tlic  Convention  of  September."  General  Kanzlcr 
was  witli  him  at  the  time.  The  ambassador  showed  him 
the  tc]cg;rani ;  and  Kaiielcr,  having  read  it,  replied  like  a 
true  soldier  of  Ancona  and  Mcntana,  "  Monsieur  le  Comtc, 
we  shall  be  crushed,  but  vve  shall  do  our  duty!"  On  the 
28th  General  Diimont  received  orders  to  hold  his  brigade 
in  readiness  to  concentrate  on  Civiti  Vecdiia  for  em- 
barkation. Three  days  later  the  French  ambassador  re- 
ceived a  long  despatch  from  the  Hue  de  Gramont,  ex- 
plaining the  ostensible  motives  for  the  withdnnval  of  the 
French  troops,  in  fact  making  excuses  for  llic  act.  The 
recall  of  the  troops,  it  alleged,  was  not  a  iiit-asure  ren- 
dered  necessary  by    strategical  considerations,   but  was 


clearly  necessary  on  political  grounds.  The  presence  of 
the  French  flag  was  a  violation  of  tlic  Convention  of  Sep- 
tember. .  .  "  The  brigade,  wbtch  formed  the  occupying 
force,  meant  nothing,  if  it  was  not  tlic  vanguard  of  the 
French  army,  ready  if  necessary  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of 
the  Pontifical  Government ;  "  but  this  was  now  impossible. 
The  note  concluded  by  insisting  on  Ihc  necessity  of 
"gaining  the  goodwill  of  the  Italian  Cabinet."  The 
closing  argument  was  the  real  reason  for  the  step. 

When  Pius  IX.  and  his  minister,  Antonclli,  were  told 
of  tlie  course  upon  which  the  Emperor  had  decided,  they 
showed  no  surprise.  Speaking  to  a  French  visitor  a  few 
days  after,  the  Tope  said :  "  I  have  done  what  I  could  to 
prevent  the  war;  I  have  said  what  I  could  to  persuade 
the  French  not  to  leave  the  Pontifical  territory ;  they 
have  given  me  political  reasons,  to  which  t  attach  no 
weight :  God  will  sec  to  it !  " ' 

Bad  weather  and  in-iuflficicncy  of  transport  delayed 
the  evacuation  for  a  few  days.  Oa  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th  of  July  General  Dumont  went  to  Komc  to  take 
leave  of  the  Holy  Father.  I'ius  IX.  avoided  saying  a 
word  that  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  Dumont  and  his 
officers ;  his  brief  speech  expressed  only  good  will  and 
solicitude  for  France.  Later  in  the  day  Dumont  bade 
farewell  to  Antonclli.  It  is  said  that  be  endeavoured  to 
inspire  the  cardinal  with  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Florence,  and  alleged  various  motives  which 
would  lead  them  to  observe  the  Convention ;  and  that 
Antonclli  replied:  "All  this  is  very  fine, 'general,  but  1 
must  tell  you  there  arc  three  men,  and  three  men  in  a 
very  good  position  to  judge  of  the  situation,  who  do  not 
share  in  theconfidcncc  with  which  you  wish  to  inspire  me  ; 
the  first  is  yourself,  the  second  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  third 
myself  I  " 

The  first    troops  embarked  on  the  last  day  of  July. 

Vitcrbo  and  Comclo  were  evacuated  on  the  3rd  of  Augu-st 

On  thc4lh,  while  Uc  Failly's  corps  was  being  beaten  at 

Wlasembourg  and  France  was  losing  her  first  battle,  the 

I  *  Vnivtrtt  August  Sib,  1S70. 
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greater  put  of  the  iD&nby  antl  artillciy  lel^  Civita 
Veccbia.  On  the  6th  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  the  en- 
gineers, the  horses,  and  accompanying  this  division  the 
general  In  command,  sailed  for  Lyons.  It  was  the  day  of 
Forliach  and  Wocrth,  the  battles  that  drove  the  whole 
Imperial  army  into  full  retreat  on  Metz.  France  had 
already  lost  more  men  than  the  whole  of  Uumont's  men 
could  replace.  During  the  followii^  day  the  military 
train,  stores,  and  gendarmes  were  embarked,  and  the 
French  flag,  saluted  by  the  i'ontifical  artillery,  was  hauled 
down  from  fort  St  Angcto.  Napoleon's  abandonment 
of  the  Holy  See  was  complete.  Catholic  France  had  no 
share  in  it.  Her  gallant  sons  still  crowded  the  ranks  of 
the  Pontifical  army. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  Italy  doing  ?    She  was  waiting 
to  sec  which  way  the  tide  of  war  would  set,  before  she 
decided  anything.     ,As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  was  known  at  IHorcncc,  Visconli-Vcnosta,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  asked  in  the  ParliameQl 
what  course  the  Government  would  toke  ;  he  replied,  that 
Italy,  tike  all  tlie  other  neutral  Powers,  would  assume  an 
attitude  of  observation.     On  the  25th  Ntcolera  addressed 
an  interpellation  to  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  occupation.     Visconti-Vcnosta  answered  that  "  he 
was  not  completely  informed  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
French  Government  in  this  respect :"  that,  as  for  Rome 
itself,  "  the  Government  con-sldered  the  resolution  taken  by 
France  as  not  affecting  the  line  of  conduct  which  Italy 
could  follow  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ;"  but  that  "  the 
worst  0/  alt poUcus  would  be  to  take  aitvaiila£e  of  tin  fresatt 
oJifiortuHtij)  in  order  to  embarrass  Fratt(€,and even  indireei/j 
give  reason  for  the  belief  that  Italy  would  lake  a  violent 
course  upon   ikf.   Koman    Question."      Although    he    said 
nothing  of  it  to  the  Parliament,  he  was,  however,  trying  to 
take   another  step  towards  Rome  by  diplomatic  means. 
He  had  suggested  privately  to  the  French  Cabinet,  fira^ 
that  Italian  troops  should  replace  the  French  garrisons 
about  to  be  withdrawn  from  Viterbo  and  Civiti  Vccchia  ; 
and  when  this  was  rejected,  he  proposed  a  joint  Franco- 
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Italian  occupation.  Finding  that  this,  too,  bad  no  chance 
of  acceptance  at  Rome,  he  expressed  himself  content  with 
a  simple  return  to  the  Convention  of  September.  On  the 
2nd  of  August  a  brief  despatch  from  the  Due  dc  G  ramont 
nnnounced  to  the  Cabinet  of  Florence  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  troops,  and  the  return  to  the  Convention. 
For  the  future  of  Rome,  it  said  in  conclusion,  the  French 
Government  trusted  with  full  confidence  in  the  "vigilant 
firmness "  with  which  Italy  would  execute  her  share  of 
the  agreement.  In  the  note,  wherein  he  formally  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  the  despatch, Viseonll-Vcnosta  pledged 
the  Government  at  Florence  to  fulfil  with  exactitude  its 
engagements  under  the  Convention.' 

]Jy  the  middle  of  August  Bazalne  was  shut  up  in  Metz ; 
but  though  the  fortune  of  war  aeemed  to  be  deciding 
against  France,  her  losses  were  not  yet  irretrievable. 
Italy,  therefore,  still  hesitated  to  take  any  action.  Vis- 
contt^Venoitta  negotiated  with  Prussia,  to  make  sure  of 
support  in  I  he  event  of  France  later  on  demanding  satis- 
faction for  a  violation  of  the  Convention.  In  return  for 
the  support  of  Prussia,  he  could  guarantee  the  neutrality 
of  Italy.  These  negotiations  were  successful.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  the  AuSii>ur^  Gasttle  informed  itf 
readers  that  "  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Florence,  M. 
de  Saint  Simon,  had  given  perfectly  satisfactory  assurances 
to  the  Italian  Govcinmcnt  as  to  the  policy  of  Prussia  .  .  . 
Prussia,"  it  continued,  "will  defend  Italy  against  any 
Power  tliat  attempts  to  dispute  with  her  the  possession  of 
Rome.  Another  French  defeat,  and  Italy  will  march  on 
Rome.  Victorious  Prussia,  when  she  dictates  the  terms 
of  peace,  will  take  care  that  I'rance  docs  not  molest  Italy 
on  account  of  Rome.  Italy  will  owe  the  possession  of 
Rome  to  the  German  victories." 

Nevertheless  the  Government  preserved  its  apparent 
polKy  of  strict  observation  of  the  Convention.  The 
Radical   party  became   excited.     There  were    riots    in 

*  "  Lc  gouvcmcmcnt  ilu  loi,  en  ce  qui  Ic  cuacfrac,  k  cQaformera 
cxactement  mix  obligations  qui  r<(sullcnt  pour  lui  de  U  tllpuUlioD  lie 
1864,"— Dc»p,x!ch  of  Signer  Vi*conti-Vco3i:ji.  Ai^ml  ^ih,  iS^st 


various  cities,  and  cries  of  '*£vi'va  la  Prussia ! — Abasso 
la  Frandal"  at  times,  too,  more  ominous  cries  of  "  Viva 
la  Rcpuhblicar'  At  Milan,  Fra  Tantalco,  Garibaldi's 
Sicilian  cliaplain,  harangued  the  crowds.  At  Bologna 
and  elsewhere  Garibaldian  enrolment*  t«re  carried  on 
almost  openly.  Arms  and  stores  were  seized  by  the 
police.  It  began  to  be  said  that  the  Government,  by 
giving  up  Rome,  Iiad  "violated  the  pact  of  K)\e  filJbiseiUs," 
nnd  was  no  longer  fit  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
Italy.'  But  the  Government  had  not  given  up  Rome.  It 
was  secretly  working  its  way  towards  it ;  but  it  did  not 
wish  to  take  any  open  step,  until  it  could  be  perfectly 
sure  that  Trance  was  prostrate.  A  Garibaldian  raid 
afjainst  Rome  would  only  have  destroyed  all  its  plan^. 
Mazzini  was  an'cstcd  at  ralcrmo  and  taken  to  Gacta — 
Garibaldi  appeared  at  Livorno,  only  to  be  ordered  back 
to  Caprera.  Rut  at  the  same  time  a  squadron  was  pre- 
pared for  sea ;  ten  divisions  of  the  army  were  mobilized 
and  massed  at  Capua  and  along  the  frontier  of  Tuscany. 
The  arsenals  were  unostentatiously  busy,  everything  in- 
dicated a  campaign.  But  the  necessity  of  being  on  one's 
guard  while  there  was  a  war  in  Europe,  was  put  forxvard 
as  Ihe  only  motive  of  these  preparations. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  Question  had  been  more  titan 
once  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  Parliament  at  Florence. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  fir.st  week  of  August, 
after  Vuiconti-Vcnosta  had  declared  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
3rd,  that  France  having  of  her  own  initiative  desired  to 
return  to  the  Convention  of  September,  T  taly  had  renewed 
her  adhesion  to  it ;  and  he  added,  that  no  act  of  violence 
could  solve  a  moral  question  like  the  Roman  Question, 
and  that  the  Government  would  not  permit  anyone  to 
take  out  of  its  hands  the  initiative  of  solving  it.  On  the 
nth  the  semi-official  Opimone  gave  a  contradiction  to 
reports  in  circulation  as  to  a  speedy  reassembling  of  Par- 
liament. It  would  appear  that  the  ministry  .luddeiily 
clianged  its  plans,  for  the  same  evening  Parliament  was 
convoked  for  the  iCth.  "When  Parliament  met,  two  promi- 
'  Ri/erim^\K\i  31st,  ia?0. 
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ncnt  members  of  the  Left  placed  on  the  n&Uce  paper  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  interpellations  on  the  policy  of 
Prussia  and  on  the  Roman  Question,  and  August  19th 
was  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  them. 

Gucrzoni's  interpellation  stood  first  on  the  list.  Me 
asked  what  authority  wa.?  to  be  attributed  to  a  letter, 
reported  to  have  boen  written  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
which  he  was  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would  agree 
to  a  German  Power  taking  the  place  of  the  French  at 
Rome.  Viscontl-Venoata,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  AfTalrs, 
replied  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report,  but  that 
Prussia  abi^taincd  from  all  intervention  on  the  Roman 
Question,  and  left  Italy  full  liberty  of  action.  Mancini 
then  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  Rom.in  Question,  and 
made  a  most  violent  speech.  He  denounced  the  Con- 
vention of  September  as  bcinj  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Italy,  he  attacked  the  policy  of  the  Government,  he  called 
for  an  immediate  advance  upon  Rome.  "There  can  be," 
he  declared,  "  no  more  favourable  opportunity.  Look 
around  you.  The  Pope  is  isolated.  Spain  \%  occupied 
ivitli  securing  her  own  internal  tranquillity.  As  for  France, 
we  deplore  her  present  condition.  As  for  Prussia,  she 
refused  in  1866  to  guarantee  the  territory  of  ihc  Pope 
against  llic  very  eventualities  that  have  now  arisen. 
Austria  has  withdrawn  from  and  abolished  the  Concordat 
in  her  alarm  at  the  new  dogma,  and  Bavaria  forbids  its 
publication  in  her  territories."  He  concluded  by  asserting 
that  the  ministers  had  renounced  the  national  programme, 
and  that  their  continii.ancc  in  oflice  was  at  once  ait 
anachronism  and  a  danger  to  Italy. 

Visconti-Venosta  replied  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
He  declared  that,  even  after  .Mentana,  the  Convention  of 
September  had  not  ceased  to  exist :  that  he  had  abstained 
from  raising  the  Roman  Question  "in  order  not  to  com- 
promise a  vital  interest  of  Italian  policy,  which  consisted 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  French  occupation  ;"  that,  if  he 
did  not  take  .iilvantnge  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it 
was  because  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  "a  policy  wanting 
alike  in    foresight  and  in  generosity,  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  diniculties  of  France,  and,  [n  a  spirit  of  mere 
calculation,  wish  to  seize  the  first  moment  in  which  one 
was  no  longer  MiUihcUi  by  material  force."  He  had  not, 
he  said,  abandoned  the  national  programme  of  Ital/ ;  but, 
it  was  not  by  violence  that  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
Then  came  a  declaration,  by  which  Visconti-Vcnosta, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
publicly  condemned  beforehand  tlic  very  policy  which 
the  King  and  he  were  to  put  into  complete  execution  in 
the  course  of  another  month.     These  were  his  words; — 

"The  obligation  which  Italv  ha.s  undertaken, 
neinter  to  attack  the  pontifical  frontier 

NOK  TO  I'liRMlT  IT  TO  UK  ATTACKhl),  EVEN  IK  IT 
WERE  NOT  ENFUtfCKl)  IIV  TRF.ATIES,  WOULD  STILL 
HE  ENFORCED  EV  OTIllUl  SANCTIONS  I'ROVIDED  HV 
THEORDINARY  LAW  OF  NATIOKS  AND  THE  GENERAL 
POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OF  STATES.'" 

He  insisted  that  Rome  could  only  be  reached  by  a 
patient  prudent  policy,  and  he  asked  the  House  to  choose 
between  this  and  the  rash  enterprises  of  the  Gaiibaldian 
parly,  wliicb,  he  said,  had  only  retarded  the  solution  of  the 
question. 

Throughout,  Visconti-Venosta  was  applauded  by  his 
own  party,  but  persistently  interrupted  by  the  Left. 
When  he  sat  down,  Pianciani,  Nicoleta,  Billia,  Oliva,  Miccli, 
Sonzogno,  Bcrtani,  Mancini  and  the  other  leading  men  of 
the  Left,  rose  in  succession  to  assail  the  Government  and 
call  for  the  immediate  occupation  of  Rome.  Lanza 
defended  the  policy  of  the  ministry,  and  decided  that  the 
Government  would  stand  or  fall  by  the  vote  upon  the 
interpellation,  which  it  made  a  vote  of  confidence.  On 
the  House  dividing,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  3^0 
deputies  voted  for  the  Government,  152  voting  with  the 
Left,  thus  giving  the  Cabinet  a  majority  of  eighty-eight. 
After  the  sitting  the  Left  held  a  meeting  to  decide  upon 
(he  policy  it  was  to  adopt  in  consequence  of  this  decision. 
Visconti-Venosta's  speech  was  loudly  condemned;   and 

*  Atli  VjftshOi  lUUa  Ciimtra  dti  DipuLUi,  No.  7SS- 


Rattazzi,  Bcrtani,  Fabrizi  and  Cairoli.  proposed  that  a$  a 
protest  the  152  deputies  of  the  Left  should  iii  a  body 
resign  their  seats.  The  proposal  was  formally  adopted, 
and  it  would  have  been  carried  into  effect,  had  not  Sella 
come  into  the  hall,  and  begged  the  leaders  of  the  Left  to 
suspend  all  action  for  a  short  time  and  content  them- 
selves with  observing  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
deputies  agreed  to  tliis  course,  still  keeping  the  threatened 
resignation  in  reserve  aa  an  efiective  menace  to  the 
Government,  for  »-erc  such  a  step  taken,  it  might  be  the 
beginning  of  a  revolution. 

The  Cabinet  was  seriously  alarmed.  It  gave  way  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Left.  Every  day  the  collapse  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  Fmnce  became  more  manifest,  and  the  way 
to  Rome  was  open.  The  preparations  for  a  campaign 
were  pressed  on  rapidly  but  silently,  and  the  ambas^adorsof 
the  rioreotine  Government  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
secure  impunity  for  the  coming  act,  which  Vcnosta  him- 
acir  had  declared  was  a  rupture  of  solemn  treaties  and  a 
violation  of  the  public  law  of  Europe. 

Rome  was  perfectly  <iuict.  There  bad  been  predictions 
of  trouble,  of  open  manifestations  of  disaffection  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  but  no  such  manifesta- 
tions  took  place.  The  GariUildian  Cianchi,  in  his  history 
of  the  campaign  of  1S67,  and  Garibaldi  himself  in  his 
Rule  of  the  Monk,  had  confessed  tliat  only  a  handful  of 
the  people  were  anytliing  but  "clericals  ;  "  '  and  certainly 
there  had  been  no  change  in  their  feeling  during  the  three 
years  between  the  autumns  of  1S67  and  1870.  The 
Government,  however,  was  on  its  guard  against  disturb- 
ances from  without.  Towards  the  end  of  August  it  was 
informed  by  the  I'torcntinc  Cabinet  that  Mcnotti  Gari- 
baldi was  in  Rome.  He  t\'as  discovered,  and  quietly 
expelled  by  the  police.  About  tbe  same  time  tlic  Italian 
(lag  was  one  night  hoisted  simultaneously  at  S.  Lorenzo, 
Ac  qua  pendente  and  Bagnorca ;  in  ihc  morning,  without 
anyone  trying  to  prevent  them,  the  police  \ot,V  down  and 
confiscated  the  llagSL  At  Viterbo  four  suspected  persons 
'  iiec  note  to  the  lail  chapter. 
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were  arrested  ;  at  Rome  a  sentry  of  the  legion  d'Antibes 
was  found  murdered  at  his  post  Beyond  this  there  was 
not  the  slightest  attempt  at  dtsturtiancc,  and  tliis  though 
an  army  of  60,000  men  was  assembling  on  the  frontiers. 
Whenever  the  Pope  appeared  in  public  he  was  enthusias- 
tically received  by  the  people.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
his  throne  could  only  be  menaced  by  an  intervention  from 
without. 

The  Government  at  ]-Iorence  having  resolved  upon^uch 
an  intervention  and  decided  to  gii  to  Rome,  had  no  need 
to  arrant;c  the  details  of  the  projected  annexation. 
Lanza,  Visconti-Venostn  and  Sella,  had  only  to  follow  the 
beaten  tracks  so  well  marlccd  out  by  Cavour  in  1859  and 
186a  So  tnie  is  this,  that  as  M.  de  BcaufTort  remarks, 
Montalcmbcrt  in  \vnting  just  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Rotnagna  and  describing-  the  events  which  were  passing 
before  his  eyes,  described  also,  more  than  ten  years  before 
they  occurred,  the  events  of  September  and  October, 
1870.' 

"The  drama,"  wrote  Montalcmbert  "is  played  in  three 
acts:  the  defamation,  the  invasion^  the  voting.  Each  act 
has  itsown  actors — the  writers,  thcsoldicrs.  the  voters.  The 
whole  proceeding  henceforth  is  well  known  to  everyone. 

"A  sovereign  is  denounced.  Wc  arc  told  that  his 
government  is  defective,  intolerable:  that  his  subjects  are 
discontcnttd,  oppressed,  exasperated.  ]Ie  only  maintains 
himself  by  foreign  arms,  he  is  without  moral  or  material 
force,  he  is  lost.  This  is  how  the  sovereign  is  defamed  ; 
and  if  the  denunciation  comes  from  a  high  quarter,  every 
morning  two  thousand  journalists  send  on  the  ringing  echo 
of  it  to  tivo  millions  of  readers. 

"Suddenly  we  are  told  that  this  weak  sovereign  hia'^ 
become  threatening,  that  he  is  planning  an  attack,  that  he 
is  getting  soldiers  together.  He  was  an  object  of  pity,  he 
is  now  a  source  of  fear.  .  .  .  Take  precautions,  cross  his 
frontiers.  This  is  the  second  act ;  his  territories  are 
invaded. 

"Then,  being  masters  of  his  country,  ihcy  consult  his 

*  HUloirt  lU  rini'asu/a  ties  Etalt  Ponfififtuix  en  1 870,  p,  64. 
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subjects.  Arc  you  happy?  No.  Do  you  wish  to  be  ? 
Yes.  The  cause  of  your  misfortunes  is  Pius  IX.;  Victor 
Emmanuel  will  be  tlic  cause  of  your  happiness— long  live 
Victor  Emmanuel !  The  drama  is  played  out,  and  the 
curtain  falls.  They  go  to  sleep  Romans,  Ihcy  wake  Picd- 
montcsc,  but  nevcrlhclcvs  liable  to  taxation,  and  the 
conscription  into  the  bargain."* 

The  plan  of  i860,  thus  sketched  by  Montalembcit,  was 
also  the  plan  of  1S7Q.  There  were  certain  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  but  the  Government  set  about  removing  them. 
First  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  must  be  conciliated,  or 
at  least  the  Cabinets  must  bave  set  before  them  some 
pretext  for  the  invasion,  otherH'i.ic  their  own  Fh.iri'taic 
self-respect  would  be  shocked.  Then,  too,  some  pretext 
must  be  given  to  the  people  of  Italy,  to  more  or  less  uiii 
over  the  great  mass,  who  had  not  thrown  in  their  lot  with 
the  Red  Revolution.  Finally,  if  possible,  the  firmness  of 
Pius  IX.  must  be  shaken  ;  what  a  triumph  it  would  be  for 
the  Florentine  Cabinet,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  accept 
or  at  least  yield  without  resistance  to  an  Italian  occupa- 
tion of  Rome!  In  the  two  first  points  the  Government 
^was  successful  enough  to  feel  itself  safe  in  carrying  out  the 
enterprise  ;  in  the  List  it  failed  utterly.  To  the  Cabinets 
of  Europe  it  protested  that  it  went  to  Rome  to  pre- 
serve order  and  prevent  a  revolution  in  Italy,  a 
revolution  which  would  go  to  Rome,  not  a?  a  friend 
but  as  a  foe.  To  the  Italians  it  proclaimed  that  it  went 
to  Rome  to  guarantee  and  preserve  the  freedom  and 
authority  of  the  Pope  :  th.it  if  it  did  not  take  this  step,  the 
Republican  party  would  go  there,  not  to  set  up  a  secular 
authority  beside  the  spiritual  rule  of  the  Pope,  but  to 
drive  him  out  of  Italy :  that  at  the  same  time  it  would  free 
him  from  the  tyranny  of  foreign  soldiers  and  reactionary 
leaders.  At  Rome  itself,  it  used  much  the  same  arj^u- 
mcQts,  menacing  the  Pope  with  tlic  avowedly  Infidct 
Revolution,  if  he  would  not  accept  the  protectorate  of 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

*  Dttixiime  Uttre  Jm  Comtt  4e  MimfaUmifrt  A  .1/,  Jt  Ontmr, 
p.  44- 
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On  the  Z9th  of  August,  Visconti-Vcnosta  addressed  to 
all  the  Italian  ambassadors  at  the  Courts  of  Europe,  a 
long  circular  tetter  on  the  Roman  Question.  In  this 
despatch  he  insi.-!tcd  that  for  the  Government  there  was  a 
tivofolil  necessity — to  satisfy  the  "  Icgitinutc  aspirations" 
of  the  Italian  people,  and  to  give  full  security  for  "  the  In- 
dependence, the  freedom,  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope."  Me  complained  that  the  "intervention  of  foreign 
force  "  still  existed  at  Rome,'  and  he  made  this  a  pretext 
for  a  diatribe  against  the  I'oiitifical  GovcrnmcnL  He 
charfjcd  it  not  only  with  misgovernmcnt  at  home,  but 
with  being  a  standint;  menace  to  Italy.  la  order  to 
support  this  theory  he  made  the  boldest  and  the  most 
unwarranted  assertion.  The  little  Pontifical  army  was 
only  just  sufFieicnt  to  keep  at  bay  a  Garibnldian  invasion  ; 
but  Visconti-Vcnosta  declared  in  his  dispatch  that  the 
Papa!  Government  was  "enrolling  foreign  troops,  and 
giving  them,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Convention,  not 
the  mere  mission  of  preserving  internal  order,  but  the 
character  of  an  array  of  reaction  a  nucleus  for  a  new 
crusade."  He  concluded  by  sayinjj  that  the  time  wjis 
come  to  find  a  solution  for  the  Roman  Question.  The 
address  was  accompanied  by  a  long  memorandum,  in 
which  the  history  of  previous  attempts  at  a  solution  was 
set  forth  from  a  Piedmontesc  point  of  view.  "The  wolf," 
*ay«  M.  dc  Bcauffort,  "told  the  story  of  the  crimes  of 
the  lamb."  The  memorandum  concluded  by  stating  the 
promises,  which  Italy  would  make,  in  order  to  guarantee 
tlie  independence  of  the  Holy  See,  and  its  possession  of 
the  necessary  means  for  the  government  of  the  Church. 
Hardly  one  of  those  promises  has  been  kept.  They  ran  as 
follows  :^ 

"The  Sovereign  Pontlfif  will  retain  the  dignity,  the 
inviolability,  and  all  the  other  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 
and  more,  will  have  that  precedence  of  the  king  and  of 
other  sovereigns  allowed  by  established  usage.    The  title 

'  An  allusion  to  the  foicign  volunteers,  who  formed  about  onc-tbird 
of  iVie  Tajiiil  army,  anil  wliosc  poailion  was  ici:oi;niieil  by  the  Con- 
vention o(  i>epl«mber. 
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of  prince,  and  the  honours  th.-it  accompany  t^  will  be  given 
to  the  Cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church. 

"The  Leonine  City  remains  under  the  full  jurisdiction 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 

"On  itH  territory  the  Italian  Government  guarantees: — 
"A. — Freedom  of  communication  forthe  Sovereign  Pontiff 
with  Foreign  States,  clergy  and  peoples,  "  B. —  Diplomatic 
tnimunity  fur  the  nuncios  or  Pontifical  legates  to  Foreign 
Powers,  and  for  the  foreign  ambassadors  accredited  to  the 
Holy  Sec. 

"The  Italian  Government  promises  to  preserve  all  the 
institutions,  offices,  and  ecclesinsi tcnl  bodies  existing  at 
Rome,  as  well  as  those  employed  therein,  but  without 
recognizing  on  their  part  any  civil  or  penal  jurisdiction. 

"  The  Government  promises  to  preserve  intact,  and  willi- 

out  submittine  them  to  special  taKation,  all  ecclesiastical 

properties,  of  which  the  revenues  belong  to  offices,  corpo- 

Frations,  institutions  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  having  their 

seat  in  Rome  and  in  the  Leonine  Ctt)*. 

"The  Government  will  not  meddle  with  the,internal 
discipline  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Rome. 

"The  bishops  and  priests  of  the  kingdom  are  free,  in 
their  respective  dioceses  and  parishes,  from  all  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  exercise  of  their 
I  spiritual  functions. 

*•  His  Majesty  renounces  in  favour  of  the  Church  all 
right  of  Royal  patronage  over  the  less  or  greater  ccclc- 
fsiastlcal  benefices  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

"The  Italian  Government  grants  to  the  Holy  See  and 
.thcSacfcd  Colle^^ca  fixed  and  unalterable  annual  income, 
not  less  than  that  assigned  to  them  in  the  budget  of  the 
Pontifical  State. 

"The  Royal  Government  will  allow  the  Italian 
civil  and  military  tmpl^\'s  of  the  Pontifical  State  to 
retain  their  rank,  tbctr  appointments  and  their  seniority. 

"  These  articles  will  be  considered  as  a  bilateral  con- 
tract, and  will  form  the  basis  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Powers  who  have  Catholic  subjects." 

Such  were  the   |«-omiscs  of  the   Piedmontesc  Govern- 
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tneiit  at  Florence — promises  which,  lilee  so  man/  other  of 

its  solemn  engagements,  were  only  made  to  be  broken. 

Within  a  week  of  the  date  of  thwc  despatches  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan  completed  the  prostration  of  France  ; 
and  the  4th  of  September  brought  into  power  at  ParLi  a 
Rroup  of  men  avowedly  friendly  to  the  new  policy  of  Itnly. 
On  the  7th  another  circular,  signed  by  Visconti-Venosta, 
told  Europe  how  the  solution  of  the  Roman  Question, 
promised  on  the  29th  of  August,  was  to  be  eftected.  The 
wolf  was  goiii;;  to  take  the  lamb  under  his  protection, 

"His  Majesty  the  kin,^,"  wrote  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  "  as  guardian  an  J  trustee  of  the  integrity 
and  inviolability  of  the  national  territorj-,  and  as  the 
sovereign  of  a  Catholic  pc-iplc,  having  an  interest  in  not 
abandoning  to  chance  the  lot  of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
a>suiiics  with  coiiUdcnce,  as  is  his  duty,  in  the  presence  of 
liurope  and  of  the  Catholic  world,  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining;:  order  '^^  the  Peninsula  and  of  protecting  the 
Holy  Sec.  His  Majesty's  Government  reserves  to  Etsctf 
the  right  of  adopting  certain  resolutions  tn  con^etjucncc  of 
this,  before  the  agitation,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in  the 
Tontifical  territory  and  which  is  the  nutural  result  of 
cMcrnal  events,  ends  in  bloodshed  between  the  Romans 
and  the  foreign  trooijs,  .  .  .  Therefore,  when  the  inlorma- 
tion  wc  receive  leads  U5  to  bilieve  that  the  opportune 
moment  has  come,  wc  shall  occupy  the  points  necessary 
to  secure  the  common  safety,  leaving  to  the  people  the 
care  of  the  administrative  government." 

Signer  Visconti-Venosta  concluded  by  asking  the 
ambassadors  to  lay  this  information  before  the  various 
Courts,  so  as  to  obtain  an  cxprciSion  of  their  good  will 
towards  Italy  in  the  course  she  was  pursuing.  The  pre- 
text of  the  inv.ision  was  shown  to  be  threefold.  The 
Papal  army,  15,000  strong,  and  with  more  than  8,cxx> 
Italians  tn  its  ranks,  was  a  menace  to  Italy  with  its  army 
of  525,000  men;  it  must  therefore  be  dispcricd.  The 
foreign  troops — a  handful  of  S,ooo  men — domineered  over 
the  Pope  ;  he  nmst  be  freed  from  them,  freed  from  his  own 
bodyguard.     The  Romans  were  panting  under  the  Papj] 


yoke,  at  any  oiomcnt  there  might  be  bloodshed  between 
them  and  the  foreigners ;  they  must  be  liberated.  The 
tight  be  of  the  third  point  is  very  important ;  it  proves 
Tthat  the  Romans  were  perfectly  quiet.  How  much  more 
forcible  it  would  have  been  had  Viscooti.Vcnosta  been 
able  to  write  t/ure  has  bftn  bloodshed  !  But  he  could  not 
get  up  an  insurrection  even  in  the  frontier  villascs, 

The  Cabinets  of  Europe,  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Liberals,  received  Vtsconti-VcnostVs  despatches  without 
a  protest.  In  the  replies  of  some  there  was  a  marked 
coldness.  Otiiers  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  guarantcctng 
the  Pope's  freedom  in  the  altered  condition  of  affairs. 
None  of  them  repeated  Visconti-Vcnosta's  words  of 
August  19th,  and  Lold  him  that  what  he  and  his  Govern- 
ment contemplated  was  an  outrage  upon  European  law 
and  order.' 

The  circular  despatches  of  August  29th  and  September 
7th  were  not  published  in  the  Gazette  at  Florence  until 
llic  1  Ith.  The  Liljerals  of  the  Left  were  therefore 
unaware  of  the  activity  of  the  Government,  and  they  con* 
tinucd  their  agitation,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  give  weight 
to  Visconti-Venosta's  statements,  the  Government  made 
no  effort  to  repress.  Addresses  were  presented  to  the 
ministers,  telling  them  that  fiirdier  delay  in  solving  the 
Roman  Question  would  be  high  treason  against  the  nation. 
There  were  meetings  at  Modcna,  Milan  and  Kaplcs,  and 
the  cry  was  raised  of"  Romtj  or  the  Republk  !"  Ne\-cr- 
thclcss  to  the  last  moment  the  Government  did  not  dc 
clarc  itscK.  On  the  Slh  the  Opinhne  announced  that  a 
Cabinet  Council  had  just  decided  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  Papal  territory.  This  was  contradicted  next  day 
by  the  Official  Gazette  ;  ;ind  on  the  following  day  the 
Ministers  met,  and  the  final  decision,  for  which  all  prepar- 
ations had  been  already  made,  was  taken.  At  the 
Cabinet  Council  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Govonc.  La 
Marmora's  trusted  agent,  whom  he  lud  matched  against 

1  Sec  the  despatcbei  collected  by  M.  de  llMalTart  In  the  \tm.%  series 
of  P1I«C3  Jg»ti(ic.itivcs  .il  the  end  of  hi*  IHilfirt  ,U  flnvtuiQn  det 
Etals  Ponti/ifaHX,  pp.  454  to  +87. 
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Bismarck  in  1865.  spoke  so  wildly  that  evcr>'onc  saw  his 
mind  was  breaking  down.  He  had  been  working  hard  in 
attending  to  the  deUih  of  the  mobilization  for  the  march 
on  Rome.  That  evening  he  resigned  his  portfolio  to 
General  Ricottt  Magnant.    In  a  few  weeks  he  was  dead. 

The  coming  invasion  had  been  foreseen  at  Rome,  and 
even  before  the  final  decision  was  taken  at  Florence  Piiis 
IX.  was  prepared  for  tt.  On  the  6ih  of  September  he 
held  a  council  of  Cardinals  to  decide  upon  the  policy  to 
be  adopted.  Three  courses  were  suggested  and  discussed. 
The  Pope  might  submit  to  the  demand  for  an  Italian 
occupation  of  Rome,  and  cndcivour  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  Church  under  the  new  conditions  in 
which  be  would  be  placed  ;  or  he  might  leave  Rome  and 
take  refuge  at  Malta,  Innsbruck  or  Trieste;  all  three 
places  were  named,  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  promises  of  the  Italian  Govern* 
ment,  the  Pope  could  only  thus  secure  his  freedom  of 
action.  The  third  course  was  to  resist,  to  make  at  least 
an  armed  protest,  to  yield  only  to  actual  force,  and  then 
to  remain  in  Rome  without  recognizing  the  power  of  the 
invaders,  carrying  on  from  the  Vatican  the  government  of 
the  Church,  and,  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  re- 
maining in  the  Vatican  awaiting  better  days  for  the  Holy 
Sec.  This  was  the  course  which  was  decided  upon,  as 
bein^  both  mure  dignified  and  more  prudent  than  flight 
or  submission  :  being,  too,  a  course  dictated  by  duty,  and 
BiTordiiigat  least  a  hope  that  some  unforeseen  chance  might 
avert  the  invasion,  or  might  drive  back  the  invaders,  or  at 
Iea.1t  save  Rome  even  if  the  provinces  were  annexed.  The 
policy  resolved  upon  by  Pius  IX.  and  the  Cardinals  wa 
simply  tliis, — to  refuse  to  give  up  Rome  to  the  ruleofKii 
Victor  Emmanuel,  to  offer  to  the  Royal  army  a  rcsistanc 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  could  only  enter  Rome  by  force  ^ 
and,  finally,  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  should  remain  ii 
Rome,  even  if  it  were  only  as  a  prisoner. 

At  Florence  there  was  a  lingering  hope  that  the  Pop 
might  even  at  the  last  moment  l>c  induced  to  consent  tc 
an  Italian  occupation  of  Rome.     King  Victor  Emmanm 
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especially  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  peaceful  entry  inio  tbc 
capital  of  Christendom  ;  for  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  he 
was  not  wholly  dead  to  the  old  traditions  of  Iiis  hous^*, 
and  he  felt  a  certain  shrinking  from  armed  war  against 
the  Standard  or  the  Keys,  even  Uiough  he  had  not  the 
resolution  to  resist  the  Liberal*  when  they  urged  him  to 
it.  He  wished  to  go  to  Rome  because  it  was  thr  natural 
sequence  or  his  policy  and  that  of  the  party  with  whom 
he  had  thrown  in  his  lot ;  but  to  fight  his  way  into  Rome 
seemed  a  very  terrible  thing,  a  thing  if  possible  to  be 
avoided.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  a 
letter,  which,  read  in  the  light  of  the  acts  of  king  and 
Parliament  during  the  following  weeks,  sounds  like  an 
echo  of  the  "  Hail  Rabbi  I"  of  Gethsemane.  On  the 
evening  of  the  8U1  of  September  Count  Ponza  di  San 
Martino  started  by  train  from  Florence,  to  present  this 
letter  tf>  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican.  The  parallel  with  the 
events  of  1H60  was  a  verv  close  one.  It  was  just  ten 
years  all  but  two  da}*s,  since,  on  September  loth,  1860^  the 
Count  della  Minerva  had  left  Turin  for  Rome  on  a  vety 
similar  mission. 

The  envoy  of  September,  1S7Q,  was  but  too  well  chosen. 
From  1S32  to  \^^0-  he  had  been  Minister  of  the  Interior 
at  Turin,  and  had  been  foremost  in  the  work  of  despoiling 
and  suppressing  the  religious  orders  and  fettering  the 
action  of  the  episcopate.  He  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  9th, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  was  received  by  Cardinal 
lAntonclli.  The  Count  told  him  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Pope,  and  com- 
municated to  him  Its  general  purport.  He  added  that  the 
Government  at  Florence  was  determined  to  occupy  Rome 
and  the  territories  of  the  Church  immediately,  that  it 
requested  the  Pontifical  Government  not  to  make  an 
armed  resistance,  and  tliat  the  step  it  was  taking  would 
only  anticipate  the  action  of  the  Radical  Revolutionists, 
who  were  actually  planning  tlic  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  at  Rome.  He  then  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  a 
kind  of  treaty  between  the  Pope  and  the  King,  »aying 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  wax  willing  to  guarantee  all  the 
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r^hts  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and  to  leave  to  it  the  sovereignty 
of  ttic  Leonine  City. 

Cardinal  Aatonelli  at  once  rejected  all  these  offers. 
The  Holy  See,  he  said,  could  not  admit  the  right  ofany* 
one  to  deprive  it  of  a  sovereignly  which,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  a  haslilc  army  of  40,000  or  60^000  men  on 
the  frontier  for  several  weeks,  had  not  even  been  menaced 
by  any  disturbance  in  the  capital  or  in  the  provinces.  The 
Pope,  he  said,  would  not  yield  without  a  stnii^gle;  and 
as  for  the  propoi^cd  compromise  which  would  leave  the 
Leonine  City  under  his  rule,  the  Italian  Govcrnmcat 
should  not  expect  that  the  Holy  Sec,  by  such  an  act, 
would  consent  to  the  spoliation  on  which  the  Cabinet  of 
Florence  had  resolved.  He  assured  Count  Ponra  that 
this  was  the  only  reply  the  Pope  could  g'ivc  to  Victor 
Emmanuel's  letter ;  but,  that  he  might  fully  execute  his 
mission,  and  that  he  might  not  have  to  complain  of  any 
obstacle  being  placed  in  the  way  of  his  discharging  i^  he 
introduced  him  into  the  presence  of  Pius  IX.  The  Pope 
received  him  most  kindly  and  courteously,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  object  of  his  visit.  On  this,  Count  Ponza  di 
San  Martino  haniied  him  the  king's  letter,  sayingthat 
he  ivas  to  carry  back  the  reply  to  Florence.  The  Pope 
opened  it  immediately,  and  read  it.  The  letter  was  a  long 
one.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"Most  Holy  Father, — With  the  affection  of  a  son,  with 
the  faith  of  a  Catholic,  with  the  honour  of  a  king,  with  the 
feeling  of  an  Italian,  I  address  myself  once  more,  as  I  have 
had  to  do  before  this,  to  the  heart  of  Your  Holiness. 

"A  storm  full  of  danger  tlireatcns  Europe.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  war,  which  is  laying  waste  the  centre  of 
the  Continent,  the  party  of  the  cosmopolitan  Revolution 
is  increasing  in  boldness  and  daring,  and  is  preparing,, 
especially  in  Italy  and  in  tlie  provinces  governed  by  Your 
Holiness,  a  last  blow  against  the  Monarchy  and  thci 
Papacy. 

"  I  know,  most  Holy  Father,  that  you  in  the  greatness 
of  your  soul  will  never  fail  to  he  equal  to  the  most  critical 
events  ;  but  for  my  part,  a  Catholic  king  and  an  Italian 
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king,  and,  as  such,  by  the  disposition  of  Divine  Providence 
&nd  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  the  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  destinies  of  all  Italians,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  assume 
before  Europe  and  tlic  Catholic  world  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  order  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Sec. 

"Most  Holy  Father,  the  state  of  feeling  of  the 
populations  governed  by  Your  Holiness,  and  the  presence 
amongst  tKcm  of  foreign  soldiers  come  from  different 
places  and  with  various  intentions,  form  a  centre  of 
agitation  and  a  source  of  evident  peril  for  all.  Chance,  or 
an  outbreak  of  passion,  may  lead  to  violence  and  an 
eiTusion  of  blood,  which  it  is  my  duty,  and  yours,  most 
Holy  Father,  to  avoid  and  prevent. 

"  I  sec  that  it  is  unavoidably  necessary,  for  the  safety 
of  Italy  and  of  the  Holy  See,  that  my  troops,  already 
marshalled  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  should 
advance  and  occupy  the  positions  requisite  for  the  security 
of  Your  Holiness  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 

"  Your  Holiness  will  not  choose  to  sec  a  hostile  act 
in  this  measure  of  precaution.  My  Government  and  my 
forces  will  absolutely  restrict  themselves  to  a  course  of 
action  calculated  to  preserve  and  protect  the  easily 
rcconcil^tblc  rights  of  the  Roman  population,  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  Sovereign  J'oiitifT,  his  spiritual 
authority,  and  the  independence  of  the  Holy  Sec. 

"  If  Your  Holiness,  as  I  do  not  doubt,  and  as  your 
sacred  character  and  the  benevolence  of  your  heart  give 
mc  a  right  to  hope,  is  inspired  with  a  de^^re  equal  to  mine 
to  avoid  all  conflict,  and  to  escape  the  perils  of  a  violent 
course  of  action,  Your  Holiness  can  anange  with  Count 
Ponza  di  San  Martino,  who  will  hand  you  this  letter,  and 
who  is  provided  with  proper  instructions  by  my  Govern- 
ment, as  to  those  measures  to  be  taken  in  common  which 
appear  best  calculated  to  obtain  the  desired  result. 

"Will  Your  Holiness  allow  mc  once  more  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  present  crisis,  as  momentous  for  Italy  as  for 
the  Church  and  the  Papacy,  may  call  forth  into  action 
that    spirit  of  benevolence   whicli    has   never   been    ex- 
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tinguished  Jn  your  heart,  that  spirit  of  eoodwill  towards 
this  country  which  is  also  your  fatherland,  aad  those  con- 
ciliatory feelings  which  T  have  always  endeavoured  with 
indefatigable  perseverance  to  express  by  acts  ;  so  that, 
while  fully  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the  nation,  the 
Chief  of  Catholicity,  surrounded  by  the  devoted  love  of 
the  Italian  people,  may  retain  on  the  bank^  of  the  Tiber  a 
glorious  Sec,  independent  of  all  human  sovereignty. 

"Your  Holiness,  by  freeing  Rome  from  foreign  troops, 
by  saving  it  from  the  continual  danger  of  being  made  the 
battle-ground  of  subversive  parties,  will  accomplish  a 
wondrous  work,  will  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  and  will 
show  Europe,  startled  as  it  is  by  the  horrors  of  war,  how 
great  battles  can  be  fjaincd  and  immortal  victories  won  by 
an  act  ofjustice  and  by  a  single  word  of  afTcctlon. 

*'  I  beg  Your  Holiness  to  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  your 
apostolic  blessing,  and  I  renew  to  Your  Holiness  the 
expression  of  my  most  profound  respect 

"Your  Holincss's  most  humble,  most 

"devoted  and  most  obedient  son, 

"(signed)        Victor  Emmanuel. 

"Florence,  September  8th,  1S70." 


After  having  read  this  letter  to  the  end,  Pius  IX.  ex- 
claimed, "What  i«  the  good  of  this  attempt  at  useless 
hypocrisy  ?  Would  it  not  be  hcltcr  lo  say  plainly  thai 
they  wish  to  despoil  me  of  my  kingdom  ?."  Count  Ponza 
di  San  Martino  had  the  effrontery  to  reply,  that,  had  he 
had  to  write  the  Ictlcr.  he  would  simply  have  said  that 
"  Italy,  regarding  the  occupation  of  Rome  as  essential  to 
the  completion  of  her  natural  unity,  demanded  it  of  the 
Pope  in  the  name  of  natural  right."  "You  are  always 
talking,"  said  the  Pope,  "about  the  aspirations  of  the 
Romans.  Well,  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  how 
tranquil  they  arc."  Count  Ponza,  in  reply,  alleged  that 
this  cal  niness  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  was  largely  due 
to  the  action  of  his  Government,  that  their  quiet  character 
rendered  their  city  all  the  more  fit  to  be  the  capital  of 
ttaly,  and  that  the   Pope  mijiht  rest  aisured  that  he  would 


receive  all  tbc  guArantees  necessary  to  his  independence. 
The  Holy  Father  anstvercd,  that  he  could  not  recognize 
on  the  part  of  ihe  Italian  Government  any  right  to  con- 
cern itself  with  the  internal  order  of  Rome  ;  that  he 
had  always  hoped  that  be  would  be  allowed  to  end 
ihis  days  in  peace,  without  seeing  the  last  remnant 
of  his  territory  torn  from  him;  that  ns  for  the 
guarantees  and  assurances  that  might  be  oRered  to 
htm,  he  had  reason  enough  to  Itnow  whai  they  were  worth, 
especially  under  a  Government  whose  policy  changed 
with  every  new  Ministry ;  ihey  might,  he  added,  do  what 
they  could,  but  they  were  not  to  expect  bis  sanction  to  tt. 
"  I  may  indeed  yield  to  violence,"  he  said,  "  but  give  my 
sanction  to  injustice— never  I"* 

Count  ?onza  di  San  Martino  retired  from  the  presence 
of  0»e  Pope,  (juite  certain  that  the  entry  of  his  master's 
troops  would  be  rciistcdj  and  that  the  Icing's  letter  had 
produced  no  result,  unless  If  possible  to  increase  the 
determination  ofFJus  IX.  to  come  to  no  terms  with  his 
dcspoilcrs.  He  had  hardly  withdrawn  when  the  chamber- 
lains introduced  into  the  presence-chamber  eij^hty-Bve 
young  men,  volunteers  Tor  the  Zouaves,  who  had  just 
arrived  in  Komc  to  take  their  part  in  the  6nal  struggle, 
and  for  whom  before  Ponia's  arrival  an  audience  had  been 
appointed  that  day.  Thirty-seven  of  them  had  come 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Canada.  In  a  few  words  the 
Huly  Father  told  them  w*hat  a  consolation  it  was  for  him 
to  see  them  gathering  around  him  ;  and  he  gave  them  his 
blcssi  ng. 

The  Picdmontcsc  envoy  did  not  return  to  Florence 
until  the  llth,  and  it  seems  that  he  took  advantage  of 
his  two  days'  stay  in  Rome  to  sec  the  leaders  of  the 
small  group  of  Revolutionists  that  still  maintained  itself  io 
the  city.  When  he  left  Rome  for  Florence  he  took  with 
him  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  King  Victor  F.mmanuel: — 


*  This  account  or  the  convcTMiiion  l>ctwecn  Count  Poma  and 
Cwt  IX.  is  taken  fcotn  the  work  of  M.  de  Beauflbn,  who  hues  his 
lucrative  ol  i'odia'*  Mission  on  an  Italian  work,  L-i  ftoimt  ^rgli 
Italiani,  a  irark  panly  inspired,  it  it  »id.  bjr  Count  fonia  hiniMir. 
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"Sire, — Count  Ponza  di  San  Martino  has  handed  me  a 
letter,  addressed  by  your  Majesty  to  me ;  but  it  is  not 
worthy  of  an  affectionate  son,  who  glories  in  professing 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  who  prides  himself  upon  the 
good  faith  of  a  king.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  letter  in  question,  in  order  that  I  may  not  renew 
the  sorrow  which  it  caused  me  when  first  I  read  it.  I 
bless  God,  Who  has  permitted  your  Majesty  to  fill  with 
bitter  sorrow  the  last  days  of  my  life.  As  for  the  rest, 
I  cannot  agree  to  certain  demands,  nor  admit  certain 
principles  contained  in  that  letter.  I  once  more  call  upon 
God,  and  place  in  His  hands  my  cause,  which  is  wholly 
His.  I  beg  Him  to  grant  your  Majesty  many  graces,  to 
deliver  you  from  danger,  and  to  bestow  upon  you  the 
mercy  of  which  you  have  need, 

"(Signed)     PlO  P.P.  IX. 

"From  the  Vatican,  September  nth,  1S70." 

With  this  letter  Count  Ponza  left  Rome  for  Civiti 
Vccchia,  whence  he  was  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Livomo  on 
his  way  to  Florence.  He  took  this  rtnite  because  the 
railway  by  Ortc  and  the  adjacent  roads  were  crowded  with 
troops  and  viat/'rid,  gathering  for  the  invasion.  Rome 
was  quiet,  and,  only  the  day  before  he  left  it.  Count 
Ponza  had  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
people  had  hailed  the  Pope  and  King,  when  for  the  last 
time  he  appeared  in  state  in  the  streets  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  great  aqueduct  of  Acqua  Pia. 


*»9 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


THE  INVASION  OF  ROMK. 


On  the  nth  of  September,  the  sume  day  on  which  Couoi 
Ponxa  di  San  Martino  arrived  at  Florence  on  his  return 
from  Rome,  the  Oj^ciai  Gaselte  contained  the  following 
words:  "His  Majesty  the  kintr,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
ministry,  has  this  morning  ordered  the  royal  troops  to 
enter  the  Roman  provinces,"  Tlic  same  day  the  invasion 
began.  It  was  almost  to  a  day  tJie  tenth  anniveri^ary  of 
the  invasion  or  Umbria  and  the  Marches ;  and  in 
September,  1870,  as  in  September,  1860^  there  was  no 
declaration  of  war.  The  formal  declaration,  without 
which  no  war  is  legal,  lequircs  a  statement  to  be  made 
of  serious  grievances  and  wrongs,  for  which  redress  has 
been  asked  and  refused.  No  such  gric*-anccs  could  be 
alleged  as  the  motives  of  the  invasion  of  the  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  and  a  legal  declaration  of  war  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  invasion  was  a  royal  brigandage. 
Visconti-Vcnosta's  own  words  on  the  19th  of  August, 
only  three  weeks  before,  had,  out  of  the  moutb  of  the 
Florentine  Government,  denounced  tliis  their  own  act  as 
a  violation  of  treaties  and  an  outrage  on  the  public  law 
of  Europe. 

The  army,  which  had  been  massed  along  the  Ponti- 
fical frontiers  for  tlie  invasion,  was  under  tlic  supreme 
command  of  Lieutenant-Gen crat  RafTaelc  Cadoma.  It 
had  a  nominal  fo*cc  of  Si.coo  men;  its  eflectlvc  force, 
after  making  various  necessaiy  deductions,  was  about 
65,000  men,  and  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
more  crossed  the  frontiers,  while  this  army  was  marching 
upon    Rome.       The    fo:cc  thus   placed    under    Cadorna's 
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leadership  was  organized  in  five  divisions,  two  of  which 
were  commanded  by  veterans  of  the  Garibaldian  armies 
of  1848,  1859,  i860,  1862,  and  1867-Cosenz  and  Nino 
Bixio.  Northwards,  on  the  extreme  right  at  Orvieto, 
Bixio  commanded  the  second  division,  which  was  to 
march  through  the  province  of  Viterbo  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  fleet,  seize  CivitA  Vecchia.  Bixio  was  then  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  divisions  in  the  attack  on  Rome, 
Southwards,  on  the  old  Neapolitan  frontier,  Angioletti 
commanded  the  ninth  division,  which  was  to  march  upon 


Rome  through  the  provinces  of  Velletri  and  Frosinone. 
These  two  divisions  were  linked  together  by  the  fourth 
corps,  which  was  cantoned  along  the  frontiers  of  Umbria. 
It  was  under  the  immediate  personal  command  of  Cadorna 
and  was  composed  of  the  nth  division  (Cosenz),  the  12th 
(Mazd  de  la  Roche),  and  the  13th  (Ferrero). 

To  resist  this  army  of  more  than  60,000  General 
Kanzler  had  at  his  disposal  an  army  of  the  effective 
strength  of  about  12,000.  The  nominal  strength  was 
13,624.     It  may  be  well  to  give  here  the  numbers  of  the 


various  corps,  distiRguishing  those  which  were  formed  of 
native  and  of  foreign  troops. 


Men.    CtMS. 

Gendarmerie,  Col.  Erangelisti 

iS6i Romaai 

Artillery,  Col.  Caimi 

996  ■■•  40 

EngiiKcrt,  Ll.-Col.  Laiu     ... 

"57 

Chasseur*.  LL-Col.  Sparagiu 

1174 

(St  RctliniRnl  of  [nf.iniry.  Col 

Aniinni  \z  b.-ittalions)     ... 

i69r 

Punii>ic«i  Zouaves,  Col.  Allet 

14  battalions)           

3P^ ForslsMn 

Ugion  d'Antibes,  Col.  Per- 

raull 

1089 ,.          {French) 

Chasicun    ^tranKcrs,     Col. 

Jeanneiet    

il« ,.         (S«iw) 

DrogooDi,  Col.  L«pn 

J67 Roman* 

Garrison  troops,  Major  Ge- 

mini  

544 

Train  tind  Hospital  Corps  ... 

J8S 

Sciuftdrijjlicri   (|ilaccd     under 

orders  of  Col.  EvKDgelliii} 

'023 „ 

13.614  .-  40 

f  8300  R  otnan  troops  J 
Ofwfaonn{>334    Foieign   vo- >  13,634 
'     luntc«ri  J 


A  glance  at  this,  the  last  mustcr-rDll  of  the  Pontifical 
army,  uiU  show  the  absurdity  of  the  cant>phrasc  of  the 
Hnglish  press — that  Pius  IX.  relied  on  foreign  bayonets 
for  his  defence.  The  foreign  volunteers  numbered  liltle 
more  than  onc'third  of  the  whole  force.  It  must  be  added 
tliat  there  was  no  conscription  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
that  every  native  soldier  in  the  ranks  wa%  a  voluntary 
recruit.  Therefore,  the  number  of  recruits  obtained  from 
the  small  population  of  the  Roman  States  is  a  testimony 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  Papal  Government. 
If  England  could  get  as  many  recruits  from  her  population, 
her  38,000,000  of  people  would  keep  up  anarn)yor4$6,ooo 
men. 

In  the  first  week  of  September  General  Kanzlcr  had 
about  MOO  men  in  the  provinces  of  Vcltctri  and  Frosinonc, 
jooo  in  that  of  Vitcrbo,  1000  at  Civita  Vccchia,  about  300 
in  various  small  posts  in  the  Coniarca,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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army  at  Rome.  The  orders  given  to  the  troops  were 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  Garibaldian  in^'asion,  they  were  to 
bold  their  ground  and  drive  back  the  red>shlrt£ ;  but,  if 
the  Royal  anny  crossed  the  frontier,  they  were  to  fall  back 
slowly  upon  Rome,  makingf  some  resistance  if  an  opftor- 
tuniiy  should  occur.  The  various  detachments  were  to 
concentrate  upon  Rome.  The  commandant  of  Civita 
Vccchia  alone  had  orders  to  attempt  a  prolonged  resist- 
ance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  loih  Cadoma  received  orders  to 
cross  the  Pontifical  frontier  between  fivcp.m,  on  the  ittli 
and  five  a.m.  on  the  12th  of  September.  Accordingly,  at 
five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  nth,  Bixio.  with  the 
second  division,  advanced  upon  Bagnorea.  In  the  nij;ht, 
Fcrrcro,  with  the  vang'uard  of  the  4th  corps  tfarmff,  seized 
the  bridge  of  Orte,  and  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
Angiolctti  marched  upon  Ccpranoin  the  province  of  Frosi- 
nonc,  the  scene  of  the  Italian  repulse  of  1862.  I  shall 
folUtv  in  turn  the  operations  of  each  column  until  they  alt 
united  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Bixio's  column  crossed  the  frontier  by  the  road  which 
runs  to  the  cast  of  the  Lago  di  Bolsena,  from  Orvicto  by 
Moiitefiasconc  to  V'iterbo,  The  amalt  detachments  of 
Zouaves  and  gendarmes  near  the  lake  at  Acquapendentc, 
San  Lorenzo  and  La  Capraccia,  withdrew  according  to 
their  orders;  but  that  at  Bagnorea.  comp>5scd  of  twenty 
Zouaves,  was  unfortunately  misinformctl  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  Italians,  and  was  surrounded,  and  fell  into 
Bixio's  hands.  He  continued  his  march  as  far  as  Montc- 
fiascone,  which  was  evacuated  by  its  Zouave  garrison  (two 
companies  commanded  by  Commandant  dc  Saisy),  as  be 
approached.'  The  Zouaves  retired  to  Viterbo,  where  they 
joined  Charettc's  column.  Bixio  spent  the  niyht  at 
Montcfiascone,  his  column  menacing  Viterbo,  which  vraa 


'  A  Zouave  ofliccr,  who  was  the  last  id  le^ve  Monteliascqiic,  and 
who  tiav^rscd  the  streets  alone,  asserts  ihnx  the  people  were  oaly 
(leprcased  and  aUrmed  hy  the  appro.ach  of  the  "  tibctatons."  Oaly 
ten  Qf  in-ctvc  Liberals  were  waiting  in  gioups  in  the  market-place  to 
welcome  the  Italians. 


also  threatened  from  another  point  by  Ferrero's  advance 
from  Orte.  Next  morning,  instead  of  moving  upon  Vitcrbo, 
hf  turned  sliarply  to  the  riybt  to  Maria  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Bolscna,  and  began  to  march  rapidly 
byToscancUa  and  Monte  Romano,  where  he  found  himself 
upon  the  road  between  Vitcrbo  and  Civita  Veccbia.  By 
holding  this  road  he  hoped  to  cut  offand  capture  Charette's 
seven  companies  of  Zouaves,  for  the  advance  of  Cadoma'^ 
corps  directly  upon  Rome  would  make  a  retreat  from 
Viterbo  Impossible  except  by  Civita  Vccchia.  But 
Charette  was  not  to  be  entrapped  so  easily.  He  held 
his  ground  at  Vitcrbo  till  the  afternoon  of  the  1 2th,  and 
only  when  Fcrrero's  advance  rendered  an  attack  in  over- 
whelming numbers  inevitable,  he  retired  to  Vctralla.  On 
the  13th  he  continued  his  retreat  towards  Civita  Vecchia  ; 
but,  us  he  approached  Cometo,  his  scouts  reported  that 
Bixio's  division  held  all  the  available  roads.  A  leader  of 
less  enterprise  and  resource  would  certainly  have  been 
unable  to  extricate  himself  from  this  position  ;  but  the 
leader  of  the  Zouaves  was  determined  at  any  cost  not  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  gave  his  men  a  few- 
hours'  rest,  and  in  the  evening  resumed  his  march,  aban- 
doning the  high  road  and  sinking  off  to  the  left  by  narrow 
and  rugged  hill-paths,  where  his  two  guns  and  his 
mitrailleuse  had  more  than  once  to  be  dragged  by  main 
filrcnyth  of  arm  up  and  down  the  steep  sides  of  ravines, 
and  where  in  the  darkness  the  men  with  difficulty  picked 
their  way  over  the  broken  ground.  Once  they  saw  the 
watchfircs  of  the  Italians  close  to  them,  and  actually  pre- 
pared  to  receive  an  attack,  but  they  were  unperceivcd  and 
no  attack  came;  and  at  two  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
they  heard  the  welcome  murmur  of  tlie  sea  in  tlic  distance* 
They  were  approaching  Civiti  Vecchia ;  at  3.30  they 
were  safe  within  its  walls.  Throughout  the  whole  retreat 
Cliarctte  was  readily  assisted  cvcrywbere  by  the  peasants, 
who  brought  water  to  the  men,  and  frccty  furnished  carts 
to  carry  their  knapsacks,  and  guides  to  conduct  them  in 
safety  past  the  Ficdmontcse  outposts.  Evidently  the 
feeling  of  the   people  was    upon    the  side,  not  of  the 


"  liberators,"  but  of  the  "foreign  mercenaries."  Bixio  re- 
mained at  ComctD  till  the  evening  of  the  14th,  when  he 
learned  that  Charcttc  had  escaped  him.  Till  then,  every 
hour  he  had  expected  to  sec  the  little  Zouave  column  ap- 
pear and  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  fight  its  w\y  to 
Civitii  Vecchia.  an  attempt  which  could  only  end  in  its 
destruction  or  capture.'  Findirifj  th;»l  this  part  of  his 
plan  had  failed,  he  went  to  Porto  Cleinentino  on  the  coast 
near  Corneto,  where  the  fleet  was  lying,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Admiral  del  Carrctto  on  board  his  flagship  the 
/?*»((?,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  with  him  the  opera- 
tions for  the  siege  of  Civita  Vecchia.  Next  day,  the  15th, 
he  moved  up  his  headquarters  to  Torre  Orlando,  in  front 
of  the  place. 

The  garrison  of  Civiti  Vccchia  consisted  of  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  men — Zouaves  and  Roman 
chasseurs— four  sections  of  artillery  and  a  troop  of  cavalry. 
These  troops  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Scrra,  a  Spanish 
oflncer.  On  the  land-side  the  fortifications  were  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  long  siege,  but  the  seaward  batteries 
were  not  armed  with  the  heavy  guns  necessary  for  a 
conflict  with  an  ironclad  fleet;  nevertheless  they  were 
quite  capable  of  siicJi  a  resistance  as  the  batteries  of  Ancona 
had  made  against  Persano  in  1860.  On  the  12th  Colonel 
Serra  declared  the  place  in  a  state  of  siege.  On  the  13th 
he  informed  the  foreign  consuls  that  he  had  orders  to 
malie  a  prolonged  resistance.  Next  day  the  Italian  Iron- 
clad fleet  appeared  in  sight  of  the  port  In  the  evening  it 
steamed  away  again.  It  had  gone  to  Porto  CIcmcntino, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  admiral  concerted  his  plans 
with  fiixio.  The  same  evening  Charcttc's  column  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome  by  train.  Numa  d'Albiousse,  who  com- 
manded the  Zouaves  of  the  garrison  of  CivitA  Vecchia, 
had  hoped  that  his  colonel  and  the  Zouaves  of  Viterbo 

'  Tl»e  Italian  officers  could  hardly  believe,  evon  afttr  the  event, 
ihal  Cbarette  twl  rctreatcJ  wiih  his  fiin*  and  tuggAgc  bj-  those 
narrow  hil1>pattii,  and  when  they  were  prisoners  at  Civiiik  Vccchin, 
alter  the  capitulation  of  Rome,  the  ZDu;ive  officers  were  asked  bj 
ot&ccrs  of  Oixio's  staff  to  sliow  them  on  the  maps  the  roads  by  which 
ihey  had  marched  in  their  memorable  retreat  from  Viterbo. 


would  remain  with  him  to  help  in  the  antidpalcd  struggle 
with  Bixio  ;  but  General  Kanzler  sent  imperative  orders 
thai  Charctlc  was  to  come  on  to  Rome  with  his  troops,  as 
every  available  man  would  be  needed  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital. 

At  nine  on  the  morning  or  the  15th  the  Piedmontcse 
dragoons  were  in  sight  of  Civita  and  skirmishinj;  with  tlie 
cavalrj-  scouts  sent  out  by  Serra  to  reconnoitre.  The 
g;irrison  was  under  arms.  Half  an  hour  later  the  fleet 
reappeared,  steering  for  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
Unfortunately  Colonel  Scrra  now  began  to  act  with  most 
lamentable  weakness.  Like  most  seaports,  CivitdVccchia 
contained  a  mixed  population,  and  in  it  were  to  be  found 
more  sympathizers  with  Italianism  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Papal  territory.  The  municipaiity  were  Liberal  in 
their  sentiments,  and  were  therefore  doubly  anxious  for  a 
pacific  surrender,  in  order  that  the  town  might  be  placed 
in  Hixio's  hands  without  having  to  endure  a  preliminary 
bonitMrdmcnt.  A  deputation  of  the  municipality  waited 
upon  Serra,  and  expostulated  with  him  on  the  dangers  to 
which  a  resistance  would  expose  the  citizens.  The  com- 
mandant  replied  that  they  need  not  be  anxious,  for  hts 
resistance  would  not  go  beyond  an  armed  demonstration. 
Ne\-erthcless  the  pre(>aratiom)  for  the  defence  continued. 
At  eleven  the  fleet  was  in  line  off  the  harbour  mouth 
with  its  broadsides  pointed  at  the  batteries.  At  twelve 
an  Italian  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce  appeared  before  the 
I'urta  Campanclla.  His  eyes  were  blindfolded,  and  he  was 
brought  into  the  town  in  the  usual  way.  He  w.i«  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Uixio  to  Scrra,  summoning  him  to 
surrender  the  place  within  twelve  houn.  Tlic  terms  be 
offered  were  that  the  native  troops  were  to  be  given  a  place 
in  the  Royal  army,  retaining  tlieir  rank,  scniontyand  other 
privileges,  while  the  foreign  volunteers  were  to  be  safely 
restored  to  their  homes.  If  these  terms  were  refused,  he 
would  bombard  the  town. 

Acouncil  ofwarwas  assembled.  Unfortunately Serra's 
indecision  seemed  to  have  affected  some  of  the  other  ofKcers, 
for  the  council  asked  for  four  days  to  consider  the  terms 


ofTcrcd.     The  farltmentaire  rcplicil  that  lie  knew  no  such 
delay  could  be  granted.     The  council  then  asked  that  the 
time  for  deliberation  should  be  twenty-four  hours  instead  of 
twelve.    1\\cparkmentaire  returned  to  Bixio's  headquarters 
with  this  request.     At  half-past  three   he  reappeared  at 
the  Porta  Campanella,  and  Captain  Saballs  of  the-  chasseurs 
led  him  into  the  town.     Bixio,  he  said,  had  refused   all 
delay,  and  would  open  Arc  at  three  a.m.  if  the  place  did 
not  capitulate  before  that  hour.     While  he  had  been  away 
a  deputation    from    the   municipality  had   actually  been 
allowed  to  go  out  to  Bixio's  camp.     He  refused  to  receive 
them,  but  one  of  his  staff  listened  to  their  declarations  of 
ihc  "  patriotic  scntimcnLs  of  Civita  Vccchia,"  agreed   with 
them  that  it  would  be  very  htmcntable  if  the  town  had  to 
be  bombarded,  and  informed  them  th-it  they  could  prevent 
that  calamity  by  pressing  Serra  to  surro-ndcr.     When  they 
returned  to  the  town  a  crowd,  instigated  by  them,  sur- 
rounded the  colonel,  and  begged  him  to  surrender  and  not 
to  have  their  houses  burned    down   by  Bixio's    shells. 
Instead  of  dispersing  them  and  arresting  the  ring-leaders, 
Serr.-i  entered  into  explanations,  and  .taid  that  the  question 
of  surrender  was  in  the  hands  of  the  council  of  war.  to 
which  Iw  then  went.     At  the  council  he  declared  that  the 
best  course  was  to  surrender.     Major  Numa  d'Albiousse 
of  the  Zouaves  indignantly  replied  that  their  honour  and 
their  orders  from   Kanzler  required  a  resistance,  at  least 
such  a  resistance  as  would  constitute  an  armed  protest, 
instead  of  a  shameful   surrender  without  firing  a  shot, 
Serra,  disregardinjj   Kanzler's  orders,  insisted   that  as  sur- 
render must  come  sooner  or  later  it  would  be  best  to 
accept  the  terms  then  offered  ;  they  would,  he  said,  get 
worse  terms  if  they  fought.    This  was  very  unlikely,  as 
the  terms  offered   were  precisely  those  granted    to   the 
garrisons  of  Spoleto,  Perugia,  and  Ancona  in    i860,  after 
a  more  or  less  prolonged  siege.     Several  of  the  officers 
agreed  with  him,  and  the  council  decided  to  accept  Bixio's 
terms.     Numa  d'Albiousse  refused  to  sign  the  resolution. 

At  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  an    officer  came  out 
from  Uic  council  and  announced  to  the  crowd  outside  that 
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liraeRrmlnatlon  was  that  there  should  be  no  resistance. 
D'AlbJoussecamcoutitamecliatelyaflerand  passed  through 
the  crowdj  his  face  dark  with  anger  and  honest  indigna* 
tton.  As  soon  as  Captain  Saballs  heard  of  u-hat  had 
happened,  he  went  to  Scrra,  broke  his  sword  before  him, 
and  declared  that  he  at  least  would  not  be  taken  prisoner. 
He  went  on  board  one  of  the  foreign  steamers  in  the 
harbour.  When  next  he  was  hcand  of  it  was  as  the  daring 
and  briDtant  leader  of  a  Carlist  army  in  his  native  Catalonia. 
At  ten  XviQ  officers  went  out  to  Bixio's  headquarters  to 
arrange  the  details  of  the  surrender.  On  the  following 
morning,  Friday,  Sept.  iGth,  the  Italian  ironclad  TerribiU 
steamed  into  the  port,  and  the  Picdmontesc  troops  marched 
into  the  town.  The  300  prisoners  of  the  garrison  were 
taken  by  sea  to  the  fortress  of  Orbitello.  The  Liberal 
portion  of  the  populace  illuminated  their  houses  in  the 
evening,  and  Scrra  received  an  ovation  from  them — the 
greatest  dishonour  to  which  a  soldier  could  be  subjected. 
Whether  hU  surrender  of  Civita  Vecchia  was  tlie  result  of 
weakness  or  treachery,  I  have  no  means  of  saying.  AU 
I  know  is  that  he  proved  himself  utterly  unworthy  of  his 
I>ost,  and  that  he  was  the  one  officer  of  rank  in  tlie  Papal 
army  who  disgraced  himself  by  such  misconduct  during 
the  ten  years  of  its  existence. 

While  Bixio's  division  was  thus  ovcrninning  the  north, 
Angioletti  with  the  <>th  division,  ic^ooo  strong,  was 
taking  possession  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Frosi- 
noDC  and  VelletrL  These  provinces  were  garrisoned 
by  about  1700  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Azzanesi,  a  brave  soldier  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  CastelGdardo  in  i860  and  at  Viterbo  in  1867. 
He  had  his  headquarters  at  Velletri ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops,  to  the  number  of  1 100,  vkk  about 
Frosinone,  under  the  command  of  Major  Lauri,  a  man 
who  knew  the  country  well  and  had  made  himself  a 
reputation  in  it  by  his  able  repression  of  bfigand;igc  in 
IS66.  It  was  he  who  had  organized  the  sqnaJrigluri, 
companies  of  peasants  wearing  their  national  costume  but 
regtilarly  drilled,  armed,  and  ofhceicd,  who  had  been  of 
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the  greatest  value  to  tlic  rc^lar  troops,  both  Papal  and 
Italian,' in  hunting  down  the  brigands.     Knowing  every 
mountain-pass  and  hill-path  in  the  two  rugged  provinces 
which  had  been  th«  scene  of  his  exploits  against  the 
brigands,  and  bcin^  able  to  depend  implicitly  on  his  men 
(cvcr>-onc  of  whom  was  an  Italian,  but  none  the  less  loya 
to  the  Popc>Kin[T),  Lauri    was   anxious  to  use  eucrillaj 
warfare  to  retard  Angiolctli's  advance.     This  would  have 
been  good  policy,  had  the  roatifical  troops  no  other  than 
this  one  division  to  deal  with  ;  but  with  Cadorna's  army 
advancing  from  Ortc  and  Nami,  and  Btxio  in  the  province 
of  Vitcrbo,  the  only  result  of  a  prolonged  resistance  in  tlic 
south  would  have  been  the  cuttiag  off  of  nearly  2000  good 
soldiers    from    Kome,    where    every  man    was    needed 
Kanzler  therefore  ordered  Azzanesi  and  Lauri  to  retire  as 
the  Picdmontcsc  advanced.    Those  orders  were  executed. 
Everywhere  the  retreating  Pontifical  troops  received  (rom 
the  people  unnumbered  acts  of  kindness  and   proofs   of 
sympathy.    They  were,  I  have  said,  every  one  Italians, 
many  were  natives  of  the  district,  it  was  a  rugged  country, 
and  some  of  the   marches  were  made  by  night ;  yet  not 
one  man  deserted— another  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
native  troops.     Having  entered  the  Papal  territory  on  the 
12tli  (one  of  the  brigades  crossing  the  Garigliano  by  anew 
stone  bridge,  constructed  by  order  of  Pius  IX.,  and  opened 
just  eight  days  before)  Angiolclti   occupied  the  city  oj 
Prosinone  at  midday  on  the  13th.    He  was  at  Anagni  o 
the  14th,  at  Valmontonc  on  the  istli,  and  on  the  i6th  h 
entered  VcUctri.     Next    day  his   vanguard   had   its   firs 
sight  of  Rome  from  the  Alban  Hills,  and  he  was  able 
communicatt;  directly  with  the  main  army  under  Cadorna. 
Angioliilti    had    everywhere    been    coldly  received.     At 
Frosinouc    hardly  twelve  "patriots"  could  be  found  t 
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'  At  the  suppression  of  brigandage  v-at  an  aflTair  not  of  politiet  but 
ef  necessity  the  Pope,  in  the  interest  of  hitmaniiy,  onlered  tdttri  to 
co-opcmle  with  and  accept  the  co-opE;ralion  of  the  Italian  troops  01 
the  ftontier  in  1866.  Thus  the  sgnmlrigUtri  often  acted  with  th( 
Koyal  lro<]ps.  The  supprcsiion  of  btigandssc  was  cficctcd  by  Lam 
in  seven  months. 
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meet  him  at  the  gate.  But  when  he  had  occupied  the 
province  fresh  battalions  were  poured  in  after  him  to 
garriKon  every  itnporuiu  place.  These  were  accompanied 
by  active  poUlical  agents,  who  picked  out  and  gathered 
together  the  few  Liberals  to  be  found  in  the  town;;,  and 
formed  them  into  provisional  committees  of  government 
{^iuntt),  which  voted  "loyal  addresses"  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  the  main  army 
of  in^-asion,  consisting  of  the  4th  eorps  d'artuJe  40,000 
strong,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Cadorna,  had 
crossed  the  Umhrian  frontier  and  advanced  up  to  the  walls 
of  Rome.  At  the  end  of  August  the  three  divisions  com- 
posing this  army  were  echelonned  along  the  frontier,  link- 
ing Uixio's  left  with  An^oletti's  right.  Cadorna's  original 
plan  was  to  enter  the  Papal  territory  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Corcse  and  the  Tiber,  which  is  the  point  on  the 
frontier  nearest  to  Rome.  From  this  point  the  road, 
which  follows  the  cour.-ic  of  the  old  Via  Salara  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  its  branch  road  along  the  Via 
Nomcntana  by  Monte  Rotondo  and  Mentana,  would  give 
him  a  good  double  Hoc  of  operations  against  Rome,  the 
same  selected  by  Garibaldi  in  1867.  But  while  he  was 
preparing  to  advance  in  this  direction,  he  received  instruc- 
tions from  Florence  to  the  elTect  that  he  was  to  advance 
by  a  much  longer  line  of  operation<i,  namely  the  road 
which  runs  from  Narni  to  Civitik  Castellana  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Vitcrbo,  and  there  branches,  one  branch  running 
OR  to  Rome  by  Rignano,  the  other  striking  into  tlie  high- 
way from  Viterbo  to  Rome,  at  Monterosi.  According  to 
Cadoma's  report, "  Political  motives,"  which  he  docs  not 
further  particularize,  were  assigned  for  choosing  this  lon^ 
line  for  bis  advance  The  Count  dc  BeauRTort,  in  his  history 
of  the  invasion,  is  probably  right  in  suggesting  that  the 
motive  was  to  prolocig  the  occupation  of  the  Papal  territory 
by  Cadoma's  army  before  the  actual  attack  on  Rome,  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  org^inizing  decnonstrations  in  Okvour 
of  Italian  Unity.  Cadoma  at  once  changed  all  his 
arrangements,  concentrating  his  army  to  the  right  upon 
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the  frontiers  of  Viterbo.  The  13th  division  (Ferrero)  was 
assembled  about  Narni,  with  an  advanced  guard  near  the 
bridge  of  Orte,  by  which  it  was  to  cross  the  Tiber,  which 
here  formed  the  frontier,  and  march  upon  Viterbo.  The 
I2th  division  {Maz6  de  la  Roche)  was  concentrated  at 
Magliano,  with  its  advanced  guard  watching  the  Pontc 
Felice,  by  which,  when  the  time  came,  it  was  to  cross  the 
river  and  march  upon  Civita  Castellana.  In  order  to  con- 
ceal his  plans,  the  Uth  division  (Cosenz)  was  to  remain 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Corese  till  the  last  moment,  and 
then  make  a  forced  march  up  tlie  Tiber  to  Magliano,  and 
follow  the  division  of  Maz£  de  la  Roche  across  the  Ponte 
Felice.  In  the  country  which  he  was  to  traverse  Cadorna 
could  not  expect  any  serious  resistance.  There  was  only  a 
small  garrison  without  artillery  at  Civiti  Castellana.  We 
have  seen  that  he  received  orders  on  September  loth  to 
begin  his  advance  between  five  p.m.  on  the  nth  and  five 
a.m.  on  the  12th.  From  his  headquarters  at  Terni,  on  the 
morning  of  the  nth,  he  addressed  a  proclamation  "To 
the  Italians  of  the  Roman  Provinces,"  which  in  the  studied 
moderation  of  its  language  contrasted  favourably  with  the 
proclamations  by  which  Fanti  and  Cialdini  had  heralded  the 
invasion  of  i?6o. 

In  the  night  between  the  nth  and  12th  Ferrero's  van- 
guard seized  the  bridge  of  Orte,  a  handful  of  Roman 
gendarmes  retiring  before  them  after  exchanging  a  few 
shots  with  the  invaders.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th 
the  13th  division  had  crossed  the  bridge.  We  have  seen 
already  how  it  advanced  on  Viterbo,  and  how  Charette 
evacuated  the  place  at  the  last  moment.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing Charette,  Ferrero,  confident  that  Bixio  would  cut  off 
the  Papal  column,  remained  in  Viterbo  organizing  the 
Italianist  Giitnta,  which  soon  adorned  the  streets  with  the 
Italianflag  and  pasteboard  "shields  of  Savoy,"  most  of  which 
had  come  in  Ferrero's  baggage-waggons.  About  the  same 
time  that  Ferrero  seized  the  bridge  of  Orte,  Maz(5  de  la 
Roche  sent  a  column  of  lancers  and  bersaglieri  to  take 
possession  of  the  Ponte  Felice,  and  at  a  quarter  to  five  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  the  rest  of  his  division  followed 
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them  into  Papal  territoiy,  and  advanced  to  attack  Civiti^ 
Castcllana. 

Buitt  upon  a  high  rock  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cXiy  of  Faliifci,  Civit^  Castcllana  is  defended  by  ^n  old 
fortress  of  the  15th  century.  On  three  sides  the  castle  13 
surrounded  by  ravines  and  precipices;  on  the  fourth, a 
narrow  piece  of  ground  gives  access  to  It  from  the  town. 
A  beautiful  viaduct,  the  Ponte  Clcmcntino,  thrown  across  a 
ravine,  connects  the  town  with  the  high-road  to  Borghctto 
i.and  the  Ponte  Felice.  Impregnable  in  the  days  when  it 
'  was  bulk,  the  castte  was  untenable  if  attacked  with  the 
powerful  artillery  of  modem  times.  There  were  no  guns 
upon  its  walls,  and  it  had  long  been  used  as  a  convict 
prison.  In  September,  i?70,  there  were  iSo  convicts 
within  its  walls,  amongst  whom  were  the  famous  brigand 
Gasparonc,  and  some  ex-members  of  his  band.  There, 
too,  was  the  comfagvie  dt  discipline  of  the  Roman  army, 
seventy  strong,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  RuHini. 
These  soldiers  were  not  armed,  and  when  the  place  was 
attacked,  only  a  few  of  tlicm  were  entrusted  with  rifles. 
The  garrison  placed  there  to  maintain  order  and  guard  the 
convicts  consisted  of  twcnty-ftve  gendarmes  and  sqnad- 
rigHeri,  and  a  company  of  Zouaves  (the  5th  of  the  IVth 
battalion)  I  lO  strong,  commanded  by  Captain  dc  RJ^i- 
mont.'  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  previous  night  De 
Ki5;>imont  had  been  informed  that  the  invasion  was  immi- 
ment.  He  .it  once  prepared  to  resist  an  .attack.  The 
windows  of  tlic  castle  were  blocked  up  with  mattresses, 
and  the  Zouaves  left  their  barracks  at  one  a.m.  and  took 
possession  of  it.  They  made  their  confessions,  and  at  two 
o'clock  a  Capuchin  said  Mans  in  the  chapel  of  tlie  castle, 
and  all  approached  the  Holy  Table.  An  hour  after  the 
Mass,  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  fog  the  Zouaves  again  marched  out  of  the  castle,  and 
Dc  R&imont  posted  them  in  groups  to  defend  the  approach 
to  the  town  by  the  Ponte  Clementino  and  the  Borghetto 
road. 

'  The  same  who  coimnaniled  the  Zouave  voluntecn  at  Albono 
during  the  diolera  of  t8£7> 
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By  this  time  Maz^  de  la  Roche's  vanguard  was  close  at 
hand,  for  it  had  soon  resumed  its  march  after  seizing  the 
Pontc  Felice.  It  consisted  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a 
battalion  ol  bersagli€ri,\yio  squadrons  of  cavalry,  a  battery 
of  artillery  and  half  a  company  of  engineers,  forming  a 
little  army  of  3400  men,  commanded  by  Major  General 
Angelino.  The  Piedmontese  prudently  waited  to  attack 
until  long  after  daybreak,  when  the  fog  had  cleared 
away.  Angelino  then  threw  forward  one  of  his  battalions 
against  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  which  De  R^simont 
had  occupied,  while  a  column  of  bersaglieri  marched  down 
a  crossroad  into  the  ravine  in  which  the  little  river  Treja 
flows,  their  object  being  to  get  round  to  the  rear  of  the 
town.  The  few  Zouaves  posted  on  the  crest  of  the  town- 
side  of  the  ravine  fired  down  upon  them,  while  the  little 
garrison  of  the  convent  opened  fire  upon  the  other  column. 
While  this  firing  was  going  on,  De  R^simont  was  informed 
that  the  enemy  were  surrounding  the  town  and  threat- 
ening the  gate  on  the  Roman  side.'  Had  he  continued 
skirmishing  with  Angelino,  he  would  have  run  the  risk  of 
being  cut  off  from  the  castle,  he  therefore  withdrew  all  his 
men  into  the  old  fortress.  It  was  nine  o'clock.  The  whole 
force  of  Maze  de  la  Roche,  ten  thousand  strong,  had  come 
up.  Civita  Castcilana  was  surrounded,  and  a  battery  of 
artillery  was  placed  in  position  to  bombard  the  castle, 
while  a  battalion  of  bersaglieri  entered  the  streets  of  the 
town.  General  Cadoma  was  present,  and  took  command 
of  the  troops. 

With  cries  of  "  Vive  Pie  Neufl "  the  garrison  opened 
fire  upon  the  nearest  troops,  who  replied  with  musketry 
and  artillery.  About  half-past  nine  Cadorna  withdrew  all 
his  men  under  cover  behind  trees,  rocks  and  walls,  even  the 
artillery  obtaining  shelter  behind  the  garden  walls  of  the 

'  The  troops,  who  thus  approached  the  Roman  gate  of  C'lvitk  Cas- 
tcilana were  two  battalions  of  i'ursaj^lieri  belonging  to  Cadoma's 
reserve.  They  were  commanded  by  Lieut. -Colon el  Pinelli,  who  led 
them  over  the  Tiber  by  the  railway  bridge  of  Colle  Rosetto,  and, 
marching  by  cross  roads,  appeared  upon  the  western  side  of  Civiti 

between  eight  and  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  thus  cutting  off 

the  retreat  of  the  garrison. 
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Capuchin  convent ;  and  soon  the  Zouaves  in  the  castle  had 
nothing  to  guide  their  aim,  but  the  pufH;  of  smoke  from 
the  Italian  rifles.  At  the  same  time  Cadoma  brought 
twelve  more  guns  into  action,  to  which  the  Zouaveit  could 
not  oppose  a  single  gun.  For  an  hour  and  a  hiir  t\\\% 
bombardment  continued.  Two  hundred  and  fjrty  shells 
fell  U[X)n  the  castle  or  within  it,  but  though  many  of  th:m 
burit  in  the  rosms  occupied  by  the  soldiers,  only  five  men 
were  wounded,  and  th-se  not  serioujly.  A  cojncil  of  war 
wa'S  held,  and  one  of  the  Italian  officers  proposed  that  as 
there  were  no  means  of  mukiog  a  successful  defence,  it 
rould  be  better  to  capitulate  at  once;  but  Captain  de 
Kesimont  and  Lieutenant  Seviila  of  the  Zouav.^^  de:Urci 
their  resolve  to  continue  the  defence ;  and  as  the  majority 
of  the  garrison  was  formed  of  their  troops,  the  resistance 
continued.  But  it  was  evident  that  it  could  not  last  lon^. 
Under  the  fire  of  eighteen  guns  the  old  walls  were  be^rin- 
ntng  to  crum\>le,  the  great  keep  wai  so  shattered  that  it 
might  fall  at  any  moment,  and  the  base  of  the  only  one  of 
the  flanking  toweri  from  which  the  Zouaves  could  fire  wai 
in  a  ruinous  state.  About  eleven,  I^*ppi,  the  governor  of 
the  prison,  came  to  Dc  Rdsimont,  and  begged  him  to  re- 
consider hi.^  decision.  He  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
castle  was  exposed  to  a  Bre,  to  which  there  was  no  means 
of  replying  effectively:  that  it  was  not  a  fortress  but  a 
prison  :  and  that  the  inevitable  result  of  continuing  the 
fight  would  be  tint  Cadorna's  troops  would,  with  perfect 
safety  to  themselves,  reduce  the  place  to  ruins,  and  crush 
under  them  not  only  the  garrison  whose  lives  were  in  their 
own  hands,  but  also  the  unfortunate  convicts  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  take  care  of.  Dc  RMimnnt  consulted  his 
colleagues,  and  then  informed  Pappi  that,  for  the  sake  of 
the  prisoners  in  his  charge,  he  consented  to  having  the 
white  flag  hoisted. 

The  5 ring  ceased,  and  Captain  Ruflini  went  out,  and 
was  conducted  to  General  Cadoma.  The  general  gave 
high  praise  to  the  garrison,  expressing  his  surprise  that 
being  so  few  they  had  resisted  at  all,  and  that  for  tn-o 
hours  they  had  held  out  against  the  fire  of  his  artiller}'. 
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RufBni  endeavoured  to  obtain  permission  for  the  garrison 
to  withdraw  with  its  arms  and  baggage  to  Rome,  but  could 
only  obtain  the  usual  terms — that  it  should  lay  down  its 
arms  after  receiving  the  honours  of  war.  The  Fledmontcse, 
fighting  under  cover,  had  only  lost  ten  men  in  the  attack. 
They  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  placed  a  guard 
upon  their  prisoners  in  the  castle.  This  guard  was  com- 
manded by  an  Italian  officer,  who  had  fought  in  the 
Garibaldian  array  at  Mentana,  where  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Sevilla  of  the  Zouaves,  who  was  now  a  prisoner 
under  his  charge.  The  Zouaves  were  next  day  sent  on  to 
Spoleto.  At  the  Terni  station,  where  the  train  stopped  for 
a  while,  they  were  insulted  by  a  rabble  ;  but  at  SpoletOt 
and  later  on  at  Florence,  they  received  a  warm  welcome 
from  sympathizers  with  the  Papal  cause  in  those  cities. 

Cadoma  met  with  no  further  resistance  until  he  reached 
Rome.  On  the  12th  he  waited  at  Civiti  Castellana,  to 
give  time  for  General  Cosenz's  division  to  come  up.  On 
the  13th,  with  the  twodivisions  of  Cosenz  and  Maz^  de  la 
Roche,  and  the  Reserve,  united  under  his  command,  he 
marched  on  to  Monterosi  on  the  road  from  Viterbo  to 
Rome.  There  he  was  joined  that  night  by  Ferrero's 
division,  which  had  marched  down  from  Viterbo.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  4th  corps  was  concentrated  about  Mon- 
terosi. On  the  14th  Cadoma,  Cosenz,  and  Maz^  de  la 
Roche,  marched  on  to  the  Casal-della-Giustiniana,  about 
nine  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Rome,  where  they  were 
joined  next  day  by  Ferrero's  division,  and  reconnaissances 
were  pushed  out  to  their  front.  This  was  the  day  of  the 
capitulation  of  Civitsi  Vecchia  to  Bixio.  From  his  post  at 
La  Giustiniana,  Cadoma  could  see  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
upon  the  southern  horizon  ;  but  he  had  yet  to  wait  some 
days  before  he  was  able  to  attack  the  Holy  City,  for  Bixio's 
division  was  at  Civitii  Vecchia,  and  Angioletti's  troops  were 
still  to  the  south  of  Velletri. 

Meanwhile  Rome  was  perfectly  quiet.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  disturbance  of  public  order  ;  not  a  single 
attempt  to  show  either  sympathy  with  the  invaders,  or 
disaffection  towards  the  Pontifical  Government.    On  the 
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2tfa  Che  Roman  papers  informed  their  readers  that,  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  the  armies  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
liad  entered  the  territories  of  the  Holy  Sec.  and  were 
marching  upon  Rome.  The  same  day  the  I'ope  was  present 
at  the  devotions  ofa  triduum  at  La  Madonna  dclla  Colonna, 
and  the  people  thronged  round  him  in  such  crowds  to  ask 
his  blessing,  to  touch  his  garments,  to  express  their 
sympathy  with  him,  that  the  Switzers  who  attended  him 
could  hardly  make  him  a  path  through  the  multitude. 
lNcxI  day  General  Kanzter  declared  Rome  in  a  state  of 
fsiege.  For  a  short  time  after  the  proclamation  there  was 
an  alarm  amounting  almost  to  a  panic.  Shops  were  shut, 
and  the  people  left  the  streets,  expecting  that  the  Italian 
attack  was  immiment.or  that  some  insurrection  in  the  city 
itself  was  anticipated  by  the  military  authorities ;  but 
within  an  hour  everything  had  resumed  its  usual  appear- 
ancc,  and  except  for  the  bodies  of  troops  and  workmen 
engaged  tn  walling  up  several  of  the  gates  and  constructing 
Itambours  in  front  of  others,  the  engineers  throwing  a  bridge 
of  boats  across  the  Tiber  from  the  Avcntinc  to  the  Tras- 
tevcre,  and  the  artillerymen  mounting  guns  upon  the  old 
walls— no  one  would  have  thought  that  the  city  was 
menaced  by  three  armies  advancing  from  north,  south,  and 
north-west.  The  scanty  reports  given  by  the  papers  of  the 
progress  of  the  Invasion  were  eagerly  read,  and  a  hundred 
strange  rumours  circulated — at  one  time  that  Prussia  was 
going  to  take  the  Holy  See  under  its  protection,  at  another 
that  Austria  was  preparing  for  an  armed  intervention. 
More  than  once  it  was  reported  that  the  Pope  was  about  to 
leave  Rome  and  take  refuge  in  some  foreign  city.  Day  by 
day  there  were  new  enlistments  in  the  ranks  of  the  Roman 
reserve  volunteers,  and  the  people  of  the  Trastcv'crc  offered 
to  take  up  arms  as  a  body  for  the  defence  of  their  Pope. 
The  offer  was  declined.  The  I'apal  army  was  strong 
enough  to  do  all  the  Pope  intended  to  ask  of  them ;  a 
,  general  armament  would  have  accomplished  no  useful 
end. 

On  theevening  of  the  13th,  as  the  Italian  vanguard  oa 
the  Viterbo  road  was  reported  to  be  within  seven  leagues 
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of  Rome,  a  company  of  Zouaves  (the  6th  of  the  Ilird  bat- 
talion), was  sent  out  to  the  convent  of  San  Onofrio  beyond 
the  Monte  Mario,  witha  detachment  of  dragoons  asan  out- 
post at  La  Giustiniana.  Another  company  of  Zouaves  (the 
6th  of  the  Ilnd),  occupied  and  barricaded  thePonte  Molle- 
These  detachments  formed  the  outposts  of  Rome  on  the 
line  of  Cadoriia's  advance.  At  half-past  three  on  the  mom- 
\xy%  of  the  14th  the  Zouaves,  sixty  strong,  occupied  San 
Onofrio,  bivouacked  in  front  of  the  church,  and  placed   a 
picket  often  men  in  the  vineyards  towards  La  Giustiniana, 
with  a  sentinel  a  hundred  yards  in  front.     The  morning  of 
the  14th  was  very  foggy.     The  Italian  cavalry  of  General 
Chcvilly  occupied  La  Giustiniana  soon    after  sunrise,  the 
Papal  dragoons  retiring  towards  the  Pontc  Molle,  unfor- 
tunately without  sending  any  warning  to  the  Zouaves  at 
San  Onofrio,  who  had  been  given  to  understand  that   in 
case  they  were  attacked   the  dragoons  would   retire  upon 
their  post  and  not  upon  the  bridge.     Accordingly,  when 
about  eight  o'clock  Sergeant  Shea,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  advanced  picket  at  San  Onofrio,  dimly  saw  a  troop 
of  horsemen  emerging  from  the  fog  in  his  front,  h?  took 
them  for  the  detachment  from  La  Giustiniana,  and  with 
five  of  his  men  advanced  to  meet  them.     He  was  at  once 
charged  by  betiveen  twenty  and  thirty  Italian  dragoons. 
The  six  Zouaves  in  the  vineyard  fired  on  them,  but  seeing 
that  they  could  not  rescue  their  comrades,  as  the   Italian 
cavalry  came  rushing  up  in  large  numbers,  they  fell  back 
upon  the  church.     The  captain  of  the  Zouaves  had  got  his 
men  under  arms,  and  bcjjan  skirmishing  with  the  enemy. 
The  fire  of  the  Zouaves  left  many  saddles  empty  ;  and  one 
of  the   Italian   officers.  Count  Crotti   di  Castiglione,  vvas 
taken  prisoner,  his  horse  having  been  shot,  and,  rolling  over, 
thrown  him  into  a  ditch,  where  the  Zouaves  disarmed  him. 
Artillery  now  began  to  appear    behind    the  enemy's 
cavalry,  of  which  about  300  were  already  engaged  ;  and 
the   Zouaves,  seeing  that   Shea  and  his  party  had  been 
captured,  and  that  if  they  held  their  ground  longer  their 
position  would  be  turned  and  their  retreat  cut  oflT,  rallied 
and  marched   back  to  Rome,  taking  their  prisoner  with 
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them.  They  had  lost  no  one  in  the  skirmish  ;  but  Sergeant 
Shea,  a  bugler,  and  Uic  four  men,  who  had  been  surprised, 
remained  prisoners  in  the  enemy's  hands.  They  had  fought 
lia,rd,  although  surrounded,  and  had  not  been  captured 
until  Shea,  an  Irish  Zouave,  had  received  several  wounds, 
and  three  of  his  men,  Acrtz,  Htldebrand  and  Wtlderi,  had 
been  more  or  less  seriously  wounded.  Count  Crotti,  the 
prisoner  taken  by  the  Zouaves,  was  released  by  the  Pope, 
on  promising;  not  to  bear  arms  again  in  thccampaign — this 
release  being' granted  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  his  father, 
the  elder  Count  Crotti,  for  his  protest  in  the  Partiamcnt 
at  Florence  against  the  spoliation  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
Italian  cavalry  did  not  pursue  the  Zouaves,  but  fell  back 
upon  La  Giustintanu,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Cadoma  soon 
after  established  his  headquarters. 

The  firin}*  at  San  Onofrio  was  heard  in  Rome,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  orders  were  given  to  occupy  the  walls 
and  gales.  Accordingly  the  troops  left  their  barracks  and 
occupied  the  various  stations  assigned  to  them,  the  Roman 
volunteers  mustering  in  tlieir  full  strength,  and  joining  the 
Swiss  in  guarding  the  Vatican.  Later  on  in  the  day, 
Charcttc's  column  arrived  from  Civil^  Vecchia,  and  the 
columns  of  Azeanesi  and  Lauri  from  Vellelri  and  Frosi- 
none  ;  and  these  troops,  tired  as  they  were,  took  the  places 
reserved  for  them  in  the  general  scheme  of  defence. 
Reconnaissances  sent  out  to  the  northward  showed  that 
the  enemy  still  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  city.  But 
the  attack  could  not  now  be  very  far  off,  and  day  and  night 
the  work  of  strengthening  the  weak  defences  of  tlic  city 
went  on.  Only  on  the  side  of  the  Trastevcre  was  it  at  all 
strong.  There  the  high  ground,  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo, 
and  the  bastioncd  %rall  of  the  LconincCity  and  the  quarter 
of  the  Trastevcre,  made  a  prolonged  defence  possible* 
But  even  those  works  were  all  two  centuries  old.  The  rest 
of  the  c\\y,  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Te3tacci<^ 
was  enclosed  rather  than  defcnck:d  by  a  long  wall,  built  by 

II  was  ben;  tHst  the  Cari!Mlduin&  held  out  in  rS4g  a;;»inst  Oudi- 
not,  wlio  choie  ihe  strongest  side  of  the  city  for  his  ntuck.  On  this 
t>ce  of  ttiG  city  the  PiedmomcM  attack  of  1870  made  no  imprctskm. 
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the  emperors  and  repaired  at  intervals  and  with  various 
materials,  so  that  its  age  was  here  1500,  there  400,  years. 
A  few  of  the  gates,  such  as  the  Porta  Pia,  were  modern, 
with  massive  wing-walls.  But  the  wall  was  too  high, 
often  without  any  platform  within  on  which  even  the 
smallest  gun  could  be  mounted,  and  in  many  places  so  thin 
that  it  could  have  been  breached  by  field  artillery.  Thus, 
where  the  wall  was  eventually  breached,  between  the  Porta 
Pia  and  the  Porta  Salara,  it  was  in  places  only  three  feet 
thick.  At  other  points  the  walls  were  further  weakened 
by  internal  galleries.  There  were  few  salients,  and  these 
were  badly  traced,  not  having  been  planned  by  their  old 
Roman  architects  with  a  view  to  defence  by  artillery- 
General  Kanzler  and  his  engineer  officers,  amongst  whom 
was  Colonel  Afanto  dl  Rivera,  the  defender  of  Gaeta,  had 
done  what  they  could  to  make  the  ancient  walls  defensible- 
Some  of  the  gates  were  walled  up  ;  before  those  that  were 
left  open  small  tambours  were  constructed  and  armed  with 
field-guns.  Sand-bags  were  placed  on  the  crest  of  the  wall 
to  shelter  riflemen  ;  and  wherever  there  was  anything  like 
a  platform  one  or  two  guns  were  mounted.  On  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  walls  there  were  only  160  guns ;  a  few  of 
these  were  modem  rifled  pieces  (none  of  any  great  weight) 
but  most  of  them  were  old  smooth-bore  guns,  some  so  old 
that  their  proper  place  would  have  been  the  artillery 
museum  of  an  arsenal  or  military  school. 

From  his  position  at  La  Giustiniana,  Cadoma  could  only 
attack  Rome  on  the  side  of  the  Trastevere.  This  part  of 
the  enterprise  he  had  assigned  to  Bixio  ;  but,  for  his  part, 
he  was  resolved  to  attack  upon  the  other  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  where  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  force  in  a  few 
hours,  at  one  or  more  points,  the  long  weak  wall  of  the 
city.  He  had  for  this  purpose  to  transfer  his  army  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  15th  he  occupied  himself 
with  arranging  this  operation.  To  pass  the  Monte  Mario, 
force  the  Ponte  Molle,  and  extend  his  army  in  the  open 
space  between  the  bridge  and  the  walls  with  the  city  on 
his  flank  during  the  operation,  might  have  cost  a  severe 
struggle,  even  against  the  inferior  forces  of  the  Papalini. 
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He  therefore,  after  reconnoitring  the  ground,  resolved  to 
move  bis  army  by  narrow  cross  roads  to  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber  above  its  junction  with  the  Tcvcrone,  bridge  and 
cross  the  river  there,  mass  his  army,  and  advance  on  Rome 
by  the  bridges  of  the  Teverone,  approaching  it  by  the  old 
Via  Salara  and  Via  Nomentana,  now  the  roads  to  Monte 
Rotondo  and  Mcntana.  In  this  direction,  too,  he  would 
have  tlie  railway  to  Florence  in  his  rear.  In  the  afternoon 
he  sent  into  Rome,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  one  of  his  staflT- 
ofTiccrs,  Ltcutcnant-Colonel  Caccialupt.  bearing  a  letter  to 
Kander,  in  which  he  begged  the  Pontifical  general  to 
allow  the  Italian  troops  peacefully  to  occupy  the  city 
"  without  a  resisUnce  which  could  only  result  in  a  useless 
effusion  of  blood."  General  Kanzlcr  sent  back  a  reply, 
which  Cadoma  in  his  report  characterizes  as  "  full  of 
moderation  and  dignity."     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  ExCELLKJJcv,— I  have  received  the  invitation  to  permit 
the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  under  your  Hxcellcacy's 
command.  lIis  Holiness  wishes  to  sec  Kome  occupied  by 
his  own  troops,  and  not  by  those  of  another  sovereign.  I 
have  therefore  the  honour  to  reply  to  you,  that  I  am 
revived  to  resist  with  all  the  means  in  my  power,  as  honour 
and  duty  demand.    Believe  me,  Slc, 

"  (Signed)    Kanzler." 


The  next  day,  here  and  there  Italian  rcconnaissancca 
were  pushed  toward.^  the  city,  but  nowhere  did  they 
approach  within  range  of  the  walls.  In  the  afternoon 
Cadorna  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  north  of  the 
Teverone,  at  Castcl  Giubiico,  his  bersagluri  crossing  in 
boats  to  cover  the  operation.  The  same  afternoon  the 
diplomatic  ct>rj>s  met  Cardinal  AntoiK^Iii  at  the  Vatican. 
As  soon  as  he  left  the  conference,  Cotint  .'Xrnim,  the  Prussian 
ambassador,  sent  word  to  Cadorna  that  he  would  come 
cut  to  his  headquortcnt  on  the  following  day.  This  waa 
the  beginning  of  the  curious  line  of  conduct  adopted  by 
Arnim  during  these  eventful  days  of  September,  187a 
About  five  the  I'opc  went  to  An  CccU,  in  the  midst  of 
the  acclamations  of  an  immense  crowd.     Later  io  the 
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evening  General  Corchidio  di  Malavolta'  came  in  with  a 
second  teUcr  from  Cadorna  to  Kanzler,  in  which  he 
informed  him  of  the  surrender  of  Civita  Vccchia,  and  once 
more  asked  him  to  let  the  Italian  troops  enter  Rome 
peacefully.  In  handing  this  letter  to  Kanzlcr,  General 
Malavolta  added  arguments  of  his  own.  He  said  he  could 
understand  the  Papal  army,  composed  as  it  was,  hoping 
to  repulse  15,000  of  Cadorna's  army,  but  against  five  corfis 
resistance  was  hopeless.  If  they  were  only  admitted 
peacefully,  he  said,  lie  could  for  his  part  prombe  that  his^ 
men  would  march  in  to  the  cry  of  Viva  Pio  Nctto  /  H< 
^oke  of  humanity  being  outraged  by  a  useless  resistance- 
Kanzler  replied  that  the  outrage  to  humanity  was  the' 
work  of  those  who  unjustly  made  the  attack,  and  sent  him 
back  to  Cadorna.  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
(till  of  Civiti  Vecchia  in  no  way  altered  the  situation  at 
Rome,  and  that  he  would  do  his  duty  and  resist.  Probably 
Cadorna  expected  110  other  reply;  but  the  second  summons 
kept  up  the  show  of  moderation,  and  caused  no  loss  of 
time,  as  lie  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  attack  On  the 
night  of  Friday,  the  i6th,  and  all  through  Saturday,  his 
army,  moving  by  bad  roads,  ivas  slowly  crossing  the  Tiber 
and  concentrating  on  the  Teverone. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  17th,  at  eight  o'clock^ 
Count  Araim  came  to  Cadorna's  headquarters  at  Casal 
di  Villa  Spada  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  where  he  had, 
a  long  interview  with  him.    Amim,  it  appears,  took  upor 
himself  to  act  as  a  mediator — a  part  assigned  to  him  by  no! 
one.     He  told  Cadorna  that  cvcrythiug  in  Komc  indicated j 
a  resistance,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do.    Cadonic 
replied,  that  after  Kanzler's  answer  to  his  letters,  he  had  nol 
course  but  to  attack  and  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of 
the  foreign  troops, "  who  imposed  their  own  will  on  the 
Pope  and  the  Romans."*     Arnira  then  asked  the  gcncra.ll 


'  The  lanccn  of  General  Malavolta'a  escort  coaverwd  with  ll  _ 
Zouaves,  while  he  was  wailing  at  ilie  Ponle  Molle,  and  tcM  Ihcm  that 
large  numbers  of  the  iMlian  iroopi  were  discontcnied  and  nurrouring 
at  the  work  on  which  ihcy  were  cugiigcd, 

"  This  last  was  a  bvourite  idea  of  the  luUanisu  In  SeptemlMrJ 
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to  delay  the  attack  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  that  be 
(Araim)  might  make  a  last  elTbrt  to  change  the  resolve  of 
the  Pope  and  his  advisfirs.  Cadorna  agreed  to  this  ;  and, 
as  his  own  report  acknowledges,  be  was  quite  unprepared 
to  attack,  and  in  any  case  would  have  bad  to  wait.  Ac 
noon  Arnim  returned  to  Rome. 

In  the  afternoon  the  heads  of  Cadorna's  columns  had 
crossed  the  Tcvcronc,  and  approached  within  two  miles  of 
Rome,  Some  of  bis  soldiers  deserted  that  evening,  and 
came  into  the  city,  saying  they  would  not  fight  against  the 
Pope.  The  following  day  was  September  iSth.thc  tenth 
anniversary  of  Castc16dardo  ;  and  in  Rome,  now  that  the 
enemy  was  close  in  sight,  everyone  expected  the  canoe  day 
would  be  marked  by  the  Bnal  struggle.  NevertheleM,  the 
day  passed  in  almost  perfect  peace.  Outside  the  Porta 
del  Fopolo  a  Zouave  outpost  exchanged  a  few  shots  at 
long  range  with  the  enemy's  pickets  ;  some  shells  were 
fired  at  a  column  which  approached  too  near  the  Porta 
Mags'orc.  From  the  Janiculura  strong  columns  were 
seen  descending  into  the  Campagna  from  the  A^ban  Hills. 
It  was  Angioletti's  division  closing  in  upon  the  south  side 
of  Rome.  In  the  afternoon  Count  Arnim  had  written  to 
Cadorna,  that,  nolwith^itanding  all  his  efforts  the  Pope 
was  determined  that  there  should  be  resistance.  By  that 
evening  the  whole  of  Angioletti's  troops  and  Cadorna's 
three  divisions  were  in  position,  facing  the  whole  line  oftbe 
walls  on  the  Icfl  bank.  Cadorna  could  have  attacked  next 
day,  but  be  waited  for  Bixio,  who  was  coming  up  from 
Civit4  Vecchta,  to  be  in  position  to  co-operate  by  attacking 
the  Traste\'CTC.  He  fixed  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
20th  of  September,  for  the  attack.  The  iptb  was  spent  in 
reconnoitring  the  ground,  and  in  tbe  evening  Bixio  was 
before  Rome  on  the  right  bank.  Three  Zouaves  of 
1S67,  returning  to  the  standards  in  the  hour  of  need— 

1870.  How  iix  it  was  tme  inay  t>«  judged  &om  the  (acts  (l)  ibat  the 
foreign  tiOOfa  w«f«  at»ni  one-third  of  tlie  force  in  Komc  ;  (3)  that 
ihe  f4|i>al  troop*,  on  the  smli,  censed  tiring  tbe  motncnl  tlie  order 
10  end  the  resistance  wu  given,  and  tbrougbout  diey  acted  Ulce  well* 
dudplined  soMiert. 
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Tracy,  a  young  American,  now  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  United  States  Congress  ;  Kenyon,  of  Gillingham,  a 
member  of  an  Kngltsh  noble  family;  and  the  present 
writer— had  succeeded  in  passing  through  his  lines  from 
Civitu  Vccchia,  and  jointng  their  comrades  in  Rome  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  attack.  In  the  course  of  the  1 9th  a  band 
of  Garibaldini  approached  the  Porta  del  Popolo ;  the 
Zouaves  fired  on  them,  killing  the  chief.  A  fc«r  cannon 
shots  were  fired  from  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  at  some 
of  the  enemy's  troops  who  had  come  within  close  range  ; 
and  at  the  Trc  Archi,  where  the  railway  runs  into  the  city, 
the  Zouaves  exchanged  some  rifle  shots  with  the  Picd- 
montcsc  outposts.  This  took  place  in  the  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  the  enemy  tried  to  occupy  a  biiiliting  about 
five  hundred  yards  in  front  of  this  point.  They  were 
driven  out  by  the  guns  of  the  Trc  Archi  battery.  Later 
on  a  line  of  skirmishers  pushed  up  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  of  the  Zouaves,  and  the  6th  company  of  the 
Illrd  battalion  of  the  Zouaves  attacked  and  drove  them^_ 
back,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  two  others,  one  of^f 
whom,  a  Neapolitan  named  Spagnoli,  was  brought  into 
Rome.  He  died  the  following  night  in  the  hospital  of 
San  Spirit©,  expressing  his  sorrow  at  having  been  com- 
pelled to  bear  arms  against  the  Holy  Sec.  At  live,  on  the 
19th,  s  lieutenant  with  a  flag  of  truce,  escorted  by  two 
dragoons,  rode  up  to  the  Porta  Pia.  He  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  to  General  Kanzler,  probably  a  final  summons.  , 
He  was  given  a  kttcr  in  reply,  and  rode  away,  saluting 
the  Zouave  guard  of  the  gate,  and  calling  out — "To- 
morrow ! " 

Soon  after  a  dropping  fire  was  heard  from  the  Villa 
Palrizi,  the  Zouave  outpost  beyond  the  gate.  The  troops 
there  were  skirmishing  with  the  front  line  of  the  Pied- 
montese  at  the  Villa  Albani.  An  hour  later  a  riflcd-gun 
was  mounted  on  the  old  wall  of  the  Praetorian  camp,  and 
fired  upon  a  column  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  which  were 
crossing  the  open  ground  in  front  of  it.  'I'his  was  about 
six  o'clock.  The  city  was  perfectly  quiet.  A  little  after 
midnight  a  few  Ursini  bombs  were  thrown  into  the  street 
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from  a  house  in  the  Corso.  This  was  the  only  attempt  at 
a  disturbance,  notwithstanding  that  several  papers  in  the 
Itiilian  press  were  reporting  that  the  Romans  had  risen  in 
their  thousands  A>)d  that  blood  was  flowing  in  the  streets 
Far  from  molesting  the  Papa)  troops  in  any  wa/,  the 
Romans,  during  the  last  days,  had  given  them  numerous 
proofs  of  their  goodwill ;  and  numbers  of  the  Zouaves 
were  told  by  the  people  of  the  city  that  in  case  the 
Italians  entered,  the  foreign  volunteers  of  the  Papal  army 
would  find  a  hospitable  shelter  in  this  house  or  in  that,  as 
long  as  they  chose  to  stay. 

The  night  between  the  19th  and  the  aoth  was  an 
anxious  one.  There  were  numerous  alnrms  caused  by  the 
enemy's  scouts  appearing  near  the  walls.  The  sentnes  on 
the  old  ramparts  could  see  lights  flashing  in  the  vineyards 
and  gardens,  and  could  hear  the  sound  of  pick  and  shovel 
preparing  positions  for  the  artillery,  which  was  to  open  for 
the  invaders  a  way  through  the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the 
city  the  chaplains  were  busy  through  the  night,  hearing 
the  confessions  of  men  who  were  cilinly  preparing  for  a 
death  which  they  believed  to  be  inevitable,  for  all  looked 
forward  to  a  stru$:;glc  ti  outrance,  a',^in!>t  sixfold  odds — a 
struggle  not  on  the  walls  atone,  but  from  house  to  house. 
"Wc  will  all  die  for  the  Holy  Father!"  said  a  brave 
Dutch  Zouave  in  broken  French  to  a  chaplain,  speaking 
the  mind  of  the  whole  army.  At  the  early  masses,  said 
before  daybreak  at  various  points  near  the  walls,  officers 
and  soldiers  received  the  Holy  Communion.  The  red 
cross  of  St  Peter*  wa^  affixed  to  every  uniform.  At 
half-past  four  all  were  at  thctr  posts-  vMong  the  far- 
extended  lines  of  the  Italians  drum  and  bugle  notes, 
galloping  of  estafettcs,  and  rumbling  of  cannon  wbeels 
told  that  all  was  fast  preparing  for  the  attack.  The  sun 
rose  that  morning  in  the  full  brilliance  of  the  early  Italian 
autumn  ;  and  tluough  the  still  air,  which  was  peculiarly 
clear  that  day,  the  officers  and  men  .stationed  on  dome 
and  church  tower  to  observe  the  enemy's  movements, 
could  see  far  over  the  Campagna  and  up  to  the  blue 
»  The  teveraed  cross  which  appears  in  the  Candfidardo  uiedU  |. 
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Apennines  on  the  one  hand,  and  out  to  the  sea  coast  on 
the  other. 

Sixty  thousand  men,  with  more  than  a  hundred  guns 
surrounded  the  city.  Cadorna's  headquarters  were  at  the 
Villa  Albani,  opposite  the  Porta  Salara.  He  had  chosen 
for  the  chief  point  of  attack  the  weak  line  of  old  wall 
between  the  Porta  Salara  and  the  Porta  Pia,  and  his 
orders  were  to  breach  and  storm  the  wall,  as  well  as  to 
make  an  assault  upon  the  Porta  Pia  itself.  For  this 
attack  the  reserve  and  the  divisions  of  Cosenz  and  Maz6 
de  la  Roche  were  in  line  of  battle  from  the  Tiber  to 
beyond  the  Via  Noraentana,  the  heavy  guns  of  the  siege 
train  being  in  battery  before  the  Villa  Albani  to  breach 
the  wall.  Three  other  minor  attacks  were  to  be  made 
simultaneously,  to  force  the  besieged  to  occupy  the  whole 
circle  of  the  walls.  Ferrero's  division  was  extended  from 
the  Tivoli  road  to  the  Via  Prenestina,  with  orders  to 
attack  the  great  gateways  of  the  Tre  Archi  where  the 
railway  lines  pass  through  the  wall.  Still  further  to  the 
Piedmontese  left  Angioletti's  division  held  the  ground 
between  the  Appian  way  and  the  Albano  road,  and  had 
placed  its  guns  in  position  against  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni 
and  the  long  salient  which  ends  in  the  Porta  San  Sebas- 
tiano.  On  the  other  bank  of  the  Tiber,  Bixio,  with  his 
headquarters  at  the  Villa  Pamfili,  was  eagerly  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  attack  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio  and  the 
bastioned  wall  of  the  Trastevcre.  Thus,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Leonine  City,  the  whole  circle  of  the  walls  was 
comprised  in  Cadorna's  plan  of  attack. 

For  half  an  hour  the  Papal  troops  on  the  walls  and  in 
the  little  earthworks  that  covered  the  gates,  or  massed  in 
the  squares  ready  to  move  to  any  menaced  point,  waited 
in  silence  for  the  attack.  Exactly  at  five  in  the  morning 
the  loud  roar  of  a  cannon  came  from  Ferrero's  lines,  and  a 
shell  burst  over  the  Tre  Archi  ;  gun  after  gun  answered 
the  signal  along  the  Italian  front,  the  cannonade  became 
heavier  and  heavier,  and  soon  Rome  was  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  fire  and  smoke.  The  Holy  Father,  saying  his 
Mass  in  the  Vatican,  could  hear  close  at  hand  the  whizzing 
and  bursting  of  Bixio's  shells,  and  further  away  the  deep 
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lunder  of  the  heavier  guns  that  were  battering  tlie  otd 
walls  beside  the  Porta  Pia.  At  the  Trc  Archt  the  Italian 
fire  brought  down  masses  of  the  wall  upon  the  little 
outwork,  where  the  few  guns  were  placed,  by  which  alone 
the  Fapalini  could  reply.  By  nine  o'clock  the  masses  of 
debris  made  it  impossible  to  move  the  guns,  and  for  the 
next  hour  the  Zouaves  could  only  answer  tlic  Italian  (ire 
with  their  rifles.  At  ten  the  wall  was  so  shattered  that  a 
wide  breach  was  rapidly  forming,  and  Ferrero  drew  up 
two  strong  columns  to  a.-isault  it.  Further  to  the  left, 
where  Angiolctti  was  attacking  the  Porta  San  Giovanni 
(defended  by  Cliarette),  the  Italians  were  not  so  successful. 
The  tambour  in  front  of  the  gntc  was  armed  with  two 
guns  ;  three  others  were  on  the  wall,  and  the  little  battery 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  four  mouiitaiti- 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Daudicr,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  Castclfidardo  and  Mcntana.  Though 
the  enemy  had  several  guns  for  ever)- one  of  Oaudicr's,  the 
fire  of  the  Papalini  three  times  forced  Angioletti's  gunners 
to  alter  the  pasition  of  their  batteries,  three  of  the  Italian 
guns  were  dismounted,  and  two  of  their  tumbrils  blew  up. 
The  Italian  Bre  was,  nevertheless,  heavy  and  well-sustained. 
A  large  number  of  their  shells  fell  at  some  distance  within 
the  wall.  Fifty  of  them  burst  on  or  about  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  the 
projectiles.  Others  burst  upon  the  basilica  of  Santa  Crocc. 
Near  the  Santa  Scala  a  telegraph  station  had  been 
established  in  the  Passlonist  convent.  Lieutenant  Pioca> 
dori  of  the  Pontifical  dragoons,  a  young  man  of  tw-cnty- 
threc,  had  entered  the  building  oo  his  way  to  this  station, 
when  an  Italian  shell,  coming  through  a  window,  struck 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  One  of  the  surgeons,  also, 
was  wounded  at  the  ambulance,  and  several  Zouaves  and 
gunners  fell  at  this  point.  Yet  after  five  hours'  bombard- 
ment the  position  there  was  intact.  At  the  same  time, 
close  at  hand,  another  of  Angiolctti's  batteries  was  attacking 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  with  no  greater  result. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  General 
Kino  Bixiowas  attacking  the  Trastevcre.  He  bad  waited 
for  more  than  an  hour  after  the  attack  began  on  th>;  other 
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bank,  and  he  did  not  open  fire  against  the  Porta  San 
Pancrazio  and  the  adjacent  walls  until  nearly  half-past 
six  o'clock.  The  defence  of  this  point  has  a  special 
interest  from  the  fact  that  here,  almost  to  a  man,  the 
troops  who  defended  the  wall  were  Italians,  the  garrison 
of  the  Trastevere  being  composed  of  cacciatori  and  soldiers 
of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Azzanesi, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonels  Sparagna  and  Zanetti. 
At  every  point,  it  is  true,  native  troops  took  part  in  the 
defence  ;  but  here  it  was  entirely  in  their  hands.  Had 
they  been  disloyal,  or  even  weak  in  their  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See,  what  would  have  been  easier  for  them  than  to 
cease  their  fire  and  let  Bixio  in  ?  Nor  had  they  been  left 
without  temptation  to  adopt  a  treacherous  course,  and 
turn  upon  their  comrades  of  the  Zouaves  and  the  Legion 
when  the  hour  of  trial  came.  "  It  is  certain,"  wrote  the 
Italianist  correspondent  of  the  Times,  "that  the  native 
troops  had  been  very  much  worked  upon  during  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks  by  Italian  emissaries.  Fine  promises 
were  made  to  them,  and  tempting  baits  offered.  ...  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  name  some  of  those  who 
succeeded  in  entering  the  town  and  carrying  on  these 
intrigues  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police."  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  native  troops  did  their  duty  as 
bravely  and  as  devotedly  as  the  Zouaves.  The  Roman 
people,  too,  were  perfectly  loyal  in  their  conduct  Had 
there  been,  as  the  Italian  press  was  always  alleging,  a 
strong  Piedmontesc  party  among  them,  there  would  have 
been  barricades  in  the  streets,  the  handful  of  men  who 
held  the  long  line  of  wall  would  have  bee."  overpowered  at 
one  point  or  another,  and  the  gates  would  have  been 
thrown  open  to  the  invaders  by  a  successful  insurrection. 
But  there  was  none  of  this.  The  people  remained  quietly 
in  their  houses,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  Papal  army  many 
a  Roman  rifle  sent  death  among  the  invaders,  and  many  a 
Roman  gunner  served  his  piece  calmly  amid  the  bursting 
shells  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  At  the  Trastevere  Bixio 
had  to  deal  with  a  solidly  constructed  wall,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  from  the  bastions  of  the 
Leonine  Oily,  aiid  he  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon 
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the  defence.  Perhaps  it  was  bts  irritation  at  tlii-s  failure 
that  made  him,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  direct  the 
lire  of  some  of  hiii  guns  not  at  the  ramparts,  but  At  the 
buildings  within  them.  On  this  side  Rome  was  actuall/ 
bombarded.  Nor  was  the  bombardment  without  effect. 
Several  houses  were  set  on  fire  ;  a  lai^e  clolh  factory- 
near  the  Porta  San  Pancra^io  bunt  into  flames  a  little 
before  nine  o'clock.  Numerous  shells  fell  upon  the  con- 
vent of  San  Callisto.  Later  on  a  forage  store  and  a 
bouse  in  the  Lungara  took  fire.  At  the  hospital  of  San 
Gallicano  the  sick  had  to  be  removed  to  the  cellars ;  in 
another  hospital  one  of  the  patients  ivas  killed  in  his 
bed  by  a  shell.  A  woman  was  killed  in  the  Via  Giulia, 
and  several  other  non-combatants  were  wounded.  Shells 
fell  as  far  within  the  wall  as  the  Piazza  N'avona,  and  three 
of  them  burst  near  the  Vatican.  These  were  General 
Bixio's  tokens  of  goodwill  towards  the  Romans. 

While  rcrrcro,  Angioletti,  and  Bixio  were  thus  at 
various  points  attacking  the  city,  Cadorna  was  in  person 
directing  the  niain  attack  against  the  weak  Unc  of  wail 
between  the  Porta  Portesc  and  the  Maccao  or  Pnetorian 
camp — a  wall  which  is  pierced  by  the  Porta  Pia  and 
Porta  Salara.  Here  Colonel  AMct  of  the  Zouaves  was  in 
command.  To  Cadoma's  two  divisions,  with  their  30,000 
combatants  and  fifty-four  guns,  he  could  oppose  only 
about  1000  men  (Zouaves,  carbineers,  and  linesmen)  and 
sixteen  guns,  two  of  Ihcm  mountain -guns.  The  Italian 
artiller/,  covered  by  long  lines  of  skirmishers,  opened  fire 
upon  the  Pincio  on  the  left,  the  Maccao  on  the  right,  and 
in  the  centre  the  Porta  Pia  and  Porta  Salara  and  tlte 
weak  wall  between  them.  The  attack  met  with  a 
stubborn  rc-^isUnce,  The  few  guns  which  the  Papalini 
brought  into  action,  aided  by  the  rapid  fire  of  the  sharp- 
shooters armed  with  the  Remington,  who  lined  the  crest 
of  the  walls,  repeatedly  forced  the  enemy's  batteries  to 
change  their  positions.  Some  of  the  guns  were  with- 
drawn by  the  Italians  to  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1200 
yards  ;  but  even  here,  according  to  Cadoma's  own  officers, 
the  long-ranging  bullets  of  the  Zouave  rifles  annoyed  the 
Italian  gunners.     Closer  to  the  wall   the  bersa^tieri  fell 
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1.  Pia7Ki  (iella  Colonna,  lie,iil<]uarlers  of  the  defence,  which  was  divided  into 

four  T^ones  :  1st,  commanded  by  Col.  Azi.inesi  j  2nd,  by  Col.  Allel ;  3nJ, 
liy  Col,  Jeanneret  ;  4th,  liy  Colonel  Terrault. 

2.  Porta  del  Popolo.  9-  Porta  San  Giovanni. 

3.  Pincio.  10.  Porta  San  Sebastiano. 

4.  Porta  Salara.  1 1.  Porta  San  Paolo. 

5.  Villa  Bonaparte.  I2,  Porta  San  Pancraiio. 

6.  Porta  Pia.  13-  ^'-  Peter's. 

7.  Maccao  (Pra;lorian  Camp).  14-  Porla  Angelica. 

8.  Tre  Archi.  15.  Castle  of  San  Angelo. 
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fast  under  the  fire  of  the  defenders.  But  the  force  of 
numbers  prevailed  in  the  end.  By  nine  o'clock,  after  four 
hours'  fighting,  the  little  earthwork  in  front  of  the  Porta 
Pin  had  become  untenable.  One  of  its  t^uns  was  dis- 
mounted, the  other  withdrawn.  To  the  left  of  the  Porta 
Pia  masses  of  the  wall  were  falling,  and  there  would  soon 
be  a  larf^e  breach.  Still  farther  to  the  left,  on  the  Ptncio. 
the  Italian  fire  had  inflicted  serious  loss  upon  the  handful 
of  men  that  occupied  the  hill,  two  officcn  and  several 
Zouaves  and  gunners  having  been  already  killed  or 
wounded. 

From  nine  to  ten  the  Italian  artillery  chiefly  concen- 
trated its  (ire  upon  the  opening  breach.  About  li.iir-]>a!it 
nine  Cadoma  had  formed  behind  the  Villa  Palrizt  two 
strong  columns  of  assault,  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
his  best  troops,  the  tcrsagheri.  One  column  was  com- 
manded by  General  Maz«f  de  la  Roche,  the  other  by 
the  ex-Garibaldian  General.  Cosenz.  A  little  before  ten 
General  Bottacco.  of  the  engineers,  reported  that  the 
breach  was  practicable.  The  two  columns,  gradually 
approaching  each  other,  advanced  upon  the  breach  ;  while 
a  third,  led  by  Geneml  Masi  and  Corchidio  di  Malavolta, 
attacked  the  Porta  Pia.  J  ust  as  the  head  of  Masi's  column 
debouched  from  the  Villa  Patrizi,  a  Pontifical  dragoon 
arrived  at  the  Porta  Pia,  bringing  a  verbal  order  from 
General  Zappi  to  display  the  white  fiag.  The  day  before 
Pius  IX.  bad  directed  General  Kanzler  only  to  offer  such 
a  resistance  as  would  amount  to  an  armed  protest,  in  order 
to  prove  that  it  was  only  by  violence  the  Piedmontese 
entered  Rome  ;  the  resistance  was  to  cease  as  soon  as  a 
breach  was  opened.'     It  was  in  pursuance  of  these  orders 


*  The  rollowtnf;  it  lh«  full  test  of  the  letter  of  Ptut  l.K.  lo  Cenenl 
Kantler.  lit*  »pcd»ltr  iin|>i>rtanion  accouaiof  tbe  opinkm  opremJ 
ibercin  on  the  Papal  xrmy  :^ 

"  Ckkkr.au, — At  tbi«  moment  when  a  great  sactilegc  and  ibemoH 
cnoriuous  injustice  arc  about  to  be  consutnmiucd,  and  ilic  trooinala 
Catholic  kirii;.  wiihoui  prwttcalion.  nay.  withnut  tstn  tbe  kikct 
appearance  of  any  motive,  tumiund  and  bcMcge  Ibe  otpiral  of  llic 
Catholic  world.  1  (ccl  ia  tbe  Tint  place  the  neceuiiy  of  thinldng  jrou. 
Oneral.  iimI  our  entire  army  for  your  generous  conduct  up  to  llie 
prcacni  lime,  for  the  aflecttoo  which  you  have  tAtova  to  iJie  Holy 
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that  Zappi  sent  this  message  to  the  Porta  Pia.  Similar 
messages  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  all  the  other 
points  where  fighting  was  going  on.  Major  deTroussures,'  of 
the  Zouaves,  refused  to  accept  in  so  serious  a  matter  a  mere 
verbal  order  brought  by  a  private,  and  sent  Lieutenant  Van 
der  Kerchovc  to  General  Zappi,  to  ask  for  written  orders, 
or  a  verbal  order  to  be  brought  by  an  officer  of  the 
staff.  Mcanuliilc,  the  defence  of  the  gate  went  on,  and 
the  rapid  and  well-directed  fire  of  the  two  companies  of 
Zouaves  who    held   it  kept  the  enemy's  column  at   bay,* 

Several  Italian  officers  fell  at  the  head  of  their  men 

Lieut.-Col.  Giolitti,  of  the  40th  regiment  of  the  line,  and 
Captain  Ferrari  were  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Valenziani 
was  killed.  In  a  few  minutes  Van  der  Kerchove  returned 
with  orders  to  cease  firing.  Not  another  shot  was  fired  ■ 
and  a  white  handkerchief  w«s  attached  to  a  bayonet  and 
displayed  in  front  of  the  gate.  It  was  five  minutes  past  ten 
o'clock. 

While  Masi's  column  advanced  against  the  Porta  Pia 
the  two  columns  of  Cosenz  and  Maz^  de  la  Roche  had 

Sec,  and  for  your  willingness  to  consecrate  yourselves  entirely  to  the 
defence  of  this  metropolis.  May  these  ■wonts  be  a  solemn  document  to 
certij'y  to  lite  diuipliiie,  the  loyally,  aiid  the  valour  of  the  army  in  the 
serT'ue  of  the  Holy  See. 

"  As  tcj;.-ircls  tlic  duration  of  the  defence  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  com- 
maml  ihai  this  shall  only  consist  in  such  a  protest  as  shall  testily  to 
the  violence  dune  to  us,  and  nothing  more.  In  other  words,  that 
negotiations  for  surrender  shall  be  opened  as  soon  us  a  breach  shall 
have  been  made. 

"  At  a  moment  when  the  whole  of  Europe  is  mourning  over  the 
numerous  victims  of  the  war  now  in  progress  between  two  great  nations 
never  let  it  be  sni  I  that  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  however  unjustly  assailed 
had  to  give  his  consent  to  a  great  shedding  of  blood.  Our  cause  is 
the  cause  of  God,  and  we  put  our  whole  defence  in  His  hands. 
From  my  heart.  General,  1  bless  you  and  your  whole  army. 

"Pius  P.P.  IX." 
"  From  the  Vatican,  September  19th." 

=  One  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  regiment.  He  was 
killed  at  the  baiilc  of  Coulmicrs  or  Patay,  December  2nd,  1870,  at  the 
head  of  the  French  Pontitic.il  Zouaves  then  serving  under  General  de 
Charcite  in  the  army  of  the  Loire. 

'  Of  the  two  companies  of  Zouaves  who  held  the  gate  one  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain  De  la  Hoyde,  an  Irish  officer  who 
had  shown  great  bravery  at  Mentana. 
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attaclced  the  breach.  As  they  approached  it  the  two 
columns  mingled  th«ir  ranks,  and  at  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  wall  they  partly  deployed  and  opened  a  heavy  fire. 
The  breach  was  held  by  the  fourth  company  of  the  second 
battalion  of  Zouaves,  and  two  sections  of  the  lirst  battalion.* 
Standing  upright  on  the  debris,  and  disdaining  to  shelter 
themselves,  they  poured  a  »harp  fire  into  the  dcn.-^nnass  in 
front  ol  them.  The  Italians  fell  fast.  A  mAJot  oi bersaglteri 
and  two  other  officers  were  killed.  The  column  hesitated, 
and  then  began  lo  fall  bnclc.  Fifteen  Zouaves  had  fallen 
dead  or  severely  wounded  on  the  breach,  though  the  firing; 
had  not  tasted  many  minutes.  When  they  saw  the  assail- 
ants (all  back,  the  defenders  of  the  breach  raised  a  great 
shout  of  "  Kiir  Pit  NeuJ!"  The  enemy  replied  wilh  the 
cry  of  " Hourra  Savoial"  and  rallying,  returned  to  the 
charge.  At  that  moment  a  staff  officer,  sent  by  Major  dc 
Troussurcs  from  the  I'orta  Pia,  arrived,  beating  a  white 
fls^.    The  firing  ceased,  and  Lieutenant  Maudutt  of  the 

[Zouaves  displayed  the  flag  on  the  breach.     The  hour  was 

'ten  minutes  past  ten. 

Neither  at  the  breach  nor  at  the  Porta  Pia  was  the 
white  flag  respected  by  the  Piedmontese.  At  the  breach 
the  cncray  came  on,  firing  upon  men  who  slood  with 
grounded  amis  defencelcHs  before  them.  Climbing  the 
slope  of  diiris  they  rushed  upon  the  Zouaves,  insulted 
them,  tore  their  weapons  from  their  hands,  and  dia|.-gccl 
one  of  their  mounted  officers  out  of  his  saddle,  an  Italian 
officer  taking  possciision  of  the  horse.  At  the  gate,  too, 
the  Italians  came  on  firing  ;  and,  as  they  entered  the  Porta 
Pia,  they  shot  down  and  killed  two  Zouaves,  who  were, 
like  the  rest,  standing  leaning  on  their  Remingtons,  An 
officer  of  htrsa^i'uri  fired  upon  Lieutenant  Van  der 
Kerchove ;  the  ball  graied  his  neck.  Another  ofHcer. 
revolver  in  band,  rushed  upon  Captain  dc  Coucssin  and 

I  lore  the  medah  of  Castelfidardo  and  Menlana  from  his 

abreast      The    soldiers    followed    the  example  of    their 
officers,  and  offered  every  insult  to  their  prisoners.    An 

,  oflRccr  of  hersagHeri  honourably  distinguished  himself  by 
endeavouring  to  keep  his  men  in  order,  and  beat  off,  with 
*  In  all  ab«at  ijomen. 
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the  flat  of  his  sword,  some  of  the  assailants  of  the  Zouaves. 
Unfortunately,  none  of  his  brother  officers  followed  his 
example. 

At  the  same  time  at  which  the  resistance  ceased  at  the 
Porta  Pia  the  white  flag  had  been  hoisted  at  every  other 
point  of  attack.  It  was  respected  by  Ferrero  and  Angio- 
Ictti  ;  but  for  half  an  hour  after  it  had  been  displayed  on 
the  walls  of  the  Trastevere,  and  while  every  gun  on  the 
ramparts  was  silent,  Bixio  continued  his  bombardment. 
It  was  nothing  new  in  the  Italian  army  to  fire  on  the  white 
flag — Cialdini  and  Fanti  had  done  it  for  hours  at  Ancona, 
in  i860.  It  was  not  till  half-past  ten  that  the  Italian  fire 
ceased. 

By  that  time,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
officers  of  the  Zouaves,  who  urged  that  while  the  terms  of 
capitulation  were  being  negotiated,  both  sides  should, 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  maintain  the  positions  they 
occupied,  the  Italian  troops  advanced  into  the  city.  The 
companies  of  Zouaves  at  the  Pincio,  the  Porta  Salara,  the 
breach,  and  the  Porta  Pia,  were  surrounded,  made  prisoners 
and  disarmed.  The  troops  who  had  been  placed  in  support 
of  them  fell  slowly  back  as  the  Italians  advanced,  retiring 
towards  the  bridges  of  the  Tiber.  At  the  same  time  the 
troops  who  held  the  eastern  and  southern  walls  evacuated 
their  posts,  and  joined  in  the  general  retreat  towards  the 
Trastevere  and  the  Leonine  City.  The  Italians  entered  at 
several  points,  everywhere  followed  by  a  rabble,  who  had 
assemblej  fro:n  all  parts  of  Italy  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  disorders  which  were  sure  to  follow  the 
capture  of  Rome.  These  scoundrels  joined  in  ill-treating 
and  insulting  the  prisoners.  The  conduct  of  the  Romans 
towards  the  retreating  Pontifical  army  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  invaders  and  their  camp-followers  towards 
the  captured  companies  of  Zouaves.  Especially  in  the 
Trastevere  dense  masses  of  the  citizens  lined  the  streets 
watching  the  march  of  the  Pontifical  troops.  No  word  of 
insult  or  disrespect  was  heard  ;  but.  on  the  contrary,  many 
a  word  of  kindly  sympathy  and  encouragement  was  spoken 
and  many  a  hand  stretched  out  to  grasp  that  of  a  passing 
soldier  and  give  a  silent  assurance  of  goodwill.     The  army 
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(with  the  exception  of  the  few  companies  or  Zouaves  cut 
olT  by  the  Italian  advance),  being  concentrated  on  the 
right  bank,  the  Trastevcrc  was  now  evacuated,  and  Rixio's 
column  entered  by  the  Porta  San  Pancra7io.  The  Pontifical 
troops  occupied  the  Leonine  City,  the  mass  of  tUem  bivou- 
acking  on  the  vast  Piazza  before  Saint  Peter's.  The  Cistle 
of  San  Angelo  was  still  in  the  hands  of  its  Papal  garrison, 
and  a  guard  held  the  bridge.  With  the  exception  of  t'le 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Vatican,  Rome  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Picdmontcsc.  To  accomplish  "  Italian 
Unity,"  there  remained  onlythe  farce  of  another  fi/tdiseitr. 
With  the  Italian  troops  there  had  come  into  the  city 
four  or  live  thousand  men  an'l  women,  who,  under  the 
name  of  "  Roman  exiles,"  had  followed  the  march  of  the 
invaders.  A  few — a  very  few — of  these  were  really  exiles, 
men  of  good  standing  who  had  been  compromised  in  the 
events  of  i860  or  1867,  such  as  Sforza  Cc^rini,  a  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Ptombino,  nn  OdMcalcht  and  a  Ruspoli  ;  but 
the  vast  majority  of  these  people  were  nothing  but  the 
scum  of  the  Italian  cities  attracted  to  Rome  by  the  hope 
of  pillage  and  disorder.  The  deputy  Fambri  declared 
that  by  going  to  Rome  these  men  had  restored  peace  and 
order  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Later  in  the  day  and  during 
the  following  morning  long  excursion  trains  brought  in 
further  crowds  ofthe  same  kind.  "  Rome."  said  ihcA'arwif*, 
a  Liberal  journal  of  Florence, — "  Rome  is  given  up  as  ns 
nul/ius  to  all  the  promoters  of  disorder  and  agitation,  to 
all  the  political  scrapcgraccs,  to  all  the  fisliers  in  troubled 
waters,  who  have  till  now  been  loafing  about  the  streets 

of  .1  hundred   Italian  cities One  would  think."  it 

added,  "lliat  the  Government  wished  to  make  Rome  the 
receptacle  for  all  the  wretchedness  of  the  re^t  of  Italy." 
These  crowds  of  unwelcome  immigrants  were  joined  by  the 
small  number  of  ultra- Liberals  to  be  found  in  Rome  ;*  and 
the  mob,  thus  formed,  insulted  the  Papal  troops  at  the 

»  Even  GinlwMi  in  hit  "  Rule  of  the  .Moak,"  writiM)  in  1E68  afler 
the  fnilmc  o(  Mrmaoa,  wa>  forced  to  ciHifr»  rhai  lUe  Liberal  p*rty 
tuidl>- existed. in  Kome:— "  AliW.  poor  Koman  p*nplij  !  "  Itc  writes. 
■'  Out  whom  should  we  reckon  under  thi*  dmominotioD.  .  .  .  Thwc 
who  m  voriby  of  ibe  name  of  pcopte,  aa  not  bdongins  lo  d>e  necro- 


Porta  Pia,  tbe  Fincio  and  the  Piazza  Colonna.  assaulted 
priests  and  insulted  soldiers,  wounded  several  of  them,  and 
actually  killed  three  of  the  squadriglitri.  The  Romans  held 
aloor  from  this  rabble,  and  had  no  part  in  its  proceedings. 
The  Nasiont  accused  them  of  unpatriotic  indifTcrcncc  The 
dci>uty  lionghi  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  Perst- 
vtrattea.  "  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,"  said  the  Liberal 
Fan/uUa,  "  that  the  disorders  at  Rome  were  not  the  work 
of  the  Romans,  and  that  those  who  excited  them  were 
f«/-rftr<r«/ Romans  for  the  time-being,  who  had  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  Italy." 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  were  the  losses  of  the 
army  of  Italy  in  the  attack  on  Kome.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  in  the  official  reports  they  were  designedly  very  much 
underrated.  According  to  the  Gaszefla  l/fficia/e  of  Sep- 
tember 22nd,  the  entire  loss  was  three  o/)iccr.s  and  eighteen 
men  killed,  and  five  officers  and  112  men  wounded — in  all 
\l%  hors  d*  iombat.  Next  day  it  gave  the  names  of  the 
wounded  officers,  and  instead  of  five  there  were  Un. 
Cadoma  in  his  report  stated  his  loss  at  thirty-two  killed 
and  143  wounded.  A  month  later  the  FanfuJia  stated  the 
loss  in  wounded  at  2O6,  and  added  that  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  them  were  in  the  hospital  of  La  Consolaziom:.  At 
Civiti  Vecchia,  a  colonel  of  hrsaglUri  told  Prince  Stolbcrg, 
a  sergeant  of  the  Zouaves,  tliat  the  Italians  had  lost  about 
2000  men  before  Rome  j  the  officers  of  a  grenadier  regiment 
made  the  Srtme  statement  to  the  Count  de  Bcauffort.  In 
his  history  of  the  invasion,  Bcaullort  expresses  his  belief 
that  This  was  an  exaggeration  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
points  out  that  these  various  statements  lend  to  show  that 
when  the  Italians  reported  their  loss  at  less  than  150,  they 
placed  it  much  below  the  truth. 

As  for  the  Papalini,  fighting  under  cover,  and  only 
closely  engaged  with  the  enemy  for  a  few  minutes  before 
manccis  (ic.  pricsis),  arc  some  honest  middlc-clAss  r.imilics,  a  few 
boatmen,  and  a  few  lasnaroni.  In  the  coumry.  where  ignorance  is 
fosteted  by  1)10  priesthnod  nnd  has  suuck  still  deeper  roui,  tbc  people 
side  with  tbe  clergy,  but  especially  in  (he  Roman  CAmpagna  where  all 
the  landowners  ate  cither  prie»a  or  powerful  friends  of  ihc  priest, 
hood." — The  "Rule  of  ihc  Monk,"  vol.  ii.,  pp,  319,  330.  U  (3  nm 
likely  that  there  had  been  much  cbaogo  fr»m  1S68  to  iSta 
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the  white  flag  was  displayed,  and  this  only  on  one  point, 
their  losses  were  slight.  "A A!  mon  fh-e"  said  Colonel 
Allet  to  a  chaplain  of  the  Zouaves  in  the  evening,  "Duu 
tte  prend  que  bien  peu  Htus  aujoard' hui'^  A  dragoon 
officer  was  killed  and  two  ofliccrs  of  the  Zouaves  wounded. 
In  the  ranks,  ten  Zouaves,  two  carbineers,  and  three  of  the 
artiller>-mcii  (Romans)  were  kitled.  Besides  these,  two 
Zouave  officers,  a  chaplain  and  two  surgeons  and  filty* 
three  men  were  wounded.*  These  numbers  do  not,  however, 
include  the  isolated  soldiers  murdered  by  ihc  Garibaldian 
mob  on  the  evening  of  the  20lh  and  on  the  2ist.  The 
wounded  only  include  those  who  were  conveyed  to  the 
ambulances;  a  large  number  received  slight  wounds, which 
they  bound  up,  without  Iciving  the  ranks. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  and  especially  of  the 
Pontifical  Zouavcri,  on  the  20th  of  September,  Cadorna 
bare  testimony  when  he  telegraphed  to  Florence  thjt  he 
had  entered  Rome  after  an  "  obstinate  resistance."  And 
even  the  prc^  of  the  Resolution  in  Italy  confessed  that 
they  had  done  their  duty  like  valiant  soldiers.     "Modest 
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and  brave,"  said  the  Soluzione,  a  Liberal  journal  of  Naples,' 
"  they  did  their  duty  like  heroes.  The  defence  of  Rome 
was  courageous  and  brilliant  They  were  resolved  to  die 
to  the  last  man  on  the  walls,  if  the  Holy  Father  had  not 
ordered  them  to  surrender."  And  it  added  that  from  this 
"  people  might  judge  of  the  barbarity,  the  infamy,  and  the 
vileness  of  those  who  tracked  them  after  the  entry  of  our 
(the  Italian)  troops,  and  hunted  them  with  as  much 
savagery  as  if  they  had  been  wolves."  "  They  fought," 
said  the  Jtalie'  "  with  a  courage  and  coolness  which  com- 
mands our  respect.  There  was  nothing  unworthy  about 
them,  no  outcries,  the  most  perfect  order,  the  most  exem- 
plary conduct Say  what  one  will,  the  Zouaves  fought 

like  brave  men  :  they  gave  proof  of  it  at  the  Porta  Pia  and 
the  Villa  Bonaparte,'  where  I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  account  of  the  attack  on 
the  Porta  Pia  which  appeared  in  the  Times,  there  was  no 
such  generous  tribute  to  brave  foes.  The  war  correspondent 
at  Cadorna's  headquarters  spoke  of  the  "  slow  lazy  fire  " 
of  the  Pontifical  artillery,  without  informing  his  readers 
that  they  had  only  sixteen  guns  with  which  to  reply  to 
Cadorna's  batteries.  In  order  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
defence  was  entirely  in  foreign  hands,  he  spoke  of  the 
"  German  gunners  "  who  served  the  guns  ; — the  names  of 
the  victims  show  that  of  the  thirteen  Pontifical  artillerymen 
who  were  killed  and  wounded,  only  one  was  a  foreigner, 
the  regiment  of  artillery  being  almost  wholly  a  native  one. 
He  stated  that  there  were  ii,ooo  foreign  troops  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Rome  ;  whereas  the  real  fact  is  there  were 
not  4000,  and  the  whole  garrison  did  not  number  II.OOO. 
This  is  proved  by  both  Cadorna's  returns  and  General 
Kanzler's."  Finally  he  sneered  at  the  Zouaves _for  having 
abruptly  ended  the  defence.  They  had  broken  their  cru- 
sading oath,  he  said  ;  there  was  no  blood  on  their  hands  : 

'  September  26th,  1870.     (Correspondence.) 

'  September  24th,  1870.    (Correspondence.) 

'  The  point  where  the  breach  was  made. 

'*  He  also  repeated  the  old  calumny,  that  the  squadriglitri  were 
brigands  in  the  pay  of  the  Government.  They  really  were  the  local 
militU  who  had  stamped  out  brigandage  in  Velletri  and  Frosinoae. 
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their  uniforms  were  more  lit  for  a  ball-room  than  a  battle- 
dold— andso  on.  Everyone  now  knows  Uiat  it  was  dis- 
ciplined obedience  to  an  order  from  the  Holy  Father  that 
put  an  end  to  the  defence.  Otlicrwi^te  it  iniglii  have  been 
continued  for  hours — the  gate  and  breach,  the  plantations 
of  the  villa  behind  tlicm.  the  stronj;  inner  line  of  positions 
including  the  Termini  where  a  ma'is  of  troops  was  under 
arms,  linally  the  streets  thcmsclvesj  would  c^cb  and  all 
have  cost  a  long  struggle  before  they  were  in  Italian  hands. 
When  all  this  was  atormed,  a  retreat  by  the  bridges  into 
the  Trastcvcrc  would  have  given  a  new  line  of  defence  ;  for 
the  river  on  one  side,  and  S.  Angelo  and  the  bastioned 
lines  of  the  Janiculum  and  the  Leonine  City  formed  a 
fortress  which  would  have  cost  a  regular  sie^e.  "Could 
they  not  have  held  out  as  long  as  Garibaldi  did  in  1S49  f  " 
asked  the  Times  correspondent.  Assuredly  they  could 
on  the  same  ground,  that  is  to  say.  had  tlie  Italian  attack 
been  conlincd  to  the  Trutcverc  as  Oudinot's  uras.  the 
French  general  h.-ivini;  deliberately  chosen  the  Mrongest 
point  for  the  att.-ielc,  partly  to  revenge  the  check  he  had 
received  on  that  very  point,  partly  that  he  might  not 
have  to  face  it  afler  all  the  rest  of  the  place  was  taken. 
Bixio,  who  attacked  on  this  ground,  did  not  make  an  inch 
of  progress,  and  only  entered  after  the  Trasteverc  was 
vacuatcd  in  the  evening. 
As  for  the  courage  of  the  Zouaves,  the  sneers  of  a  Ti'mts 
correspondent  count  for  little  agninstthe  evidence  of  facts. 
They  proved  their  courage  right  well  on  the  battb-hetds 
of  the  Loire— CcTCottcs,  Pauy,  Lc  Mans,  all  witnessed  the 
valour  of  the  soldiers  of  Pius  IX.,  and  no  name  stood 
higher  in  the  army  of  the  Loire  than  that  of  the  I'apal 
Zouaves.  There  was  blood  enough  upon  their  hands,  when 
they  charged  into  the  heart  of  the  Prussian  lines  at  Patay 
and  two  out  of  every  three  of  them  fell  fighting  round  the 
banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  very  journal  that  bad 
insulted  them  when  they  uxre  at  Rome,  was  forced  to 
praise  their  lion-like  courage,  and  confessed  that  they  had 
"  nobly  repelled  the  acoBs  and  sneers  for  which  they  had 
so  often  been  taken  as  a  mark." 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE    ROMAN    PLfiBlSCITE. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September, 
in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  the  Italian  bombardment,  the 
diplomatic  body  assembled  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican  to  meet  the  Holy  Father.  He  entered  the  room 
with  a  grave  sad  look  upon  his  face,  and  reminded  them 
how  twenty-two  years  bsfore  the  carpt  diplomatique  had 
assembled  around  him  under  very  similar  circumstances  at 
the  Quirinal.  He  had  written  to  the  king,  he  said,  but  he 
knew  not  whether  the  letter  had  reached  his  hands.  He 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  ambassadors  how  Bixio, 
who  was  now  bombarding  the  Trastevere,  had  "  when  he 
was  a  Republican,"  promised  to  throw  the  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals  into  the  Tiber.  "  The  memorials  of  Tasso,"  '  he 
added,  "run  great  risk  at  the  hands  of  these  new  liberators 
of  Italy.  But  these  people  care  little  for  that."  He 
spoke  of  his  visit  to  the  Santa  Scala  on  the  previous  day. 
He  told  the  ambassadors  that  the  students  of  the 
American  seminary  had  asked  for  arms,  but  that  he  had 
thanked  them  and  told  them  to  help  in  taking  care  of  the 
wounded.  He  told  them  how,  on  the  previous  day,  he 
had  seen  every  house  tliat  could  claim  foreign  protection 
displaying  the  national  flag,  and  he  added  with  a  touch  of 
satire — "  Prince  Doria  has  hung  out  an  English  one,  I  do 
not  know  why."  He  remembered,  he  said,  how  the 
streets  were  decked  with  flags  when  he  returned  from 
Gaeta,  but  now  they  were  not  hung  out  for  him.  Near 
ten  o'clock,  while  he  was  thus  speaking  with  the  corps 
diplomatique.   Count   Carpegna,  one  of    Kanzler's    stafT- 

1  An  allusion  to  the  convent  of  Saat'  Onofrio  (near  the  Porta  Saa 
Poncrazio)  where  Tasso  died. 
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officers,  entered  the  room,  to  inform  the  Holy  Father  that 
a  breach  had  beea  opened  in  the  walk  The  diplomatists 
withdrew,  while  the  Pope  conferred  with  Cardinal 
Antoncllt,  Id  a  few  minutes  they  were  recalled,  and  the 
Pope  addressed  them  again,  no  longer  in  the  easy  con- 
versational tone  which  he  had  used  before.  "  I  haw  just 
pivcn  the  order  to  capitulate,"  he  said,  while  his  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  "The  defence  could  not  now  be  prolonged 
without  bloodshed,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  that.  I  will  not 
speak  to  you  of  myself.  It  i^  not  for  myself  I  weep,  but 
for  those  poor  children  who  have  come  to  defend  me  as 
their  father.  You  will  each  take  care  of  those  of  your 
own    country.     There    arc   men    of  all   nations    among 

them Give  a  thought  also,  I  beg  of  you,  to  the 

Iriiih,  English  and  Canadians,  who  have  no  one  here  to 
represent  their  interests."  Cardinal  Antonclh  here 
informed  the  Tope  that,  though  Mr  Odo  Ru^cU  was 
absent,  there  was  an  English  ckargi  d'affaires  in  Rome, 
who  would  sec  to  the  lot  of  the  Irish,  English,  and 
Canadian  Zouaves.  "  I  recommend  them  all  to  you," 
continued  Pius  IX.,  "  in  order  tliat  you  may  preserve  them 
from  the  ill-treatment  which  others  of  them  suffered  some 
years  ago.'  I  release  my  soldiers  from  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  me,  in  order  to  leave  them  at  liberty.  As  for 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  you  must  s«e  General 
Kanzlcr ;  it  is  with  him  you  mui^t  come  to  an  under* 
standing  on  that  matter."  Then  he  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  and  withdrew.  Thus,  at  the  supreme 
moment,  bis  thoughts  were  not  of  himself  but  of  his 
soldiers. 

The  ambassadors  went  in  a  body  to  Cadorna's  head- 
quarters, in  order  to  beg  him  to  give  favourable  terms  to 
the  Papal  army.  Cadoma  rec«i\-ed  Ihem  courteously ; 
"  anticipating  the  request  which  the  chargi  ^affaires  of 
France  propo^  to  make,  the  Italian  general  spontajK- 
ously  informed  him  that  tlic  Zouaves  and  the  Legion 
d'Antibes  were  free.     He  added  that  personally  he  was 

An  allusion  to  lh«  nifierins>  of  I'm  priioners  of  tho  PonllfKul 
vnay  at  tbc  huds  of  the  Piedmontcsc  in  iSte. 
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glad  to  be  able  to  pay  this  tribute  of  esteem  to  their 
courage,"'  and  he  spoke  of  the  high  military  qualities  of 
the  Papal  army.  The  capitulation  set  forth  that  all 
Rome,  except  the  Leonine  City,  was  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Italians  :  that  the  Papal  troops  were  to  re- 
ceive the  honours  of  war,  and  the  foreign  volunteers  were 
to  be  sent  to  their  homes. 

By  nightfall,  as  we  have  seen,  all  Rome  except  the 
Leonine  City  was  evacuated  by  the  Papal  army,  and 
occupied  by  the  Piedmontese.  The  Pontifical  troops  were 
concentrated  about  St  Peter's,  They  piled  their  arms  in 
the  immense  Piazza  in  front  of  the  great  basilica,  and  as 
the  night  drew  on  some  lay  down  beside  them  ;  while 
others,  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  several  weeks,  and 
more  who  had  not  met  since  1867,  paced  up  and  down  the 
Piazza  together,  during  the  weary  vigil  of  the  last  night  in 
Rome,  Collected  in  groups  about  the  fires,  which  were 
lighted  near  the  fountains,  were  Zouaves,  their  faces  half 
hidden  in  the  deep  hoods  of  their  Arab  vmnteaux ; 
dragoons  wrapped  in  their  white  cloaks,  their  brazen 
helmets  gleaming  in  the  fitful  blaze  ;  legionaries, 
carabineers,  soldiers  of  the  line  and  gendarmes, — all  dis- 
cussing, in  subdued  but  earnest  tones,  the  disaster  of  the 
morning.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  in  the  faces  of  these 
groups,  and  in  the  look  they  cast  towards  the  Vatican,  how 
deeply  they  felt  the  outrage  and  affliction  that  day  had 
heaped  upon  the  Holy  Father. 

Noon  on  the  21st  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  march  out 
of  Rome.  In  the  morning  numbers  of  both  Romans  and 
foreigners  came  to  the  Piazza  to  wish  farewell  to  the 
Papal  troops  ;  and,  again  and  again,  men  whom  they  had 
never  met  before,  voluntarily  gave  them  their  services  in 
the  way  of  securing  their  property  at  the  barracks, 
or  carrying  messages  for  them  into  the  city.  In  acts 
of  kindness  of  this  description  the  Romans  showed 
themselves  most  zealous  and  active.      A  little  before  noon 

»  Jules  Favre's  Rome  et  la  RipuMique  Franpiise,  Paris,  1871,  p.  50, 
Unfortunately,  after  all  ihese  compliments,  Cadoma  allowed  the  Papal 
troops  to  be  disarmed  and  insulted. 
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Tor  the  last  time  trumpet  and  bugle  sounded  and  soldiers 
fell  into  their  ranks.      When  they  were  all  drawn  up  in 
line,  racing  the  Vatican,  and  ready  to  depart,  Colonel  Allet 
stepped  fortt'ard,  and  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion 
called    out— "J/'m    en/anls!     Vive    PU    NeufI"      A 
tremendous  cheer  bunt  in  response  from  the  ranks.     Just 
then  the  Pope  appeared  at  a  balcony,  and   raising  hts 
hands  to  Heaven,  prayed  : — "  May  God  bless  my  faitliful 
children  t"     Never  can  the  enthusiasm  of  that  supreme 
moment  be  equalled.     With  a  frantic  "Eljcnl"  a  Hun- 
'garian  Zouave    draws  his  sabre;    an  instantaneous  rush 
of  steel  is  heard,  and  thousands  of  blades  flash  in  the 
sunlight.     The  scene  becomes  absolutely   indescribable. 
At  the  thought  of  leaving  the    Holy    FatJicr,  tears  of 
bitterest  sorrow  stream  down  the  cheeks  of  men.  who  had 
faced  death  in  many  a  desperate  stru^le.    The  trumpets 
sounded  the  advance ;  and  as  the  troops  moved  off,  one 
last  sad  cry  of  Vivn  Pio  Nona  !  burst  from  the  head  of  the 
column,  and,  caught  up  from  rank  to  rank,  was  joined  in, 
not  only  by  the  whole  army,  but  by  the  crowd  assembled 
to  witness  its  departure. 
The    troops    marched    out   of   Rome    by  tlic   Porta 
Lngelica.    The  I.<:gion  d'Antibes  led  the  way,  then  came 
iic  Swiss  carabineers,  the  viouavcs,  the  soldiers  of  the 
line,  the  Mff/ir/w  and  the  other  native  troops,  and  lastly 
the  artillery.     Then  they  turned  to  the  left,  and,  marching 
round  the  walls  of  the  Leonine  City  and  the  Gardens, 
reached  in  about  an  hour  the  ground  outside  the  Porta 
San    Pancra/io,    ^vhcrc    the    Italian    staflT  with    several 
thousand  soldiers,  chiefly  of  Bixio's  division,  were  waiting 
to  give  them  the  honours  of  war.     Cadorna  was  on  horse- 
back in  the  mid:it  of  a  brilliant  group  of  officers  of  rank, 
— Bixio,  Masi,  Cortc,  Chcvilly,  Pczio  di  Vcchi,  and  other 
gcntfrals.      Generals  Zappi  and  De  Courten  of  tlie  Papal 
army  stood  dismounted  near  the  Picdmontcsc  officers ; 
and  in  llic  midst  of  the  Italian  staff  rode— Count  .Arnim. 
The  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  Holy  Sec  was  sharing  in 
the  triumph  of  its  enemies  I      As  the  Pontifical  troops 
marched  p.ist,  the  bands  of  tlic  Italian  regiments  strtKk 
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up,  and  the  men  presented  arms.  Some  of  the  Zouaves, 
as  tbcy  went  by,  half  turned  to  the  Italian  staff,  and  cried 
out,— "Au  rcvoirl"  A  little  farther  on,  at  the  Villa 
Bclveilcrc,  near  the  fx>3d  to  Civili  Vccchia,  they  laid  down 
their  arms,  the  officers  only  retaining;  their  swords.  ■ 

It  had  been  originally  arranged  that  the  troops  should 
go  on  to  Civit4  Vcccliia  by  train  from  San  Taolo  ;  and  at 
that  station  the  trains  were  actually  'in  readiness,  and  a 
crowd  of  friends  were  wailing  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Papal 
troops.  At  the  last  moment  the  arrangement  was  altered, 
the  object  of  the  change  being,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  this 
demonstration.  The  Papal  troops  weic  oidcrcd  to  march 
on  to  the  railway  station  at  Pontc  Galcra,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Rome.  The  march  was  a  sad  and  weary  one. 
A  little  before  reaching  Pontc  Galcra,  they  saw  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  sink  below  the  horizon,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
lost  the  last  link  with  Rome.  At  the  station  there  was  a 
long  halt,  waiting  for  the  trains  to  come  up  from  San 
Faolo.  It  was  not  until  midnight  that  the  Zouaves  reached 
Civiti.  Vecchia.  There  they  were  divided  according  to 
nationalities;  and,  without  being  given  any  food,  the 
French  were  marched  into  the  Lazaretto  fort ;  the  Irish, 
English,  Belgians,  and  Dutch  to  the  prisons.  The  native 
troops  were  treated  even  worse;  they  had  to  spend  the  whole 
night  in  the  railway  carriages,  and  it  was  only  ne.\t  morn* 
ing  that  they  passed  through  the  station  of  Civiti  Vecchia 
©n  their  way  to  the  fortress  of  Alessandria.  As  they 
passed  through  Civita  they  cheered,  "  Viva  Pto  Nono-l " 
a  salute  to  their  foreign  comrades  confined  in  the  forta 
and  prisons  of  the  city.  On  the  22nd  General  de 
Courten,  Colonel  Castella,  Colonel  Allct,  the  oiTtcers  oB 
the  Zouaves,  and  a  number  of  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment, 
were  allowed  to  go  on  board  of  tlie  French  frigate  Orino-^ 
quit  which  lay  in  the  harbour.  One  of  the  French  officer 
of  the  Zouaves,  Captain  de  Fumel,  brought  with  him 
prcciou3  charge,  which  he  had  anxiously  guarded  sine 
the  night  of  the  20th.  It  was  the  white  and  yelloi 
ftandard  of  the  iCouavcs,  the  flag  of  Montana.  Rcsolvec 
that  it  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  hf 
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had  cut  it  from  its  staff  and  folded  it  round  his  body, 
hidden  ill  the  broad  red  sasb  which  forms  part  of  the 
Zouave  unirorm.  Once  safe  on  the  deck  of  the  Ortno^ae, 
be  unrolled  it.  For  the  last  time  it  was  displayed  and 
saluted  with  drawn  swords.  Then  Charettc  cut  it  into 
hundreds  of  pieces,  whicli  were  distributed  to  all  present, 
for  themselves  and  their  comrades.  Like  the  old  regiment 
itself,  the  flag  of  the  Zouaves  is  scattered  far  and  wide 
over  the  world ;  tt  is  "  shrined  en  a  thousand  beating 
hearts,"  destined,  I  trust,  to  be  once  more  united  on 
some  future  day,  when  its  veteran  guardians  resume  their 
old  place  at  Rome. 

On  the  25th  the  French  Zouaves  embarked  for  France 
In  the  niysus,  destined  to  leave  their  best  and  bravest  on 
the  buttlc-ficlds  of  the  Loire.  The  Canadians,  Iri&b,  and 
English  were  sent  on  to  Genoa,  to  await  a  steamer  to 
bring  them  to  England  ;  in  Genoa  many  of  them  were 
confined  in  the  common  prison.  The  littte  garrison  of 
Bagnorea,  a  single  company  of  Belgian  and  Dutch  Zouaves, 
had  the  hardest  fate  of  all.  They  wtre  simply  coDN-eyed 
to  the  Swiss  frontier  by  tlie  Italian  authorities,  and  there 
they  were  told  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  home. 
They  marched  through  Switzerland  and  Germany,  carry- 
ing with  them  two  sick  and  one  wounded  man,  who  re> 
fused  to  be  left  behind  in  hospital,  and  saying  they  would 
rather  die  among  their  comrades.'  In  Germany  they  were 
more  than  once  taken  for  escaped  French  prisoners.  At 
Cologne,  being  without  money  or  food,  they  slept  a  night 
on  the  stones  in  front  of  the  catlicdraL  At  length,  after 
weary  weeks  of  suflfcring,  they  reached  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, where  they  received  a  welcome  worthy  of  that 
Cathcriic  land. 

The  Italian  soldiers  of  the  Papal  army  were  chiefly 
intenied  at  Alessandria.  On  the  30th  the  authorities 
began  gradually  to  set  them  at  liberty  and  restore  them 
to  their  homes  ;  and  they  were  much  surprised  when  they 
found  that  all  Italy  had  its  representatives  in  the  gallaat 
ranks  of  the  I'apal  army.  From  the  Alps  to  Sicily,  every 
province  had  sent  some  of  its  sons  to  fight  for  the  Holy 
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^ee.  The  Romans,  as  was  fitting,  were  most  numerous  in 
the  ranks;  and  after  them  came  the  men  of  the  provinces 
annexed  by  Piedmont  in  1 860.  In  this  general  release  the 
poor  squadriglieri  were  not  included.  In  the  face  of  facts 
the  Italian  Government,  while,  perhaps  out  of  a  not  un- 
natural sympathy,  it  released  Gasparone  and  his  brigand 
friends  at  Civiti  Castellana,  kept  in  prison  the  brave 
mountaineers  who  had  put  down  brigandage,  set  them 
to  work  as  convicts,  treated  them  in  fact  as  brigands,  and 
did  not  release  some  of  them  for  two  years,  and  even  then 
put  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Piedmontese  gen- 
darmerie introduced  into  their  native  districts.  All  this 
was  a  most  dishonourable  breach  of  the  agreement  made 
at  the  capitulation  of  Rome. 

On  the  2 1st  of  September,  after  having  paid  military 
honours  to  the  Papal  army  outside  the  Porta  San  Pan- 
crazio,  Cadorna  went  back  to  the  Porta  Pia,  and  there 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
staff,  and  of  regiments  of  all  arms  selected  from  the  five 
divisions   with  which  he    had    marched    against    Rome. 
General  Masi  was  named  Commandant  of  Rome  ;  and  on 
the  22nd,  with  a  view  to  restoring  order,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation forbidding  all  further  demonstrations,  as  those 
which  had  taken   place  were  "  sufficiently  spontaneous, 
grand  and  eloquent ; "  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the 
formation   of  a  giunta,   or  provisional   government     On 
the  same  day,  in  consequence  of  disorders  in  the  Leonine 
City,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Italian  troops.     After  it  had 
been  finally  evacuated  by  the  Papal  army,  it  had  been  in- 
vaded by  the  horde  of  strangers  who  followed  the  army  of 
Cadorna.     A  band  of  them  attacked  the  barracks  of  the 
Piazza  di  San  Pietro  close  to  the  Vatican,  and  killed  a 
gendarme  ;  his  comrades  returned  the  fire,  killing  two  and 
wounding  several  of  the  rioters,  and  the  mob  fled  pell- 
mell.      After  this    incident  the    Pope    directed  General 
Kanzler  to  request  Cadorna  to  take  measures  to  preserve 
order  in  the  Leonine  City,  and  that  evening  two  battalions 
of  bersaglieri,  belonging  to  Cosenz's  division,  bivouacked 
before  St.  Peter's,    On  the  27th  the  Italians  took  posses- 
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9ton  of  the  castle  of  Sant*  Anselo  ;  and  from  that  day 
the  Pope's  possessions  were  conliiicd  to  what  was  con- 
tained within  the  bounds  of  the  Vatican. 

On  the  34th  Cadoma  installed  at  the  Capitol  &  giunla 
composed  of  eighteen  members,  for  the  most  part  emtgr/s 
or  men  from  other  parts  of  Italy,     The  giuata  was  to 
prepare  and  carry  into  effect  the  pldhiscUt,    In  the  dty 
the  new  I'icdmontcsc  police  was  very  active.     Every  day 
members   of  the  Papa!   civil   service  were  arrested ;  and 
arrests  were  also   made  of  those  who  bad  most  actively 
S3niipathized  with  the  Papal  Government,  not  only  men 
but  women  also  being  thrown  into  pnson  for  that  cause. 
The  Abbate  Rochctti  was  arrested  at  the  altar  while  saying 
Mass,  his  only  crime  being  loyalty  to  Pius  IX.    The 
Radical  press  daily  announced  these  arrests  ;  and  led  by 
Sonzogno's  journal,  the  infamous  Ca/u'laU  called  on  the 
police  to  be  still  more  active,  and  suggested  that  this  or 
that  bouse  should  be  searched,  this  or  that  arrest  made. 
Ax.  length,  on    September    39th,  a   proclamation  of  the 
giuHta  announced  that  the  pUbiseiU  would  take  place  on 
October  2nd.    The  formula  was  to  be,  "  \Vc  desire  to  be 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy^  under  the  Constitutional 
Monarchy  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and  his  succes- 
sors."   To  this  proposition  the  Romans  were  exhorted  to 
reply  with  a  unanimous  and  emphatic  Yts.    On  that  same 
day  Pius  IX.  published  his  solemn  protcat  against  the 
lawless  occupation  of  Rome,  declaring  that  he  had  been 
thereby  deprived  of  the  freedom  necessary  for  the  proper 
government  of  the  Church.     As  for   the   approaching 
pl^HsciU,  he  forbade  the  Catholics  to  take  part  in  it ;  for 
to  do  so  would  be  to  admit  that  the  ^wa/i:/ at  the  Capttcl 
had  the  right  or  authority  to  submit  thus  to  a  popular 
vote  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  first  work  of  lhe^««/rf  had  been  to  organize  an 
ctcctoral  body.  Their  agents  forcibly  removed  the  pari&h 
registers  from  the  custody  of  the  priests  who  had  charge 
of  them  ;  these  registers  were  made  the  b^tsia  of  the 
electoral  lists  ;  number:!  of  respectable  names  were,  how. 
ever,  omitted  ;  while  those  of  convicts  released  from  the 
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prisons,  where  they  had  been  confined  for  offences  against 
the  common  law,  were  added  to  the  roll.  At  the  same 
time  ail  "Romans  absent  from  ihccity"  were  invited  to 
return  and  take  jxirt  In  the  vote.  Many  of  the  patriots, 
who  had  arrived  with  the  troops  on  September  20tb,  had 
gone  home  again  as  soon  as  Cadoma  began  to  enforce 
something  like  order  in  the  city.  All  these  sham  Romans 
were  brought  back  again,  travelling  free  at  the  cost  of 
the  State  ;  and  according  to  the  Cassetta  di  Tofitm,  they 
came  in  such  numbers  that  many  of  them  could  not  get 
lodgings,  but  slept  on  the  benches  of  the  ca/ts,  or  even 
in  the  open  squares.  During  the  night  of  the  t&tand  2nd 
of  October,  in  order  to  prevent  disorders  among  this 
motley  crowd,  Rome  was  traversed  by  strong  patrols  of 
troops. 

The  men  who  had  chaige  of  the  organization  of  the 
ph'bisdie,  had  the  experience  of  the  />Ubiscites  of  i860,  from 
that  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  that  of  Naples,  to  guide  ihem 
in  making  their  arrangements.     Everywhere  the  walls  of 
Rome   were  covered   with  immense  placards  bearing  the 
words,  "  Yes,  we  wish  for  attnexalian."    During  the  whole 
of  Saturday,  October    1st,  men  went  about  the  streets, 
distributing  voting-papers  marked  .Sf  (>'cs) ;  and  in    the 
Corso  a  French  engineer  was  arrested,  and   kept  an   hour 
at  the  police-station,  for  having  asked  in   a  loud  voice 
where  a  paper  marked  No  could  be  had.    At  early  morn- 
ing on  the  following  day  the  voting  began.     Groups  of 
men,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  papers  marked  .SV  stuck  in 
their  hats,  marched  to  the  voting  places,  cheering   for 
Victor  Emmanuel,  for  Bixio,  for  Cadoma,  for  Garibaldi. 
Some  of  these  bands  of  enthusiastic  voters  were  headed 
by  men  who  notoriously  were  not  Romans— such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  renegade  monk,  Fra  Amadeo.    Neverthe- 
less they  voted  as  Romans,  and  their  votes  were  accepted. 
In  the  bands,  too,  there  were  youths  below  the  legal  age 
for  the  suffrage  ;  but  the  officials  at  the  voting  uxos  made 
no  objection  on  that  point    The  chief  voting  place  was 
at  the  Capitol,  but  there  were  others  in  every  quarter  of 
Rome.     The  voter,  before  placing  his  paper  in  the  urn. 
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had  to  present  his  digiiel/a  (ftUtlcre.  a  caixl  indicating 
that  he  had  a  right  to  vote.  Not  only  were  these  carda 
given  away  indiscritniaalcly  to  all  who  asked  for  them, 
even  to  foreigners,  but  they  were  not  given  up  when  the 
voling-paper  was  deposited  In  the  urn.  Thus  anyone 
who  wished  ccuM  go  from  voting-place  to  voting-place, 
and  poll  as  ol^en  as  he  liked.  "Vote  early  and  vote  often," 
is  said  to  be  the  direction  given  to  the  electors  by  active 
canvassers  in  America ;  it  certainly  wa«  a  maxim  freely 
acted  upon  on  the  day  of  the  Roman  plebiscite.  M.  dc 
BeauRbrt  states  that  he  bad  it  on  good  authority  that  a 
young  Bel^an  sculptor,  who  was  studying  in  Rome, 
anxious  to  test  the  working  of  the  pUbiseite,  went  fronn 
urn  to  urn,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  voted  no  less 
than  twenty-two  times  for  the  annexation.'  Other 
foreigners  amused  themselves  in  the  same  way.  In  some 
cases  the  bands  of  voters  in  their  zcat  for  annexation  went 
ftom  urn  to  urn-  A  sort  of  half-hearted  pretence  of 
leaving  the  Leonine  City  to  the  Pope  had  been  made  by 
Cadorna  and  his  colleagues,  and  it  was  excluded  from 
the  vote ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  a  band  of  voters, 
led  by  Tognetti  the  brother  of  the  assassin  of  the  Zouaves 
at  the  Serristori  barracks,  marched  across  the  bridge  of 
Ssnt'  Angelo  and  up  to  the  Capitol,  carrying  a  banner 
with  the  inscription,  "  CrciW  Lconina — Si,''  and  declared 
that,  a  vote  having  been  taken  in  the  Leonine  City,  1566 
had  voted  Si,  while  there  was  not  a  single  AIj, 

At  half-past  six  the  voting  stopped,  and  the  urns  were 
conveyed  to  the  great  hall  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  count. 
ing  began.  At  eight  the  result  was  declared  by  the 
giunta  to  be  an  almost  unanimous  vote  for  annexation. 
The  numbers  were : — 


Total  votes  given 


Of  these   f 


"K«' 


X"No"     . 
Majority  for  annexation  . 


40,831 

40^785 
46 


40,739 
lihMrt  dt  f/fivtuUH  At  £tab  Ptnl^mar,  p.  39^ 
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In  the  Roman  provinces  the  result  of  the  vote  was  the 
same,  though  the  false  character  of  the  result  was  even 
more  evident  At  Monte  San  Giovanni,  for  instance, 
where  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  electors,  nine  hun- 
dred votes  for  annexation  were  declared  to  have  been 
found  in  the  urn.  The  general  result  for  Rome  and  its 
territory  was  not  proclaimed  until  the  7th  of  October. 
Including  the  Roman  vote  the  official  return  of  the  result 
of  ^QpUbiscite  was  as  follows  : — 

Total  votes  given        .         .        .         135,291 


Defective  voting  papers      .         .  103 

"Yes" 133,681 

"No" 1.S07 


Majority  for  annexation     .         .  132,174 

On  the  9th  a  deputation  went  to  Florence  to  communi- 
cate the  result  of  ^s plebiscite  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
On  the  nth  Cadorna  left  Rome;  and,  two  days  after. 
General  La  Marmora  became  governor  of  the  city,  and 
began  to  make  preparations  for  the  transfer  of  the  capital 
from  Florence. 

As  for  the  plebiscite,  no  one  who  knows  anything  either 
of  Rome  or  of  the  manner  in  which  such  votes  are  taken, 
can  seriously  believe  that  it  was  anything  but  a  disgraceful 
farce.  In  1852  Victor  Hugo,  from  his  refuge  at  Jersey, 
warned  the  French  people  that  a  plebiscite  could  not  be 
expected  to  give  any  result  but  that  which  was  desired  by 
the  government  in  charge  of  the  ballot  boxes,  and  that 
there  was  no  guarantee  for  a  fair  vote  or  a  true  result.  He 
was  perfectly  right.  Ihe  plebiscites  of  the  Second  Empire 
and  those  of  Italy  were  managed  on  precisely  the  same 
principle ;  and  thus  it  was  that  more  than  seven  million 
votes  gave  approval  to  the  policy  of  the  Second  Empire, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  it  fell  amid  the  applause  of  all 
France  over  its  downfall.  Thus  it  was  that  a  fortnight 
after  Nice  had  all  but  unanimously  returned  to  the  Pied- 
montese  Parliament  members  pledged  to  resist  annexation 
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to  France,  the  same  city  of  Nice  hyzplfbiscitt  all  but 
unanimously  declared  for  annexation.  Thus  too  it  was 
that  in  Rome,  where  Garibaldi  confessed  there  were  only 
a  handful  of  Italianists  to  be  found,  and  in  the  Roman 
provinces  where,  according  to  Garibaldian  authorities,  the 
invaders  of  i3<}7  could  scarcely  find  a  man  who  would  give 
them  ;i  drink  of  water,  within  three  years  90,000  votes 
called  for  annexation  ;  and  in  the  city  only  46,  and  in  the 
provinces  not  1500,  declared  against  it — this,  too,  in  a 
small  State,  which  had  given  to  the  Pope  several  thousand 
naltvc  troo]>s,  of  whom  not  one  hundred  would  siibse* 
qucntt/ enter  Uic  Italian  army,  while  of  16,000  men  in 
the  Papal  civil  service  only  a  very  few  would  accept 
the  offers  made  to  them  by  the  new  rulers,  the  rest  pre- 
ferring present  want  and  a  doubtful  future  to  acceptance 
of  wages  given  for  a  violation  of  their  loyalty  to  Pius  IX. 
In  a  word  iht  pUdisciU  was  a  miserable  expedient ;  and  it 
would  have  been  more  candid  and  straightfonvard  oa  the 
part  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Signor  L,aaza  to  have 
annexed  Rome  by  a  royal  decree. 

Against  the  great  crime  which  had  been  comtnittcd 
protests  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world — nor  was 
Italy  herself  silent  I  might  quote  many  of  those  pro- 
tests, but  I  shall  be  content  with  citing  one  made  on  the 
cvc  of  the  anncxattoa  by  a  member  of  the  Italian  Farlia- 
mcnt,  Count  Crotti  di  Castiglionc.  "  Sire,"  he  wrote 
to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  aa  soon  as  be  heard  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  "On  returning  to 
Italy  I  Gnd  my  native  country  io  a  state  of  excitement, 
caused  by  the  orders  given  by  the  Ministry  for  the  occu- 
l>ation  of  Rome.  I  protested  agatnit  this  act  when  it  was 
only  threatened ;  now,  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  becoming 
an  accomplished  r;ict,  I  protest  once  more,  I  solemnly 
reprobate  it,  and  I  invite  all  my  fellow-citizens  who  are 
Catholics  at  heart  to  unite  with  me,  and  to  do  more  than  I 
can. 

"  As  a  Catholic,  I  cannot  i\'itbout  a  feeling  of  deep 
indignnu'on  think  that  my  Govcniment,  which  professes 
Catholicity,  is  attacking  with  bayonets  and  grapcihot  the 
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metropolis  of  Christianity,  and  the  au;^st  person  of  tbe 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  in  vain  that  tliose  who  de- 
prive him  of  his  temporal  power  make  a  pretence  of 
respecting  his  spiritual  power.  The  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  sovereign.  He  who  discrowns  him  must  answer  for  it 
to  God.  Besides,  who  has  not  felt  the  iron  hand  of  suc- 
cessive cabJiicls  ?  Have  lliey  not  despoiled  the  clergy  of 
their  goods,  profaned  churches  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  religious  vocations,  imprisoned  priests,  bishops  and 
cardinals  r  Yes,  wc  all  know  how  these  men  show  their 
respect  for  religion.  The  occupation  of  Rome  will  call 
forth  the  protests  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Catholics. 
It  is  my  duty  to  make  this  protest. 

"As  an  Italian,  as  a  deputy  of  the  Italian  Parliament, 
I  reprobate  the  injustice  of  the  act.  It  13  a  fl.igrant  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nalionn,  a  violation  of  the  ftr»t  article  of 
the  constitution  of  Charles  Albert,'  a  violation  of  promises 
recently  renewed  in  the  Chamber  by  the  Ministry,*  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Convention  with  France.'  Before  God  and 
before  the  nation,  I  accuse  the  Ministers  of  having  tram- 
pled under  foot  all  these  rights  and  engagements. 

"I  declare  that  surrounding  circumstances  augment  to 
the  utmost  the  injustice  of  their  acts.  Without  having 
to  fear  any  effective  resistance,  they  attack  a  sovereign,  who 
is  a  man  of  eighty  years,  and  is  at  once  the  gentlest,  the 
most  benevolent,  and  the  most  beloved  of  the  rulers  of 
this  world,  a  prince  whom  two  hundred  millions  of 
Catholics  call  by  the  sweet  name  of  Father. 

'  Article  I.  of  the  lulbii  Coiistiluiion  1 — "  The  CaiIioUc  Apoitolic 
and  Koman  religion  is  1  he  sole  religion  of  the  Stale.  Tlicoibcr  forms 
of  public  woithip,  at  presem  existing, are  tolcTited  inaLCcordance  with 
the  laws." 

•  Declaration  made  by  Signer  Visconti  Vcnoslci,Mi[ii8ierof  Foreign 
AfTain,  in  the  Chamber  at  Florence,  August  igih,  i8?o:— "The 
obligation  wliich  luly  has  undertaken  neither  lo  attack  the  Pontifical 
frontier.nor  to  pennil  it  to  be  attacked,  even  if  it  wctc  not  enforced  fay 
treaties,  would  atill  be  cnfoiccd  by  other  sanctions  provided  by  thcor- 
dinary  law  of  nations  and  the  general  political  relations  of  slates." 

'  Article  1.  of  the  Conventiou  of  September  istb,  1864: — "Italy 
undenakcs  not  to  attack  the  present  territory  of  the  Pope,  arid  even 
to  prevent  by  force  any  attack  proceeding  from  the  exterior." 
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'*  The  occupation  of  Rome  is  regarded  with  horror  by 
mostorthc  Italians.  As  a  deputy,  and  as  an  Italian  well  in- 
formed oflhe  feelings  of  my  fellow-countrymen  1  assert  this. 
The  opposite  party  is  a  mass  of  anti-Catliotic  compirators> 
held  together  by  u  press  in  the  pay  of  ambitious  and  self- 
interested  plotters.  As  an  ex-diplomattst,  I  declare  that 
this  unjust  and  inexcusable  abuse  of  material  force  will  one 
day  justify  a  foreign  aggression  against  the  independence 
of  Italy. 

"I  protest  against  those  who  regard  as  foreigners  the 
Catholics  who  come  and  take  tbcir  places  under  the 
standard  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  No.  they  are  not 
foreigners,  those  sons  who  maWe  of  their  breasts  a  shield 
for  their  venerated  father.  Those  only  are  foreigners  at 
Rome  who  bombard  the  Vatican.  Rome,  under  the 
temporal  rule  of  its  Kinjj,  Pius  IX.,  is  the  spiritual  metro- 
polis  of  the  Catholics  of  France,  Germany,  America,  as  well 
as  those  of  Italy.  In  a  word.  I  see  in  this  act  of  the 
Italian  Ministry  the  violation  of  well-defined,  sovcreiga 
and  imprescriptible  rights,  rights  both  human  and  divine. 
This  is  why  1  invite  all  my  fellow-countrymen  to  protest 
openly,  but  without  disorder,  as  the  first  Christians  made 
their  protests. 

"  As  for  myself,  fearing  that  history  may  regard  all  the 
Italian  deputies  as  accomplices  in  so  great  a  crime,  I  deny 
all  responsibility  for  it ;  and  I  condemn  tliis  act  of  the 
Italian  Ministry  with  the  utmost  Indignation,  In  order  that 
I  may  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  honour  of  my  name,  my 
conscience  and  the  law  of  God. 

"  (Signed)       Crotti  di  Ca-STICLIOMR." 

This  letter  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sciztire 
of  Rome  was  the  act,  not  of  the  whole  Italian  people,  but 
of  a  successful  political  patty.  It  is  a  protest  worthy 
ofa  Catholic  and  an  Italian;  and,  as  such  1  here  place 
it  upon  record. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  AT  ROME  (187O-1891). 

It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Italian 
occupation  of  Rome  beyond  the  day  when  the  seizure  of 
the  city  was  consummated  by  the  sham  legalization  of  the 
plebiscite,  a  formality  which  deceived  no  one  but  those 
who  wished  to  be  deceived.  I  have  only  a  few  words  to 
say  in  conclusion  on  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Italy, 
and  on  the  present  position  of  the  Roman  Question,  a 
question  which  was  not  solved  but  only  entered  on  a  new 
phase  in  1 870. 

Pius  IX.  had  refused  to  treat  with  or  in  any  way  recog- 
nize the  new  masters  of  Rome.  The  Law  of  Guarantees 
adopted  by  the  Italian  Parliament  granted  him  a  revenue 
in  compensation  for  the  broad  territories  of  which  he  had 
been  despoiled.  He  refused  to  touch  a  single  lira  of  it, 
and  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  his  children 
in  every  land,  rather  than  to  become  the  pensioner  of  those 
who  had  stripped  him  of  his  civil  sovereignty.  His  last 
years  were  spent  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Vatican 
palace.  He  could  not  have  ventured  to  appear  publicly 
in  the  city  without  exposing  himself  to  the  insults  of  the 
mob  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  calling  forth  demon- 
strations of  loyalty,  which  would  have  been  made  the 
pretext  for  stern  military  repression.'     Nor  could  he  have 

'  As  to  the  existence  of  a  real  danger  from  mob  violence,  there  is 
evidence  enough  in  the  scandalous  riot  which  took  place  on  the  night 
when  the  remains  of  Pius  IX.  were  transferred  from  the  basilica  of 
St.  Peter's  to  his  tomb  at  San  Lorenzo.  As  to  the  risk  his  loyal 
adherents  would  have  incurred  if  he  had  appeared  in  the  streets,  there 
is  the  evidence  of  what  actually  happened  on  the  eveningof  June  20th, 
1874,  when  the  crowd  gathered  on  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  after  the 
Te  Deum  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Pope's  coronation,  thought  they 
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accepted  in  the  streets  of  Gome  the  protection  of  the 
agents  of  that  very  power  against  whose  presence  in  the 
city  he  hid  never  ceased  to  protest.  Thus  it  was  that 
Pius  IX.  became,  practically,  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace 
of  the  Vatican, 

If  e  had  not  long  to  wait  for  evidence  of  the  utter  hollow- 
ness  of  the  so-calleti  Law  of  Guarantees.  The  extension 
to  Rome  of  the  law  suppressing  the  religious  orders,  the 
seizure  of  the  Roman  College,  the  project  for  the  expro- 
priation of  the  property  of  the  Propaganda  itsetf,  were  so 
many  proofs  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  new  rulers  of  Rome 
interpreted  their  pledges,  that  the  change  of  government 
should  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the  Church  or  the  Holy 
See  in  its  administration  of  the  Church.  The  position  of 
the  Holy  Father  was  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  by 
the  outbreak  of  persecution  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Poland,  and  his  resources  M-erc  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  distressed  clei^,  not  only  in 
Komc  and  Italy,  but  also  in  other  lands.  His  children  all 
over  the  world  came  to  his  aid.  The  very  misfortunes  and 
dilTicultics  of  the  Holy  See  drew  closer  the  bonds  that 
united  the  Catholic  world  to  its  centre.  The  Vatican  be- 
came a  centre  of  pilgrimage  to  an  extent  that  it  had  never 
been  before  in  all  its  long  hi»tor>-,  and  this  movement 
begun  under  Pius  IX.  has  continued  and  gathered  strength 
under  Leo  XIII..  until  at  length  it  has  provoked  the 
actively  hostile  opposition  of  Ihc  intruded  government. 

Twice  during  his  last  years  Pius  IX-  found  himself  the 
centre  of  a  world-wide  demonstration  of  loyalty  and 
alTection,  first  on  June  i6lh,  1S71.  when  he  celebrated  the 
twcnty-flflb  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  the  first  of  all 
the  Popes  who  had  ever  reigned  beyond  the  "years  of 
Peter;  "and  again  on  June  3rd.  1877,  when,  surrounded  by 

saw  hint  al  one  of  ihe  nindows  of  th«  Vatican,  and  hailed  bim  with 
an  oatbnrst  of  i-ivas.  1'hey  were  charjtFd  bjr  troops  and  sendarmet, 
and,  though  they  made  no  mlsiiiicc,  tbcy  ncrc  driven  violently  from 
ibc  Puna,  several  of  them  were  amstcd,  imil  Tour  men  were  tried  for 
ulierine  s«dilioui  cries— one  tjeing  lenicnoed  to  two  yean  and  tbe 
int  to  several  month*  ol  impritonmeni. 
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the  bishops  and  pilgrima  of  all  nations,  he  kept  the  jubilee 
of  bis  episcopal  consecration.    The  year  oF  the  Jubilee 
was,  however,  not  without  its  sorrows.    Within  a    few 
weel{5  of  each  other  he  was  deprived  by  death  of  two  of 
his  most  trusted  friends  and  helpers,  Antonelli,  for  so 
many  years  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  and  Patrizj. 
the  Cardinal -Vicar,  and    his  chief  counsellor   in  all  that 
regarded  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Church.    In  the 
autumn,  Pius  IX.  himself  was  seriously  ill;  there  were 
repeated  rumours  of  his  death ;    and  the  king  and  hts 
ministers  more  than  once  discussed  plans  for  influencing 
the  approachinp  conclave  so  as  to  secure  the  election  of 
"  a  Liberal  I'ope,"  as  the  phrase  ran. 

But  riu3  IX.  was  destined  to  outlive  Victor  Emmanuel, 
as  he  had  outlived  Napoleon  III.  In  ihe  first  daj-s  of 
January,  1S78,  the  king  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  the 
Quirinal,  a  palace  which  he  had  always  feared  to  occupy, 
the  ver>'  traditions  of  bis  house  makinj;  it  painful  to  him 
to  have  daily  and  hourly  reminders  of  his  spoliation  of  the 
Holy  See  before  his  eyes.  He  had  avoided,  as  far  as  pos. 
sible.slccping^  even  for  one  night  in  the  plundered  Pontifical 
palace,  and  when  he  felt  the  fever  on  him  he  begged  his 
attendants  to  remove  him  from  Rome,  but  the  doctors  per- 
emptorily forbade  it.  Soon  the  rumour  went  round  the 
city  that  the  king  was. dying.  As  soon  as  Pius  IX.  heard 
the  news  he  sent  one  of  his  own  chaplains  to  tbe  Quirinal 
to  give  the  dying  man  the  last  rites  of  the  Church.  Deeply 
wronged  as  he  was,  the  Pontiff  thought  only  of  soothing 
the  passage  to  eternity  of  his  chief  dcspoilcr.  Every 
obstacle  was  put  in  the  way  of  the  Pope's  envoy  at  the 
Quirinal,  and  it  was  not  until  the  third  day  of  Victor 
Emmanuel's  illness,  when  all  hope  of  his  recovery  had 
been  abandoned,  that  one  of  the  court  chaplains,  furnished 
■with  full  powers  by  the  Pope,  was  admitted  to  his  bedside 
and  reconciled  him  to  the  Church. 

Within  a  month  the  Pope  had  followed  him  tothcRrave. 
Victor  Emmanuel  died  on  January  9th.  Pius  IX.  on 
February  6th.  A  saintly  death  closed  the  great  Pontiff's 
life  of  trial  and  suffering,  but  a   life   whose  unwearied 
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labours  had  opened  for  the  Church  a  nev^*  era  of  triumphs 
in  [nany  a  land.  There  is  no  need  to  write  any  eulogy  of 
his  character  and  his  career,  The  verdict  of  histoiy  will 
rAnk  him  among  the  most  illusfriixis  of  the  successors  of 
St.  Veter,  and  his  Pontificate  will  be  loolicd  back  to  for 
centuries  as  one  of  the  ^cat  epochs  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  Catliolic. 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  Revolution  that,  however 
stubbornly  Pius  IX.  might  refuse  truce  or  compromise 
with  the  new  order  of  things,  his  successor  would  prove  to 
be  a  roan  of  more  yielding  disposition.  The  death  of  the 
Pope  had  occurred  somewhat  unexpectedly.  Though  he 
had  been  ill  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  at  the  New  Year  he 
seemed  to  have  recovered,  and  there  was  every  expectation 
that  his  life  would  be  prolonged  for  at  least  some  montlis. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  at  a  moment  when  the  Italian 
Government  was  fully  occupied  with  the  chan{;es  that 
followed  the  accession  of  a  new  Icing,  and  when  the  diplo- 
matists of  Europe  were  more  interested  in  the  settlement 
of  the  conditions  of  peace  between  France  and  Germany 
than  in  schemes  for  influencing  the  conclave.  Before  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  had  time  to  concert  any  hostile 
plans  of  action,  the  cardinals  had  assembled  at  the  Vatican 
and  had chosenasSupreme  Pontiff, Cardinal  Pecci.theArch- 
bishop  of  Perugia.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  Xlll., 
a  name  now  honoured  not  only  within  the  Catholic  Church, 
bat  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  From  the  palace 
prison  of  the  Vatican  he  has  ruled  the  Church  for  well* 
nigh  fourteen  years ;  God  grant  that  he  may  rule  it  yet 
ad  muitos  annos. 

The  first  public  utterances  of  the  new  Pope  shattered 
the  hopes  of  the  usurpers.  He  had  uken  up  the  standard 
of  the  Church's  rights  from  the  bands  of  his  predecessor, 
and  he  showcti  himself  as  uncompromising  as  ever  I'ius  IX. 
had  been  on  the  question  of  the  independence  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  its  cfTcctivc  guarantee  in  thcCivil  Sovereignty  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff.  The  hope  that  the  Roman  Question 
would  be  solved  by  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  Leo  XIII. 
of  all  iliat  Pius  IX.  had  contended  for.  has  been  (ong  since 
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abandoned  by  even  the  most  optimist  of  the  Italian  party. 
Meanwhile,  in  Italy  itself,  as  well  as  abroad,  there  has  been 
a  growing  feeling  that  sooner  or  later  some  means  must  be 
found  of  restoring  to  the  Papacy  such  material  guarantees 
of  independence  as  will  put  an  end  to  the  existing  state 
of  things,  in  which  Rome  is  the  seat  of  two  opposing 
forces,  and  the  very  agencies  on  which  the  administration 
of  the  Universal  Church  depends  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
changing  policy  of  a  cabinet. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  in  Italy  a  widespread  feeling 
of  disappointment  at  the  results  that  have  ensued  from 
the  revolution  begun  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  and  com- 
pleted at  the  Porta  Pia.  In  the  first  place,  even  from  the 
mere  business  point  of  view,  the  country  has  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  its  so-called  unity.  The  process  of  unification 
was  carried  out  by  a  long  series  of  costly  wars,  and  hardly 
less  costly  revolutions,  a  fleet  and  army  were  organized  on  a 
grand  scale  in  order  to  guard  first  against  Austria,  and  then 
against  France  ;  and,  though  the  fleet  is  the  navy  of  Lissa 
and  the  army  is  that  whose  last  great  battle  was  Custozza, 
Italy  is  still  trying  to  play  the  part  of  a  great  power,  and  to 
keep  in  line  with  her  two  huge  partners  in  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  a  colossal  debt, 
an  annual  expenditure  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  a  taxation  that  has  risen  to  such  a 
point  that  three  successive  ministers  of  finance  have  de- 
clared that  it  is  impossible  to  further  increase  the  burden. 

In  1862,  the  year  when  the  first  budget  of  the  new- 
Kingdom  of  Italy  was  submitted  to  the  Parliament,  the 
national  debt  was  120  millions  sterling  ;  at  the  beginning 
of  1891  the  funded  debt  alone  amounted  to  no  less  than 
520  millions  sterling.  There  were  further  provincial  and 
municipal  funded  debt.'i  to  the  amount  of  47  millions, 
besides  a  large  floating  debt.  Of  the  national  debt  of 
Italy,  Signer  Luzzati,  the  present  Minister  of  Finance, 
wrote  in  his  report  on  the  budget  of  1888-89, — 

"  While  the  State  debt  of  Italy  ranks  fourth  in  amount, 
coming  after  the  debts  of  France,  Russia  and  England,  yet 
when  compared  with   the  economical  condition   of    the 
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countr>'it  stands  the  highest.  Thus  debt  charge  compared 
to  revenue  is  in  Germany  14  per  cent.,  Hungary  24  per 
cent,  England  26  i>cr  cent,  Austria  35  per  cent.,  Russia 
35  per  ccnL,  France  36  per  cent.,  and  Italy  38  per 
cent." 

Heavy  debt  and  Urge  armaments  mean   extravagant 
expenditure.     But  the  most  interesting  point  for  our  con 
sideration  is  thccHect  which  they  produce  on  the  individual 
and  the  household  in  Italy.    I  find  very  precise  informa- 
tion on  this  head  tn  an  article  contributed  last  year  to  the 
Journai  dts  Economistes  by  Signor  Vilfrcdo  Parcto,  one  of 
the  chief  living  authorities  on  such  topics.     In  this  article  he 
carefully  analyzes  the  expenditure  of  an  artisan  family  of 
four  persons  actually  living  at  Florence  la  1890.     lie  linds 
that  their  total  income  was  3380  francs,  or  a  little  more  than 
9;/.  sterling.    Out  of  this  tlicy  paid  in  taxes,  direct  and 
indirect,  no  less  than  565  francs,  or  about  22/.  los.    Tax- 
ation thus  took  away  just  23*9  per  cent,  of  their  small 
income.    In  England  the  same  family  u'ould  have  had  to 
pay  rather  less  than  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  income 
in  taxes.     No  tvonder  that  Luzzati  and  his  two  immediate 
predecessors  at  the  treasury  have  declared  that  further 
taxation  U  impossible. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  the  same  oppressive  state  of 
:hings  in  the  annual  returns  of  properties  expropriated, 
Jiat  is,  seized  and  sold  in  order  to  recover  arrears  of  taxes. 
These  amount  to  some  forty  thousand  in  a  single  year 
S'o  wonder  the  people  thus  dispossessed  are  going  out  of 
he  country  by  shiploads  and  seeking  neiv  homes  beyond 
he  Atlantic. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  figures  drawn  from  official 
eports  to  show  that  this  state  of  things  has  had  its  natural 
esult  in  decreasing  trade,  decreasing  agricultural  produc- 
ion  and  diminished  wealth.  The  exports  have  declined 
rom  I ID4  millions  of  lire  in  iS^  to  Jj/6  millions  in  U90. 
'he  official  returns  show  that  the  produciJon  of  wheat, 
lalzc,  rice,  and  oil  has  decreased  year  by  year.  Even  the 
ultivatcd  lands  produce  less  than  those  of  France,  Eiig- 
uid  or  Belgium,  and  tlie  extent  of  uncultivated  land  is 
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greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole  than  in  any  continental 
country  except  Holland. 

The  accounts  of  the  banks  show  that  private  savings  are 
diminishing,  and  private  indebtedness  increasing.     Italy 
is  suffering  from  a  chronic  crisis  of  four  kinds.     There  is 
a  fiscal  crisis,  for  the  deficit  has  become  normal,  the  debt 
has  increased  out  of  ail  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  taxation  has  reached  its  limits.     There  is  an 
agricultural  crisis,  the  result  not  so  much  of  a  bad  season 
as  of  over-taxation  absorbing  the  narrow  limit  of  profit 
left  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.     There  is  a  building  crisis, 
the  result  of  the  over-speculation  of  land-jobbers  and  con- 
tractors which  resulted  from  the  ambitious  schemes  for  all 
but  rebuilding  Rome  adopted  by  the  Government  in  1880, 
which  has  indeed  added  new  quarters  and  thoroughfares 
to  the  city,  but  has,  at  the  same  time,  piled  up  an  enormous 
municipal  debt,  added  to  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  Government  itself,  and  involved  numbers  of  individuals 
in  ruin.     Finally  there  is  a  banking  crisis.     Throughout 
the  kingdom  the  banks  have  made  advances  00  property 
that  has  steadily  depreciated  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  inevitable   liquidation   must  come    for    all   but  the 
strongest  among  them. 

The  source  of  all  this  toss  and  misery  is  none  other  than 
the  costly  methods  adopted  for  making  Italy  a  nation  and 
a  "  great  Power."  But  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  is  not  merely  an  economical  one.  There  is  also 
moral  deterioration.  To  give  only  one  instance,  M,  Gal- 
lenga,  in  his  most  recent  work  on  Italy,  though  his  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Italian  Unity,  writes 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  new  kingdom: — 

"The  judges  of  the  Italian  courts,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  are  more  wretchedly  paid  than  they  were  in 
Lombardy  and  Venice  under  Austrian  rule  ;  a  statement 
which  explains  and  justifies  the  complaint  one  so  fre- 
quently hears  in  Northern  Italy,  that,  however  proud  the 
people  may  be  of  the  independence  of  their  country,  they 
have  reason  to  regret  the  severe  but  incorruptible  adminis- 
tration of  German  justice  {Giustizia  Tedesca)." 
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It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  from  M.  Gal- 
Icnga's  "Italy  :  Present  and  Future ;"  from  authorities  so 
divergent  in  other  respect*  as  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews  ;  '  from  such  different  sources  as  Ouida's  appen- 
dix to  a  novel  on  the  one  hand,*  and  Blue  Books  and 
consular  reports  on  tlie  other,  all  tending  to  sliow  the  same 
fact  that  the  figures  given  above  have  already  revealed  to 
us,  that  the  Italian  Revolution  has  not  brought  to  the  fair 
land  which  it  has  made  its  own  the  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress that  the  men  of  1859  and  i860  promised,  but  in  iu 
stead  U'idcsprcad  misery  and  deterioration. 

I  am  the  last  to  argue  tliat  there  was  no  need  of  change 
in  the  old  state  of  things  in  Italy;  the  last  to  deny  that 
tliere  was  a  good  and  sound  side  to  the  aspiration  for 
national  unity.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  states- 
manlike reform  and  rcd'handcd  revolution,  and  unity  that 
is  built  upon  Uic  wholesale  cffaoemcnt  of  local  institutions 
and  local  liberties,  and  the  reducing  of  everything  lo  one 
centralized  bureaucratic  system  is  a  unit>' th.it  containi 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  I  have  always  failed  to 
see  how  Italy  had  more  to  gain  from  being  dragooned  into 
the  Union  planned  by  Cavour,  than  she  wouhl  have  secured 
by  the  Federal  system  of  a  common  unity  that  would  not 

*  I  mny  eire  iwo  brief  quotaiioDS  from  articles  on  Italian  aJ&iis  in 
HCM  reviews.     Both  refer  to  Itnlinn  official  accounli  on  the  UAte  of 
''the  province*  lome  ten  ytxn  ago,  M.  a  dale    wlicn    the  economic 
pafiiiion  of  Italy  was  decitledljr  much  better  than  it  is  ivow. 

Eitiniurgk  fiei'ieiv,  July,  iSSj.  p.  9;.—"  It  is  very  TeiaarlcablQ  that 
iatbc  replies  »ent  in  from  the  various  communes  ibcic  is  a  coH' 
ttanlly  recurring  coinplaim  of  deterioration  ;  and  this  not  orAy  in  the 
|in«unuin  districts,  or  with  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
clashes,  but  also  generally,  aitd  with  reference  to  their  condition  In  all 
respects.     Thinirs,  it  is  said,  ore  much  w-one  than  tbcy  used  to  be." 

Qfutrterty  Ret't'en',  October,  i83a,  p.  51a.—"  It  u  scarcely  an  ex- 

Ik^eration  to  lay  that  all  the  official  repons  seetn  to  ronn  one  loag 

^bidictnieni  agninst  ibe  revolution  by  nhicb  the  unity  «f  Italy  has  been 

eflected.    The  labourer  has  scnsiblY  changed  for  the  worse;  be  has 

to  wodc  mncb  harder,  and  be  (eels  no  better  than  nf  old  il  he  dves  not 

feel  wor»e." 

'  See  the  evidence  given  in  her  "Village  CocnmRiw."  not  in  Ibe 
fictitious  »tor>-,  but  in  the   persoful  teuiRwny  contained    In  the 
Iiappendix. 
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sweep  away  the  local  autonomy  of  south,  centre  and  north. 
This  was  the  plan  advocated  by  Gioberti  in  1848,  ac- 
cepted by  Pius  IX.  in  i860.  It  would  have  been  tried  but 
for  the  fact  that  Cavour  and  his  fellow-conspirators  would 
hear  of  no  Italian  Unity  unless  under  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  and  the  politicians  of  Turin. 

German  unity  has  become  a  reality  under  a  Federal 
system  such  as  is  here  indicated,  and  the  strength  of 
Germany  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  weakness  of 
Italy.  The  Federal  system  has  saved  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy from  disruption.  It  is  the  life  of  the  oldest  Republic 
in  Europe,  and  of  the  greatest  of  the  Republics  of  the 
New  World,  If  the  men  who  made  Italy  one  had  been 
law-abiding  statesmen  and  not  lawless  conspirators,  if  there 
had  been  more  anxiety  to  serve  their  common  country,  and 
less  eagerness  to  humiliate  the  Papacy,  this  system,  the 
safeguard  of  great  States,  would  at  least  have  been  given  a 
trial  in  a  land  where  racial  and  local  conditions  render  it 
all  important  that  one  cast-iron  system  should  not  be  im- 
posed on  each  and  every  region  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily. 

The  doctrine  of  "  accomplished  facts  "  has  this  much  of 
truth  in  it,  that  one  cannot  obliterate  a  long  chain  of  events 
or  undo  all  their  results.  So  it  may  be  said  that  no  one 
now  hopes,  or  would  attempt,  to  restore  the  Italy  of  1856. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  millions  in  and  out  of 
Italy  who  neither  desire  nor  believe  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Italy  of  the  present  day.  The  Roman  Question  exists 
and  cannot  be  ignored.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  be 
solved,  and  the  solution  will  not  be  arrived  at  by  shutting 
one's  eyes  to  the  broad  underlying  facts  of  the  situation. 
There  must  be  assured  liberty  and  independence  for  the 
Holy  See.  A  way  will  have  to  be  found  of  securing  this 
in  a  reorganized,  not  necessarily  a  disrupted,  Italy.  The 
Federal  principle  seems  to  point  to  the  general  direction 
in  which  this  reorganization  will  most  likely  be  eifected. 
But  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  forecasts  of  what  may 
be.  The  important  point  is  to  insist  that  the  current  of 
events  during  the  period  of  which  I  have  related  the 
history  has  modified,  not  solved,  this  great  central  problem 
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of  the  Roman  Question.  I  believe  tliat  I  have  shown  by 
the  evidence  of  undoubted  authorities,  themselves  for  the 
most  patt  actors  In  the  events  they  describe,  that  there  is 
but  a  scanty  basis  for  the  IcRCnd  that  represents  the  rcvo. 
lution  that  began  in  tSs6  and  ended  in  ■8;o,  as  anything 
like  the  act  of  the  Italian  people  as  a  whole.  It  was  the 
act  of  a  party,  accomplished  throiifjhout  by  the  help  of 
foreign  arms,  in  ihc  interest  of  a  section  of  ihc  people,  and 
agaim  t  the  armed  protest  of  whole  districts  of  the  country. 
To  put  the  origin  uf  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  its  true 
light,  is  to  take  away  from  it  that  halo  of  consecration  as 
the  result  of  a  national  movement,  which  is  one  of  guaran* 
tees  for  its  endurance.  It  has  no  right  to  any  such  tittc. 
Built  up  in  defiance  of  the  laws  that  have  regulated  the 
intercourse  of  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  a  potent  agent 
in  introducing  into  Europe  the  present  state  of  armed 
peace  that  is  crushing  the  very  strength  out  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  itself.  Any  disaster  that  may  overtake  it  will  be 
but  the  natural  outcome  of  its  inst. 

But  the  Sovereign  I'ontiir,  himself  a  son  of  Italy,  has  no 
desire  to  sec  even  the  amelioration  of  his  own  position 
worked  out  through  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  has  in 
manifold  ways  shown  himself  a  lover  of  the  people  of 
Italy.  His  only  quarrel  is  with  the  system  which,  disre- 
garding the  elementary  rights  of  the  Holy  Sec,  makes  it 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  hostile  government,  that  has  its 
centre  at  the  Quirinal,  to  cmb.irra3S  him  in  every  way  in 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Most  ft^urcdly  the  majority  of  the  Italian  people  them- 
selves have  no  desire  to  see  this  coiiQict  between  Church 
and  State  indefinitely  prolonged.  If  it  is  to  cease,  the  first 
concessions  must  come  from  the  side  of  the  State.  Rudini 
or  his  successor  may  refuse  to  go  to  Canossa,  as  Bismarck 
once  refused,  but  some  day  a  minister  of  the  Italian  kin^. 
doni  will  realize  that  unless  the  monarchy  is  itself  to  pcri:sh 
peace  will  have  to  be  made  with  the  Holy  Sec.  Such  a 
crisis  will  make  the  road  to  Canossa  seem  an  easy  one. 
Meanwhile  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  continues  his  protest 
against  a  state  of  things  that,  to  use  hU  own  words,  ha\ 
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become  intolerable.  He  represents  moral  as  opposed  to 
material  force,  and  in  all  the  conflicts  that  are  recorded  in 
history  between  these  two  forces,  the  materia!  power  has 
always  had  to  give  way,  where  it  was  met  with  courage 
and  perseverance.  There  is  no  fear  that  in  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  either  of  these  qualities  will  be  wanting,  and  at 
Rome  as  in  Germany,  in  God's  good  time  we  shall  see 
right  victorious  over  might. 


THE  END. 
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